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The Difficule TER Ms uſed in the 
ſeveral Branches of the Profeſſion, and. 
in ſuch Parts of Natural PHILOSO PHY, 
as are introductory thereto 
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Signified by ſuch Terms. 
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T is with great Pleal re >. 
that I have an Opparty tung "1 
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ty of being firſt j mn an. A y 


0 areſs to Your Grace, ſince 


(Co 


Tie 22 


kw *A\ IE x2 


a 3 honoured the Faculty of Phy- 
ſick by taking a, Degree of Doc- 
W tor therein, and a Fellowſhip in 
E the College of London. 
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AND lam not at all appres 
henfive of being too free withil 
ks your great Name, becauſe that | 
I k = generous Diſpoſition, which hath | 
determined Your, Grace in this 
Ohoice, cannot but be pleaſed with | 
. honeſt. Endeavour for Im- 
N of the Science. As ſt 

e great Minds, to a 
prove Pall laudable Attempts, and 
poet Afiſtances to Know- 
Feen want the Favours of 
iet, on this Proſpect alone 

the following Work preſumes up- 
* Zan Your Grace's Fatronage and 
— Encouragement. 
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The Dedication. " X. 


0 all the Studies ee by * 
be Faculties of reaſonable Men, Fo 
none open the Mind more, or give 4 1 
it a juſter Turn of Thinking, than 
Phylick. The rational Powers 
Jare herein conducted by Guides 
which give the greateſt Delight, 


and the ' greateſt Certainty. The | 


Knowledge it brings both of Ours il 
ſelves and. the whole Syſtem of 
YT ings about us, is a Purſuicorthy ?! 
of the moſt exalted Mpiftits and 
notwithſtanding WHA Enthuſiaſts 
ſay to the contraryz nothing more 
naturally leads intoa Reli thoſe 5 2 
Compaſſions which make Men 
ciable and benevolent, and nothing. 
lays ſo ſure a Foundation pro- 
per Regards to a future S 
Exiſtence. Hiſtory has been 
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FF ON to us in this Light, and they 
appear in as lovely, as deſirable, 
and asglorious a Splendor, as thoſe. 
of the greateſt Heroes and Law- 
 ogivyers: Even our own Annals are g 

not ſilent in this reſpect; but long 
has it been ſince a Perſon of your 
Grace's Eminence has vouchſafed 
N * to appear upon their Records. 
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ON this generous Condeſcenſion, 
4 = 3 Grace will not be furpriz'd to 
ers and Expectations of 
3 many towards Y ou, as it 
gives them very pleaſing Views 
1 Bom get an Example, and en- 
gem to hope for a Reco- 
BS . ih due Reſpects and Ad- 
I We vantages to a Profeſlion, which at 
eſent lies unhappily open to any 
Le All Attempts of this 
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Regards, may ha ve hitherto been a 
Diſcouragement to its Profeſſors? 
ut a Character ſuperiour to a Poſſi- 
bility of ſuch Suggeſtions, can give 
the neceſſary Weig ht to all Inſtan- 4 
ces in their behalf” Every Seſſion 
of the Legiſlature gives freſh Proof 
Jof a publick Concern for the parti 
cular Privileges even of the moſt 
inferiour Communities; and yea 
che Phyſician, who has dern regu- 
larly educated, and given ealon« 
able and legal ' Teltghs Qualificas. 2} 
tion, has his way to mae thro” = 
vaſt Superiority, who ave ha 
other ſupport but con RR 
ſurance, and all the A of 3 8 
5 poſture. Fe, 5 


LAM not, my We ation 1 =Y 
a Stranger to the uſual Air S Ad- 
dreſſes of this kind; but I have 10” 1 
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| Talent at ſpeaking more than 1 
know or think, any more than it 
can be grateful. to a truly great and 
23 virtuous Mind to hear ſuch things 
ſaid. As therefore it is my Unhap- | 
pineſs not any otherwife to be a- 
F quainted with one of your Grace's 
Eminence, but by this publick Ins | 
* ſtance of your Goodneſs and Bene- | 
I © ſc ence, by That only am Lencou- i 
o ale this Occaſion of de- 
= claring my ſelf, with the moſt pro! 
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advertiſe the Reader of, by way of 1 
wy Preface to the following Work ; lu 
in regard to its Publication, and ihe 

Particulars wherein it is propoſed to be al 
more ſerviceable than any yet extant of the e 
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THE Study of Medicine has in M [ been 
influenced by the Philoſophy iy, vogue, becauſe the © 
Theory thereof" 1s inſeparablgftrom-argood Compe- 
tency of Knowledge in nat an ormmrt 3 
that the Terms of Philo ß /! 
been tranſplanted iuto th DH ß ß 

cians, and rendered it frequently e Toe 6 
| plain ſuch new Terms for the uſe , 
have not Leiſure or Opportunity” to g , 
Compaſs, and meet with ſuch Pracognitatar tr 3 
in the Courſe of mare remote Studies. ence 3 
works of this Nature have frequently fa ; = 3 
conſiderable Alterations in the Theory of ? 
as neceſſary to interpret the Terms m Q 
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thereby; and the lateſt. of ſuch Perm 
have gray been preferred, for no other Feaſo 
at they have been the neweſt, and" moſt fir 
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for modern U/e. 
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THUS face the Iutroduckion of Mathemaths 
6a. N and the Application of methanicat 
Laws to a Study, indeed no otherwiſe knowable, 


the Boobs of Phyſicians abound with Terms very 


-  anmanageable, and which are not explained in any 
one Work extant ; for want of which Recour ſe, 


. thoſe Books are to many Readers, who at firſt are 


ot aware of the Change, as difficult and unintel- 
oF . 4 gible, as if wrote in Languages altogether un- 


_  BLANCHARD' Lexicon Medicum has 
w Seen ever ſince its Publication much in r 
among ordinary Readers, and is yet much the beſt 
7 zts kind for ſuch : but it is grown now extremes 
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eeres.ſ% much of anew Turn of Reafoning 
among modern Phyſicians, that it x5 
CWWWſtance in reading them with 
E aboundse with Terms lon 

. and now of no other of 
Service, aur fo puzzle good Senſe, and to en- 
all in a manner that has been al. 


ie Branches of the Profeſſion, have 
- rendered the Explanations, even of the muſt uſe+ 
Wwe inperfect. Caſtellus ig indeed a 
e and Labour, but moſt uſeful 
— Neader of the Antients, and (if I 
A 152 call them) the Fathers in Medicine; and 
dire far from being of that general and 
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Wefettive in the Reſpects already mention d, be» 


3 PpProverbial; and better Improve. 
met im Anatomy, „ Botany, and in 
| e 


# * modern *O/e as this is intended for : altho what 1s 
ei of common Service, is here carefully re- 
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AS for the Uſefulneſs of Dr. Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum Magnum in this reſpect, very little 
tan be /aid ; becauſe he has done nothing elſe but 
tranſcribed Blanchard, good and bad, which muſt © 
W therefore depend upon its original Authority a, 
what he has added from ſome modern phyſical Wri- ' 
ters appears to me to be in great part lame, either 
out of that Gentleman's Haſte, or Unacquaintance 
= with the things themſelves be undertook to en- 
Plain. | 
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IN this Attempt therefore, to ſupply formen 
Defetts, the Reader may expet? ſo far a Compli- _— 
ance with the Lovers of Etymologies and Denis 
vations, as the Original Significations of earn__ 
Term, and the reaſon of its Application furn 
particular Occaſion ; more eſpecially f f, 
any Hint or Diſcovery of e f exprefſed. 
And this indeed may bave ii with many at x 
their firſt Entry upon ſome M P ‚’f Bra x 

ches of this Science, as it 1s both , ß 
namental at their Initiation into a nar 
Words, to underſtand them; ee ua 
e Introduction to a Knowledge of thethungs 
themſelves, and a convenzent Teſtimony ͤ arvers 
of their having ſuch Knowledge. 8 


5 OT the chief Service I have ee 
ſta, is an Explanation at large of , 
themſelves contained under theſe technical 
ſo that they may be underſtood, in their greateſt 
Latitude, and the various Lights they are wjel 
in by modern Writers. As for inſtance, in the ® 
Mord Momentum or Moment, there is no ork © 
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| ener with a-new Syſtem of 
ee, they are drgeſied into this 
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ELRIESZT Phylicks u Medicine, becauſe the 
pe without the former; for 
= which reaſon alſo are explain'd under ſome Term 
Reading thereunto, all ſuch Parts of 
natural Philoſophy, and mechanick Laws, as are 
= zeceſſary Prezcognita to /ome practical Rules of 
de Reader therefore, on this View, 
Lot wonder to find in a Work under this 
4 a great deal about Attraction, the Laws of 
= Motion, Gravitation, Air, Winds, Tides, Light, 
feat, Cold, and the like ; becauſe he will 2 
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The PR E F AU XIII 
how they naturally lead to the Knowledge of 
\ ſome important Points of Practice, which with- 
out ſuch previous Lights, muſt lie intirely in con- 
fuſion, and upon the Hazard of Experiment and | 
Gueſ5-work, 15 "© — 


| £4: 
. AND becauſe what is brought from Phyſicks ; 
and Mechanicks takes up ſo much room here, it 
may be neceſſary to inform the Reader, that 
there is no Knowledge in Medicine but by , 
ſuch means. Experience without Theory will © 
never make a Phyſician; any more thay any other 
Practice can be obtain'd without an Athuaintance © 
with the Rules on which it is founded; and he BY 
that is conducted only by Appearances, without 
being able to reaſon about their minuteſi Die 
rences, will never ſee an Error till paſt ganas 
WW hoſoever tries the Powers of his ot Mina a 
Attention upon theſe Matters, M P rue = 
Satisfat7ion but upon the . Aſliſtauces an 
Means of Conviction, as f, any Has 
tance with ordinary Machines, ana al Cons 
tions of Matter. If there be any ‚ , ee 
in Medicine, it is condutied by Deas 
becauſe conver ſant with Objetts- coommante onmans 
by the Evidence of Senſe 3 but withour Tor Rs 
10 Chance and Confuſion © and the Enthuſa/ ana x 
the Empirick are upon as good # Footas the Schr 2 
lar and the Phyſfician. Not that T would'be bert 
underſiood to . ſpeak of Certainty in all Inffancen 
of Practice, beranſe there are more Data mea 
guir'd to That than the Nature of Things can adm 
of But the Theoriſt will come at "more of thoſe 2 
Data than any other, and in every ſtep be able tu. 
Pute all t he Chances that are riſqu d on either fide 
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rate to others what 
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xiv The PREFACE. 
@ diſputable Caſe ; whereas the Empirick and the 


Experimenter are altogether in uncertainty, hav- 


ing no Rules to make even Obſervation it ſelf of 


real uſe. 


* THIS is not a Place for Controverſy, or in 

confirmation hereof, I might appeal to Mechanick 
2 Hypothetical ritmgs, in what a different 
manner the Mind is therein employd : the Latter 
amuſe and flatter a Reader into a loſs of all Dife 
Tinction between ſomething and nothing; and 
the Former engage the *Underſlanding, and force 
aſſent to Muth of Importance: the very Expreſ< 


4 b ons of one ſort convey Ideas that are vague, delu- | 
e. and confuſed ; and of the other, ſuch as *% 
are adequate, diſtinct, and comprehenſive. Let a 


4 een hut compare, in this View, the new Theo 
pk Fevers, and an Eſſay on Poiſons, with the Cri- 


E = ticon Febrium, aud the State of Phyſick and Diſ- 


1 eaſes, (all modern Boks ;) and I will venture ta 
ef Reputation in theſe 


4 IF Matters, 77 He finds not as much di ferenc 8 between 
aud the tuo latter, as between 
ent a4 Cornelius Agrippa Oc- 


eie Philotophy, berween Know/eage and Igno. 
Fance. Science and Chimera. E 


"Ws a | . 4 8. 1 
BUT to leave this to more proper Occaſions x 


= an my preſent Behalf I deſire it to be believed, 
bat a ſincere Willn gueſt, and deſire to communi- 


1 ud to all; and Aſſiſtances eaſieſt to come at, 


= may be very welcome to theſe who cannot procure 


4 ot hers, 
1 aum ; | = _ 
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; think to have been of uſe to 
eic the real Motive of the Publication 
ba, Opportunities of Information are not alike 


PREY _ 


The PRE FAC. 
others. I remember the Time, when ſuch a Work. 
as this would haue been Very acceptable to 1 
| elf; it therefore may be allow d me Very naturally : | 
to ſuppoſe it agreeable 70 others in the ſame Cour 7 4 ö 
of Study 55 een 


IT may be here neceſſary to excuſe a Faul 
or two charged by ſome upon this Work ſince its 
J. Ku ; viz. in not obſerving a due Pro- 
gortion in its Parts, and including ſometimes the 
Explanation of many Terms under one, As tothe A 
firſt, It is concerved never to abound, but where 
a Term hath ſo neceſſary 4 Connexion with the 
= Things themſelves, that a right Senſe cannot be 
given but by explaining a great deal relating theres 
unto : as under the Words Gland or Secretion, i# 
F no Conſequence to know the $1gnificationofrerm 
ther, according to the common Method of Biehiona- IS 
ries, without being taught alſo ua the 
Mechanical Structure of the allWi"\and the Baws af 
Motion which take Place in i Ando IIS 
Enlargement in ſome Inſtances if? 
Proper to take notice of even im ß 
Hook, As to the other Miet, wheretbe Exe I 
Planation of one Thing hath neceſſary taken mm 5 
many others, it was thought much more uſeful to = 
give all under ſome proncipal mm, t@ 
that from others, than to give ſeparate Explana- © 
tions under each; as under Eye, Ear, Fart af 2 
Generation, and the like, it hath been thoueht 6 
more uſeful to deſcribe the whole Organ together, 
than the ſeveral Parts ſeparately under their re 0 
Jperve Names, as moſt convenient 0 to be W 
derſtood, and taking up much leſs Room in the 
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I may be likewiſe added, that inthis Edi. 
Tim a great deal relating to the Deſcription { | 
. Medicinal Simples hath been expunged, as not pro. 
per to ſuch à Work; and in their room ſuch Ma- 
terials ſupply'd as were thro Inadvertency before 
omitted. 
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AB 
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a Term in Pharmacy,other- 
wiſe wrote 4, 4a, or 4. 
na; which being never u- 
ſed but after the mention 


of two or more Ingredients, im- 
plies that they ſhould be taken in 
Quantities of the ſame Species and 
Denomination, whether by Weight 


or Meaſure, to form the Compoſi- 


tion wherein they occur. The Word 


is originally Greek, d yd, a Prepoſi- 


tion which ſignif ately, ' 
each by ie fol wet” ow 2 


Abaptiſton, the ſame with Trepa= 
num, Which ſe. . 
Abarticulation, or Dearticulation, 
the ſame with Diarthroßs, which ſee, 
Abbreviations, in Medicine, are cer- 
tain Marks or Half. words uſed by 
Phyſicians for the ſake of Diſpatch 
and Conyeniency in their Preſcrip- 


ons, tho ſome 
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are pleas d to give 
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another. Interpretation to the things 

as if it was deſignic to "conceal. 
| 1 know e 

Latin than themſelveſ or their 1g 3 


their Art from ſuc 


norance from ſuch A more; 
but this kind of Short hand is very: 
convenient in urgent Cales,or where 
a Patient's Life might be loſt whilſt 


a Man could Write half a Sheet in 
the long way. Thus g readily ſup- 


plies the place of Recipe þ. s. that 


of hora [omni; m. fo that of iſ, 
fat; u. m. that of nei moſchar&5. 


nuc. caſtan. that of nucis-caſtanes ; 
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Fern 
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Elect. that of electuarum, Hau. 
that of hauſtus, ccc. and in general, 
all the Names of compound Medi- 
cines, with the ſeveral Ingredien nw, 


are frequently wrote only up to 


their firſt or ſecond u ſome- 


times the third or 


them clear and expreſſiye. Thus Croce 
8 | Angie 


urth, to make 
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| Anglic. ſtands for Crocus Anglicanus; 


q pt 
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* - Theriac. Andromach. for Theariaca 


Andromachi. Ele, Lenitiv. for Elec- 
tuarium Lenitivum, c. a Point be- 
ing always plac'd at the end of 
ſuch Syllables in Medicine, ſheys the 
Word is incomplete. See Characters. 
Abdomen, from abdo to hide, 
Cavity containing many of the 
*prifcipal Parts of the, human Bo- 
| It is commonly call'd the 

lower Venter, or Belly. It con- 
tains the Stomach, Guts, Liver, 

Spleen, Bladder, exc. and is with- 


in fide lin'd with a Membrane call'd 


the Peritonæaum. The lower Patt is 
called the Hypogaſirium ; the fore- 
moſt part is divided into the Epi- 
gaſtrium, the right and left Hypo- 
chondria, and the Navel. Tis boun- 
ded above by the Cartilago enſiſor- 
mis, and the Diaphragm, ſideways 
n ſhort or lower Ribs, and be- 

and by the Yertebre of the Loins, 
the Bones of the Coxendix, that of 
the Pubes, and Os Sacrum. It is 


”” cover with ſeveral Muſcles, from 


whoſe alternate Relaxations and 
ContraQions in Reſpiration, Digeſ- 
eie is forwarded, and the due Mo- 


don of all che Parts therein contain- 


promoted both for Secretion and 


Expulſion. 


> Abdominal Muſcles, are ten in 
Number, five on each ſide, which 


by their joint Contraction ſtrongly 


. compreſs tg Abdomen, and thus aſ- 


eſtion. See Muſcles. 
Aducem Muſcles, from abduco, 


5 to draw from, are thoſe which ſerve 
do open or pull back divers Parts of 
E 


dy; "their Oppoſites being 


called Adducent, from adduco, to 
= draw to. >3+ TER Ws, 


Az ductor Indicis; is a Muſcle of 
the Fore- finger, which is not to be 
Teen till the Abductor Pollicrs is rais'd:; 


1 I riſes from the Os Metacarpi, that 
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ſuſtains the Fore- finger; and de 


ſiſt in the Aion of Reſpiration and 


ſcending oyer the firſt Joint of the 
ſaid Finger, becomes tendinous; and 
uniting With the Tendon of one 


of the lumbrical Muſcles, is inſerted © 
with it, together with the Tendon 


of the former Muſcle, 'Its Name 
expreſſes its Uſe, viz. to draw the 
Foxe-finger from the reſt, _ 

Abduttor minimi Digiti, is a Muſ- 
cle which appears in ſome Bodies, 
divided into two or three Muſcles, 
having each a different Series of 


Fibres. It ariſes fleſhy from the 


third and fourth Bones of the Car- 


pus, and the upper Parts of the ſub- 
adjacent Os Metacarpi; and is in- 
ſerted with the Tendon of the Ex- 
tenſor miuimi-· Digiti, at the ſuperior 
Part of the third Bone of the little 
Finger: its uſe being to draw it 
from the others. 

Abduttor Pollicis, is. a Muſcle 4 
the Thumb, which ariſes broad an 
fleſhy from the internal Part of the 
Ligamentum Tran ſverſale Carpi; 
whence deſcending, it leſſens and 
becomes tendinous at its Inſertion 
into the ſuperior and external Part 
of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb 
laterally. This draws the Thumb 
from the Fingers; whence it has 
its Name. | 

Abaduttor Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſe 
cle which ariſes fleſhy from the Os 
Calcis, internally and laterally, and 
is inſerted with another, ſpringing 
from the Os Cuneiforme majus in 
one common Tendon, into the Os 
Seſamoides of the great Toe lateral- 


ly. It ſerves to pull the great Toe 
” + the reſt, | 5 
Abductor minimi Digiti Pedis, is 


a Muſcle which ariſes outwardly ten- 
dinous, but inwardly fleſhy, from 


the external Part of the Os Calcis, 
and becoming tendinous in half its 
Progreſs on the outſide of the Foot; 


where it joins with another from the 
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Os Metatarſi of the little Toe, and 
is inſerted with it into the upper 
Part of the firſt Bone of the little 
Toe externally and laterally; by 
which means it pulls the little Toe 
from the reſt. - 
Ablaftation, is the weaning a 
Child, depriving him of the 
Breaſt, or taking him away, from his 
Nurſe; as the Word compounded 
of ab from, and lac Milk, expreſly 
ſignifies. ge 
Abluents, from abluo, to waſh a- 
way ; are ſuch things as thin,dilute, 
purify and ſweeten the Blood, or 
correct its Acrimony. See Detergents. 
Ablution, derived from the ſame, 
is that waſhing in Water which Chy- 
miſts uſe to * ſome Medicines 
from their Impurities, but moſt 
commonly from their Salts, which 
Water diflolyes; as in Diapho- 
retic Antimony, and the like, It al- 
ſo ſometimes . auf. bathing in 


| | g 
Water, or cleanſing the Body ex- 


ternally from the Filth which may 
chance to adhere thereto, 
Albomaſum, is one of the Ventri- 
cles of ſuch Animals as chew the 
Cud ; in whom are reckon'd four, 
the Venter, Reticulum, Omaſum, and 
Abomaſum. p | 
| Abortion, is the ſame with Miſcar- 
riage, and ſignifies that a Woman 
is deliver'd of her Burden before 
the due Time, or before the Embryo 
is completely form'd and fitted for 
| Excluſion, Tis uſually counted 
unlawful among Chriſtians to pro- 
cure Abortion by artificial means; 
but *tis very remarkable of Hip 
| pocrates, that tho in his Oath, 
which he 
niſtred to all. who. deſign for the 
Practice of Phyſic, he makes it an 
Article, that they never attempt 
to procure Abortion ; yet himſelf, if 
indeed it be Hippocrates, in both Ca- 
ſes, formally delivers the Procels 
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thinks ſhould be admi- 


a 
wheteig he by violent Motion pro- 
cured it. in a young Woman not 
long gone with Child. 

Abraſion, from abrado, to tear 
off, generally expreſſes the wearing 
away the natural Mucus which co- 
vers the Membranes, particularly 
thoſe of the Stomach and Guts, by 
corroſive or ſharp Medicines or Hu- 
mours. It is alſo uſed to exprefs 
that Matter wore off by the Attri- 
tion of Bodies againſt one another. 

Abracadabra, is a parcel of Let» 
ters, which like numerous other 
Combinations leſs taken notice of, 
make a Sound without any mean- 
ing ; but which being written after 
a fantaſtic manner, and hung about 
the Neck, ſome have been ſo ſilly 
as to think would cure Diſeaſes. 
Thus Serenus, in his Medicina metri- 
ca, cab. $2. commends it againſt a 
Semi-tertian. But ſuch Tricks are 
now juſtly deteſted as unlawful, by 
all Phyſicians who call themſelyes* 
Chriſtians, and laugh'd at by the 
more rational part of the reſt, 8 

Abſceſs, generally expreſſes tha 
critical Diſcharge o Humours, which 
paſſes not off hy the common F 
munctories, but is ſeparated. from 
the Blood in the Capillaries, Where 
it collects in ſuch a quantity, as. to” ” 
form a Tumour,” and break or cor-  - 
rode the Veſſels, if the Surgeon's 
Art does not otherwiſe give it vent. 
The Pas or Matter thus collected, 
is ſometimes included in a Cyſtis, 
and appears cardy, or elſe like 
Honey, or Tallow; and ſometimes: 
too in the Body of the rum 
Stones or other heter eous Sub- 
ſtances have been found. Both 
Hippocrates and Galen ſometimes 
uſe the Word in a more lax Senſe, 
to ſignify the Converſion of ong 


kind of Fever into another 4 as of 6 
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" xpreſs any critical Evacuation. It 
is the ſame with Apoſteme, or Impoſt- 
humation ; and deriv'd from abcedo, 
to go off, ES | 
Ab ſolute Gravity, is that Property 
in Bodies by which they are ſaid to 
weigh, without regard to any Cir- 
cumſtances of Modification, and is 
always obſery'd to be as their Quan- 
tity of Matter. See Specifick Gravity. 
Ab ſorbent, from ab ſorbeo, to drink 
up, is ſuch a Medicine as by the Soft- 
neſs or Poroſity of its component 
Parts, either caſts the Aſperities of 
pungent Humours, or like a Spunge 
dries away ſuperfluous Moiſture in 
the Body, 0 is the ſame with a 
Dryer, or a Sweetener. Waldſch- 
midt in his Inſtitutions, erroneouſly 
reckons the A4bſorbents amongſt A 
| 2 for they are never ſo but 
y Accident. | 
Abſorbent Veſſels,are thoſe Lacteals 
which open with their Mouths into 
the ſides of the inteſtinal Tube, to 
drink in the Chyle from thence, 
which they diſcharge into the Me- 
- enteric Veins. 
Abſtergent, ſee Detergent. 
Abſtraftion, from abſtraho, or 
Ab trabo, to draw from, is a Power 
ar to the Mind of Man, where- 
y he can make his Ideas, ariſing 
from particular things, become ge- 
neral Repreſentatives of all of 


fame kind. Thus, when the Eye. 


" repreſents Whiteneſs in a Wall, a 
Man can abſtractedly conſider the 

uality of Whiteneſs, and find it at- 
ttibutablè to many other things be- 
Ades; as to Snow, to Milk, or 
like : and this Quality, whatſoever 
it be, conſider'd apart from the 
Concrete, or the Subject in which 


i. inheres, is ſaid to be taken in the 


Abſtract. This is the Doctrine of Mr. 
Tocke, and others who wrote before 
Him, but it has ſince his time been 
Tall'd in queſtion; for ſome there 
are who deny all ſuch abſtract J. 
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deas, and tell us that a general ab- 
ſtract Idea is a mere nothing, all the 
Ideas we have being conſtantly par- 
ticular : ſo that they would ſay 'tis 
impoſſible to think of White, ab- 
ſtractedly or independent of ſome 


Subject wherein 'tis lodged. Whe- 


ther this be true or no, every Man 
may beſt know by his own Experi- 
ence; but the Point well clear'd 
would open a new Scene in the 
Doctrine of Qualities ; and poſſibly 
over- ſet a great part of our preſent 
Philoſophy about them. This Term 
is likewiſe uſed in Pharmacy for 
the drawing off or exhaling away a 
Menſtruum from the Subject it was 
put to diſſolve. 

Ab ſtractitious, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the foregoing, is uſed by 
Ludovicus and ſome other Writers 
in Pharmacy, to diſtinguiſh the 
natural Spirit from that artificial one 
which is procured from them by Fer- 
mentation. | 

Acanaceous, from &xatw, acuo, 
to ſharpen. All Plants of the Thiſtle 
kind, that are prickly, and have 
Heads, are called Acanaceous. Alſo 
the ſharp and prominent Parts 
of Animals are frequently thus 
eld. 

Acantabolus, is a Surgeon's In- 
ſtrument, called alſo Volſella, like a 
Pair of Pincers, wherewith to take 
out any prickly Subſtance that ſhall 


chance to ſtick to. the OEſophagus, * 


or Gullet; as alſo the Fragments of 
corrupted Bones, Hair, or any thin 
that by chance remains in aWound. 


the Tis alſo uſed for that Inſtrument 


wherewith People pull out the Hairs 
of their Eyebrows, from gxards, 
Spina, a Thorn, and Cdaaw, jacio, 
to throw away. © 
Acantha, from du, acuo, to 
ſharpen ;; is ſometimes taken for 
the Spine, or rather the outward Pro- 
tuberances thereof, which are ſome- 


what ſharp, and preſerye the Mars 
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row of the Channel in the Back- 
bone from external Injuries. 

Acari, a ſmall Creature bred in 
Wax, ſaid by Ariſtotle to be the 
leaſt Object of the human Sight. It 
alſo ſignifies a particular kind of 
Vermin, that lodge themſelves un- 
der the Cutis and Cuticula. 

Acceleration, is a continual In- 
creaſe of Motion in any Body, as 
Retardation is its Decreaſe ; both 
which may be made intelligible 
from due Attention to this Axiom, 
Je Mutation of Motion is always 
proportionable to the Force gh — 
and according to the Direction there- 
of. For ſuppoſing Gravity, what- 
ever it be, to act uniformly on all 
Bodies at equal diſtances from the 
X Earth's Centre, and that the time 
in which any heavy Body falls to 
the Earth be divided into equal 
Parts infinitely ſmall ; let Gravity 
incline the Body towards the Earth's 
Centre, while it moves in the firſt 


its deſcent, if after this the Action of 
Gravity: be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the 
Body would go towards the Earth's 
Centre equally, with a Velocity e- 
qual to the Force of the firſt Im- 
preſſion, But now ſince the Action 
of Gravity ſtill continues; in the 
ſecond Moment of Time the Body 
will receive a new Impulſe down» 
wards, and then its Velocity will be 
the double of what it was in the 
firſt Moment: in the third Moment 
or Particle of Time, it will be tri- 
ple; in the fourth, . ny, and 
ſo on continually, Wherefore, ſince 
thoſe Particles of Time are ſuppos'd 
infinitely ſmall, and all equal to one 
another, the Impetus acquir'd by the 
falling Body will be every where as 
the Times from the beginning of 
the Deſcent, And ſince the Quan- 
tity of Matter in the Body given con- 
tinues the ſame, the Velocity will be 


aa fag Tims in which it is acquired, 
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infinitely ſmall part of the time of 
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See Laws of Motion, and "#Grautey 


ſand's Mathematical Elements of Na- 


zural Philoſophy, where there are 
produced many Experiments, de- 
monſtrating both the Laws of Ac» 
celeration, and Retardation of hea» 
vy Bodies, | 
Acceleratory Muſcles, from ad, to, 
and celer, ſwift ; are thoſe of the 
Penis, from the upper-part of the 
Urethra, till it aſcends under the 
Os Pubis, which bind or conſtringe 
the Corpora Cavernoſa of the Ure» 
thra. They are called Accelerato- 
res Urine, from their expediting the 
diſcharge by Urine. They alſo 
aſſiſt the Erectores Penis, by driving 
the Blood contained in the Bulb of 
the cavernous Body of the Urethra 
towards the Glans, in a greater 
quantity, whereby it becomes diſ- 


tended ; the Veins which carry off 


the refluent Blood from the Corpus 
Cavernoſum 8 at that time com- 
2 by the ſwelling of theſes 
cles, 3 
Accenſion, from accendo, to kings 
dle; is the kindling, or ſetting any 7 
Body on fire. HY 
Acceſſion, the ſame as aagoZuopuds, 
among the Greeks, and the Exarer- 
bation of the Latin; is the Fit, or 
Time of being worſt in any Inzer- 
mittent Diſeaſe, _ „ 
Acceſſory Nerve, from ad, to, 
and cedo, to approach, ſo called by. 
Willis, is that which ariſes from te 
Medulla Spinalis, about the begin- 
ning of the ſixth Pair of the Neck: 
as it aſcends to the Head, it receives 
on each ſide a Twig from the firſt 
five Pair of Nerves of the Neck, 
as they ariſe ftom the Medulla Spi. 
nalis ; then it enters the Skull, and 
paſſes out of it again, with the Par 
Fagum, and is wholly ſpent upoy 
the Muſculus Trapezins. 1 
Accident, is what cannot ſupſiſt 
of it ſelf, but hath a 8 Rela 
tion - ſomething elſe, And an Ef- 
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ect or Diſtemper is ſaid to be acci- 
dental, which does not flow neceſ- 
ſarily from the firſt Cauſe, but from 
caſual Interpoſitions. And it is by 
ſome Writers uſed pretty much in 
the ſame Acceptation as the Term 
Symptom, f 
Accretion, from ad, to, and creſ- 
co, to increaſe, ſignifies the ſame 
as Appoſition, or Juxta-Poſition, 
Dr. Ha vers, in his Ofteology, ſays, 
that the nutritious Particles being ſe- 
parated by the Glands placed every 
where on the ſides of the Arteries, 


are carried into thoſe ſmall nervous 


Pipes or Interſtices of the Fibres, 


* Where the Spirits move, ſo that they 


fall in the way of, the Spirits Motion ; 
which he ſuppoſes to be twofold ; 
one direct, and the other rotatory. 
While an Animal is capable of Ac- 
cretion, and the Particles of which 


the Solids conſiſt, are not entirely 


united at their Extremities, but ca- 


th end-ways and laterally; the 


i * of receding one from another, 


s act upon the nutritious Parti- 


ges by their rotatory Motion, by 
Which they carry them to the ſides 
of the Fibres and bony Strings, dri- 


Ving ſome againſt the ſides of their 


Parts, and forcing them out lateral- 
Jy ; others they drive into the Inter. 

ices between the Extremities, there- 
by lengthening every Series of them; 
and thus the Parts of an Animal Bo- 


k dy increaſe both in Thickneſs and 


Longitude. But after the Particles 
are united at their Extremities, and 
no longer capable of making room 


to lodge the nutritious Parts out of 
the way of the direct Motion of the 
Spirits; then the Spirits come to act 


upon the nutritious Matter by that 
Motion, and fo drive it thro' the 


nervous Channels, that it has not 


the liberty of ſtopping and adher- 
ing: upon which the Accretion of 
the Animal ceaſes. 3 
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Acerb, from Acerbus, ſour; ſig- 
nifies ſomewhat acid, with an addi= 
tion of roughneſs ; as moſt Fruits 
are before they are ripe. 

Acetabulum, the ſame as Umbi- 
licus Veneris. It expreſſes alſo that 
Cavity in the Huckle-Bone, which 
is appointed to receive the head of 
the Thigh-Bone withirrit ; and like- 
Wiſe ſeveral Glands are called Ace- 
tabula; concerning which, ſee Co- 
tyledones. | 

Acetum, Vinegar; the Producti- 
ons of vinoos Fermentation, fer- 
mented afreſn after a peculiar man- 
ner, are thus call'd. Vinegar is 
a ſolution of the Tartar, or native 
Salt of the Vegetable which affords 
it, and therefore has wonderful Vir- 
tues in Medicine, exceeding thoſe of 
Wine; but its Nature, Virtues and 
Uſes, mult be learn'd from Chy- 
miſtry. 

Achilleius, or Tendo Achillis, The 
Tendon formed by the Tails of ſe- 
veral Muſcles, and tied to the Os 
Calcis, is thus called, from its action 
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in conducing to ſwiftneſs of Pace, 


the Term importing ſo much. 

Achor, is a Species of the Herpes, 
and appears with a cruſty Scab,which 
cauſes an itching and ſtink on the 
Surface of the Head, occaſioned 
by a ſalt ſharp Serum ouzing thro® 
the Skin. 

Acidulz, a diminutive of Acid 
are medicinal Springs, impregnated 
with ſharp Particles, as all the Ni- 
trous, Chalybeate, and Alum Springs 
are The Tpecific Gravities of the 
ſeveral Mineral Waters of England, 
are not yet ſettled to the Satisfacti- 
on of all Parties: ſome making them 
lighter, and others heavier than com- 
mon Water; and each ſtrenuouſly and 
poſitively arguing on his own ſide, 
and fondly ſuppoſing that the Waters 
themſelves can never alter, (tho we 
ſee they do eyery hour) and that 
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themſelves cannot be miſtaken in 
their Experiments, tho try'd ever ſo 
roughly. There are very few Men 
qualified to make this Experiment 
with any tolerable accuracy; and 
tho it were done to the utmoſt 
exactneſs, he muſt be but little 
acquainted with Nature, who ſhall 
pretend to draw oy general and- 
dogmatical Concluſions from his 
own particular Obſervations, made, 
perhaps, only at a few particular 
times, without any regard to the 
thouſand Circumſtances that wou'd 
be taken into conſideration by a 
wary Naturaliſt, 

Acids, from Acidus, ſour : all 
Liquors and Subſtances are ſo called, 
which being compoſed of pointed 
Particles, ale the Taſte in a ſharp 
and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying whether any 
particular Liquor or Subſtance hath 
in it Particles of this kind, is by 
mixing it with Syrup of Violets, 
which it will turn of a' red colour ; 
but if it has none, and inclines to 
the other ſide, that of containing 
alkaline or lixivial Particles, it 
changes that Syrup green. The 
generality of Mankind ſeem little 
aware of what yaſt importance it is 
to Phyſic and Natural Philoſophy, 
fully to ſettle and determine the 
preciſe Nature, and ſet the Differ- 


This has indeed been attempted by 
various Writers in Medicine, but 
with Views too narrow and confin'd 
for a general Naturaliſt, who might 
eaſily clear up the Point roma 
variety of Experiments but gor 
without a conſiderable degree of 
Knowledge in Chymiſtry. The 
Words in themſelves carry a preciſe 
Meaning, and are not the vague 
fluctuating Terms they Paſs for a- 


does not know the difference be- 
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ence between Acids and Alkalies, © 


mong the ignorant. And he who 


1 
tween Alkalies and Acids, the pro 
es and ſigns of each, their ef- 
ects upon the human Body, and 
when to apply them, ought not to 
be truſted in the practice of P hy? 
fic. But this neceſſary piece of 
knowledg is not to be gain'd withs 
out converſing with genuicneChymil- 
try, which alone can teach the Ge- 
neration, Deſtruction, Tranſmutati- 
on and Diſguiſes of Acids and Alka- 
lies, with their Nature, Powers, Pro- 
erties, Effects, and various ſes both 
in natural Philoſophy and Medicine. 
Acid Spirits: thoſe of Vitriol, 
Sulphur, ezc. ſo called, but very 
improperly, Vacant they are ſpeci- 
fically heavier than Water, and are 
nothing elſe but ſharp Salts divided 
and fuſed in Phlegm. Sir 1ſaac 
Newton and M. Homberg have fur- 
niſh'd us with a very pretty Theory 
of Acids, as to the manner of 
their action, which proceeds: from 
their attractive Powers, and pointed 
Figures of their ſaline Spiculz zi 
and M. Homberg has an ingenious 
way of eſtimating their Fiete 
Forces, which he finds to 6 
proportion to their Gravities. 
Acini, ſmall Grains that gro 
in Fruits like the Grape-Stones; 
whence Anatomiſts have called ma- 
ny Glands of a ſimilar Formation, 
Acini Glanduloſs. +. VETS 
Aciniformis Tunica, is the ſame 
with the Tunica Uvea of the Eye. 
Acmaſticos, the fame as Homoto- 
nos, is a' Species of a Synochgs, ©  _ 
wherein the febrile Heat cominues 
of the ſame Tenor to the ence. 
Ame, from d xpeCoy wigeo, to 
grow ſtrong ; ſignifies the height of 
any thing, and is more eſpecially 
uſed to denote the height of a'Dif= 
temper z which is divided into four 
Periods by ſome Inſtitution Writers, 
1. The Arche, the Beginning or firſt 
Attack, 2. Anabafis, the Growth, 
B 4 | Zo 
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tance to a Phyſician to 
ed, as he can only be from Chy- - 


mours of t 


3 Diſeaſes in the human Body. There 
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racme, Which is the Declenſion of 


the Diſtemper, 
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Acor, is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs that ſourneſs in the Stomach 
contracted by Indigeſtion, and from 
whence Flatulencies and acid Belch- 
ings ariſe. | 

Acouſticks, are Medicines or Means 
to help the hearing, ſrom A, 
audio, to hear. Ke 

Acraſy, exgacia, ſignifies Debi- 
lity or Impotency, from Relaxa- 
tion, or a loſt Tone of the Parts. 

Acrid, from the ſame Original as 
the former, ſignifying the ſame 
thing, tho in a leſs degree. 


Acrimony, expreſſes a Quality in 


Bodies, by which they corrode, de- 


ſtroy, or diſſolve others; from 
acer, ſharp. Tis of ot impor- 
e acquaint- 


miſtry, with the various kinds of 
Aerimony attending the different 
kinds of Aliment, and ſo cauſing 


2s frſt a ſaline "ory which 
may be either muriatic, ſpontane- 
ouſly acid, or fermented.: the ſaline 
Acrimony may be the Cauſe of 
thirſt, hoarſeneſs, roughneſs, dri- 
neſs, Riffnels « of the Parts ſerving 
to Deglutition and the Voice; very 
conſiderably affect the ſerous Hu- 

be Body, too much diſ- 
ſolye or unfit them for | repair- 
ing the Body, and even deſtroy the 
Texture of the ſmaller Solids, and 
alſo occaſion  gnawing Pains and 


the muriatic Scuryy ; the ſpontane- 
ons acid Acrimony will aſtringe or 
criſp up the Fibres, incraſſate and 
Foagulate the Juices, give the Heart- 


burn, cc, And this kind of Acri, 
mony principally reſides in ſuch 


= Summer-fruit as is over-ripe. The 


like Effects, but in a leſs degre 


may alſo be produced by fermentec 
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rus, the Sho 
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acrimonious Bodies, as by prick'd. 
Wines, Vinegar, Sc. by too free 
Uſe whereof the Serum grows ſha 


Y 


and acrid, ſo as to bring on the 


Rheumatiſm, Gout, exc. The aro- 
matic or ſpicy Acrimony, cauſed 
in the Body by the mixture of a- 
crid Salts, and Oils, will give a 
Thirſt, Heat, the Heart-burn, Vo- 
miting, a Fever, exc. Thirdly, the 
Acrimony of ſtrong ſpirituous or 
inebriating Liquors, will cauſe a 
drineſs in the Mouth, a criſpy Con- 
ſtriction of the Fibres, an obſtinate 
Coagulation of the Juices, Weak- 
neſs, Flatulencies, Obſtructions, Fe- 
vers, a Dropſy, exc. And laſtly, 
the ſubtile fermenting Acrimony of 
vinous Liquors — brew'd or 
fermented, will generate Wind in 
the Inteſtines, cauſe Vomiting, a 
Diarrhæa, exc. | 

Acriſia, is a turbulent State of a 
Diſeaſe, which will ſcarce ſuffer any 


Judgment to be form'd thereof; 


from the priyitive Particle a, and 
xeivw, judico, to judge. | 
Acrocordon, is a particular Species 
of Warts, that is more ſharp, pro- 
minent and pendulous than the 
common ſort, much taken notice of 
by antient Writers, Leys rode by 
Aetius and Celſus ; and of the ſame 
kind as Plutarch reports, Q. Fabius 
Maximus to have taken the Cogno- 
men of Verrucoſus from, and men- 
tioned by Serenus Sammonicus in this 
Diſtich, 


Interdum exiſtit turpi yerruca 
papilla, 
e quondam Fabio verum cog- 
nomen adheſit. 


Acromium, from u , ſum- 
mus, the Top; and au-, Hume- 
e z it is the upper 
houlder-blade. 


be, 


Proceſs of the 


Ale, a Word by which ſome an- 
tient Writers expreſſed Elder. 

Action, and active Principles, in 
Phyſic, have been made uſe of to 
expreſs ſome Diviſions of Matter 
that are by ſome particular Modifi- 
cations, comparatively active in re- 
ſpect of others; as the Chymiſts 
call Spirit, Oil and Salt active, be- 
cauſe their Parts are ſo diſpoſed to 
Motion, in compariſon of thoſe of 
Earth and Phlegm : but in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, all Motion in Matter is rather 
Paſſion; and there is no active 
Principle, unleſs we call ſo that 
known Property of Gravitation, or 
Attraction, on which the Newtoni- 
an Philoſophy is founded. 

Acuate, from acuo, to ſharpen; 
is when an Acid is added to any 
Mixture to ſharpen it, or make it 
ſourer than before. N 
Acute Diſeaſe. Inſtitution Wri- 
ters define this very confuſedly : but 
what beſt expreſſes it, is any Diſ- 
eaſe which is attended with an in- 
ereaſed Velocity of Blood, and ter- 
minates in a few days. 

Additament, a Term of Chy- 
miſtry ; which ſignifies any Mate- 
rial mixt along with a principal In- 
gredient, to fit it for the deſign'd 
Operation, Thus Salts are diſtill'd 
from Bone · aſhes, Brick - duſt, or the 
like, to prevent theit running toge- 
ther, and make them afford their 
Spirits with the greater eaſe. 

Adducent Muſcles, from ad, and 
duco, to bring to; are thoſe that 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw toge- 
ther the Parts of the Body where- 
to they are annexed : as, | 

Adductor Oculi, is the Muſcle of 
the Eye; ſo called, becauſe it in- 
clines the Pupil towards the Noſe 
and alſo Bibitorius, becauſe it di- 
rects the Eye towards the Cup in 
drinking. 

Adduttor Pollitis, is a Muſcle of 
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a broad. Termination at the ſuperior 


Part of the firſt Bone of the Thumb; 


and this brings the Thumb near the 
Fore-finger, | 


Adduttor Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſ- 


cle of the great Toe, which ariſes . 


from the inferior Part of the Os 
Cuneiforme tertium, and is inſerted 
into the internal Part of the Oſſa 
Seſſamoideia of the great Toe, which 
it draws nearer the reſt. 
Adenography, is a Treatiſe of 
the Glands, 2 
a Gland; and yoage, ſcribo, to 
Write. : 


ripe Tumor, from obſtructed Viſ- 
cidities, that appears like a natural 
Gland, altho in Parts 
chem. { 
Adeps, Fat, ſometimes is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Pinguedo, and applied 
only to the harder Fat, commonly 
called Suet ; but by moſt Writers 
they are uſed indifferentix. 
Adepts : Such are called ſo as 
retend to ſome extraordina 
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the Thumb, which ariſes tendinous 
in common with the Adductor In-. 
dicis, and aſcends obliquely towards 


om d , Glandula, 


Adenoſus ab ſceſſus, is a hard un- 
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free from 


in Chymiſtry, from adipiſcor. to ob= 


tain ; but theſe have too often pro< 


ved either Enthuſiaſts or Impoſtors : 


and ſuch Paracelſus, Helmont, and 


their Followers have been f + 


: 
but whether juſtly or no, let thoſe 
ſay who are be 
their Writings and Pretenſions. 

Ade 


in all che Properties of two Bodies, 


from ad, and equo, to be equal to; 


and thus adequate Ideas are ſuch I- 


mages or Conceptions of an Object, 


as perfectly repreſent it. 


Adiaphorous,aTerm which implies 


acquainted with 
te, expreſſes an Equality - 


the ſame with neutral; and is par- 


ticularly uſed of ſome Spirits and 


Salts, which are neitheg of an acid. | 


nor alkaline Nature, 
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called albuginea. 
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Particle a, and Nanvie, perſpiro; is 


-a Diminution or Obſtruction of na- 
- tural Perſpiration, and that in which 
the Antients chiefly placed the Cauſe 
of Fevers. 

Adipoſa Membrana, is any fat 
Membrane, whereof every Muſcle 
has one, from Adeps, which * 

Fat; but it is more particularly ap- 
plied to that in which the Kidneys 
are wrapped up. OT 

Adipoſa Vena, or Renalis, is a 
Vein ariſing from the deſcending 
Trunk of the Cava, which ſpreads 
mtſelf on the Coat and Fat that co- 


vers the Kidneys. 


® Adipoſs Ductus, called allo Sac- 
culi, and Veſicule adipoſe, are Paſ- 
- | fages which convey the Fat into the 
” Interſtices of the Muſcles, or to the 
Parts between the Fleſh and the 


Adjutorium, from ad, and | apes 
to help, is a Bone ſo called, by 
& Peſalines and others, becauſe it is ve- 
xy uſeful in lifting up the Arm, This 


Perm is alſo given by ſome Writers 


to ſugh means of Cure as are only 


flubſervient to others of more Im- 


ce. N 
 Adnata Tunica, fo called from 
- 28d, and naſcor, to grow to, is the 
common Membrane of the Eye; al- 
ſ o called conjunctive, which ſprings 
- from the Skull, and grows to the 
exterior Part of the Tunica Cornea; 


and that the viſible Species may 
paſs there, leaves a round Cavity 


forward, to which is annexed» an- 


other Tunic, without any particular 
name, made up of the Tendons of 

thoſe Muſcles which move the Eye: 
by reaſon of its whiteneſs it is alſo 

geo Eye, 

= *Adoleſcens, expreſſes that Part of 
Life between the End of Childhood, 

and a Man“ full Strength, and is 


- #eckoned the moſt healthful, 
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Ad Pondis omnium, | the weights 
of the whole, 2 that the Laſt 


preſcribed Ingredient ought to weigh 
as much as all the others taken to- 
gether, | : 

Adſtrictory. See Aſtringent. 

e e is , thing that 
bene erb, and not in the com- 
mon Coutſe of natural Cauſes, hap- 
pens to make a Part of another; 
as the Nodes and Glands in ſtru- 
mous Caſes are ſaid to be adventi- 
tious Glands, in diſtinction from 
thoſe which are naturally produced. 

Adulteration, is the debaſing a 
Medicine with bad Ingredients, or 
putting one thing for another for 
the ſake of greater Profit: a thing 
very well underſtood by the whole- 
ſale Dealers in all the Parts of Me- 
dicine, 

Aduſt, from aduro, to burn; ſig- 
nifies ſuch Humours as by long 
Heat become of a hot and fiery 
Nature, as Choler, and the like, 


But this Term is of late much wore ' 


out of Phyſic, becauſe it conyeys no 
diſtinct Idea. 

Agagropilus, is uſed for thoſe 

Balls which are generated in the 
Stomachs of ſome Animals, con- 
taining matter like Hair, and hard 
without ſide; and of which a very 
elaborate Diſſertation hath been 
wrote by Hieronymus Velſchins 3 
Which the Curious may turn to for 
further Information. 
Agylops, is a Tumour or Syel- 
ling in the great Corner of the Eye, 
bythe Root of the Noſe, either 
with or without an Inflammation. 
This name is alſo given to a Plant, 
for its ſuppoſed Virtues againſt ſuch 
a Diſtemper. Tis derived from 
ae rupicapra, a wild Goat, 
and O, globulus, a Ball, 

Fgyptiacum, is an Ointment, 
tho improperly ſo called, as conſiſt- 


ing only of Honey, Verdigreaſe 
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and Vinegar. 'Twas firſt preſcri- 
bed by Meſue, and ſeems to take its 


name from its colour, which re- 


ſembles that of an Egyptian. 
Zolipile, is a round hollow Ball 
made of Iron, Braſs, Copper, c. 
and furniſhed with a Neck, in which 
there is a very ſlender Pipe open- 
ing to the Ball. Sometimes the Neck 
is made to ſcrew into the Ball, that 
the Cavity may the more readily be 
filled with Water. But if there be 
no Screw, fill it with Water, thus; 


heat the Ball red hot, and then 


throw it into a Veſſel of Water; 
the Water will run in at the ſmall 
Hole, and fill about + of the Ca- 
vity. And if after this the Zolipile 
be laid on or before the Fire, ſo 
that the Water and Veſſel become 
very much heated, the va us 
Air will be forced out with very 
great Noiſe and Violence; but it 
will be by fits, and not with a con- 


ſtant and uniform Blaſt. Perhaps 


they may be ſometimes of uſe to 
blow the Fire, where a very quick 
and ſtrong Blaſt is required, And 
they may ſerve to ſcent or per- 
fume a Room, by filling them with 
perfum'd inſtead. of common Wa- 
ter. They are commonly uſed in 
Italy to eure ſmokey Chimneys; 
which they do by being hung over 
the Fire, and carrying up the ſmoke 
thereof along with the ſteam that 
iſſues out of their Orifice. 
Equilibrium, is when either equal 
— * at equal Diſtances, of un- 


equal ones at 1 propor- 


tionable Diſtances from the Center, 
make the Arms of any Libra or 
Balance to hang even; ſo that th 
do equiponderate, and not out- weig 
one another: In ſuch à Caſe we 
ſay the Balance is in Æquilibrio, a 
common Term in Mechanicks. 
ZEqutvocal. See Equivocal. 


Ether is underſtood of that Me- 
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themſelves to mean by this Term 


the whole Atmoſphere, and what - 


ſoever is ſuſpended in it. But . 
ther, in propriety of Language, ſig- 


nifies a fine, fluid, ſubtile Subſtance 


or Medium much rarer than Air, 
and every way diffuſed in the in- 
terſtaller ſpaces of the World, ſo 
that it 
than all the ſolid Matter of the Uni- 
verſe put together. An Zther, en- 


dow'd with all the Properties an in- 
genious Philoſopher cou'd require, 


7 infinitely more room 
t 


0 


might help to explain many Pheno- + ../ 


mena of Nature, and has for this 
purpoſe been adopted by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and offer'd as the imme+ 
diate Cauſe of Gravity. See Air. 
AÆthiops Mineral, a Medicine fo 
called, from its dark colour, pre- 
pared of Qufekſilver and Sulphur 
ground together in a marble Mor- 
tar to a blagk Pouder. Tis frequent- 
ly preſcribgd-; but thoſe who have 
uſed it moſk think its Virtues are 
not very great. : 


Xrugo, Verdigreaſe, is Copper! 
reduced to a green friable : | 


by Acids, Dzoſcorides, Rulandus, 


Schroder, and other Writers on the 


Materia medica, deſcribe both a 


native and factitious Sort, Others, © 
give the ſame Appellation to the 
particularly-: 


Aſtuary, a kind of Vapour-Bath, _ 
Ambroſe Parey calls an Inſtrument - 
thus, which he deſcribes for convey- 


Rult of Iron or Lead, 


ing Heat to any particular Part; and 
Palmarins, de morb. contag. gives 
a Contrivance under this Name for 
ſweating the whole Body. 

| Etiology, from aria, Canſa, ® 
Cauſe, and % , Sermo ; is & 
Diſcourſe on the Cauſes of 
pers. 
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dium or Fluid, in which all ther 
Bodies float: but fome explain 
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Etites, Eagle - Stonez.—ſo called 
becauſe it is ſaid to be found in an 
Eagle's Neſt. It is about the Big- 
— of a Cheſnut, and is hollow 


with ſomewhat in it that rattles up- 


on ſhaking ; which affords ſome 
very odd Conceits, it being for this 
Reaſon termed by ſome, Lapis ve- 
luti pregnans, alio in Utero ſonante, 
j. e. A Stone pregnant with ano- 
ther. But the . — Conjectures 
of its Virtues begin to be taken but 


Iltttle notice of. 


Affection, is applied on many Oc- 
caſions where the name of the Diſ- 
temper is put adjectively, as Hypo- 
condriacal Affection, and the like. 
This Term is alſo ſometimes uſed 
in Phyſics, much in the ſame ſenſe 
as Properties, as the Affections of 
Matter are thoſe Properties with 
which it is naturally endued. 

Adgillochum, Aloes Wood; it is 
a Tree in the Eaſt- Indies brought 
to us in ſmall Bits, of a ve - 4 
grant Scent. It is hot, drying, and 
accounted a Strengthener of the 


Nerves in general, The beſt is of 


a blackiſh purple Colour, and ſo 

light as to ſwim upon Water. 

Agent, is N ſometimes 
ums, or ſuch 


eſt ſhare of Motion. 


- _ Agglutination, is in ſtrictneſs the 


glewing two Bodies together; but 
generally imports the Addition of 
new Subſtance, or giving a greater 
Conſiſtence to the animal Fluids, 
whereby they are render d fitter for 
Nouriſhment, See Incraſſating. 
Aggregate, is the Sum /ariling 
from the Addition of two or more 
Bodies together; from ad, and gro- 
go, to gather together, 
Agreſta, is the ſame as Ompha- 
cium, which is the Juice of unripe 
Grapes. The Oil likewiſe from un- 


ripe Olives is by ſome called in like 


manger. 


nations 


„ 
Agrypny, from the private Par- 
ticle æ, and de-, Somnus, is long 
Watching, when Perſons cannot 
ſleep, and is the ſame as a Coma 
Vigil. 
Azues: Intermitting Fevers of all 


kinds are of this Claſs; and whether 


there is a cold Fit or not, is of no 
great moment as to the Intentions 
of cure, that being more accidental 
than eſſential hereunto ; altho in- 
deed the Term Ague, if from Algor, 
Coldneſs, as ſome will have it, is 
applicable only where the cold Fit 
is ſenſible, See Digreſſion 2. con- 
cerning Agues, c. in the Expla- 
of Sanctoriuss Medicina 
Statica. 

Agyrte, formerly expreſſed cer- 
tain Strollers, who pretended to 
ſtrange things from ſupernatural Aſ- 
ſiſtances, but of late is applied to 
all Quacks, and illiterate Dablers in 
Medicine. . 

Air, is generally underſtood to 
be that Fluid in which we breathe, 
that is compreſſible, dilatable, and 
covers the Earth to a great height; 


and differs from Zther in refracting 


the Rays of the heavenly Lumina- 
ries, For its many Properties, con- 
ſult Boyle, Hook, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton; but the moſt material ar 
the following. of 

The lower Parts of Air are al- 
ways more compreſſed than thoſe 
above; and the Spaces into which 
it may be compreſſed, are always 
reciprocally proportional to the 
gompreſſing Weight; and becauſe 
its Denſity is proportional to its 
Compreſſion, its Particles recede 
from each other with Forces reci- 
procally proportional to the Diſtan- 
ces of their Centers, - 

The ſpecific Gravity of Air to 
Water, according to Mr, Boyle, is 
in round Numbers eſtimated, as 1 
NIE D8 from. comparing ins 
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Experiments with the Obſervations 
of Dr. Halley and Sir Iſaac News 
don, its Denſity appears to be near- 
er, as 1 to 800; and the Denſity 
of Mercury to Water being as 14 
to 1, the Denſity of Air to Mercury 
will be as 1 to 11200: fo that the 
Air we breathe in takes up 11200 
times the ſpace that a like Quantity 
of Mercury would. And yet the 
Air vy Experiment hath been found, 
without any adventitious Heat, by 
the Force of its own Spring, to 
poſſeſs 13000 times the ſpace it 
does when preſſed by the incum- 
bent Atmoſphere ; and therefore it 
may poſſeſs 

times greater than the ſame Weight 
of Mercury; and by the Addition of 
Heat, it may be forced to fill a 
ſpace yet much larger. Now. if 


ve conſider the Air we breathe in 
may be compreſled into 40 times 


leſs ſpace than that which it now 
fills, it may then poſſeſs a ſpace 
520000 times 22 at one time 
than another; for 13000 X 40 == 
520000. 

Our Bodies are equally preſſed 
upon by the incumbent Atmo- 
ſphere, and the Weight they ſuſtain 
is equal to a Cylinder of Air, whoſe 
Baſe is equal to the Superficies of 
our Bodies, Now a Cylinder of 
Air of the Height of the Atmo- 
ſphere is equal to a Cylinder of Wa- 
ter of the ſame Baſe, and 35 Foot 
high, as appears by the Experiment 
of Pumping ; ſo that every Foot 
ſquare of the Superficies of our Bo- 
dies, is preſſed upon by a Weig 
of Air equal to 35 cubical Feet of 
Water; and a cubical Foot of Wa- 
ter being found by Experiment to 
weigh 76 Pound Troy Weight, there- 
fore the Compaſs of a Foot ſquare 
upon the Superficies of our Bodies 
ſuſtains a Quantity of Air equal to 


2660 8, for 76 x 35 = 266; and 


a ſpace 145600000 - 
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ſo many Foot Square as is upon 
the — whe Body, ſo many 
times 2660 1b does that Body bear: 
So that if the Superficies of a Man's 
Body was to contain 153 ſquare Feet, 
which is pretty near the Truth, he 
would ſuſtain a Weight equal to 
39900 Ib, for 2660 x 15 — 39900, 
which is above 13 Tun. The dif- 
ference of the Weight of Air which 
our Bodies ſuſtain at one time more 
than at another, is alſo very great. 
The whole Weight of Air which 
preſſes upon our Bodies when the 
Mercury is higheſt in the Barometer, 
is equal to 39900 Ib : The Differ- 
ence therefore between the greateſt 
and the leaſt Preſſure of Air upon 
our Bodies, may be prov'd to be e- 
ual to 3982 ib, The Difference of 
the Air's Weight at different times, 
is meaſured by the different Height 
to which the Mercury is buoyed u 
inthe Barometer; and the greateſt 
Variation of the Height of the Mer- 
cury being 3 Inches, a Column of 
Air of any aſſignable Baſe equal to 
the Weight of a Cylinder of Mercus 
ry of the ſame Baſe, and the Alti- 
tude of 3 Inches, will be taken off 
from the Preſſure upon a Body of an 
equal Baſe, at ſuch times as the 
Mercury is three Inches Jower in 
the Barometer; ſo that every Inch 
ſquare of the Surface of our Bodies 
is preſſed upon at one time mot 
than another, by a Weight of Air 


equal to the Weight of three cubi- 8 : | A 
Now a cu- 


cal Inches of Mercury, 
bical Foot of Water being 76 Ib, a 


ght cubical Foot of Mercuty muſt be 


1064 , = 102144 Drams, And as 
102144 Drams is to a cubical Foot, 
or which is all one, 1728 cubical 
Inches: : 595327 Drams, to one 
cubical Inch. So that a cubical 
Inch of Mercury (throwing away 
the Fraftion, which is inconſidera- 
ble) is == 59 Drams ; and there be- 
a « > | # ES ing 
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ing 144 ſquare Inches in a Foot 


ſquare, therefore a Maſs of Mercury 
ola Foot _ Baſe = 144 ſquare 


Inches, and three Inches high, muſt 


contain 432 cubical Inches of Mer- 


cury, Which x 59 (the Number of 


Drams in a cubical Inch of Mercu- 


#y) makes 25488 Drams : and this 


Weight does a Foot' ſquare of the 
= Surfaces of our Bodies ſuſtain at one 
time more than at another, Sup- 


poſe again the Superficies of a hu- 
man Body = 15 Foot ſquare, then 


would the Body ſuſtain at one time 


more than at another, a Weight 
=15 x 25488 =+*=32? Drams 


(ze Ounces) =3982 = i 


Troy. 
Hence it is ſo far from being a 
Wonder, that we ſometimes ſuffer 
in our Health by a Change of Wea- 
ther, that it is the, greateſt we don't 
always do fo : for when we conſi- 
der that our Bodies are ſometimes 
preſſed upon by near a Tun and a 
f Weight more than at another, 
and that this Variation is often very 
ſudden ; 'tis ſurprizing that 2 
ſachChange ſhould not entirely brea 


| the Frame of our Bodies to pieces. 


And the Veſſels of our Bodies bong 
ſo much ftrajtned by an encreaſe 
Preſſure, would ſtagnate the Blood 


up to the very Heart, and the Cir- 
—eulatioh would quite ceaſe, if Na- 
ite had not wiſely. contriv'd, that 


when the Reſiſtance to the circula- 
ting Blood is grefiteſt, the Impetus 
by which the Heart contracts ſhould 


be ſo too; for upon increaſe of 


the Weight of the Air, the 4 
will be A forcibly 2 2 , 


and thereby the Blood more inti- 


mately broken and divided, ſo that 


n becomes fitter for the more fluid 
. Secretions; ſuch as that of the ner- 
vous Fluid, by which the Heart 


will be more ſtro 


ngly contracted. 


And the Blood's Motion towards 


A oy” 4 | ' Lab ) 1 * * 


the Surface of the Body being ob- 
ſtructed. it will paſs in greater Quan- 
- to the Brain, where the Preſſure 
of the Air is taken off by the Cra- 
nium; upon which ſcore alſo more 
Spirits will be ſeparated, and the 
Heart on that account too more en- 
abled to carry on the Circulation 
thro' all paſſable Canals, whilſt 
ſome others towards the Surface are 
obſtructed. The moſt conſiderable 
Alteration made in the Blood upon 
the Air's greater or leſſer Preſſure 
on the Surface of our Bodies, is ren- 
dring the Blood more or leſs com- 
py and making it croud into a 
eſs, or expand into a greater Space 
in the Veſſels it runs in: For the 
Air contained in the Blood always 
keeps itſelf in Zquilibrio with the. 
external Air that preſſes upon our 
Bodies; and this it does by a con- 
ſtant Niſus to unbend itſelf, which 
is always proportional to the com- 
preſſing Weight by which it was bent: 
ſo that if the Compreſſion or Weight 
of the circumambient Air be ever ſo 
little abated, the Air contained with- 
in the Blood unfolds its Spring, 
and forces the Blood to take up a 
larger Space than it did before. For 
further Effects of the Changes of 
Air upon human Bodies, ſee Mead 
de Imperio Solis ac Lune in Corpora 
humana; Wainwright's Non-natus 
rals ; Sanftorius's Medicina S:aticas 
with Explanations ; and particularly 
what here ſtands under the Term 
Reſpiration, As for its Elaſticit) 
and undulatory Motion by whi 
Sounds are propagated, with many 
other of its Properties, conſult . 
;Graveſand's Elements of Natural 
Philoſophy, or rather Wolf Elemen- 


ta Matheſeos univerſz. 


Ar. pump, an Engine contriv'd to 
exhauſt ot draw out the Air from 


Veſſels; in which any living Bodies 


or other Subſtances may be inclu- 
bo ; ded, 


a. 
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This Engine has brought a deal of 


Light both into Philoſophy and Me- 


dicine; for the firſt Improvement 
whereof, ſo as to make it manage- 
able and commodious, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Boyle. 

Al, is an Arabic Particle put to 
Words to exalt their Value or Sig- 
nificancy; as Alcaly, Alchymy, and 
the like. 3 

Alagueta, a native Stone found in 
Balagat, that immediately ſtops any 
violent Hæmorrhage. 

Alabaſtre, a certain ſoft Species 
of Marble, ſo called from the Name 
of a Town in Egypt, near which it 
grew. The Antients made great uſe 


W of it for Boxes to contain their pre- 


cious Ointments or Perfumes, At 
preſent it is pretty much neglected, 


wo Mr. Boyle made ſeveral Experi- 


ments upon it, which admirably il- 
luſtrate and confirm his Doctrine of 
Fluidity and Firmneſs. As for 
what concerns Statues, or caſting 
of Moulds with this Stone, its place 
is now gengrally ſupply'd by Plaiſter 
of Paris. 

Ale, ſignifies Wings, and there- 
fore is often uſed to expreſs ſuch 
Parts of the Body as bear any Re- 
ſemblance thereto ; as the ſides of 
the Noſe, the upper Part of the 
Ear, and the Proceſs of the Bone 
Sphenoides. 

. Alares Muſculi, See Pterygoides. 

Albuginea Oculi. See Adnata Tu- 


| mica. Albugo and Album Oculi are 


the fame. Albugo ſometimes alſo 
expreſſes the Pin and Web, which is 
a white Speck in the horny Tunicle 
of the Eye that obſtructs the Sight, 
Albuginea Tunica. See Tunica 
Albuginea. | > 
Alcaheft, is an Arabic Word to 
expreſs a univerſal Diſſolyent,which 
was pretended to by Paracelſus and 
Helmont ; the latter whereof (a Man 


' have 


otherwiſe of great Veracity, as ts" 


the 1 he delivers, which 
repeated with Succeſs)...calls all 


ince his time been frequent- 
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1 
the Gods to witneſs that he was poſe - 1 


ſeſs'd of it, Upon a full Exanuna- 
tion into this Matter, and ticu- 
larly by the diligent Search of the 
incomparable Boerhave, we have 
room to ſuſpect that Helmon in 


this caſe impoſed upon himſelf, or 


pretended to more than he could 


really perform; tho the thing in ii 


ſelf involves no manner of Contra- 
dition, and appears not abſolutel 

impoſſible to general Philoſophers, 
however ridiculous or deſperate it 
may be thought by Men not well 
verſed in chymical Matters. See 


Boyle, as to the Buſineſs of Men- 


ſtruums, and Boerhave's Chymiſtry. 
Alchymy, the more complex, 
difficult and elaborate part of Chy- 
miſtry, chiefly concerned in the 
ripening hi 
the baſer Metals into the nobler, as 
Tin or Quickſilver into Silver, or 
Gold, exc. by means of particular 
Menſtruums, Additions, or the uni- 
yerſal Agent, Fire. Tis t pi 
this Matias has never been full ; 
quir'd into ; for to a natural Ph | 
ſopher there is nothifig at all con- 
tradictory or whimſical in it. A 


Man cannot ſhew his Ignorance. > 


g. purifying and tranſmuting 


ny 
en- 
ilo- 


1 
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in this part of Philoſophy om; “; 


than by treating it with an Alix 
of Contempt; not but he may 


_ otherwiſe be a, Man of great 


Knowledge or Learning; but Al. 


chymy can never be learnt withoue 


things 


mere 


Practice. Many ſurpriai 
are daily done 2 d 
Mechanics, or illiterate 

who have had the Misfortune to be 
deſpiſed even by the Philoſophers, 


as well as the Men of the” World.” 
But whoever ventures to depreciate ' 


or ſpeak ſlightingly of Chymiſtry 


: « 


— 
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or Alchymy, ſhould firſt be ſure that 
they are not entirely ignorant of the 


| Art they cenſure, The Prevalence - 


of this forward Humour, has hin- 
der'd many Men from publiſhing 
what they knew of this admirable 
Art, which any one may eaſily ſa- 
tisfy himſelf is no Chimera, They 
who are unwilling to be at the Ex- 
pence of ee particular Experi- 
ments, may conſult the Writings of 
ſuch candid and ingenuous Authors 
as Mr. Boyle, M. Homberg. and the 
preſent Profeſſor of Chymiſtry at 


Leyden. | 
Alcali, generally taken to mean 
all ſuch Bodies as will ferment with 


Acids; but more properly belongs 
only to ſuch Salts * 1 by 
Incineration, and are ſometimes 
called lixiviate or fix'd Salts. 
Alcalization, or Alcalizated, is 
when any Liquor is impregnated 
with an alkaline Salt, either to make 


it a better Diſſolvent for ſome par- 


ticular Purpoſes, or to load the 
Phlegm fo as not to riſe in Diſtilla- 
tion, whereby the ſpicituous Parts 
will go over more pure. 
Alcohol, a Term uſed by Chy- 
miſts, both for a high reQify'd 
dephlegmated Spirit of Wine, and 
for any thing reduced into an im- 
palpable Powder. Rolfinkius, We- 
delius, and ſome others have diſpu- 


ted much about its proper Etymolo- 


py. and Signification ; but it now 
is well deb. and limited by the 
modern Philoſophical Chymiſts. 

Alembick is the common Inſtru- 
ment of Diſtillation, which every 
One muſt have ſeen: But inſtead of 
the round Gopper Head as uſual, 
tis now cuſtomary to have a Pew- 
ter Neek riſe ſome what higher out 
of it, and turn down again to join 
the Worm; becauſe this way the 
incloſed Liquor is not ſo apt to run 


over with too great a Fire; and it 


draws the Liquor finer, 


— 
Alexipharmick, is a Term doubt- 
ful both in its Etymology and Si 


nification, but it is moſt ſtrictly 
apply'd to ſuch things as prevent 


the miſchiefs of Bites from poiſo- 


nous Animals; it is however com- 


monly given to all thoſe things 
ally 


which avail in Fevers, ef; 
thoſe of a malignant kind, by pro- 
moting Sweat, 

Alexiterial, is of the ſame Signi- 
fication, and ordinarily uſed to Me- 
dicines given in Fevers. 

Algarot, is a Name given by 
ſome Chymiſts to the Mercurins 
Vite. 

Alhandal, an Arabic Name for 
Colocynt bis. 

Aliformes Muſculi, are Muſcles 
ariſing from the Pterygoide Bone, 
and ending in the Neck of the low- 
er Jaw, and towards the internal 
Seat of the Head. 

Aliformes Proceſſus, are the Pro- 
minences of the Os Cuneiforme. 

Aliment, ab alendo, to nouriſh, 
includes all that is taken in, as Meat 
or Drink, from whence Nouriſh- 
ment is expected. 

Aliquot Parts, are ſuch Parts of 
any Number or Quantity as will ex- 
actly meaſure it without any Re- 
mainder : As 3 is an Aliquot Part 
of 12, becauſe being taken 4 times, 
it will juſt meaſure it. | 

Alkaheft, and Alkali, See Alca- 
heſt and Alc ali. 

Allentoies, is the urinary Tunick 
placed between the Amnion and 
Chorion, which by the Navel and 
Urachus (or Paſſage by which the 
Urine is conveyed from the Infant 
in the Womb) receives the Uring 
that comes out of the Bladder. Dr. 
Hale in Phil. Tranſact. No 271, has 
given a very accurate Deſcription of 
the human Allentoies ; and aſſign'd 
the Reaſon Ar bee | 
its Exiſtence not before 


found it out: and given alſo an 


= Anſwer to thoſe who yet deny its 
8 This is likewiſe called 
Fiarciminalis, from A, Farci- 


Reality. 


men, a Gut, and 1% , Forma, 
shape; becauſe in many Brutes it 
is in the Shape of a Gut- Pudding, 
but in Man, and ſome other Ani- 
mals, it is round, and like the thin 
ſoft Skin which wrapped the Child 
in the Womb. | . 

Almonds of the Throat, or Ton- 
fille, called improperly Almonds of 
the Ears. They are two round 
Glands placed on the ſides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue under the com- 
mon Membrane of the Fauces, with 
which they are cover'd; each of 
them hath a large Oval Sinus, which 
opens into the Fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
thro* the great Sinus of a mucous 
and ſlippery Matter into the Fauces, 
Larynx, and OEſophagus, for the 
moiſtning and lubricating of thoſe 
Parts. When the OEſo Muſ- 
cle acteth, it compreſſeth the Al- 
monds; and as they are ſubje& to 
Inflammation, they frequently are 
the Occaſion of what the common 
People call a ſore Throat. 

Aloeties, are Medicines which 
chiefly conſiſt of Aloes. 

Alopechy, is a falling of the Hair, 
from what Cauſe  ſoeverz from 
den, Pulpes, a Fox, whoſe U- 
ine it is ſaid will occaſion Bald- 
Wneſs; or becauſe ſuch a Diſeaſe is 
common to that Creature. 
Abus, is the Diſtemper deſeri- 
bed by «> under the Name of 

Vitthgo, wherein the Skin 35 rough, 
and looks as if it had Drops of 
white upon it, not much differing 
from Morphew. 

; Alteratives, or altering Medi- 
cines, are ſuch as have no immedi» 
ate ſenſible Operation, but gra- 


*, 
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Jaws where the Teeth are placed, > 


V gain upon the Conſtitution, 


by changing the  Humours from a 
State of Diltemperature to Health, - 
= Cathartics. Tis 1 _ | 
a ſerviceable thing to give ſuch Me- 
dicines as are . — 1 
by way of Alteratives in ſtubborn 
chronical Caſes. Thus the Tinftur. "| 
Sacra, for inſtance, given in the 
quantity of half a Spoonful for a2 
Doſe, has no immediate effect upon 
the Inteſtines, ſo as to diſcharge 
their Contents, but paſſes on to the _ . | 
farther Stages of Circulation, 
Aludels are ſubliming Pots uſed 
in Chymiſtry: They are without 
Bottoms, and fitted into one ano» 
ther, as many as there is occaſion 
for; at the Bottom of the Furnace: 
there is a Pot that holds the Matter 
to be ſublimed; and at the Top 
there is a Head to retain the Flows 
ers that riſe up after this manner. 


4 The Head. 
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12, 3. Three Aludels. 


e The Pot holding 
the Matter to be 
ſublimed. 
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Alvearium, the Cavity of the in- 
ward Ear, near the Paſſage which ©; 
conveys the Sound. In it that + 
Matter is collected called Ear War. 
Alveoli, thoſe Cavities in the 


F The Fire-Place, 


 Alvus, is underſtood in theſame _ ug 
manner as Abdomen; but, in a re 
limited and ſtrict Senſe, expreſſes 
rather the Condition of the Ms 
as when a Perſon is laxative; K isse 
called Alvus liquida ; when eee, 
Alvus dura; and when very ,, 
Alvus ad ſtricta. r 
Amalgama, is the Mixture of 9 
nay other Metal with Quickſil ren 
Amalgamate, is a Chymical Term, 
FP 
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* 


Part of the Brain. 


2 Nerves being obſtruct 
is ridiculous ; for the Arteries muſt 
firſt be obſtructed, becauſe there is 


Metal with Quickſilver, either for 
the Conveniency of working it, as 
in Gilding, or to reduce ſuch Metal 
into Powder, as Gold, for medici- 


nal Uſes. 


Amatorii Muſculi, Muſcles of the 
Eyes, which give them a Caſt ſide- 
ways, an@aſlſt that particular Look 


Which is of Yonge called Ogling; 


from amo, to love, or Amator, a 


Lover. When the Abductor and 


Humilis act together, they give this 


oblique 8 3 

Amauroſis, from & , ob- 
fark, to 8 is a Pimnels of 
Sight, whether the Object be near 
or at a diſtance; but not from any 
viſible Defect in the Eye, but from 
ſome Diſtemperature of the inner 
Parts, occaſioning the Repreſentati- 
ons of Flies, Duſt, cc. floating 
before the Eyes ; which Appearan- 
ces are nothing elſe than the Parts 
of the Retina hid and compreſſed b 

the Blood-Veſſels being too 1 
ſtuffed and diſtended: ſo that in 
many ot its Parts all Senſe is loſt, 
and therefore no 8 can be 
painted upon them, whereby the 
Eyes, as it generally happens, be- 
ing continually rolling round, many 
Parts of Objects falling ſucceſſively 
upon them, are obſcure. The 
Cure of this depends upon a remo- 
val of the Stagnations in the Ex- 


tremities of thoſe Arteries which 


run over the Bottom of the Eye; 
and whatſoever forces away the 


- Matter obſtructing them, will alſo 
be able to remove the like Obſtruc- 


tions in the Arteries of any other 
For what is ge- 
nerally ſaid concerning the Optick 

2 in this Caſe, 


nothing in the Nerves, which was 
not before in the Arteries: and 
when a Nerve is obſtructed, it may 
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; ſignifying the mixing of any other 


AM 

Amber, a concreted vegetable 
Juice or Gum, tho vulgarly refer'd 
to the foſſil Kingdom. Tis rec- 
kon'd Cardiac and Cephalick. 

Ambe, is a ſuperficial jetting out 
of 4 Bone, 
a Chirurgical Inſtrument with which 
they reduce Bones, deſcribed b 
Scultetus, Arm. Chirurg. Par. 1. Tab. 
24. Fig. t, 2. till proper Reniedies 
for opening them are better known. 

Amblyopy, is the ſame Diſeaſe as 
Amauroſis, which fee ; from A- 
Cavs, obruſus, dull, and , 
video, to ſee. 

Ambroſia, was a ſounding Title 
given to Medicines which were pre- 
tended of uncommon Efficacy for 
ſupporting the Principles of Life, 
and procuring a kind of Immorta- 
lity : but ſuch Terms are now to be 
met with only amongſt the Herd 
of Empiricks. 

Amma, is the Name of a Girdle 
or Truſs, uſed in Ruptures to hinder 
the Inteſtines from bearing down 
too much. 

Amnion, or Amnios, is the in- 
nermoſt Membrane with which the 
Fœtus in the Womb is moſt imme- 
diately cover'd, and with which the 
reſt of the Secundines, the Chorion, 


and Alantois are ejected after Birth: 
it is whiter and thinner than the Cho- 


rion. It contains alſo a nutritious 
Humour, ſeparated by Glands ſup- 
plied to it for that purpoſe, with 
which the Fœtus is preſerv'd. It is 
outwardly clothed with the woe. 
Membrane, and the Chorion, whi 
ſometimes ſtick ſo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, that they can ſcarce be ſepa- 
rated. It hath all its Veſſels from 
the ſame Origin as the Chorzon. 


Amphibleſtroides, from "&pgiCc N- 


gesr, Rete, a Net, and dd, Forma, 


Shape, is a ſoft, white, and ſlimy 
Subſtance, which is thus named, be- 
cauſe if it be thrown into Water, it 
reſembles a Net. It ſhoots from 
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It is alſo the Name of 6 
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I the Centre of the Optic Nerve, and 
conſiſts of the medullary Subſtance 


W of it; and expanding it ſelf over 


the vitreous Humour, is extended 
as far as the Ligamentum Ciliare, or 
the Ligament of the Eye-Lids, If 
the whole Eye was to be conſider'd 
as a Flower, growing to the Brain 
by the Optick Nerve, this Tunick 
would be the Flower it ſelf, and the 
other two, the Scelerotica and Cho- 
roides, be only in the nature of a 
Stem. This ſeems to be the princi- 


pal Organ of Sight, and receives 


the viſible Species within the Eye, 


after the ſame manner as a white 


Wall, or a piece of white Paper in 
a darkned Room, receives and re- 
preſents the viſible Species which 
are intromitted thro” a little Hole, 
ſo as to form what we now call the 
Camera Obſcura ; by ſeeing whereof 
the Nature of Viſion may be pret- 
tily explained, | 
Amphiſmela, is an anatomical 
Knife, that is edged on both ſides, 
from de, utrinque, on both ſides, 
and guian, Cultellus, a Knife. 
Amphora, is a Meaſure men- 
tioned by antient phyſical Writers, 
* eight Gallons; of Oil 
72 Pounds; of Wine 80 Pounds, 
and of Honey 180 Pounds, as Caſ- 
tellus informs us. 
Amputation, is the cutting off 
any Limb, or Part of the Body, 
Amulet, a thing hung about the 
Neck, or any other part of the 
Body, in hopes of preventing or 
curing ſome particular Diſeaſes, The 
thing it ſelf is thought to carry an 
Air of Superſtition along with it; 
haps it has been much a- 
buſed in that reſpe& : but whoever 
2 - ous of the Bodies 
ulually preſcribed for this purpoſ: 
the Effects of their Efluſia. the 
Openneſs or Poroſity of the human 
Body, with its wonderful Conſent 
of Parts, or their Action upon one 
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another, will find no reaſon to dicbes 8 


lieve the poſlible Efficacy of Ami 
lets; tho ſome deſigning Men have 


made an ill uſe of the Notion, - That 
wonderful things are performable* - 


by them in Medicine, we learn from 


a Variety of actual Experiments, 
deliver'd by credible Authors, and 
from daily Practice. And if we 
give up theſe, all external Applica» 


tions muſt be given up along with _ 
them, as ſtanding on the very ſame 


Foundation, *Tis pity this Branch 


of Medicine is not more ſtudy'd » 


and improy'd, becauſe all deſirable 


Advantages and Conveniences may 


attend the uſe thereof, 

Ana. See 4. 

Anabaſis, is ſometimes uſed for 
the Height of a Continuent; and 
Febris Anabatica is the ſame as E- 
paſmaſtica, which ſee. 

Anabroſis, is ſometimes uſed to 


expreſs a Solution of Continuity 


from the Eroſion of ſharp Humours. 

Anacathartic, is what works up- 
wards, from &, ſupra, upwards, 
and yalziew, purgo, to purge z and 
by Hippocrates and Galen was ſtritly 
confirted to ſpitting, with whom 
Blaſius pretty much agrees in re- 
ſtraining it to ExpeRoration only: 


tho Blanchard uſes it for all things 


which work by the Glands of the 
Head, as well as to Vomits and 
Sternutatories, | 


| Anadoſus, is by ſome uſed to ex- 


preſs an uniform Diſtribution of the 
Aliment to the reſpective Parts of 


the Body, which is what we mean 


by a good Digeſtion. 
Analeptics, 


eines as cheriſh the Nerves, and te- 
new Spirits and Strength, 


Analogyſm, is judging of Diſeaſes 1 
by ſimilar Appearances, or diſcover- 


ing a thing unknown by its Simili- 
— with ſomething already known: 
and this wat of Deduction was cal- 
a - 
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from evanepCaya, 
refocillo, to recruit z are ſuch Medi». 


les * 


* 
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without Th 


"RN | 
led by the antient Writers, Medicina 
Fationalis ſive dogmatica, in oppo- 

- ſition to the Empirica, which was 
conducted by Appearances only 


28 Aua, Men e, diſſolvo, 
to diſſolve; is a chymical Term, 
which ſignifies the reſolution of Bo- 


* dies into their component Parts, to 


ſhew the Nature, Structure, Uſes, 
and Virtues of the various Subjects 
of the ſolid animal and vegetable 


Feingdoms. It is alſo a Term ſome- 


L «Me 


times uſed in Anatomy, to expreſs 
the Demonſtration of the Parts of 
an human Body when ſeparated by 
Diſſection. b 

Anaphrodiſic : By this Word 
ſome Authors expreſs Impotency in 

venereal Intercourſes, 

Anaplerotics, from eyamMegie, 
impleo, to fill; are ſuch Medicines 
as incarn and fill up Ulcers and 
Wounds with new Fleſh. Barber 

frequently mentions this Term. 
| Anarrhoea, is a Species of Fluxion 
oppoſite to a Catarrh, when Hu- 
mours regurgitate upwards, uſed by 
Schneider de Catarrh. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
Hippocrates expreſſes the ſame by 
* Anarrhopia ; and Linden uſes it for 
an Inverſion of the Inteſtines, and 

2 Regurgitation of the Fæces. 
Anaſarca, from dva, per, thro', 
and ory, Caro, Fleſh; expreſſes a 
ſort of Dropſy, where the whole 
Subſtance is fluffed with pituitous 

Humours, See Leucophlegmatic. 

Anaſtomoſis, from a ya, per, thro", 
and gba, Os, a Mouth. This 
ſometimes expreſſes ſuch an Aper- 


-” - + ture of the Mouths of the Veſſels 


ds lets out their Contents; but more 

- = commonly a Union between the 
Arteries and Veins, where the for- 
mer open into the latter, or where 
an Artery ceaſes any longer to be 
ſo, and begins to be a Vein: for 


the Veins are only Returns of the 


Aa nerial Pipes or Arteries reverſed, | 


(20) 


A N f Ke. 
to bring back the refluent 'Blood © 
from the Surface, £5 

Anatomy, from d) , diſ- 
ſeco, to divide, or cut open; is that 
Diſſection of Bodies which is neceſ@= #7 
ſary to lay open all the Parts to 
view: And the Learned in this Art 
are called Anatomiſts. 3 

Anchylops. See Zgilops. 

Ancon, is the top of the Elbow, 
or the backward and greater Shoot- 
ing-forth of that Bone of the Cubit 
which is called Ulza. And hence, 

AnconeusMuſculus, is a ſmall Muſ- 
cle which ariſes from the back 
Part of the Extremities of the Hu- 
merus, paſſes over the Elbow, and 
is inſerted into the lateral and in- 
ternal Part of the Ulza, about three 
or four Fingers breadth above the 
Olecranium. | 

Ancyle, ſtrictly ſignifies a Con- 
ſtriction upon the Joints, which 
renders their Motions difficult ; in 
which Senſe Galen uſes it. Celſus 
expreſſes by it that hindrance to 
Motion which proceeds from a 
freſh Cicatrix upon the Part : And 
Hippocrates applies it to indurated 
Joints from any Cauſe. 

Androtomy, is ſtrictly the Diſſec- 
tion of human Bodies, from eve, 
Vir, a Man, and 7eprw, ſeco, to cut. 

Aneuriſma, from e'yeugyvw, di- 
lato, to dilate; is the Dilatation of 
an Artery which beats continually, 
eaſily yielding to the Touch, but 
filling again, according to Barbet's 
Deſcription, Part 2. l. 1. c. 16. The 


Cure is difficult; but ſome Inſtan- 


ces thereof are given by Hildanus, 
Cent. 3. Ob. 42. as alſo by Bartho- 
line in an Epiſtle to Van Horne: But 


' Ruyſch gives the moſt extraordinary 
' Caſe, in Cent. Ob ſ. Anat. Chir. Obſ. 4. 


Angelicus Pulvis, is a Diſtinction 
given by Schroder to the Mercurius 
Vita, and which Libavius hath 
thought fit to vindicate. | 


Agi 


Angi: Fallopins, de Abe Galli- 
co, thus terms thoſe Tumours in 
the Groin, which the preſent Prac- 
tice commonly diſtinguiſhes by the 
Name of Buboes. 

Angina, from dye, frangu- 
lare, to ſtrangle; is ſuch an In- 
flammation of the Jaws or Throat, 
as renders ſwallowing and breathing 
very difficult and troubleſom. Hip- 
pocrates defines this a Tumour either 
internal or external, that interrupts 
Reſpiration ; and Galen a Straitneſs 
of the Jaws that renders breathing 
and ſwallowing difficult, proceeding 
from Inflammation: but the Mo- 
derns have given diſtinct Names to 
the different kinds of this Diſorder z 
as Synanche, when the inner Parts 
are inflamed, or Cynanche, expreſ- 

| ſing an Inflammation of the inter- 
nal Muſcles of the Throat, that 
thruſts out the Tongue, and makes 
the Patient pant like a Dog out of 
breath ; and a Paraſynanche, when 
the external Muſcles are ſo tumify'd 
as to ſtraiten the Paſſages within. 

But it hath been juſtly obſery'd, that 
too nice a Diſtinction of Names 
often darkens the true Knowledge 
of things, 

8 of Incidence, is that Angle 

4 made by the line of direction of an 
9 Body, at the point of contact, wit 
the Body whereto it is directed; and 
is meaſured from a Perpendicular to 
the Plain, or Surface, at the Point 
where the two Bodies are ſuppoſed 
[ to meet. In like 2 my 
bb Angle of Refleftion, is that Angle 
s made by 10 of direction of 
| the reflected Body at the point of 
Contact, where it flies off, 
Anglicus Sudor, is now common! 
uſed to expreſs an epidemical col- 
- liquative Fever, ſince it was ſo in 
England in Henry VIIch's Reign, 
and elegantly deſcribed by the Lord 


Bacon, in bis Hiſtory of thoſe Times, 
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which is perform'd by the Glands; 


de excluded; inſomuch that 


AN. 
Sennertus largely treats of this Sub- 
jet, .De Febr. |. 4. _ IJ, But | 
there are many Conjectures about 
its Cauſes that are merely ien 
lous. 1 

Angor, is defin'd a ſhrinking in- 
wards of the native Heat of the Bo- 

dy, or its retiring to the Center, 
upon which follows a Pain and 
Palpitation of the Heart, attended 
with Sadneſs, Tis eſteem'd 4 
very bad Symptom when it hap- 
pens in the beginning of acute Fe- 
vers, 

Anhelus, ſignifies Shortneſs of 
Breath, as in an Aſthma. 12 

Anima Hepatis, is Salt of Steel, 
eſteemed as the Soul of the Liver, 
which this name imports, for its 
prevalency againſt its Diſtempers. 

Animal Faculty. See Faculty. ; 

Animal Secretion, is that Separa- 
tion of Juices from one another 
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and tho it is of the greateſt Impor- 
tance to be well ynderſtood, of 
any one Branch of medicinal Know- 
oi 15 yet it has not been talk'd of 
by any in an intelligible manner, 
until ſome Authors, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Geometrical Reaſoni 
have demonſtrated the Laws of ® 
Circulation in an Animal Machine; 
the Summary of which may be con- 
ceived under theſe three Heads, 
1. The di Diameter of the © 
Orifice of the Secretory Dutts : For 
all Particles whoſe Diameters are 
leſſer than thoſe of the Dus, will © 
Matter may be evacuated b * 
the Glands, provided the Diameters | 
of its Particles be made leſs than 
thoſe of the Secretary Duck, either 
by a Comminutlon of the Matter to 
be ſeparated, or by an Enlargement” 
of the ſeparating Paſſage, 5. The 
different Angle which the Secretory 
Puct makes with the Trunk of tha 
3,” OPS. © 


AN 
For all Fluids preſs the 
the containing Veſſels in a 


n perpendicular to its ſides; 
is evident in the Pulſation of 


ſure that the Pulſation is owing, It 
is likewiſe evident that the Blood is 
urged forward by the force of the 
Heart; ſo that the Motion of Secre- 
tion is compounded of both theſe 
Motions. Now the lateral Preflure 
is greater when the dire& Velocity 
is ſo too; but yet not in proportion 
to ſuch Velocity: for the lateral 
Preſſure is confiderable, even when 
the Fluid is at reſt; being then in 
- proportion to the ſpecific Gravity 

of 8 Fluid. And in a Fluid like 
the Blood in the Arteries, which is 
thrown in a right Direction, or a 


Direction parallel to the Axis of the 


Veſſel, the lateral Preſſure will be 
ia a compound proportion to both: 
From whence it will follow, that if 
two Particles of equal Diameters, 
but unequal ſpecific Gravities, do 
arrive with the ſame Velocity at an 
Orifice capable of admitting them, 
yet they will not both enter it, and 
als, becauſe their Motion of Di- 
rection will be different. So that 
the Diverſity of the Angles which 
the Ducts make with the Trunk of 
the Artery, is altogether neceſſary to 
account for all the poſſible Diverſi- 
ties of ſecerned Fluids, even ſuppo- 
ſing their Diameters and Figures to 
be the ſame. 3. The different Ve- 
locities with which the Blood arrives 
at the Orifices of the Secretory Dutt, 
For ſince the Secretions are made in 
form of aFluid, no other poſſible Rea- 


the Arteries, ſince 'tis to that Preſ- 


tory Duct; whereby the ſecerned 
Particles for Nouriſhment and Ac- 
cretion are drove or impacted into 
the Vacuola that receive them with 
a ones or leſs Force: for it is 


difficult to imagine that ſuch a Di- 
verſity in Texture can altogether 
proceed from the different Solidities 
and Contacts of the conſtituent 
Parts. ; 

Dr. Wainwright has prefix'd ſome 
Propoſitions upon this Head, inter- 
ſperſed with ſome properly Hydro- 
ſtatical, to his Book of Non-Natu- 
rals, which may be worth recital 
here.” 

Prop. 1. A Fluid muſt have its 
compounding Parts ſmall, ſpherical, 
or approaching thereunto; ſmooth, 
or ſuch as can eaſily ſlide over one 
another; and if homogeneous, the 
Parts muſt be of equal Denſity, 

Prop. 2. Fluids preſs undequaque, 
and the Direction of their Preſſure 
is in every Point perpendicular to 
the ſides of the containing Veſſel 
and therefore Secretion is perform'd 
by a Compoſition of two Motions, 
direct and tranſverſe. 

Prop. 3. Of an heterogeneous Fluid 
at reſt in the Body, — equally preſ- 
ſed, the moſt liquid Part is forced 
out firſt. 

Prop. 4. An heterogeneous Fluid, 
ſuch as the Blood, whoſe compound- 
ing Parts are of different Denſities, 
upon its Stagnation will precipitate 
its heavy, and elevate its light Part 
and they all in time will take thels 
Places according to their ſpecifick 
Gravities; and where the Fluid does 
not ſtagnate, the Separation of the 


ſon can be aſſigned, why Animals 
bphuaye a (oft looſe Texture and Union 

| pf the ſolid Parts; and why one Part 
of the Body is of an eaſily ſeparated 
Texture, and another of a firmer, 

but this different Velocity. of the 

"Blood at the Qrifices of che ſecre- 


heavy Parts from the light will be 
in proportion to the Slownels of 
the Motion of the Fluid. 
Prop, 5. The red fibrous Part of 
the Blood upon its Stagnation, re- 
tires into the Center, and forces 
the Serum to the Outſide of the 
Veſſel, Coral, 


wr 
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Coral. The flower the Blood's 
Motion is, the more Serum is ſepa- 
rated. N 
Prop. 6. Fluids reſiſt the Motion 
of ſuch Bodies moſt, whoſe Surfa- 
ces are greateſt, in pi ona to 
their Solidities; or, in other words, 
whoſe ſpecific Gravities are leaſt, 
Prop. 7. The moſt viſcid Parts 
of Serum are lighteſt, viz. ſuch as 
are ſeparated in the Glands of the 
Noſe, Mouth, Palate, Windpipe, 
Stomach, Guts, c. becauſe theſe 
ſwim in Water, which is lighter 
than Serum. « | 
- Corollary to the two laſt Propo- 
ſitions. The moſt viſcid Part of the 
Serum of the Blood is the leaſt 
| ſuſceptible of Motion, or it is moy'd 
with the greateſt A 
Arterles. : 
Prop. 8. A Fluid forced thro” a 
concave Cylinder, moves with a 
greater Celerity at the Axis, than at 
the Sides; and much more fo thro' 
a concave Cone, | 
Prop. 9. The moſt light Parts be- 


ing the leaſt ſuſceptible of Motion, 


will be forced to the Sides of the 
Arteries where there is the leaſt Mo- 
tion; ſo that where there is the leaſh 
Motion, there the lighteſt Part of 
the Serum will be ſeparated (by the 
7th Propoſition) that being the moſt 
viſcid. 
Corol. 1. The Viſcidity of the 
ſeparated Fluid will be reciprocally 
as the Celerity of the Blood at the 
Orifice of the ſeparating Canal. 
Corol, 2. The Velocity of the 
Blood at the Orifice of the ſepara- 
ting Canal, being as the number 


of Plications in the complicated Ar- 


tery, the Viſcidity of the ſecerned 
Matter will be as the number of Pli- 
cations in the complicated Artery. 
Prop. 10. When the Motion of 
the Blood is too ſlow, the moſt ſe- 
rous Part of it is thrown upon thoſe 


| 0 2 
Arteries which are the ſmalleſt, 
moſt complicated, or at the grea- 
teſt diſtance. from the Heart: 


culty thro' the 


the Motion of the Blood: being tao 


Now, more of the red Part of it 


will moye along the Axis of the 
Artery than before, (by Propoſition 
5.) therefore the red Part will move 


with much greater Celerity than the | 
Serum (by the $th and 9th Propoſe 


tions) and conſequently thro? ſuch 
Arteries where there is the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance; that is, thro” the wideſt, 
the leaſt complicated, and thoſe 


"HJ 
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neareſt the Heart: for which rea- 


ſon, the Serum will be forced upon 


ſuch Arteries as are the ſmalleſt, 


moſt complicated, or at 
diſtances from the Heart. 
Prop. 11. A Gland is a compliea- 
ted Artery, which ſends excretor 
Veſſels out of its Sides; after whi 
it degenerates into a Vein. 
Prop. 12, The Inteſtines are a 


2 


Gland, and the Lacteals are the ſe- * 
eretory Veſſels. S 

Prop, 13. The Orifices of the ex- 
cretory Veſſels of every Gland are 
circular, ſince all the Veſſels in 
which the Fluids of the Body move, 
are either concave Cylinders or 
Cones; for the Preſſure of a/Fluid ; 


being always perpendicular to the 
Sides of the containing Veſſel, and 


being at equal Diſtances from the 


Center, the Sides muſt be every 
where equally diſtended; viz a Sec- 


tion perpendicular to the Axisof the 4 
Veſſel, muſt be a Circle, and con- 
ſequently the Veſſel be either Cylin» 2 


drical or Conical. This is fully dg» 
monſtrated by Dr. Pitcarne. 


cretory Veſſels of different Glands 
differing only in their 

the Fluids ſeparated in 
Glands, will differ only ih Degress 
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Corol. 1. The Oriſices of the r. 
nitude, 
iffering 
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be ſhut up, and 


'Corol. 2. Any peccant Marter in 
the Blood, may be evacuated by a- 
of the Glands, provided their 
Orifice be but mere enlarged. 
Corol. 3. The increaſing of one 
Evacuation will leſſen another, and 
wice verſa. 

Prop. 14. All the conglomerate 
Glands have Coats made of muſ- 
cular Fibres, with which they force 
out their Contents by Contraction; 
and the more in Quantity, or the 
more forcible any ſecerned Matter is 
to be expelled, the ſtronger are the 
muſcular Fibres, | 

Prop. 15. The relaxed Coat of a- 
ny Gland increaſes the Viſcidity of 


the ſecerned Matter, and vice verſa : 


for the ſecerned Matter will grow 
much more viſcid by ſtaying longer 
in the Gland ; and the thin Part be- 
ing evaporated by the Heat of the 
Body, the reſt will be more viſcid. 
Corol. Opiates, Drunkenneſs, and 


_  Whatſoever makes an univerſal Re- 


laxation, increaſe the Viſcidjty of 
the Matter ſeparated in all the con- 


__  - glomerated Glands. 


Prop, 16. Such Glands whoſe 


1 compoundingArteries are moſt com- 


paws, ſecern the moſt viſcid 
tter from the Blood. 
Demonſtration. Let there be a 
branched Canal of the annexed Fi- 
gure, and let the 
Extremity of one 
of the Branches c 


the otherBranchb 
be open; then by 
an Engine force 


A 
thro*the Trunk 4 8 


any kind of viſcid Liquor, ſuch as the 


” Blood, orwhoſe compounding Parts 
© are ſome more, and ſöme leſs fluxile, 
And it will equally run into both the 
Branches till the Branch c be full; but 


after that, what ſhould move thro! e, 


| muſt paſs thro'b, ſo that the whole 
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Liquot that paſſes thro? the Trunk 4, 
muſt likewiſe in the ſame time paſs 
thro* the Branch ; now 6 being 
much ſtraiter than a, the Liquor 
muſt paſs with greater Celerity thro? 
b than a : So that ſuch Parts of the 
Liquor as are moſt eaſily moved, 
will firſt paſs the Branch þ z and the 
Parts that are leaſt ſuſceptible of 
Motion, or in other — thoſe 
which are moſt viſcid, will be ſollici- 
ting their Entrance into the Branch 
c; but this viſcid Matter cannot 
enter without forcing ſome of the 
moſt moveable or fluid Part of what 
is contained in e into b, ſo that c 
will conſtantly fill with viſcid Matter, 
till it can hold no more. If there- 
fore the Extremity of the Branch of 
any Artery be totally obſtructed, it 
is hereby diſpoſed to fill with the 
moſt viſcid Matter the Blood can ſup- 
Ply. and that for this reaſon, viz. 
ecauſe the progreſſive Motion of 
the Blood thro' that Branch muſt 
ceaſe; and in ſuch Branches of any 
Artery where the Motion of the 
Bl is the moſt retarded, throꝰ 
that Branch will the moſt viſcid Part 
of the Blood paſs, as the moſt fluid 
will in thoſe Branches where there is 
the leaſt Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
the Blood. Now in every complica- 
tedArtery, the Reſiſtance being grea- 
ter than in a ſtrait one, the Motion of 
the Blood will be ſlower, and that in 
proportion to the number of Plica- 
tions in the complicated Artery 
therefore in the Arteries which are 
moſt complicated, the Motion of 
the Blood in them being the flow-= 
eſt, its Viſcidity will be the grea- 
teſt ; and therefore ſuch Glands - 
whoſe compounding Arteries are 
moſt complicated, ſecern the moſt 
viſcid Matter from the Blood, 
. FE. D. . : 
Prop. 17. The Quantity of fluid 
Matter ſeparated in any Gland, - 
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+ and a leſs Celerity 
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in compound Proportion of the 
nd 2 Blood, its Celerity at 
the Orifices of the excretory Veſſels, 
the Wideneſs of the Orifices of the 
Veſſels directly, and the Viſcidity 
of the Blood reciprocally, 

' Demonſtration, The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion, the Wideneſs 
of the Orifices, and the Viſcidity of 
the Blood being given, the Quanti- 
ty ſeparated muſt be as the Quanti- 
ty of Blood directly; for a greater 
Quantity feparates more, and a leſs 
Quantity ſeparates leſs, The Quan- 
tity of Blood, its Viſcidity, and the 
Wideneſs of the Orifices being 85 
ven, the ev ſeparated will be 


directly as the Celerity; for a great- 


er Celerity gives a greater Quantity, 
hs b a 1 The 
quantity of Blood, its Celerity and 
Viſcidity b. given, the quantity 
ſeparated will be directly as the 
Wideneſs of the Orifice; for the 
wider the Orifices, the more will be 
ſeparated, and the ſtraiter the leſs. 
The Quantity and Celerity of the 
Blood, and the Wideneſs of the 
Orifices being given, the Quantity 
ſeparated will be reciprocally as the 
Viſcidity of the Blood; for the 

reater the Viſcidity, theleſs will be 
|< and the leſs the Viſcidity, 
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more than it will the more com- * 1 
plicate, becauſe the Reſiſtance in : 


theſe is greater than in thoſe, and 
that in proportion to the number of 
Plications one Arter 


ſeparated Matter being, ceteris park 
bus, as the Wideneſs of the ſepa 

ting Canal, (by the laſt Propoſition) 
the Quantity ſeparated in the Jefs 
complicated Artery, whoſe Diame- 
ter 1s' more enlarged in this Caſe, 


will be greater than what is ſepara- 


ted in a more complicated Artery ; 
and ſeeing ſuch Glands whoſe com- 
pounding Arteries are moſt compli- 


cated, ſecern the moſt viſcid Matter 


from the Blood, and the leaſt com- 


plicated the moſt fluid, (by the x6th 


Propoſition) therefore an increaſed 
Quantity of Blood, by increaſing the 
Diameter of the leſs complicated 
Arteries more than of the more 


complicated, increaſes the fluid 


Secretions more than the viſeid. 


Q. E. b. 


Prop. 19. A decreaſed Quantity 


4 * A N * n 
* F. . we 
as hes * 


hath more 
than another. Now the Quantity of 
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of Blood leſſens the fluid Secretions 


more than the viſcid. This needs 


Prop. 20. An increaſed Celerity 
of the Blood's Motion increaſes the 


no Proof, being the Reverſe of the $ 
; - 


the more: therefore none of theſe 


being given, the Quantity ſeparated 
will be as the Quantity of Blood. 
8 2. E. D. 


fluid Secretions more than the viſ- 
cid; and vice verſa, a decreaſed 
Celerity leſſens the fluid Seeretions 


Prop. 18. An increaſed Quantity 
of Blood increaſes the fluid Secre- 
tions in a proportion greater than 
the viſcid. Hig < 

Demonſtration. The Quantity of 
Blood being increaſed, the Diame- 
ter of all the Veſſels will be enlar- 
ged, but in different Proportions 
or the ſame Force, in an increaſed 
— of Blood applied to the 
lets complicated Arteries, will diſtend 


them, or enlarge their Diameters 


more than the viſcid. Ls 
Demonſtration. The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion being greater, 
the Impetus by which the | 
are diſtended, or their Diameters 


rteries - 


enlarged, will be greater, and fo | 


exert its Force more upon the leſs 


complicated Arteries than upon ſuch * 
as are more complicated, and con- 


ſequently promote the fluid more 
than the vifcid Secretions : and be- 
cauſe an increaſed Celerity will, by 


br eaking the Blood into ſmall Parts, 


1 2 


5 
tender it more fluxite, and thereb 
Apply a greater Quantit 
Particles — — Glands, 
whoſe Diatneters e the leaſt, there- 
re upon this account alſo an in- 
creaſed Celerity of the Blood's Mo- 
tion will increaſe the fluid Secreti- 
ens more than the viſcid. Q. E. D. 
Prop. 21. An univerſal Enlarge- 
ment of the Orifices of all the 
Glands increaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid; and vice 
verſa, an univerſal Contraction leſ- 
feas the fluid Secretions more than 
the viſcid. 
| Demonſtration. The Diameters 
of the ſmalleſt Orifices being en- 
_—— are big enough to ſecern the 
ifcid as well as the fluid Matter ; 
and becauſe the Matter ſecerned in 
different Lee rr. in . 
of Coheſion and Fluidity, 
5 firſt Corol. of the 13th Propoſe 
ax) therefore the Orifices of the 
Fimall Glands being enlarged, the 
more viſcid Matter that uſed to be 
ſeparated in other Glands, will be 
ted in theſe : and therefore 
leſs will be feparated in thoſeGlands 
that are fitted for viſcid Secretions; 
and more in thoſe fitted for the 
uid. Therefore an univerſal En- 
Hrgement of the Orifices of all the 
Glands increaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. N. E. D. 
Prop. 22. An increaſed Viſcidity 
af the Blood decreafeth the fluid 
Secretions more than the viſcid; 
and, vice verſa, an increaſed Flui- 
ty increaſeth the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. 
Demonſtration. A decreaſed Ce- 
lerity of the Blood's Motion leſſens 
fte fluid Secretions more than the 
uiſeid, (by the zoth Propoſition) but 
the Celerity decreaſeth, as the Re- 
fiftance increaſeth: Now the Re- 
fiſtance is greateſt when the Blood 
is moſt fluid » becauſe it paſſeth with 


peculiar ſuita 
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greateſt difficulty thro' the Capillary - 
Arteries z therefore an increaſed 
Viſcidity, by leſſening the Celerity, 
decreaſeth the fluid Secretions more 
than the viſcid. Q. E. D. For a 
further Account of this Affair, ſee 
Gland, Blood, Attraction, &c. 
Anima, as commonly uſed for 
the human Soul, hath no concern 
in a work of this kind; but it may 
be known that Phyſicians ſometimes 
uſed it for the Principle of Life to 
the Body, as the Blood, which is 
what Willis calls Anima brutalis, 
and is the ſame as the Purpurea A- 
nima in Virgil. The Chymiſts alſo 
apply it to the Parts of ſome Simples, 
in which their medicinal Efficacies 
reſide ; and thus we have an Anima 
Rhabarbari, &c. in Medelius and 
fuch Writers. Some Medicines alſo 
they dignify by this Name for their 
leneſs to particular 
Parts, as the Salt of Steel is called 
Anima Hepatis, and the like. 
Animal Functions, are defin'd b 
the learned Boerhave, thoſe whic 
when perform'd, the human Mind 
conceives ſuch Ideas from them as 
are annex'd to the reſpective cor- 
poreal Actions; or ſuch wherein the 
Will.exerts it ſelf to produce them, 
or is moved by them when produ- 
ced : Thus the Touch, Taſte, Smell, 
Sight, Hearing, Perception, the I- 
magination, Memory, Judgment, 
Reaſoning, Paſſions of the. Mind, 
and yoluntary Motions, are animal 
Functions. 
Animal Spirits. See Nervous 
Fluid. 
Animalcule, is a Diminutive of 
Animal, to expreſs ſuch ſmall 
living Creatures as cannot be diſ- 
cerned by the naked Bye; and 
which are to be diſcovered in ma- 
ny Fluids by the aſſiſtance of pro- 
per Glaſſes, Sec Farms, 
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Animation, a Term uſed to ex- 


preſs the firſt ſure Signs of Life in 
an Animal; tis alſo uſed by the 


= Hermetic Philoſophers, to expreſs a 


certain State of perfection whereto 
a Body is brought by ſome particu- 


lar Proceſs ; at which time it be- 


x 
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comes capable of effecting ſome 
extraordinary Change, or of pro- 
ducing or affording ſome uncom- 
mon Phenomenon. 

Animus, diſtinguiſhed from Ani- 
ma, as the former expreſſes the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, and the latter 
the Being in which that Faculty re- 
e,, 

Aniſcalptor. See Latiſſimus Dorſi. 

Annihilation, is the Reduction of 
Matter into nothing. See Corrup- 
tion. 

Annuentes Muſculi, are a pair of 
tranſverſe Muſcles at the Root of the 
Vertebre of the Back, called by Mr. 
Cowper, Recti interni minores, be- 
cauſe they lie under the Refi majo- 
res; and thus named, becauſe the 
help to nod the Head directly for- 
ward, 

Annularis. See Larynx. 

Annular Ligament. See Mriſt, and 


Metacarpus. 


Annular Proceſs, is a Protube- 
rance made by the meeting of the 
Proceſſes of the Medulla = Arno 
under the Sides thereof. 

Annulus : This is variouſly ap- 
plied by phyſical Writers; Querce- 
tan in his Med. Hermet. deſcribes 
ſome Annul: purgatorit  Libavins 
treats of Annuli as Charms againſt 
Cholicks and Epilepſies : . 
gives this Appellation to Inſtru- 
ments contrived to hold open the 


Eye or like Parts in ſome Operati- 


ons; and Zecchius de Morbo Gallico 
directs an Annulus aureus to be held 
in the Mouth to draw away the 
Quickſilver that hath been uſed in 
venereal Cures. The Cricoides is 
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alſo by ſome called Annauliformis ® 


Cartilago. 145 gh 

Ano, & ya, is uſed for upwards, in 
oppoſition to m7 
wards, and is often joined by Hi 


pocrates to Raue, Venter, to lignify 


the Mouth of the Stomach, or 
OEſophagus. It is alſo applied to 


things which work upwards, - as 


Vomits. 2 : 

Anodyne, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and dd, doleo, to be in 
pain; are Medicines that aſſuage 
Pain. Writers diſtingviſh them in- 
to Paragorict, which are the milder 


kind, and no ways extinguiſh the 


vital Function; and the Narcotict, 
which ſtupify, and ſometimes occa- 
ſion a total Ceſſation of vital Action. 

Anomalous, from the privative 
Particle a, and vπ e-, Lex, a Law; 
ſignifies any thing that is irregular, 
and is variouſly applied. Some uſe 
it for the Acceſſion of a Fever, which 
is attended with a great uncertainty 


of Symptoms. Galen applies it to 


the Diſorders of menſtrual Obſtrue- 
tions; and Marcus Aurelius Seve- 
rinus, who wrote a whole Treatiſe 


of Abſceſſes, to Tumours either un- 


equal in Shape, or containing mat. 
ter of different Kinds and Conlifs 
tencies, | | 
Anomphalos, ſignifies one that 
wants a Navel, and 1 
only to our firſt Parents as they were 
created, without want of Nouriſh- 
ment that way: for which Reaſon, 
as Paulus Ammianus ſays, they are 
ſo diſtinguiſhed in Paintings and 
Drawings, e 
Anonymus, | | 
Name; for which Reaſon this Hat 
been at firſt given to Parts newly 
taken notice of, as once to the ſe+_ 
cond Cartilage in the Throat, now 
called Cricoides, or Cartilage anmu. 
liformis, , 1 1 
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Genifies without a + 
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Amore xy, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and spe d, cupio, to de- 
ſire; is an Inappetency, or loath- 


ing of Food. 


Antacida : Dolæus in his Ency- 
clopedia thus calls all thoſe things 
which deſtroy Acidity. x. 

Antalgicus, is a Medicine which 


aſſuages Pain; whence Jonquetus 


ves it as a Title to an Emulſion of 
Intention, as Lentilius obſerves 

in Miſcel. Med. jou Page 514. 
Antagoniſis, from Art, contra, 
againſt, and 4 u,, oppono, to 
oppoſe; are Terms for oppoſite 
Muſcles, as an abducent, and an 


| adducent Muſcle of any particular 
Limb. 


Antapbrodoſiack, is a Term gi- 


ven to Medicines which extinguiſh 


venereal Deſires, particularly by 
Wedelixs ; and ſome uſe it in the 
ſame ſenſe as Antivenereal. 

» Antecedent Signs, from ante be- 
fore, and cedo to go, are ſuch Symp- 


_ toms of Diſorder as appear before 


4 


Willis to Medicines which 


Medic ines that are 
Worms. 


Anthology, from 2700, Flos, a 


a Diſtemper is formed, ſo as to be 
reduced to any particular Claſs, or 
Denomination: A Term 


oper 
much uſed of late by Bellini de 


Febrib as; 

Antemetick, is a Name given by 
ay Vo- 
mitings. Pharm. rat. Part 1. Sect. 
2. Cap. 3. | 

Anteptleptick, given to Medicines 


againſt Convullions ; from the Ety- 


mological import of the word, 
. Anthelix, is the external Part of 


the Ear oppoſite to the Helix. See 
-- Par 


dnthelminticks, from A yn, againſt, 
and tare, Vermis, a Worm; are 


good to deſtroy 


Flower, and 597 , Sermo, a Diſ- 
courſe; ſignifies a Diſcourſe or 


Treatiſe of Flowers. 
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Anthos, is Greek for Flower; but 
by way of Excellency, it is appro» 
to Roſemary, ſo as to ex- 
preſs only Flowers of Roſemary. 

Anthrax, dubęat, which ſtrictly 
ſignifies a live Coal, and figurative- 
ly a Scab or Blotch that is made by 
a corroſive Humour, that as it were 
burns the Skin, and occaſions ſharp 
pricking Pains. For which Reaſon 
ſome, as Serenus, call ſuch an E- 
ruption Carbo, and others Ignis Per- 


ſicus. 


Anthropology, from &vενανe., 
Homo, a Man, and %, dico, to 
ſpeak ; is any Diſcourſe or Treatiſe 
of which Man is the Subject, as, 

Anthropometria, is conſidering it 
anatomically, and Anthropoſophis 
the Knowledge of the Nature of 
Man. 

Anti : There are various Terms 
compounded with this, as Anti-hy- 


ſtericks, Anti-aſthmaticks, Anti-ve- 


nereals, and the like; which ſigni- 
1 againſt hyſterical Af. 
ections, — an Aſthma, or a- 
gainſt the venereal Diſeaſe, from its 
natural Signification, againſt. 

Anticardium, from æ n, contra, 
againſt, and xzayſia, Cor, a Heart, 
is that Part of the Breaſt juſt againſt 
the Heart, commonly called the Pit 
1 the Stomach, or Scrobiculus Cor- 

Is. 

Antidote, from dn, contra, a- 
gainſt, and JN, do, to give; is 
a Medicine that is given to expel 
the Miſchiefs of another, as of 
Poiſon, | 

Antihecticum, is the Name of a 
Medicine invented by Poterus, cal- 
led alſo Antimonium diaphoreticum 
Joviale. See its Preparation in the 
Diſpenſatory. 

Antipathy, from m, contra, a- 
gainſt, and @z)©r, Affectus, Aﬀec- 
tion, expreſſes any oppoſite Proper- 
ties or Affections in Matter, __ 
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buſed by Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
ſome other hypothetical Reaſoners. 

3 from dyn, contra, 
againſt, and gion, circumſto; 


hr ſignifies an Oppoſition from all a- 


round. The Philoſophers who firſt 
coined this Term, expreſs'd by it a 
certain Invigoration of internal 
Warmth by the Repulſion of ex- 
ternal Cold, which they called alſo 
Concentration of the internal Heat, 
from driving it to the Center. 

. Antitenar, from ayn, againſt, 
and Yirag, Vola, the Palm, is a 
Muſcle that draws the Thumb to the 
Fingers; it riſeth from the Bone of 
the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the 
Fore-finger, and is inſerted into 
the firſt Bone of the Thumb, 
alſo a Muſcle of the great Toe, a- 
riſing from the inferior Part of the 
third Os Cuneiforme, and paſſing ob- 
liquely, is inſerted into the Inſide of 
the Ofſa Seſſamoidea. 

Antrum buccinoſum : ſo Bartho- 
line calls the Cochlea of the Ear. 

Antitragus. See Ear, 

Anus, is the Extremity of the Rec- 
tum, A ſmall Hole in the third 
Ventricle of the Brain, which leads 
into the fourth Ventricle of the Ce- 
rebellum, is alſo fo called. 

Aorta, is the great Artery which 
riſes immediately out of the left 
Ventricle of the Heart, and has 
three Valves of the ſame Uſe and 
Figure as the ſemilunar Valves in 
the Pulmonary Artery, See Heart. 

Apella, the ſame as Agrodreu®@ 
amongſt the Greeks, is when the 
Nut of the Penis lies bare, either 
by means of a Diſtemperature, when 
it is called a Paraphimoſis, or by 
Circumciſion ; for which laſt Rea- 
ſon it is made by ſome a common 
Name for a Jew, or any circumci- 
ſed Perſon, | 


 #þeþfy, from the priyative Parti- 
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1 2 Term that hath been much a- cle , and ro, co 10, to boil, - * | 


It is. 
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or concoct, is a loſs of natural 
Concoction; and is by Hippocrates 


uſed ſometimes for unripe Tumours. 


Aperients, from aperio, to open; 
are opening Medicines. See Des 


tergents. And Apert is ſometimes 


uſed to Tumours which are broke, 
as we read of aperta ' firume in 
Scribonius Largus. E en i 
Aperalus, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and «tran, Folium, a 
Leaf, See Perala. | 


Aphilanthropia : ſo Wedelins calls 


the firſt approaches of Melancho- 
ly, when Perſons begin to diſlike 
Company and Converſation. 


Aphony, from the' privative Par- 


ticle à, and gi, 


Vox, a Voice, is 
a loſs of Speech. | 


— 
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Aphoriſm, is a ſhort determina- 4s 


tive Sentence, ſuch as thoſe of e- 
pocrates, or Sanctorius. The Abbo- 
riſms of the moſt learned Boerhave 
are every way admirable, and con- 
tain in a ſlender Volume all thats 
at preſent known of Diſt 

'Tis great pity the conciſe Accura 
wherewith they are wrote, ſhould 


prevent their being generally read. 


Aphrodiſia, expreſſes the yenere- 


al Intercourſes of both Sexes ; and 


therefore Aphrodifcacum is applied to 
a Medicine that excites Deſires there- 
unto. 

Apices, in Botany, are thoſe little 
Knobs that grow on the tops of the 
Stamina in the middle of a Flower. 
They are commonly of a dark pur- 
pliſh Colour. By the Microſcope 


they have been diſcovered to be, as  * 


it were, a ſort of Capſule ſeminales, 
or Seed- veſſels, containing in them 


ſmall globular,” and often oval Par- 
ticles, of various Colours, and ex- 


quiſitely formed. In the Herb- ©; 
Robert theſe Apices are of a deep 


purple Colour x 
ſpherical, and afford a very * 
| ro- 


they are exactix 


more 


2 — _ 
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in the Glaſs, What the 
Uſe of theſe are, is.not yet entire- 
ly agreed: Some have gueſſed them 
to be a kind of Male Sperm, which 
falling down into the Flower, fœ- 
cundates and ripens the Seed. 
Aphthe, are certain Specks or 
Pimples about the internal Parts of 
the Mouth; as alſo about the Ven- 
tricle, and Guts, which Infants are 
articularly obnoxious to : 
and both Hippocrates and Galen have 
taken notice of them in the Diſtem- 
: E of Children, chiefly which 
' - fuck, as ariſing: from the Acidity 
which unconcocted Milk occaſions. 
Apocatharſis, is uſed for purgin 
upwards and downwards, either wit 
or __ the help of Medicines. 
pocyliſin, was antiently uſed for 
- the inſpiſſated Juice of Vegetables, 
the ſame as Rob, a Form now-un- 
deſervedly in diſuſe. 
Aßpolepſis, is frequently uſed by 
pocrates and other of the Anti- 


eu fora Retention of Urine, or 


any other matter to be evacuated, 
that occaſions a Plethora. 
Apoluſis, ſignifies either the Ex- 
cluſion of any thi as of the 
Birth, the Fæces, 59 like; or a 
Relaxation, by which any Part or 
the Whole is debilitated. 
* .  Aponeuroſis, from &, de, from, 
and ygveoy, Nervus, a Nerve; is the 
End, Tail, or String of a Muſcle, 
commonly called a Tendon. 
Apophlegmatizonta, Remedies are 
ſo called which cauſe an evacuation 
of ſerous or mucous Humour by 


mme Noſtrils, as particular Kinds of 


ories, Cc. 

Apophyſis, from dmgua, produce, 
to produce; a Name firſt given by 
Galen to the prominent Parts of 
ſome Bones, the ſame as we mean 
by Proceſs ; and it differs from an 
Epiphyſis, as that is a Continuance 
of the Bone it ſelf, whereas the lat- 


& 
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AP 
ter is ſomewhat adhering to a Bone, 


and of which it is not properly a 
Part, as Bartholine, and tomiſts 


ſince him diſtinguiſh them. Hippo- 


crares applies this Term to ſome 
fleſhy rang coma 7 
oplexy, from amorritle, per- 
Io firike ; becauſe — 4h 
are as it were ſuddenly ſtruck with 
Death. It is a ſudden Deprivation 
of all internal and external Senſa- 
tion, and of all Motion, unleſs of 
the Heart and Thorax : For the un- 
derſtanding of which, it is neceſſa- 
ry to premiſe, that if by any means 
a Nerye is tied and compreſſed, the 
Part to which thiat Nerve is directed 
loſes its Senſe and Motion; that if 
any Nerve is cut, there diſtils out a 
Liquor; that Motion is performed 


by reaſon the nervous Fluid is im- 


pelled by the Force of the arterial 
Blood thro* the Nerves into the 
muſcular Fibres ; and that Senſation 
is from hence, that Objects com- 
preſs or ſtrike upon the Extremities 
of the Nerves by their Motion, and 
drive back the neryous Fluid to- 
wards the Brain. An 2 
therefore is produced by any Cauſe 
which hinders ſuch Undulation of all 
the Nerves, unleſs thoſe which are 
deſtined to move the Heart and 
Breaſt. But the means by which 
the Motions of the Heart and Tho- 
rax remain, or of the Pulſe and Re- 
ſpiration, when the other Parts are 
ene of their Motion, is becauſe 


in every Motion which is performed 


by Muſcles having Antagoniſts, a 


Quantity of nervous Fluid muſt be 


derived into the contracting Muſcle, 
not only equal to that which is de- 


rived at the ſame time into the op- 


poſite Muſcle, but alſo greater; for 
otherwiſe the Part to be moved 


would remain in an Equilibrium, 


without Motion : And therefore 


more of the nervous Fluid muſt paſs _ 
— into 


6 
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into a Muſcle that has an Antago-  Afozem, from And te, difirces; 


niſt, than that which has none. But 
the Heart is a Muſcle that has no 
Antagoniſt, and conſequently it re- 
quires a leſs Quantity of neryous 
Fluid to continue its Motion, than 
other Muſcles deſtined for the Mo- 
tion of the Limbs ; therefore if the 
Cauſe hindering the Undulations of 
all the Neryes is ſuch that no Juice 
could flow thro' the Nerves, the 
Heart it ſelf would ceaſe from Mo- 
tion, and Death enſue. But if the 
Cauſe be not ſo powerful as to take 
away all the Motion of the Fluid 
thro the Nerves, but ſo far only re- 
ſiſts their Dilatation, that but a very 
little Fluid can paſs thro? them not 
ſufficient to inflate thoſe Muſcles 
which have Antagoniſts; then thoſe 
Muſcles only will be contracted 
which require the leaſt Quantity of 
Spirits, and ſuch is the Heart, The 
Impediment to ſuch due Undulation 
is generally a Repletion, and indi- 
cates Evacuation, joined with Sti- 
muli, Bartholine calls the internal 
jugular Veins Apoplectica, from an 
opinion of their being particularly 
concerned in this Diſtemper. 
Aporrhoes, from droppic, defluo, 
to flow from ; ſignifies ſulphurous 
Vapours and Exhalations from the 
Earth, and ſubterraneous Bodies, as 
alſo any kind of infectious Steams. 


Apoſtaſis, is uſed by ſome Wri- 


ters in the ſame ſenſe as Abſceſs ; 
and Hippocrates uſed it for ſuch 
Fractures of the Bones, where ſome 
Parts break off. 
Azboſtrophe, is uſed by Paulus 
JEgineta, Linden, and others, for a 
loathing of Food. 
Apoſteme. See Impoſthume. 
Apothecary, from amo, cum, with, 
and Ti), pono, to put; is ſo cal- 
led from his Buſineſs, being to 


compound things together for Me- 
dicine, : 


to make hot; is a Decoction o 
Herbs, Roots, rc. 
any medicinal Uſe. 
Apparatus, is uſed yari 

a Diſpoſition of Inſtruments and all 
other —_ into a readineſs by a 
Surgeon for any O ion, oftem 
Man bt by —— in this 
ſenſe ; and in Mechanicks, or expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, it ſignifies the 
Fitneſs of the 1 to 

form certain things with. But in 
general it ſtands for all that previ- 


ous Knowledge of Materials, or 
other Things 


Appetite, in a philoſophical ſenſe, 
* — bur more 
rictly an ically a craving. of 
Food — allt — and Thirſt, 
The Appetitus caninus, called ad 
Pica, and Phagedena, by Galen; 
and by Dekers in his Notes upom 
Berbette v is a diſtemper- 
ed or inſatiable craving for Food, 
ps 694 the Bulimia, which 
ee. 8 _ 
Appoſetion, is the Addition and 
Union of new Matter, 
Food in Nouriſhment. | 
 Apritude, is a Fitneſs in anything 
to 2 Purpoſes it is deßgaed for, or 
for certain particular be 
yond any others. 


ticle a, and b, Ignis, Fire or Heat, 


or gu ooo, febricito, to be feve- | 


riſh ; is the Intermiſſion of feverilh 

Heat. 
Aquaduct : the bon 

the Drum, which rea 


together, fon 
Abe 


Paſl * 
from the 
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requifite to the Study 
or Practice of any Art or Science. 


* 


= 
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as of tb 


Apyrexy, from the privative Par- | | 


* 


Ear to the Palate, is ſo called. But \ 4 
for the Veſſels fo called, ſee H. 


phaducts. 
A 


of the Eye. 
Aquila 


alba, a Name given by 
the Chymiſts to * 
Fe Ane. 


C 4 of Mercury 


2 a Gene ate hi. 
_ 


_ » #F#aneus,' is ſometimes uſed, b 
Ballen to expreſs a low Pulſe, and 
dy es, a flaky Urine, having 
Films like Cobwebs in it. * 
ö Arzometer, an Inftrument con- 
triv'd to determine the ſpecifick 
Gravities of Liquors. | 
Arbor Dianæ, called allo Arbor 
Philoſopborum; a Name given to a 
particular Cryſtallization from the 
Solution of Mercury or Silver in 
Acids: And Arbor hermetis is uſed 
in a Proceſs for the Revivification 
. And Helmont gives 
the Name of Arbor Vite to a Medi- 
of by the help of which he pre- 
ended Life would again ſhoot out 
like a Tree. 

Arboreus, from Arbor, a Tree, 
a Term in Botany, to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch Fungus's, or Moſſes, as grow 
© . upan'” Trees, from thoſe that grow 
on the Ground. | | 


Artcanum, ſignifies a Secret; and 

therefore. tis a Term ridiculouſly 
apply'd by Quacks and Impoſtors 
in Medicine, who generally conceal 
their Ignorance and Fraud under a 


pretence of Secrecy. 


Arcbaus, from agyatcs, ſignify- 
ing antient, as applied in Medicine, 
denotes the antient Practice, con- 
cerning which in his time Hippo- 
crates wrote a whole Treatiſe : And 
ſometimes it is uſed for that natural 
State which preceded any Diſeaſe. 
This by ſome likewiſe is uſed for 
Arebeus, a Term much uſed = 
Helmont to expreſs an internal effi- 
cieat Cauſe of all things; which 
ſeems no other than the Anima 
"Mandi of his Predeceſſors: and as 
he applies it to particular animated 
Beings, it differs not from the gu- 
nun, or Vis Plaſtica of the old 
*Philoſophers.” But theſe are ſuch 
abſtract Terms, and convey ſuch 
confuſed Notions, that they rather 


4 ſerve the Purpoſe of Ignorance and 
. , * 4 5 


ſury, which ſee. 
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Impoſture, than any uſeful and ge- 
nerous Knowledge. | | 
Archiator, from &eyn, Princi- 
pium, Chief, and jargos, Medicus, 
a Phyſician ſignifies chief Phy ſi- 
cian, ſuch as thoſe to Princes, ac- 
cording to the Explanation of Hie- 
ron. Mercurialis : but Hoffman a 
plies it rather to the Head or Preli. 
dent of a College or Community of 
Phyſicians. Some likewiſe uſe it 
inthe ſame Senſe as Archæus. 
Archidoxis, is a Title given to a 
Book wrote by Paracelſus of Chy- 
miſtry, and which Libavius in Ex- 
am. Phil. Nove, ſays, looks more 
like Magick than Knowledge: but 
thoſe who underſtand it, tell us it 
contains ſome very remarkable Se- 
crets ; and is highly prized by the 
Adept. | 
Archnoides, Arachnoides, and 4 
ranea Tunica. See Amphibleſtroides. 
| Ardent Spirits; thoſe are ſo cal- 
led as are diſtilled from fermented 
Vegetables, and will take fire, and 
burn away. 3 
Ardor Ventriculi, is a Heat at 
Stomach, and expreſſes the Heart- 
. the ſame as Cardialgia, which 
ee. | 
Ardor Urine, the ſame as Dy- 
Area, ſignifies the internal Ca- 
pacity of any given Boundary or 
Limits, of what Figure or Shape ſo- 
ever. It is a Term alſo uſed by 
Miners for a certain Compaſs of Ore 
allotted for digging ; and fon 
phyſical Writers uſe it for a Species 
of the Alopecia, which ſee, _ 5 
Areola Papillaris. Some call that 
Circle about the Nipple ſo. 
Aregon, importing Aſſiſtance, a 
Name given to an officinal Un- 
guent, which is deſcribed in man 
old Diſpenſatories ; but the preſent 
Practice hath rejected it, 


"4 Tas 
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Arxgentum Vioum, 
Avickſfilver, which ſee, How! 
Argill, is a white Earth, like Chalk, 


but more brittle, little uſed in Phy- 
ſick. . 
Ariſta, in Botany, is a long 


needle-like Beard, that grows out 


from the Husk of Corn or Graſs, 


called alſo the Awsn. 
Ariſtolochia, are ſuch Medicines as 
promote the Flux of the Lochia. 
Arm, See Humerus. 
Aromaticks, from d pn, ſignify- 
ing a ſweet Flayour, is now given 


the ſame as 


25 all parts of 
tery is compo 
of which the 


ſed of three Coat, 


Coats of the Artery. The ſecond 


is made up of circular, or rather 


ſpiral- Fibres, of which there are 
more or fewer Strata, according to 
the bigneſs of the Artery. Theſe 
Fibres have a ſtrong Elaſticity, by 
which they contract themſelves 
with ſome force, when 'the Power 


by which they have been ſtretched 


fixſt ſeems to be a 
Thread of fine Blood-Veſſels auad 
Nerves, for the nouriſhing the 


Wi 
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the Body. Each 


43 


to all Medicines of a grateful ſpicy 


out ceaſes, The third and inmoſt 
Scent; tho antiently it was a Term 


Coat is a fine, denſe, tranſparent _ 
Membrane, which keeps the Blood 


given to na a only, and ſince b 
way of Preheminence Saffron hat 
by ſome been called Aroma Philo- 
ſophorum. Thoſe Bodies are properly 
called Aromatics which have a fra- 
grant or pungent Taſte or Smell. 
Art, as applied to Medicine, in- 
cludes all that is to be done in the 
Practice of its ſeveral Branches 
whereas thoſe Principles or Rules 


which direct that Practice, are more 


properly called Theory or Science, 

Artery, as ſome imagine, from 
die, Aer, the Air, and 285, ſervo, 
to keep: for the Antients had a 
Notion of their incloſing a great 
deal of Air, but others, who un- 
derſtand their Uſe better, aderive it 
from a 53 aigeiy, becauſe it 
continually riſes up with a Pulſe- 
like Motion. There are indeed 
three Ducts in the Body to which 
this Name is apply'd, wiz. the A/ 
pera Arteria, the Arteria Pulmonaris, 
and Vena Arterioſa, which ſee. But 
all che Veſſels that convey the Blood 
from the Heart, more properly are 
hereby included, and which 'tis of 
that Conſequence to be well ac- 
quainted with, as deſeryes a parti- 
cular Deſcription here. 

An Artery is a conical Canal con- 


yeying the Blood from the Heart 


Within its Canal, which otherwiſe, 


upon the Dilatation of an Artery, 


would eaſily ſeparate the ſpira! 
As the 


Fibres from one another, | 
Arteries grow ſmaller, theſe Coats 
grow thinner, and the Coats of 
the Veins ſeem only, to be Conti- 
nuations of the capillary Arteries. - 
The Pulſe is thus accounted for : 
When the left Ventricle of the 
Heart contracts, and throws its 
Blood into the great Artery, the 


Blood in the Artery is not onl7 


theuſt forward towards the Extremi- 


ties, but the Channel of the Artery. 


is likewiſe dilated ; becauſe Fluids, 
when they are preſs'd, preſs again to 


1 


2 
yg 


all ſides, and their Preſſure is always | 


perpendicular to the ſides of the 


containing Veſſels; but the Coats 


of the Artery by any ſmall Impetus 


may be diſtended : therefore upon 


the Contraction of the Heart, che 


Blood from the left Ventricle will 


not only preſs the Blood in theirs 
tery forwards, but both together 
will diſtend the ſides of the Artery« 
When the Impetus of the Blood a» 


gainſt the ſides of the Artery ceaſes, 


that is, when the left Ventricle ceas 
ſes to contract, then the ſpiral Fibres' 


of the Any thei; natural Elaſti- 
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city, return again to their former ly ariſes the right Carotide, The Ar 


State, and contract the Channel of 
te Artery, till it is again dilated by 

the Syſtole of the Heart. This Di- 
aſtole of the Artery is called its 
Pulſe; and the time the ſpiral Fibres 
are returning to their natural State, 
is the diſtance between two Pulſes. 
This Pulſe is in all the Arteries of 
the Body at the ſame time: for 
while the Blood is thruſt out of the 
Heart into the Artery, the Artery 
being full, the Blood muſt move in 
all the Arteries at the ſame time 
and becauſe the Arteries are conical, 


and the Blood moves from the Baſis, 
of the Cone to the Apex, mac 
the Blood muſt ſtrike againſt t 


ſides of the Veſſels, and conſequent- 
1 every point of the Artery muſt be 
" dilated at the ſame time that the 
Blood is thrown out of the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart; and as ſoon as 


= the Elaſticity of the ſpiral Fibres 
_ can overcome the Impetus of the 


Blood, the Arteries are again con- 
trated, Thus two Cauſes operati 
alternately, the Heart, and Fibres o 
the Arteries, keep the Blood in a 
continual Motion. 

The chief Diſtribution of the Ar- 
teries is into the Aorta aſcendens, 


and the Aorta deſcendens, from 


Which they are branched into all the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body after the 
following manner. The Aorta 
coming from the left Ventricle of 
the Heart, ſends out two Branches 
Called Coranariæ to the Heart, before 


I pierces the Pericardium; but at- 
ter it hath pierced it, it aſcends a 


little, aud then it crooks forward, 
and forms the Aorta deſcendens. 
From che ppper ſide of this Crook 


t ends ogt three Branches, two on 


the left ide, wich are one Subcla- 
lan, and one Carotide; and one on 
e right fide, which is the right 
= Sytclavian, * which immediate- 


* 


teriæ Subclavia on each ſide ſend 
out the Mediaſtana, the Mammoria, 
the Cervicalis, ot Vertebralis, and 
a Branch which goes to the Muſcles 
of the Neck, of the Breaſt, and to 
the Glandule Thyroides. After the 
Subclavia has paſſed thro' the Muſe 
culus Scalenus, it is called Axillaris. 
The Arteria Carotides, as they aſ- 
cend on each ſide the Trachea Ar- 
teria, give ſome ſmall Branches 
thereunto to the Larynx, to the 
Glandula Thyroides, and then they 
ſend out each four conſiderable 
Br. nches. The firſt goes to the 
Tongue, to the Muſcles of the Og 
Hyoides, and to the Pharynx. The 
zd divides into two Branches, of 
which the firſt loſes it ſelf in the 
Muſcles Milohyoides and Dig aſtrici; 
and the ſecond goes along the Baſis 
of the lower Jaw, and is loſt in the 
Muſcles of the Lips. The third. 
Branch divides at the Angle of the 
lower Jaw into two Branches ; one 
enters into the lower Jaw, and the 
other makes the Arteria temporalis. 
The 4th Branch goes to the Muſcles 
on the hind part of the Neck, and 
to the Skin of the hind Head, The 
Carotide then paſſes thro' the Ca- 
nal in the Os Petroſum, gives ſome 
Branches to the Dura Mater, joins 
with the Cervicalis, ſends out Bran- 
ches to the Glandula Pituitaria, Re- 
te Mirabile, Plexus Choroides ; then 
runs thro' all the Circumvolutions 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and 
loſes its capillary Branches in their 
Carotidal Subſtance, The Axillary 
having pierced the Scalenum, gives 
ſome liule Branches to the near 
8 it ſends out the Thoracica 
uperior and inferior, the Scapularis, 
— gives a Branch which paſs 
ſes under the Head of the Humerus 
into the Muſculus longus and brevis 
of the Arm, The Trunk of * 
| _ 


1 


Arillaris goes down the inſide of 
the Arm, giving Branches by the 
way to the Muſcles that lie upon the 
Humerus. Above the Elbow it ſends 
out a Branch which is ſpread upon 
the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
rus. At the bending of the Elbow 
this ſame Trunk divides into two 
Branches, the one external, and the 
other internal ; the external runs a- 
long the Radius,it caſts out a Branch 
which goes to the Swpinator, and 
aſcends to the Brachialis internus; 
in the reſt of its Courſe down to the 
Wriſts, it gives Branches to the Lon- 
gus Rotundus, and Benders of the 
Fingers, Wriſt and Thumb. Be- 
ing come to the Wriſt, it ſends out 
a Branch which goes to the begin- 
ning of the Tenar, then it paſſes 
under the Tendon of the Flexor Pol- 
licis ; it gives a Branch to the ex- 
ternal part of the Hand, and paſſing 
under the Tendons of the Muſcles, 
its Branches run along each ſide of 
the Thumb and Fore- finger. The 
internal Branch goes down _ 
the Cubitus to the Wriſt, and is diſ- 
tributed in like manner to each ſide 
of the Middle-finger and Little- 
finger, | 

The Aorta deſcendens ſends out 
firſt the Bronchialis, which accom- 
panies all the Branches of the Bron- 
chia ; as it deſcends along the Ver- 
"zebra of the Thorax, it ſends out on 
each ſide the intercoſtal Arteries to 
the Diaphragm; it gives the Phreni- 


ca, and the Celiaca is the firſt it 


ſends out when it enters the Ah do- 
men. The Caliaca divides into two 
Branches, the one on the right, the 

other on the left, of which the firſt 
gives the Gaſtrica dextra which goes 
to the Stomach, the Ciftica to the 
Gall-bladder, the Epiplois dextra to 
the Omentum, the Inteſtinalis to the 
Gut Duodenum, and to a part of 
| the Jejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to 


ſon: and then it 
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the Stomach, to the Omentum, and 


ſome Branches to the Liver, which 


enters the Capſula Communis, to ac- 
company the Branches of the Vena 


Porta, The left Branches of the 


Caliaca give the Gaſtrica dextra, 
which is alſo ſpread on the Sto- 


mach, the Epiplois ſmiſtra to the y ; 


Omentum; and the Splenica to the 


Subſtance of the Spleen : Then the. ' ? 
Aorta deſcendens (ends out the Mes 


ſenterica ſuperior, the Renales Adin 
poſa, which go to the Renales Glau- 


dulz, or Fat about the Reins, the 
Emulgents to the Reins, the Sper- 


matice to the Teſticles, the Lumbos 
is interior to the Muſcles of the 
ins, the Meſenterica inferior, which 
with the ſuperior, is diſtributed thro 
the Meſentery, and which accoms 


panies all the Branches of the Vena” 


Meſeraica. When the Aorta is 


into two great Branches; and from 
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come to the Os Sacrum, it divides 
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the Angle they make, ſprings out a 


ſmall Artery called Sacra, becauſe 
it ſpreads upon the Os Sacrum. The 


Iliac Arteries divide again into the 


external and internal 1iac. From 
the internal ide ariſes the Hypogaſs 


trica, which is diſtributed to the 
Bladder, to the Rectum, to the out- 


er and inner ſide of the Matrix, 
Vagina, Veſiculs ſeminales, Profiats 
and Penis, Os Sacrum, and all the 
Parts contained in the Pelvis or Ba- 
derable Branches which paſs out of 
the lower Belly; the fi 


the ſecond, which is lower than 


ives two conſis 


* 
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goes un- 
der the Pyriformis, and is diſtribu 
ted to the Muſcles called GA 
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firſt, gives alſo two Branches prey , 


big, of which the firſt goes d 
turatores, the ſecond plerces the 


Cavity of the Abdomen, under the © b 


Pyriformis, and loſes it ſelf by 


veral Branches in the Glutews mai 


As ſoon as the external lac leaves 2 
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out the Epigaſtrica, which runs up 
the inſide the Muſculus rectus, and 
a little below that, the Padenda, 
which goes to the Privities: Then 


\ It is called Cruralis, which ſends out 


three conſiderable Branches; the 
firſt is called Auſcula, which gives 
ſeveral Branches ; the firſt paſles be- 
tween the Muſcles called Iliacus and 
Perclineus, and loſes it ſelf in the third 


| head of the Triceps in the Scmimem- 
branoſus, or Seminervoſus, in the 


beginning of the Biceps, in the Qua- 
drigemini, and in the Cavity of the 
greater Trochanter. The ſecond, 
third, and fourth go to ſeveral Parts 
of the Triceps and Gracilis poſterior , 
then the Trunk of the Muſcula goes 
under the firſt of the Triceps, and 


divides into three Branches more. 
The firſt having 
® the Triceps, is loft in the Semimem- 
©. Gbranoſus. The ſecond paſſes under 
the Femur to the Vaſtus externus. 
The third goes a little lower, caſts 


paſſed the third of 


Branches to the Tendon of the third 
of the Triceps; it loſes it ſelf at the 
end of the Seminervoſus, and at the 
end of the great Head of the Biceps. 


The ſecond conſiderable Branch of 


the Trunk of the Crural goes to the 
external part of the Thigh, paſſes 


under the Sartorius, under the Graci- 


lis rectus; it caſts ſome Branches to 


the end of the Iliacus, to the begin- 
ning of the Gracilis rectus, to the 
HFaflus externus, Cruralis, Mem- 


branoſus, and fore- part of the Glu- 


_ es minor. The third riſes almoſt 
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the Cavity of the Abdomen, it ſends 
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hinder part of the Thigh, paſſing 
thro' the Tendons of the Triceps ; 
being come to the Ham, the firſt. 
Branch it ſends out is ſpread on the 
hinder part of the Thigh-bone, and 
it goes to the little Head of the Bi- 
ceps ; then it caſts out ſeveral other 
Branches which loſe themſelves in 
the Fat, and in the Extremities of 
the Muſcles behind the Femur. Un- 
der the Ham it ſends out two Popli- 
tai, which go round the Knee, 
the one on the inſide, the other on 
the outſide. It caſts out a little lower 
ſeveral other Branches, of which 
ſome go to the beginning of the 
Gemim, of the Soleus Plantaris, and 
Poplit aus, and the reſt ſurround the 
Tibia on all ſides. Then it divides 
into two Branches, of which the firſt 
paſſes thro* the Membrane which 
joins the Tibia and Pirone together, 
upon which it continues its way, 
giving Branches to the Tibieus ex- 
zernus, and to the Extenſores Digi- 
torum. The ſecond Branch divides 
into two more external and inter- 
nal; the external, after it hath gi 
ven Branches to the Soleus, to t 
Peroneus poſterior, and to the Flexor 
Pollicis, pierces the Membrane be- 
tween the Tibia and Pirone,and riſes 
upon the external Ankle, to ſpread 
it ſelf upon the upper part of the 
Foot. The internal, as it deſcends, 
gives Branches to the Soleus, to the 
Flexores Digitorum, to the Tibiaus poſs 
terior; then it paſſes by the Cavity 
of the Pirone, where it divides into 
two Branches, of which one paſſes 


pom the ſame part of the crural, 
—and loſes itſelf in the middle of the 
_Gracilis rectus Cruralis, and YVaſius 
externus. The Crural having ſent 

= © out theſe three Branches, gives ſeve- 
mal more to the Sartorius, the Graci- 
ii poſterior, out the greateſt goes to 
the Yaſtus externus. As the Crural 

» deſcends, it ſinks deeper in the 
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under the Tenar to the great Toe, 
the other paſſes between the Muſcu- 
lus brevis and the Hypotenar, and is 
diſtributed into the other Toes. 

And this is the Order and Diſtri- 
bution of the principal Arteries in 
the Body, each of which are ſub- 
divided into others, and theſe again 
into others, till at laſt the whole 

Body 
2 


by 


AR 
ody is over- ſpread with moſt mi- 

8 — 92 concerning 
which there are two things neceſſa- 
to remark : Firſt, that the Bran- 
4 which go off at any ſmall dif- 
- tance from the Trunk of an Artery, 
unite their Canals into one Trunk 
again, whoſe Branches likewiſe com- 
municate with one another, and 
with others, as before: by this 
means, when any ſmall Artery is 
obſtructed, the Blood is brought by 
the communicating Branches Toles 
the Obſtruction, which muſt other- 
wiſe have been deprived of their 
Nouriſhment. Theſe Inoſculations 


= 
. 


the human Body are owing the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, its heat, red 
colour, fluidity, aſſimilation of the 
Seed, the converſion of fix'd Salts 
into ſuch as are volatile, and the 
Performance of all the Secretions. 
To ſhew all theſe Particulars in 
theix full extent, would be to give 
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The Aorta pm 33 8 
Right ſubclavian Artery — —__ 20101. 9 
Left Carotide — — — — — 10016 2 
Bronchial Artery — — 4342 
24 Intercoſtals, each 434.2 ñł⸗é7676ꝙꝗ —_—_—c iq s 
Cæliack — s — — 48 30. 1 A 
Meſenterick — — — 73 bs 
Right Emulgent — — — 4 
Left Emulgent — — 4635 ; 
A Inferiour Meſenterick — — 3018 
Six Lumbals, each 434-2 — — 2 co. 2 
Left Iliack — — — 973 9.8 
Right Iliack — — —  — 
sum of all the Branches 10274 © 
The Pulmonary Artery — —— — i. 
The aſcending Cava — — 92373 | 
The deſcending Caya —— — 92 373 * 4 * 
To the Action of the Arteries in a curious and uſeful Hiſtory o 
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are where apparent, but chiefs 

ly in the Uterus, Meſentery, an 
rain: It is the ſame thing with the 

Veins. The other thing is, That 

the ſum — the Orifices of the 

Branches of any Artery is ter 

than the Orifice: . the Trunk 

from which they came ; upon which 

account the Velocity of the Blood 

is greatly diminiſhed, as it removes 

further from the Heart. The Pro» =» 

portions the Primary Branches ber 
to one another, and the Aorta to 
the Cava and Pulmonary Artery, 

are as follow : | 
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Arteries: And the readily 
enough be drawn 2 Nature 
and Structure of thoſe wonde = 
Canals, with the help of our pre 3 
ſent Philoſophy and Chymiltey ITY 
Arteriotomy, from an 
Artery, and rina, ſeco, to cut, s 
letting blood by the Arteries e 
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Articulation: 
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makes it very rarely practiſed. 7 
Arthritis, from & gb, Articu- 


lus, a Joint ; Any Diſtemper is pro- 
perly enough thus called that affects 


the Joints, but the Gout moſt par- 
ticularly; and this hath different 
Names as it falls upon different 
Parts, amongſt ſome Authors more 
nice in —. than things: as Po- 
dagra when in the Feet, Chiragra 
when in the Hands, and ſo of o- 
From the ſame Deri- 
vation, 

Ari brodia, is often uſed for any 
Articulation in general; but ſome- 
times ſignifies the ſame with 47- 
throſis. 

Arthroſis, is uſed to ſignify chat 
kind of Articulation, when a round 
Head of a Bone is receiv'd into a 
round hollow of another; ſuch as 


that of the Femur, with the 1/chjum, 


and as the Radius receives the Hu- 
merus. : 
This is peculiar to 
the Bones, and diſtinguiſhed into 
three ſorts, r. Diarthroſis, 2. Syn- 
condroſis, and, 3. Synarthroſis, Of 
the firſt there are two ſorts, the F- 
narthroſis, or Arthrodia, and Gin- 
glymus., The firſt is when a round 
Head of a Bone is received into a 
round Cavity of another, ſuch as 
the Articulation of the Femur with 
the Iſchium; and this is called the 
Ball and Socket. The Property of 
this joining is, that the parts may 
move equally to any ſide. The 


_Ginglymus is deſcribed under that 


Word, which ſee. The ſecond, 


eudroſis, is when the Extremi- 
es of two Bones are joined to one 


other by means of an intervening 


Eartilage. Thus the Bodies of the 
, and the Extremities of the 
"Ribs and Sternum, are joined toge- 


Sher; where, tho the Motion of all 


is manifeſt, yet that of any two is 


20 
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extraordinary caſes ; but the hazard 
narthroſis, is alſo of two ſorts, the 


15 


hardly diſcernible. The third, Sy 


Sutura and Gomphoſis. The Sutura 
is when two Bones are mutually in- 
dented with one another; the Teeth 
by which they are indented are of 
various Figures, ſometimes like the 
Teeth of a Saw; ſometimes broad 
at their Extremities, and narrow at 


their Baſe; ſometimes the ſides of 
the Teeth are likewiſe indented, as 
frequently in the Sutura Lambdoida- 


lis. This ſort of Articulation is cal- 
led Dove-tailing, and is uſed by 
Joiners in Drawers, exc. All the 
Bones of the Cranium and upper 
Jaw, as alſo the Epiphyſes of the 
Bones, are joined by this Articula- 
tion, Gomphoſis is when one Bone 
is joined to another, as a Pin or 
Nail is in a piece of Wood; and 
the Teeth only are articulated this 
way in their Sockets, To theſe 
may be added a third kind of Sy- 
narthroſis, very different from any 
of the former; which is, when a 
Bone has a long and narrow Chan- 
nel which receives the Edge or Pro. 


ceſs of another Bone; and thus the 


Vomer is joined to the Os Shhenoide 

and Septum Narium : This is called 
ploughing, Theſe comprehend all 
the different Articulations of Bones 
in a human Body, and what other 
Authors mention is to no purpoſe. 
The Extremities of all the Bones 
which are articulated to one another 
with a manifeſt Motion, are bound 

together by membranousLigametits, 
which riſe from = Conjunction of 
the Epiphyſes with the Bone; and 
paſſing 'ove the Articulation, are 
inſerted at the ſame place in the 
other Bone, Thus they form a Bag 
which embraces all that part of the 
Extremities of the Bones which play 
upon one-another ; and in this Bag 
is contained a Mucilage for the eaſter 


Motion of the Joint, This is ſepa- 
1 rated 
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e 
rated by Glands which lie in Fat on 
the inſide of the Ligaments Thoſe 
'articulated by Ginglymus have the 
Ligaments much ſtronger than they 
are either behind or before ; that 
the Protuberances may be kept to 
play in their Cavities, and to pre- 
vent the Bones from ſlipping out of 
Joint. 

Arytenoides, from «gw, haurio, 
to drink, and z -, Forma, Shape. 
See Larynx. 

Arytenoideus, is a Muſcle to con- 
tract the preceding Cartilages, from 
the ſame Derivation. 

Arythmus, from the privative 
Particle a, and ęududs, Modulus, or 
Pulſus, is a ſinking of the Pulſe fo 
that it cannot be felt, as in a Swoon : 
Or it is rather uſed for any Irregu- 
om of the Pulſe, which ſome 
Authors diſtinguiſh into three kinds, 
but not worth notice here, 
Aſcarides, from dgxiw, moveo, 
to move; are little Worms in the 
Rectum, ſo called from their con- 
tinual troubleſome Motion, cauſing 
an intolerable Itching. 

Aſcites, a particular Species of a 

Dropſy, affecting chiefly the lower 
Belly. Hippocrates calls it in a par- 
ticular manner the watry Dropſy, 
and Galen charges it upon cold Cau- 
ſes. By the beſt practical Writers 
it is defined a Swelling of the lower 
Belly, and depending Parts, from an 
Extravaſation and Collection of Wa- 
ter broke out of its proper Veſſels 
by means of ſome Obſtruftion or 
Weakneſs of the Glands and Viſcera. 
This Caſe, when certain and invete- 
rate, is univerſally allow'd to admit 
of no Cure but by means of the 
Manual Operation, or Tapping ; 
tho there want not Arguments to 
ſhew that the Fluid, which is here 
ſuppos'd extravaſated, ftill conti- 
nues to circulate in the Body. 


Hellus, has been applied to many 
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things in Medicine wherein it is diſ- 
continued, and is now to be met 
with. only to ſignify the ſame as 
Millepedes. 271 
* Aſpera Arteria, called alſo Tra- 
chea, is a Canal ſituated in the 
forepart of the Neck, before the 


O Eſophagus, whoſe upper End is cal- .? 


led Larynx ; from whence it de- 
ſcends to the fourth Vertebra of the 
Back, where it divides and enters 
the Lungs. This Canal is made of 
annular Cartilages, which are at 
ſmall and equal Diſtances from one 
another, Theſe Cartilages grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach 
the Lungs ; and thoſe of the Bronchi 
are ſo cloſe te one another, that, 
in Expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third with- 
in the ſecond, and the following 
always enters the preceding. Be- 
twixt the Larynx and the Lungs 
theſe Cartilages make not complete 


Rings; but their hinder part, which 1 | 


is contiguous to the OE ſophagus, is 
membranous, that they may 

better contract and dilate, and give 
way to the Food as it paſſes down 
the Gullet, But the Cartilages of the 


Bronchi are completely annular; yet 


their Capillary Branches have no 
Cartilages, but inſtead of them 

ſmall circular Ligaments, which are 
at pretty large diſtances from one - 
another, The Uſe of the Cartila- 
ges is to _ the Paſſage for the 
Air open ; but in the Capillary 
Bronchi they would hinder the ſubs _ 


ſiding of the Veſicles. Theſe Car- 


tilages are tied together by ta 
Membranes, external and internaly 
the external is compoſed of ei 
Fibres, and covers the whole Tra 
chea externally z the interna 
an exquiſite Senſe, and covers hey 
Cartilages internally; jt is compa 
ſed of . diſtinct Membranes, e 
firſt is woven of two Orders r J 

es; 


bres; thoſe of the firſt Order are 
longitudinal, for the ſhortning the 
Trachea; they make the Cartilages 
approach and enter one another : 
| rue other Order is of circular Fi- 


* 


pres, for the contracting the Carti- 
þ © layes. When theſe two Orders of 
Fibres act, they help, with the ex- 
ternal Membrane, in Expiration, in 
- . - coughing, and in altering the Tone 
q of the Voice, The ſecond Mem- 
. brane is altogether glandulous, and 
the Excretory Veſfels of theſe Glands 
open in the Cavity of the Trachea ; 
they ſeparate a Liquor for moiſtnin 
the Cavity, and for defending it 
from the Acrimony of the Air. The 
third and laſt, is a Net of Veins, 
Nerves, and Arteries ; the Veins 
are Branches of the Vena Cava ; the 
Nerves of the Recurrent ; and the 
Arteries Sprigs of the Carotides. 
Aſperiiy is that Roughneſs which 
. ariſes from the uncqual Surfaces of 
any Bodies. 

. ©Aſphyxia, is uſed by ſome an- 
tient Writers for a Deficiency or 
Privation of the Pulſe in ſome Ca- 
ſes, where it ſtops for ſome time, 

Aſſidentia Signa, are ſuch Symp- 

_ toms, according to Galen, as are 

| ſometimes preſent to a Diſeaſe, but 
not always ſo; which latter are cal- 
led Parhognomonic. 

Aſſids, is by ſome, particularly 
Fernelite, uſed for a continuent Fe- 
ver, in oppoſition to intermittent. 

Aſſimilation, Some uſe it in the 
fame Senſe as Nutrition, which 

therefore ſee ; and alſo 4-creticn : 
but many uſe it in a more general 
| e for a Reduction of two Bodies 


1 4 


oo Portions of Matter into like 
_—Quantities, that before were diffe- 
_ > .-. 8 

ition, commonly ex preſſes 
ion of Aliments to the Body, 
Fm Nourihment ; but in a more 
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either ſuch as act 


= general ſenſe ſignifies the Reduction Skin, 


AT 
of any one Body to the Nature of 


another, 


Aſthma, from & O u, anhelo, 
to breathe with difficulty ; is a fre- 
quent, difficult, and ſhort Reſpira- 
tion, join'd with an hiſſing Sound 


and a Cough, eſpecially in the 


Night-time, and when the Body is 
in a prone Poſture; becauſe then 
the Contents of the lower Belly bear 
ſo againſt the E as to leſ- 
ſen the Capacity of the Breaſt, 
whereby the Lungs have leſs room 
to move. 

Aſtragalus, is a Bone of the Heel 
with a convex Head, and is articu- 
lated with the two Fociles of the 
Leg by Ginglymus. See Talus. 

Aſtringents, are thoſe Medicines 
which are a; and they are 

y 


their Particles, whereby they cor- 

ate the Membranes, and make 
them draw up cloſer; or ſuch as 
thicken the Fluids, whereby they 
cannot run off ſo faſt as before, 

Ataxia, is frequently uſed by the 
Antients, and ſome Moderns, to 


the Aſperity of 


* * c 
> By 
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expreſs an Irregularity in a Diſeaſe, 


or a Diſtemper out of the common 


Courſe of Symptoms. | 


Athanaſia, ſignifying immortal, 
hath been a TT affectedly 


extraordinary 3 as the Athge 
naſia magna of Nicolaus, &c. 
Athanor, is a digeſting Furnace, 


given 
to ſome Medicines to expreſs their 


contrived to keep a conſtant Heat 


for ſome time — ſo that it 


may be 1 8 or diminiſhed at 


pleaſure, opening or ſhutti 
ſome Apertures made on purpoſe 


with Sliders over them, ©: ed Re- : 


Liſters, | 

Atheroma, from & which 
ſignifies a kind of Poultice, is a Tu- 
mour of a er with- 
out Pain, ot diſcoloration. of the 
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| +, Athletich, fignifies a hale vigorous Fluid thinner than it was befareg 
Conſtitution. © and attenuating Medicines are ſuch m 
Atlas, the firſt Vertebra under as dilute or deterge, or both, © © | + 
the Head is ſo called from the man- Attollens Nares, is a Muſcle that 
ner it ſupports it, See Spine and ariſes from the Ends of the two A 
Pertebre. upper Bones of the Noſe; ant! 
Atmoſphere, is the lower Part of is inſerted into the upper Part “ 
the Region of the Air, or Ather, the Ale, pulling the Noſe upwards 
with which the Earth is encompaſſed when contracted ; from Azrollo, to 
all around. Concerning the Preſ- lift u 5 
ſure, and Influences of which upon Atcollens Oculi, from the fame © 
human Bodies, many Authors may Derivation: It is likewiſe called  } 
be conſulted, but particularly Dr. Super bus, which ſignifies proud, be- 
Mead's Imperium »olis ac Lune, &c, cauſe it lies upon the upper Part of 
The ſame Term likewiſe is uſed to the Globe, and pulls up the Eye, 
ſignify the Effluvia, or Steams from which gives an Air of Haughtinels,- _ 
any particular Bodies, whoſe Vola- Attraction, from ad, to, and. 
tility and AQtivity of Parts emits ztraho, to draw. This is a 0 
ſomewhat all round, from 47y, in Matter, by which are accounted * 
Halitus, a Vapour, and ggaiga, for all the grand Appearancesin be 
Sphera, a Globe. | inanimate World, and which our 
Atom, from the privative Particle own Countryman, Sir Iſaac Newtown, 
a, and 7{ayw, ſeco, to cut, (that is, firſt taught us to reaſon about with © * 
what cannot be further divided) is certainty, The Subſtance of what 
ſuch a ſmall Particle as cannot be has been digeſted into Order, 10 
phyſically divided: and theſe are ſupport many phyſical Reaſonings, . 
the firſt Rudiments, or the compo- may be apprehended from the fob 7 
nent Parts of all Bodies. lowing Propoſitions: _ 
Atony, from the privative Par- Prop. x. The Quantity, or Force, 
ticle @, and 36, tendo. to ſtretch; of Attraction in all Bodies is exact- 
is a Relaxation of the Solids of a-_ ly proportional to the Quantity of 
human Bo1y, which occaſions loſs ' Matter in the attracting a» 4 
of Strength, Faintings, ec. being in reality nothing but the Re- - * 
Atrabilarious Humour, may very ſult or Sum of the united Forces 7 
well be underſtood of the thick part all thoſe ſingle Particles of which t 
of the Blood, deprived of its due is compoſed ; or, in other words, 
Proportion of Serum, or finer and Attraction in all Bodies is, ceteris 
more volatile Parts whereby it is paribus, as their Solidities : hence, 
rendred groſs, black, unctuous, Corol. 1. At equal diſtances the 
and earthy. The ſame may not Attractions of homogeneal Spheres 
improperly be called by the Name will be as their Magnitudes 2 and, ! 
of Succus Melancholicus, which we Corol. 2. At any diſtance what 
meet with in ſome Authors, ever, the Attraction is as the Sphans" 
Ara Bilis, See Aduſt. divided by the Square of the ING6 2 
Atrophy, from the privative Par- tance. 3 
ticle , and g, nutrio, to nou- Prop. 2. The attractive Force is © 
riſn; is wher! the Body inſenſibly — greater at the Contact, or 
waſtes, as in a Conſumption. extremely near it, than at any de 8 
\, Atenuazion, is making a Body or terminate Diſtance, . 
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The attractive Force exerts it ſelf 
only where the Tendency of a Par- 
ticle another way is ovyer-power'd 
by its Proximity tofthat into whoſe 
Contact it is ſuppoſed to be drawn: 
For as this Property is univerſal, and 
every part of Matter does draw, 
and is drawn by every other part of 
Matter, within one another's Spheres 
of Attraction; ſo one cannot in- 
fluence another at any diſtance, but 
muſt neceſſarily be very near it; and 
ſo much the nearer, in proportion 
to its Smallneſs: ſo that upon a 
double account, two Particles can- 
not influence one another by their 
Attractions, unleſs very near; one 
from their predominant Inclinations 
another way, and the other from 
the Minuteneſs of their Spheres of 
Activity; inſomuch that out of that 
reach, could they be ſuppoſed under 
no other Tendency, they would ne- 
ver come together. | 
Prop. 3. A large Particle attracts 
not more ſtrongly than a ſmall one 
of the ſame Solidity : but diverſity 
of Figure cauſes different Degrees 
of Attraction in Particles that are 
otherwiſe the ſame. 
This is almoſt a Conſequence 
from the former Propoſition ; for as 
this attractive Force can only act on 


.. {ach Particles as are extremely near, 


the remoteſt Parts in a large Particle 
ean conduce nothing thereto, And 
For the ſame Reaſon this Power va- 
ries, according as Matter is in Cones, 
Cylinders, Cubes or Spheres; and 


= ſpherical Particle, ceteris paribus, 


has the ſtrongeſt Attraction; as there 
is more Solidiry under ſuch a Sur- 


ce, than in any other 2 


Prop. 4. If Particles ſwimming 
in a Flaid attract one another more 
Strongly than they do the Particles 

- of the Plaid, the Force by which 
hey come to each other, will be as 
the Exceſs of their mucual Att 
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AT 
ons to their Attractions of the 
Fluid. | 

Such Parts of the Fluid as inter- 
poſe between the attracting Particles 
will be thruſt or preſs'd upon by 
ſuch their Inclinations to each o- 
ther; and therefore according to the 
Nature of Fluidity, the Parts of the 
Fluid will be drove out of their 
Places by ſuch exceſs of Preſſure, 
and thereby the attracting Particles 
will join, 

Prop. 5. If Particles ſwimming 
in a Fluid are more attracted by the 
Fluid than by one another, they 
will recede from one another with a 
Force that will be equal to the Dif- 
ference of their mutual Attractions, 
and the Attraction of the Fluid. 

For the ambient Particles of the 
Fluid attracting them more ſtrong] 
than they do each other, the wil 
by ſuch exceſs of Force be drawn 
from one another into Contact and 
Coheſion with the Particles of the 
Fluid. Upon the two foregoin 
depends the whole Theory of Cryſ- 
ization and Solution. 

Prop. 6. The Force by which 
Particles attracting one another co- 
here, is, ceteris paribus, in propor- 
tion to their Contacts. 

For thoſe Parts not in Contact, 
conduce nothing, or extremely lit- 
tle, to the Force of Coheſion ; and 
a much greater Power is required to 
ſeparate two Particles which cohere 
in two Points, than two Particles 
which cohere only in one Point : 
For which Reaſon it is, that we find 


two poliſhed Marbles adhere more 


ſtrongly than any other two Bodies 
of equal Dimenſions, which are not 
ſo ſolid, but have more Pores and 
Interſtices between their Parts, and 
which will not receive fo good a 
Poliſh, by which their Parts are 
brought into ſo cloſe a Contact with 
one another. And for the = 
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Reaſon it is, that many light Sub- 
ſtances have ſuch ſtrong Coheſions 
and Tenacities; for that whereby 
Particles of the leaſt Matter in pro- 

rtion to their Surfaces, are ſpeci- 
Really lighteſt, alſo occaſions their 
ſtrongeſt Coheſions, by being ca- 
pable of more Contact, than Par. 
ticles of more Solidity under leſs 
Surface. 

Prop. 7. If the attracting Parti- 
cles are elaſtick, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce an inteſtine Motion 
greater or leſs, according to the 
Pegrees of their Elaſlicity and at- 
tractive Forces. 

Becauſe upon the Occurſions 
which their attractive Powers draw 
them into, they will fly off from 
one another again with the ſame 
Degree of Velocity that they met 


together with, abating for the Re- 


ſiſtance of the Medium; but when 
they approach other Particles in their 
Rellitzon, their Velocity muſt in- 
creaſe, becauſe 0 are afreſh at- 
trated : and therefore meeting a 
. ſecond time, they will recede with 
a greater Velocity than they did at 
their firſt Concurſion ; which will 
continue an inteſtine Motion, as 
are their attractive Powers and Elaſ- 
ticities, 
Prop. 8. Particles attracting one 
another in a Fluid, moving either 
with a ſwiſt or a flow progreſſive 
Motion, attract one another juſt the 
| ſameas if the Fluid was at reſt, if 
all the Particles move equally z but 
an unequal Velocity of the Particles 
will interrupt their Attractions. 
All the Parts of the Fluid moving 
on with equal Velocity, leave the 
attracting Particles in the ſame Con- 
dition, as if the whole Fluid was at 
reſt; but ſome parts moving faſter 
than others, muſt frequently change 
their Poſitions, and t ereby diſturb 
their Attractions, Thus it is that 
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Salts will not cryſtallize, till the 


Water in which they are diflolved is 


near or quite cold, and the inteſtine 
Motion of its Particles, cauſed by 
Heat, is quieted. See Particles. 
Attrahents. See Drawers. 
Aitrition, from ad, and tero, to 
wear againſt; expreſſes ſuch a Moti- 
on of Bodies againſt one- another, 


as ſtrikes off ſome ſuperticial Parti- 
2 they wear leſs and leſs. 


It is alſo frequently uſed for the 


friction or rubbing ſuch ſupple Bo- 


dies one againſt another, as will not 
wear out, but occaſion ſome parti- 
cular Determinations of the Fluids 
they contain; and thus various Sen- 


ſations of Hunger, Pain, or Plea® 
ſure, are occaſion'@by the Attritions 


of the Organs faſhioned for ſuch 
Impreſſions. res 2.3 
Auditorius. See Nerve. 


Averni, are ſuch particular Places 


where ſuffocative, or poiſonous 
Steams riſe up from the Bowels 
of the Earth, of which there are 
yarious Kinds, | 5 


Aura, ſignifies an airy Exhala- 4 


tion, Spirit, or Vapouur. 
Auriculæ Cordis, the Ears of the 
Heart. See Heart. f 
Auridigmentum 

ſenic, called alſo yellow Orpi 
; Auris. See Ear. » 


© Auriſcaldium, from Auris, an 


Ear, and ſcalpo, ta ſcratch. An 
Inſtrument to pick and cleanſe the 
Ear from War. 

Aurum Fulminans, a Preparation 


gia, a 
Tartar ; whence a very ſmall Quan- 
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is the yellow Ar- 


«1 


made by diſſolving Gold in Aqua . 
nd precipitating it with Salt of * 


tity of .it becomes capable, dy a = 


moderate Heat, of giving a Report 
like that of a Piſtol. *Tis alſo 
to be a good Medicinetfor lowering 


a Salivation, or where dj auch: 
Mercury has been uſe. 


ſieeing a thing one's ſelf. 


| > B A 5 = 

Aurum Potabile : if it would be 
of any ſervice in PR 'twere 
very eaſy, by means of Chymiſtry, 
| 3 he Body of Gold — a 

Liquor, that might be taken inter- 

nally, with the utmoſt ſafety; for 
this Preparation is far from being a 
Whim, as thoſe ignorant in Chy- 
miſtry are apt to treat it. 

Auſtere, is a rough aſtringent 
Taſte, ariſing, according to Scri- 
bones Largus, from an Union of 
earthy and tartarous Particles, and 
— to the Carteſian Philoſo- 
from obtuſe · angled Figures. 
vius takes a great deal of Pains 


to ſhew how theſe generate the 
Stone; and likewiſe how they do 
 fervicein War Caſes. 


Automaton, expreſſes properly 
à Machine that 2 the Power of 
Motion within it ſelf, and which 
ſtands in need of no foreign Aſſiſ- 
ance. 

Autopſy, from &ur©, igſe, one's 
ſelf, and Gus, Yiſus, Sight, ſignifies 
the ſame as ocular Demonſtration ; 


Axilla, is the Cavity under the 
upper part of the Arm, called the 
Axillary Arteries and Veins, are 
a © 
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thoſe which from the uppermoſt 
Part of the Aorta and Cava, paſs 
thro” the Arm- pits. . 
Axiom, is a Propoſition that is e- 
vident at firſt ſight, and cannot be 
made plainer by Demonſtration. 
Axis, is the third Vertebra from 
the Skull. It expreſſes alſo that 
quieſcent right-line of a Veſſel, which 
is always equidiſtant from the ſides. 
Azygos, is a conſiderable Branch 
of the Cava, called alfo Vena ſine 
pari, becauſe it is ſingle. It de- 
ſcends thro' the right fide of the 
Cavity of the Thorax, and at its 
arriyal to the eighth or ninth Verte- 
bra, it begins to keep the Middle, 
and ſends forth on each fide inter- 
coſtal Branches to the Interſtices of 
the eight lower Ribs, and there is 
divided into two Branches, of which 


the larger deſcends to the left, be- 


twixt the Proceſſes of the Dia- 
phragm, and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the Cava above or below the 
Emulgent, but oftner into the Emul- 
gent itſelf, The other which goes 
down on the right, enters the Cava 
commonly a little below the Emul- 
gent, but is very ſeldom joined to 
the Emulgent it ſelf, 


e080 
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Acciſerous, is ſaid of any Tree, 
| Shrub or Plant, that bears 
Berries. 

Bacculi, is uſed by ſome Writers 
For a particular kind of Lozenges 
Maped into little ſhort Rolls. Hil- 
Anus likewiſe uſes it for an Inſtru- 
ment in Surgery. 
| —— See Glans. | 
Balbuties, is a ſtammering in the 
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Balneum, is a Word much uſed 
by Chymiſts, and generally ſignifies 
a Veſſel of Water, in which another 
is placed that requires · a ſofter Heat 
than the naked Fire: But their Bal. 
neum Maris is a Miſtake for Balne- 
um Maris, which ſignifies only a Sea 
or Water-bath. A Sand-heat is al- 
ſo ſometimes called Balneum Sic- 
cum, or Cinereum, But what comes 
more properly under this Term in 
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Medicine, are Baths which are made- 
ſo by Art or Nature to waſh the 
Patient in. The artificial Baths have 
by the Antients been in great El- 
teem, and contrived for many Pur- 
oſes, eſpecially in Complaints to 
bl relieved by Revulſion; as in in- 
veterate Head-aches, by opening 
the Pores of the Feet; and allo in 
cutaneous Caſes they were much in 
Eſteem. But the modern Practice 
has greateſt recourſe to the natural 
Baths, moſt of which abound with 
a Mineral Sulphur; as appears be- 
yond all doubt from their turnin 
Silver or Copper blackiſh, The 
Bath Mud, rubbed upon Silver, is 
what the Guides uſe to gild it with 
of a Gold Colour; and ſome who 
have been ſo curious as to boil it in 
Oil, affirm it to have made a good 
Balſam of Suiphur. The cold Baths 
are only the moſt convenient Springs 
or mos Kandi: of cold Water to 
waſh in. They have been long ba- 
niſhed outof Medicine by a monkiſh 
Philoſophy and Chymiſtry.: for the 
Antients had them in great Eſteem ', 
and by good Luck, ſome Improve- 
ments in Phyſical Reaſoning from 
the Aſſiſtances of Geometry and Me- 
chanicks, have brought them into 
tolerable Countenance again; and 
the preſent Age can ks, 9 us a- 
bundance of noble Cures perform- 
ed by them. For further Acquain- 
tance with their Medicinal Efficacies, 
ſee Baths. | 
Balſamella, Balſaminum, and 
Balſamum, are promiſcuouſly uſed 
to ſignify the Juice of an Arabian 
Tree called Opobalſamum ; to which 
are allied many others, as thoſe of 
Tolu, Peru, &c. And 
Balſam, ſometimes ſignifies a thick, 
odoriferous, penetrating Subſtance, 
of the conſiſtence of an Ointment, 
as Apoplectic Balſam, Sc. at others 


Liquors drawn from Gums and re- 
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ſinous Subſtances by the of 4 
vinous Spirit; but it is moſt com- 
monly applied to ſuch Forms of 
Medicines as are oily, and of an in- 
ferior 8 to that of an Oint- 
ment: and the Chymiſts frequently 
give it to Preparaions of — Sub- 
ances, tho very im rly. 

Barometer, _ 2 from 
Cd gos, Onus, a Weight, and nv, 
Menſura, a Meaſure; is an Inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the Weight of tho 
incumbent Atmoſphere. 

Barrel, a pretty large Cavity be- 
hind the Drum of the Ear, is ſo 
called. It is lined wich a Mem- 
brane, 8 which there are ſeveral 
Veins and Arteri It- is always 
full of purulent M in Children 3 
and in its Cavity there are four 
ſmall Bones, viz. the Malleolus, the 
Incus, the Stapes, and the Os Orbi- 
culare. 

Baſilica, from Caomiu, rego, to 
govern: The middle Vein of the 
Arm, by way of Pre-eminence, is 
ſo called; it* is likewiſe attributed 
to many Medicines for- the fame 
Reaſon, A Plant alſo goes by the 
ſame Name that is an Ingredient in 
the compound Briony-Water, and 
ſometimes called Ocimus, There is 
alſo an Ointment in the Diſpenſa- 
tories by this Name, as likewiſe an 
Emplaſter deſcribed by Scribonins + 
Largus, and Celſus, given in all 
likelihood at firſt by the Inventers, 
in regard to the great Opinion they 
had of their Virtues. | 


Baſilare Os : The ſame as S- al 


noides Os; which ſee. 


Baſiogloſſum, from Cagou, Funda- 7 


mentum, the Bottom, and yA@ooe, 
Lingua, the To z is a Pair of 
Muſcles which depreſs the Tongue,” 
and ariſe fleſhy 

the Os Hyoides. 
Baſis, in Anatomy, expreſſes che | 
upper and broader Part of the Hearn ng 
| | =_ - 
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dppoſite to the Mucro, or Point; 
becauſe conſidering it as a Cone, 
which it reſembles in Shape, this 
Name is proper to it, altho by its 
natural Situation it is uppermoſt. 
The Foundation of the Os Hyoides 
hath likewiſe this Name. And it is 
alſo uſed ſometimes to ſignify, in a 
figurative Senſe, the chiet Ingredi- 
ent of a Compoſition. | 

Bathrum, ſignifies ſtrictly a Seat 
or reſting Place, whence Surgeons 
have given this Name to an In- 
ſtrument contrived for the Eaſe and 
Security of luxated Joints aſter their 
Reduction. It is deſcribed very an- 
tiently, but Scultetus hath done it 
with much the moſt accuracy. 

Bathmus, is uſed for ſuch Cavities 
of the Bones as receive the Promi- 
nences of others into them. 

Battitura, ſignifies thoſe Scales 
or Flakes which fly off from hot Iron 
when firſt taken out of the Fire and 
beat on the Anvil ; as alſo from any 
other Metal in like manner mana- 
ged. 

Baths, and Bathing : Of theſe 
there are the Natural and the Artifi- 
cial z the latter are much out of 
r Uſe in Medicine; and of the 

er there are two kinds, the Hot 


a and the Cold Baths. 


The chief of the Hot Baths in our 
Country, is that famous one near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire ; another 
there is of inferior Note at Bux- 
n. We ſhall leave it to Natura- 
lifts and Philoſophers to account 
for the Production of thoſe Waters, 


and be contented with obſerving 


that they greatly abound with a 
Mineral Sulphur. From the Matter 
then with which this Water is im- 
| 8 it may be pronounced 

healing, ſubaſtringent, and bal- 
famick. Subaftringent is added, 
becauſe we never meet with Sul- 


du even in the ſublimed Flowers, 
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which has not ſome Portion of a 
Salt in its Compoſition z which 
when boiled in Oil, as in making 
the Balſamick Sulphurs, ſhoots like 
Needles, or the Branchings of Sal 
Armoniac : ſo that it is very impro- 
bable theſe Waters ſhould take up 
any Sulphur in their ſubterraneous 


Current, without bringing alſo ſome | 


of that ſaline Part along with them, 


which they are never found without 


above Ground ; and eſpecially when 
we conſider how much more it is 
in the Nature of Water to attra& 
and join with ſuch Particles, than, 
thoſe which are purely ſulphurous. 
Hence we are naturally directed to 
thoſe Caſes wherein theſe Waters, 
and bathing in them, muſt be of 
ſervice. They are like a Fomen- 
tation, which both ſupples and 
ſtrengthens the Parts all over the 
Body at once, and by gently ſhaking 
and undulating the Fibres, helps 
forward vital Motions, which are 
ready to be at a ſtand. Inold Paing 
and Aches, which have been the 
Remains of neryous Diſtem 

and where ſome particular Part con- 
tinues contracted, or has any Hu- 
mours fixed upon it which it can- 
not diſlodge, theſe Waters pumped 


upon it hot from the Spring, _ q 
than 


do more towards a Cure, 

the Compoſitions in Pharmacy; 
Bathing all over in theſe Springs 
cannot but wonderfully open that 
almoſt infinite Number of ſecretory 
Orifices upon the Surface of the 
Skin, and clear the cutaneous Ducts 
of Matter which is apt to ſtick in 
them; by the Aperture of which 
Spiracula, the Fluids of the whole 
Body have more Room to move in, 
and have proper Vents to reak out 
a great deal, which it is of ſervice 
to the OEconomy to get rid of. 


Theſe Sulphuc-Fountalns, likewiſe: 
inwardly uſcd, to asement warn 
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and ſtrengtben a decayed Stomach, 
eſpecially if relaxed and worn out 
almoſt with Luxury and Debauch. 
The moſt grievous Nauſea's and 
Vomitings, from theſe Cauſes, have 
been removed by them : For the 
both ſoften again with proper Moiſ- 
ture the Fibres which have been 
render'd incapable to vibrate, by the 
Uſe of hot, burning, ſpirituous Li- 
quors, and at the ſame time draw 
them into greater Tenſity : as a 
Chord which relaxes with over 
drying, fills up and ſtraitens upon 
the Contact and Attraction of a 
convenient Moiſture. The ſmall 
ſhare of a fine Salt, which likewiſe 
attends, and is as it were wrapped 
up in the Particles of Sulphur, can- 
not but contribute ſomewhat in re- 
ſtoring the Tone of ſuch decayed 
Parts, But beſides the Benefit 
theſe do to the Stomach, they alſo 
carry along with them into the moſt 
remote Receſſes, a Balſamick of 
Nature's own Preparation; where- 
by ſuch Decays in the Stomach, or 
in any of the Viſcera, from Abſceſſes, 
Ulcerations, or any like Cauſes, are 
with great Succeſs: relieved; and 
particularly if they be of the Kid- 
neys and urinary Paſſages, becauſe 
they waſh, thro' them in more plen- 
ty, than they come by the 
ordinary Coutt& of Circulation. 
Cold Baths” have been long ba- 
niſhed out of Medicine by the Uſur- 
tions of falſe Chymiſtry, and a 
onkiſh Philoſophy, For the An- 
tients had them in the greateſt eſ- 
teem; and ſome Improvements 
of Reaſoning in Phyſick from Gec- 
metry and Mechanicks, have brought 
them into tolerable good Counte- 
nance again: and the preſent Age 
can furniſh us with abundance of 
noble Cures perform'd by cold 
bathing, which were long attempt- 
ed in vain by dhe moſt efficacious 
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Medicines. - There are ha 
chronick Diſeaſes but the _ — 


may be made uſe of to advantage 


therein, if there be nothing peculiar 


in the Conſtuution 10-forbid-kouſey - 


which is Corpulency, and unſound 
Viſcera, In very fat Perſons the 
Fibres are ſo ſtuffed round, — 
have not room to vibrate or con 

with the ſudden eeze of the 
Bath; Yo * — _ 
cing their Springs, 1 | 
an — . . they 
will only be ſtrained to no pu- 


ſe, and conſequently weakned ” 


or whereſoever an Effort is made 
to remove any thing by an elaſtick 
Body, if the _ 2 _ e- 
very Impetus afterwards languiſhes, 
day fr: Spring is ſpoiled, And in 


unſound Viſcera, or where any Part 


is much weaker than the reſt, ſuch 
an additional Force will preſs the 
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Fluids upon that Part very much te 


its dam which may be either 
the burſting of the Veſſels, or pro- 
moting the diſcharge of ſome ill 
Humours upon that Part, which o- 
therwiſe might drain elſewhere. 
But where nothi 
forbids the uſe o& the cold Bath, 
whatſoever is to be effected b 


bracing the Solids, invigorating their 


Vibrations, and accelerating the 
Blood's Motion, is with certainty to 
be had from hence. All Diſeaſes 
therefore from a ſiay Blood, and a 
Lentor upon the animal Juices, if 


the Elaſticity of the Veſſels is not 


worn out with Age or Debauches, 
will, find Relief from this Practice. 
Whatſoever Inconveniencies like 
wiſe proceed from a bad Tranſpira® 
tion, or when Humours are thrown 
upon the Surface which cannot get 
thro” the Skin, this Remedy will be 
of ſervice in; for upon Immerſionh 
the whole nervous Syſtem is 


ſhook, that the yery Capillaries 2 | 
the 
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of this nature 
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enter the ſame. It is certain, 
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Velocity of the circulating Flu- 
ids, whereby the Skin will be clear- 
ed, and inſtead of entertaining groſs 
acrimonious Humours, tranſmit on- 

the imperceptible Matter of Per- 


- fpiration. And this is the Reaſon 
why People are ſo brisk and chear- 


ful after bathing ; becauſe ſo much 
is thus forced away by the Preſſure 
upon the Veſlels, and forcing out 
their Contents. A Perſon two foot 
under Water, ſuſtains a Weight of 


Vater added to that of the Air 
(ſuppoſing the Area of his Skin to 


be 15 Foot) = 2280 ib; for 2, the 
number of cubical Feet of Water, 
mn upon a Foot ſquare of the 
in x 76, the number of Pounds 
in a cubical Foot of Water = 152 
x I5 : the ſuppoſed number of ſquare 
Feet on the Surface of the Body 
= 2280 1b Tr, 0)» | 
Tho it be a generally-received No- 
tion, that Bath-Water enters in- 
to the Body, and ſo mixes itſelf 
with the Blood, yet few attend to 
the Manner how it is poſſible. That 
Water hath a wonderful Power of 
inſinuating itſelf into any Bodies, 
we ſee by a number of Experiments. 
Deal-boards will ſwell againſt rainy 
Weather; the watry Particles float- 
ing in the Air, by the Preſſure of the 


Air upon them, are forced into the 
flender Tubes of the Wood, where 
they meet with no Reſiſtance, the 


Particles of Air being too large to 

ow 
ever true the contrary may appear 
to be, that the compounding Parti- 
cles of Water are leſs than thoſe of 
Air, ſeeing the former will paſs thro? 
ſeveral Bodies that the other will not. 
But nothing ſhews its Force greater 
than the faſtening a Piece of Whip- 
cord, or a ſtrong Rope, of what 


\ Length you pleaſe, to a Hook or 
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. the Influence, and the minuteſt Paſ- | 
| ic are forced open by an encrea- 
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Staple, and at the botem of the 
Cord hanging any Weight ſhort of 
what will break it, tho ever ſo 


great; for in this cafe the Weight 


will riſe by moiſtening the Sides of 
the Cord by a wet Spunge, whereby 


a few Particles of Water may over- 
come any finite Reſiſtance, if the | 


Cord would bear it. Now ſince 
there is but a little Quantity of Wa- 
ter, and that driven into the ſides 
of the Cord, with a Force no is 
er than the Weight of a Cylinder of 
Air incumbent upon the Water, 
therefore muſt the Water act by 
ſome Property whereby its Force 
is greatly augmented, and that can 
be no other than that of a Cuneus : 
and the Forces of Wedges are to 
one another reciprocally proportio- 
nal to the Anglestheir Edges make ; 
but in Spheres, the greater or leſſer 
Degree of __ is to be conſider- 
ed as their Angles, when Spheres 
are conſider'd as Wedges; and the 

ees of Curvity in Spheres are 
reciprocally as their Radii. Now 
the Particles of Water being ſo in- 
finitely ſmall, leſs by much than 


thoſe of Air, muſt, when acting as 


Wedges, have their Powers infinite- 


ly increaſed, ſo as to overcome 


any finite Reſiſtance, Now let the 
Reſiſtance the Water meets with in 
entring into our Bodies, be what it 
will; yet 'tis hard to believe it's 
greater than what is mentioned, 
which yet a little Quantity of Wa- 
ter will overcome. The Expert 
ments uſually made to know the 
Force of Water in penetrating into 
membranous Subſtances, are gene- 
rally with the Skins of dead Men, or 
Beaſts, and therefore not {a deeifive 
as if made upon ſuch as are alive: 
The only difference then being, that 
in the Living, Steams or Vapours 
are continually raiſed into the Air 


thro' the Pores of the Skin in inſen- 
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fible Perſpiration; which is not ſo 
in thoſe that are dead: theſe Va- 
urs, tho raiſed with a conſidera- 

le Force, are yet unable to with- 
ſtand the Impetus, with which Wa- 


ter endeavours to inſinuate itſelf into 


contiguous Bodies, being ſo great 
as above explained. And tho the 
Quantity of perſpirable Matter is 
very great in 24 Hours, being of 
the Meat and Drink a Man takes in 
a Day; yet if we compute the 
8 that expires from any part 
of the Skin, in a given time, we 
ſhall find it too little by far to hin- 
der the Entrance of Water into the 
Body when we go into a Bath. For 
it hath been demonſtrated, that the 
Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration in 
a Minute is the 1 200th Part of the 
Place it comes from, that is, e i. of 
the Skin perſpires r, g of a Scru- 
ple in a Minute, and conſequently 
8 i. of the Skin perſpires Age of a 
Dram in a Minute, Now ſuppoſe 
a ſquare Inch of the Skin to weigh 
z i. then a ſquare Inch perſpires 
.; of a Dram in a Minute; but 
a ſquare Inch of the Skin is preſſed 
upon when we bathe, more than in 
the open Air, equal to 96 Drams, 
For we may conclude that our Bo- 
dies, taking one Part with another, 
are two Foot under Water in bath- 
ing ; ſo that every ſquare Inch of 
the Skin muſt bear the Weight of 
24 cubical Inches of Water equal to 
96 Drams ; for a cubical Inch of 
Water being 3 iv. 5334, throwing 
away the Fraction, 24 cubical Inches 
muſt be 96 Drams. Now ſince on- 
ly 33; i. of Matter is perſpired 
thro* a ſquare Inch of the Skin in 


a Minute, therefore is the Elevation 
of the perſpirable Matter reſiſted by 
a Weight 115 200 times greater than 
itſelf; for 1200 x 96 — 115200. 
How great then muſt be the Cele- 
erity with 
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Matter moves, if we imagine i able 


to raiſe a Body 115 200 heavier than 
itfelf? Thus would it be, if the 
whole Quantity of perſpirable Mat» 
ter evacuated in a Minute, was to 
exert its Force at once upon the in- 
cumbent Weight of Water; but it 
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is ſo far from doing that, that if 


the Exhalation of the Steams be not 
continyal, as the Preſſure of the 


Water is, yet the Intervals betwixt 


the times they are propelled from 
the Body, are very ſhort. Suppoſe 
So of them in a Minute, being a- 


bout the Number of Pulſes that a 


healchful Man's Artery beats in the 
ſame time ; then will the Quantity 
of Vapour, which exerts-its Force at 
once againſt the incumbent Water, 
be ſixty times leſs than firſt aſſign- 
ed: which being multiplied by 
1200 — 72000, the Number of 
Parts into which a Dram of perſpi- 


rable Matter is divided, one Part 


only of which exerts its Foree a- 
gainſt 96 Drams of Water in a Se- 
cond : ſo that the . Matter 
that riſes every Second, muſt raiſe a 
Weight of 6912000 times greater 
number than it ſelf, if it reſiſt the 


Entrance of the incumbent Water; 


for 90, the Number of Drams of 
Water incumbent upon an Inch 
ſquare of the Skin, multiplied by 


72000, the Number of Parts into 


which a Dram of perſpirable Matter 
is divided, = 6912000, the Dif- 
ference between the Quanti 
Matter perſpired in a Second, and 


the Quantity of Water by which 


of. 


its Motion is reſiſted, From the 


whole of which, it is beyond dif 
pute that Bath-Waters enter into 
and mix with the animal Juices in 
bathing. But for a further Improve- 
ment of ſuch Knowledge, we muſt 
leave it to thoſe who 
treat On the Subject. 


profeſſedly ; 
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couzh, are Medicines :o occaſion 
Expectoration, and eaſe Coughs that 


way, or by thickning a ſharp Rheum 


prevent the Irritations to cough. 
Benedictus, ſignifying bleſſed, 


was a Term antiently much uſed for 


the milder Purges, as to Rhubarb 
and the like; and ſince by the Mo- 
derns it hath been applied not only 


- to ſome officinal Compoſitions of 


like Virtue, but alſo to thoſe of 
different Qualities, as the Vinum 
Benedlictum, which is an Emetick, 


and the Aqua Benedicta a Dryer, 


and ſome others. 

Bezoar, from Pa-zahar, in the 
Perſian Language ſignifying a de- 
ſtroyer of Poiſon, whence it is ap- 
wa to many things ſuppoſed to 


ave ſuch Virtues ; as Bezoar Ani- 


mal is applied to the Liver and 


Heart of Vipers, Bezoar Mineral 
to a Chymical Preparation, and ſo 
to many other things, according to 
the Conceit and Pleaſure of their 
Contrivers : But the Epithet Bezoar- 
tick is now given to many things out 
of more lucrative Conſiderations, 
as it ſeems to beſpeak them of an 
uncommon Value, becauſe the Be- 


. Zoar vended in the Shops bears an 


extravagant Price, and is inſinuated 
by this Term to have a ſhare in 
thoſe Compoſitions to which it is 
applied. There are two principal 
kinds of what is ſuppoſed natural 
Bezoarx, the Oriental and Occidental, 
both being a ſort of Stones of a 


round or oval Figure, and ſaid to 


be found in the Maw or Stomach of 
particular Animals, as ſome Species 
of Goats, Porcupines, exc. The O- 
riental Bezoar is moſt eſteemed, and 
bears by much the higheſtPrice ; but 
thoſe who have been at moſt pains 
to examin it, will by no means al- 


lo that its medicinal V irtues are 
3 anſwerable to its Price, And to 


* 
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| ; Bechica, from ChrTw, tuſſio, to 


ſay the Truth, as tis now generally 
among the Apothecaries, 'reputed of 
little Significancy in Medicine, they 
have a way to counterfeit its fine 
tinging greeniſh Colour. ſo artfully, 
as to impoſe upon very diſcerning 

Perſons. | 

Benign Diſeaſe, is when all the 
uſual Symptoms appear, in the 
Small-Pox, or any acute Diſeaſe, 
favourably, and without any Irre- 

ularities, or unexpected Changes. 

Bibitorius Muſculus. See Ad- 
ductor Oculi, which is the ſame. 

Bicaudalis, Bidloo gives this Name 
to a Muſcle of the Ear, 

Biceps Cubutt, from bis, twice, 
and Caput, a Head; becauſe it has 
two Heads, of which one riſes from 
the upper Edge of the Cavity of the 
Head of the Scapula. This Head 
is round and tendinous, and is en- 
cloſed in the Channel in the Head 
of the Humerus. The other ariſes 
from the Proceſſus Coracoides, it is 
broad and tendinous, and both u- 
nite about the Middle and Fore- 
Part of the Arm, and make one 
Belly, which is inſerted by a ſtrong 
and round Tendon, into the Tube- 
roſity, at the upper end of the Ra- 
dias. Some of the Fibres of this 
Tendon form a large and thin Ap. 
neuroſis, which coyers all the Muſ- 
cles of the Radius and Fingers ex- 
ternally, Care ought to be taken 
in Blood-letting, not to cut acroſs, 
but according to the Length of the 
Fibres of this Aponeuroſis. This wum 
the Brachiaus internus, bends the 
Arm, | 

Biceps Femoris, is a Muſcle of the 
Leg, with two Meads, one coming 
from the Tuberoſity of the 1ſchium, 
and the other from the Middle of 
the Linea Aſbera; both which join 


together, and are inſerted by one 


Tendon into the ſuperior and ex- 
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r 
is to help to bend the, Tibia; and 
is likewiſe employed in turning the 
Leg, together with the Foot and 
Toes, outward, when we fit down. 
Bicornis, two-horned, is the ſame 
as the Extenſor Carpi, which ſee. 
Bifurcated, is ſaid by Anatomiſts 
of ſach Veſſels and Parts as divide 
into two Branches. | 
Bile, is a thick, yellow, bitter Li- 
quor ſeparated in the Liver, colle&- 
ed in the Gall-Bladder, and diſ- 
charg'd into the lower end of the 
— * or beginning of the Je- 
junum, by the common Dutt, Its 
Uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the Acids 
of the Chyle; becauſe they being 
entangled with its Sulphurs, thicken 
it ſo that it cannot be ſufficiently 
diluted by the Succus Pancreaticus, 
to enter the lacteal Veſſels. This 
not only from the Analyſis 
of the Bile, which yields more of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
Salt ; but likewiſe from what has 
been obſerved, that of the great 
N of acid Salts a the 
iments in the Stomach, there ne- 
ver could be found any in the Chyle 
| after it had paſſed the Duodenum; 
becauſe ſome Chyle is almoſt always 
paſling thro' the Duodenum, there- 
re it was neceſſary that the Bile 
likewiſe ſnould be continually pour- 
ed into it from the Ductus Hepati- 
eus. In a Dog, whoſe Duftus bili- 
aris communis was near as big as a 
Man's, Dr. Keil ſays he has gather'd 
it at the rate of two Drams in one 
Hour. But becauſe a greater Quan- 
tity of Aliments require a greater 
Quantity of Bile, therefore accord- 
_—_— the Stomach is more or leſs 
iſtended with Food, it preſſes out 
of the Gall-Bladder a proportiona- 
ble Quantity of Gall to be mixed 
with the"Chyle in the Guts. See 
Liver. 4 * a 
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Biolychnium, from g-, Vi 
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Life, and AvxyO@-, Lumen, Light; 
is a Term much uſed by ſome. Wri- 
ters to ſignify the ſame as vital 


Flame: but it is too figurative an 


Expreſſion to convey any clear and 
determinate Idea. | ö 


Biſmuth, is often uſed for the 


ſame as Marcaſite; but properly ſig - 


nifies a hard, white, brittle mineral 
Subſtance, of a metalline nature, 
found at Miſnia, tho ſuppoſed to be 
onlya recrementitious Matter thrown 
off in the Formation of Metals, as 
unfit to enter their Compolition, 
There are ſome however who eſ⸗ 
teem it a Metal ſui generis; tho it 


uſually contains ſome * Silver, Its 


medicinal Virtue is much the ſame 
with that of the Droſs of Lead; 


being ſeldom uſed but in external 


Forms. 4 8 
Bittern, a very bitter Liquor. 
which drains off l the mt 
common Salt, and uſed in the Pre- 
paration of what goes by the name 
of Epſom Salt. 5 
Bitumen, in general, ſigniſies any 
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fat, earthy, or mineral Subſtance, i 


of which there are ſeveral kinds : 
for which ſee the Diſpenſatory, and 
the Writings of Naturaliſts. 43 


Biventer: A Muſcle is called fo, 
that is divided into two Bellies, from 


bis, twice, and Venter, a Belly. 
Bladder. This is ſituated between 

the Duplicature of the Peritonanmy 

in the 2 Part of the Abdomen, 


between the Os ſacrum, and the Os, 


Pub is, above the ſtrait Gut in Men 3 


and in the Neck of the Womb in 
Women. 
the Urachus degenerated into a Li- 
gament, its Sides to the Umbulical 
Arteries, and its Neck to the In- 
teſtinum Rectum in Women. 
compoſed of three Coats: the farſt 


is a Coyering of the Peritoneum; 
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It's tied to the Navel by _ 


It is 


L 
tte ſecond is compoſed of muſcular 
Fibres, which run irregularly ſeveral 

- ways; and the third, which is full 
of Wrinkles for facilitating its Di- 
latation, is both glandulous and 
nervous, Its Glands ſeparate a 

; viſcous and ſlimy Matter, which de- 
fends it from the Acrimony of the 

Salts in the Urine Around its Neck 

there goes a Wall Muſcle, called 

* Sphinfter PVeſite, which contracts 
e Orifice of the Bladder, that the 

_ Urine may not run out, but when 
it thruſts open the Paſſage, by the 
Contraction of the ſecond Coat of 
the Bladder, which is therefore cal- 
led Detruſor Urine, The Blood- 
Veſſels of the Bladder are Branches 
of the Hypogaſtricks. Its Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtals. And its 

_ Uſe is to be a Reſervatory of the 

"Urine, that it may not inceſſantly 
run from us, as it is ſeparated in 
the Kidneys. 

. Blood. By this ſome underſtand 
not only the Fluid in the Veins and 
Arteries, but likewiſe that in the 
Uymphaducts, Nerves, or any o- 

ther Veſſel of the Body; becauſe 

they are all Parts of the Blood ſepa- 
rated from it by the Force of the 
Heart, and many of them by the 

animal Mechaniſm return to it a- 

gain aſter performance of their deſ- 
tined Task: And in this Acceptation 
it is taken in the Calculations of its 
| ntity in a human Body, and its 

Velocities; which becauſe it is of 
the utmoſt Moment to underſtand, 
we ſhall give it from the beſt Au- 
thors. 

The Ventricles of the Heart are 
each capable of receiving an Ounce 
of Blood, or more ; and therefore 
being full in their Diaſtole, we may 
ſuppoſe that they throw out at leaſt 
one Ounce of Blood each Syſtole. 
The Heart contracts about 4000 
times in an Hour more or leſs, ac- 
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BL * 
cording to the different Tempera. 
ments, Sexes, and Ages; and there- 
fore there paſs thro' the Heart 
every Hour, 4000 Ounces or 25 it, 
weight of Blood. Now the com- 
mon Opinion is, that the whole 
Maſs of Blood does not exceed 25 th. 
and therefore according to this Al- 
lowance, a Quantity of Blood, equal 
to the whole Maſs, paſſes thro the 
Heart ten times in an Hour, that is, 
about once every ſix Minutes. If 
the Heart contracts eighty times in 
a Minute, then 25 . weight of 
Blood paſſes ihroꝰ itsVentricles once 
in five Minutes, or 12 times in an 
Hour. Now having the Number of 
Pulſes in any determinate Time, the 
tity of Blood thrown out at 
the left Ventricle of the Heart every 
Pulſe, and the Diameter of the 
Aorta, it will be eaſy to find with 
what degree of Celerity the Blood 
moves thro' the Aorta: For the Ce- 
lerity with which a Fluid runs out 
at any Orifice, 2 and al 
ways running in the ſame M 
is equal to the —— = — 
which deſcribes a Space of the ſame 
Length with that of 4 Cylinder, 
whoſe Baſis is equal to the * 
and whoſe Magnitude is equal to 
the Quantity of Nuid that runs 
out in the ſame Time. Now ſup- 
poſe the Heart contracts eigh 
times in a Minute, and that each 
Syſtole throws into the Aorra an 
Ounce of Blood, which is equal in 
bulk to 1,659 Inches, and jconſe- * 
quently 80 Ounces are 132,72 In- 
ches; the Diameter of the Aorta is 
found to be 0,7; Parts of an Inch 
and therefore its Orifice is o0,4187 z 
by which if 132,72 be divided, the 
Quotient 316 Inches, or 26: Feet, 
gives the length of a Cylinder, or 
the Space thro' which the Blood- 
moves in a Minute, 'ſuppoling it 
were conſtantly going out of the 
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a 
Heart witk che ſame Velocity: but 
becauſe of the Diaſtole of the 
Heart, which is at leaſt half the 
time of Pulſation, there go out 80 
Ounces in half a Minute, and con- 
ſequently the Velocity of Blood is 
double, as it moves at the rate of 
52 Feet in a Minute. Now, be- 
cauſe the Sum of the Sections of the 
Branches of an Artery, is always 
greater than that of the Trunk, the 
Velocity of the Blood muſt con- 
ſtantly decreaſe as the Artery di- 
vides into more Branches. The 
exacteſt Proportion of the Branches 
to their Trunks, found by meaſurin 
an Artery of the Thigh, inject 
with Wax, is as 12387 to 10000; 
and conſequently the greateſt Velo - 
city of the Blood will be to the leaſt 
as 3233 to 1; or the Blood moves 
5233 flower in ſome capillary Ar- 
teries, than it does in the Aorta. 
The Blood is received from the 
Arteries into the Veins, where it 
ſtill moves flower as it returns to 
the Heart again. The Arteries arg 
to the Veins as 324 to 441, and 
conſequently the Blood moves in 
the Veins above 7116 times ſlower 
than it does in the Aorta. The fur- 
ther the Blood moves from the 
Heart, the ſlower it returns; and all 
the Blood which at the ſame time is 
thrown out of the Heart, does not 
return at the fame time to it again, 

but the Times are directly as the Spa- 
ces the Blood runs over before it re- 
turns to the Heart again, and re- 
giprocally as the Velocitiesz and 
:conſequently ſome Parts of the 
Blood may be ſome thouſand times 
longer in returning to the Heart 
than others ; and there is no time 
"when all the Blood can be faid to 
have only once circulated : but if 

there were any ſuch Time, the 
Quantity of Blood in the Body muſt 


pe ficlk determined, which is very 
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difficult to do, and not pet age“! 
=_ by hardly any 7 # 
eeding to death can never give 
the eſtimate of its true Quanmyg,/ 
becauſe no Animal can bleed longer 
than while the great Artery is fall, . 
which will be longer or ſhorter as 
the wounded Artery 
rat and the Aorta muſt always 
the firſt Veſſel that empties. The 3 
moſt certain way, in Dr, Keil's Opi- 
nion, is, by finding what Proportion 
the Cavities of the Veſſels, of which 
the whole Body is compoſed, bear 
to the thickneſs of the Coats, This 
in the Veins and Arteries may be 
exactly found; but in the other 
Veſſels we only know the Quantity- 3 
of Fluid they contain, by carefully... 3 
evaporating as much as abe I 
Thus the Doctor found the Fluids 
are to the Veſſels; ' at if 


Arteries 1,7 
Veins I5,6 
In the & Muſcles d as 3,6 S to 1. 
Nerves 3 
Bones I 


The leaſt of which Proportions ſhews 
the Liquors to be one halt of the 
Weight of the Body; and if a 
Calculation be made on the Propor- 
tion of the Blood in the Arteries to 
their Coats, in a Body W 
160 Pounds, there will be — | 
100 Pounds of Blood. | 
Body : This, in a ſtrictly phyſi | 
Senſe, is every thing that is extend 
ed and ſolid, that in it (elf w_ - | 
wer of Motion, and acts only: 
— Impulſe. And all that re- 
lates to the Knowledge of this un- 
der its various Modifications and Ap- 
rances thro' the whole Creation, 
is the Subject of Phyſicks, or natu- 
ral Philoſophy; and fo far particu» - 
larly as concerns the OEconomy of 


a human Body, and the Regulations 


is ſmaller or: _ 
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of its Diſorders, is the Province of 
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Medicine, and gives its Profeſſors, 


by way of Preheminence, the Title 
'of Phyſicians. | 

Bolr-head, is a bellied Glaſs that 
riſes up with a long cylindrical Neck, 
much ſlenderer than the Body, be- 
ing nearly of the ſame Make with a 
Glaſs- egg. 

Bolus, ſtrictly ſignifies a fat Earth; 
whence it is applied to ſeveral kinds 
of that Production in Medicine, par- 
ticularly the Armenian Earth, which 
by way of Preheminence comes 

now to be underſtood by the Ap- 
pellation of Bole, without giving it 
any other Diſtinction. It is alſo 
uſed for an extemporaneous Form 
of one Doſe only, and of the Con- 
ſiſtence of an Electuary. 

Bones: They are made up of 
hard Fibres, ty'd one to another by 
ſmall tranſverſe Fibres, as thoſe of 
the Muſcles are. In a Futus het 
are porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſ- 
cerned, As their Pores fill with a 
Subſtance of their own Nature, ſo 
they increaſe, harden, and grow 


Þ* cloſe to one another; but when 


their Interſtices are full of ſuch Par- 
6. ticles, then they are arrived to their 
E. utmoſt Extent, Hardneſs, and Soli- 
FE” dity ; and their Blood-veſſels being 
compreſſed on all ſides, bring no 
more Blood than whar is ſufficient 
to ſupply the Places of their abra- 
ded Particles. Ther are all ſpongy 


and full of little Cells, or are of a 


conſiderable firm Thickneſs, with a 
large Cavity, except the Teeth ; 
and where they are articulated to 
one another, they are covered with 
a thin and ſtrong Membrane called 
the Perioſſeum. Each Bone is much 
bigger at its Extremities than,in the 
Middle, that the Articulations might 
be firm, and the Bones not eaſily 

out of Joint: but becauſe the 


t 
| Middle of the Bone ſhould be ſtrong, 
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to ſuſtain its allotted Weight, and 
reſiſt Accidents, the Fibres are there 
more cloſely compacted together, 
ſupporting one another z and the. 
Bone is made hollow, and conſe- 
quently not ſo eaſily broken, as it 
muſt have been, had it been ſolid 
and ſmaller : For of two Bones of 
_— Length, and of equal Numbers 
of Fibres, the Strength of the one 
to the Strength of the other, will be 
as their Diameters. See Skeleton. 

Borax, an artificial Salt prepared 
from Sal-armoniac, Nitre, calcined 
Tartar, Sea-ſalt, and Alum, difſol- 
ved in Urine, Tis principally to 
ſolder Metals withal; and ſome- 
times an uterine Ingredient in Me- 
dicine, See the Diſpenſatory. 

Borborogmus, is uſed to expreſs 
thoſe Rumblings in the Bowels 
which ariſe from Flatulencies, and 
paſs from one Place to another with 
Noile. 

Botany, from floryy, Herba, an 
Herb, is that Part of the Art of 
Medicine, which deſcribes and enu- 
merates the ſeveral Virtues of Plants. 
. eee skilful in this, is cal» 

a 

Botaniſt, a Perſon $kilful in 
Plants. i 

Brachieus externus, a Muſcle , 
which ariſes about the middle and 
poſterior Part of the Humerus, 
which with the Muſculus longus and 
brevis joins in Fibres 3 and being 
externally tendinous, they cover all 
the Elbow, and are inſerted into the 
Olecranium. * 

Brac hiaus internus, is a Muſcle 
that lies partly under the Biceps ; it 
ariſes by a fleſhy Beginning from the 
middle and internal Part of the Hu- 


merus, and is inſerted into the up- 


per and fore · part of the Cubizus by 

a very ſhort but ſtrong Tendon, 
Brain, The whole Subſtance of 
the Brain is divided into two . 
| | | 8 * 
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chat which lies moſtly in the fore- 
part of the Shpll, is properly called 
the Cerebrum; and that which lies 
on the back- part, under the hind- 
part of the Cerebrum, is called the 
Cerebellam. Both the one and the 
Other are contained in the Meninges 
and the Cranium, as in a Box or 
Caſe of Bone, that nothing may 
hurt their tender Subſtance, which 
is ſoft, The Cerebrum is of a round 
Figure ; it is divided by the firſt 
Proceſs of the Dura Mater into the 
right and left ſide, Its external Syx- 
face reſembles the Turnings and 
. Windings of the Inteſtines. In the 
Cerebrum we diſtinguiſh two diffe- 
rent Subſtances; the external, which 
is of an aſhy Colour; and the in- 
ternal, which is of a white Colour. 
Its external Subſtance is called $46- 
flantia Corticalis, or Cinericia ; it is 
ſoft, glandulous, and of the colour 
of Aſhes. Its internal, called Sub- 
ſtantia Medullaris, is firmer, white, 
and fibrous ; of it the Nerves are 
made, and it reaches to the Extre- 
mity of the Medulla Spinalis, where 
it divides into Fibres, The external 
Subſtance of the Brain, by its Cir- 
—cumyolutions, reſembles the ſmall 
Guts ; and in the middle of each 
Circumvolution, is the beginning of 
the Medullary Subſtance : ſo that 
the Cortical Subſtance is always on 
the external Side; and the inner 
Lamina of the Pia Mater is co-ex- 
tended with the Cortical Subſtance, 
which it immediately covers every 
where. 
examined this Cortical Subſtance, 
fays, that it is nothing but a heap of 
little oval Glands, which receive the 
Capillary Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries which belong to the Brain, 
and which ſend out an infinite 
Number of Fibres, that all toge- 
ther make up the medullary Sub- 
ance; which going out of the Cra- 
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nium, forms the Nerves ad Me- 


dulla Spinalis contained in the Ver- 


tebre. The internal Subſtance of 


the right and left Side of the Brain 
coming to join one another, leave 
a Space between them, which 
forms the three Ventricles, or Cen- 


* 


trum Ovale; the upper Part or Co 


1 
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vering of this Space, is called the Us 


Corpus Calloſum; the bottom ofthis... "i 
Space is the internal Subſtance "oF 
the two Sides of the Cerebrum, ga- 


thered together, as it were, in two 
Bundles, which are called Crura 
Medulla oblongata; upon them are 
the Protuberances, called the Corpo- 
ra Striata, and the Thalami nervo- 
rum opticorum. Theſe Crura uni- 
ting, make one Body, called the 
Medulla oblongata, upon which there 
are four Prominences, called Nates 


and eſtes ; and behind theſe Pro- 


minences the internal and medul- 
lary Subſtance of the Cerebellum, 
being alſo divided into two Bundles, 
forms upon each ſide of the Medul- 
la oblongata three more Protube- 
rances, and thenit paſſes out of the 
Cranium into the Vertebrs, where 


nalis, This is a general Idea of 


its Parts, 


Below the Depth of all the Cir 7 


cumyolutions of the Brain, the firſt 
thing that appears immediately un- 
der the fk Proceſs of the Dura 
Mater, is the Corpus Calloſum,or the 


Covering of the two lateral Ventri- 


the 


cles, formed by the Union of 


it gets the Name of Medulla Spi-. | 
the Structure of the Brain: As for | ö 


Medullary Fibres of each ſide. This S 


being laid aſide, the two lateral Ven- 


tricles appear ; they reach from the 
fore-part of the Cerebram back- 
wards: they are pretty broad in 
their hind-part, but they grow nar- 
rower towards the fore. part. Le 
are divided into the right and left 
Ventricle by a thin tranſparent- 
„ E 4 Mem- 
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| ; Membrane. which comes from the 


2 under ſide of the Corpus Calloſum, 
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and is extended to the Fornix, which 


is ia the bottom of the Ventricles ; 


this Membrane is called Septum lu- 
cidum ; it is thought to.be a Pro- 
duction of the Pia Mater, which 


covers all the ſides of the Ven- 


tricles, 


. In theſe Ventricles there are four 


minences, two in each Ventri- 


dle; the foremoſt two are called 
Corpora Striata, which are the Tips 


of the Crura Medulla oblongata; 
they are oblong, and their Extremi- 


ties come down upon the ſides of 


the two other Prominences ; they 


are of a cineritious Colour without, 
but in their internal Subſtance there 
are many white Streaks, which are 
the medullary Subſtance mixt with 
the Cineritious and Glandulous. 
They are, as it were, tied together 
by a medullary Proceſs, called Com- 
miſſura craſſioris Nervi emula, The 
two other Prominences are called 
Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, be- 
cauſe the Optick Nerves riſe out of 


them; they are medullary without, 


but a little cineritious within; they 


are of an oblong Figure upon the 


upper-part of the Crura Medullæ ob- 
1 between them there is a 
medullaryTra&, which encompaſſes 
them, called Limbi poſteriores Corpo- 
rum ſtriatorum: Upon them alſo 
lies the Plexus Choroides, made of 
Veins, Arteries, and little Glands. 
This Plexus reaches from one late- 


ral Ventricle to the other, * 


under the Fornix, above the thir 
Ventricle: It ſends a Branch to the 
fourth Sinus of the Dura Mater. 
In the Middle, above the Corpora 
Striata and the Thalami Nervorum 


Opticorum, there lies a thin and 


broad Production of the medullary 
Subſtance, which comes from the 


| ore-part of the Ventricle by two 


4 D a , f : s * : 
Roots, and reaches to the hinder- 


part, where it ends by two other 
Protuberances, called its Crura, 
which cover a great part of the 
Thal. Nerv. Opt. This Production 
is called the Fornix, becauſe it is a 
covering to the third Ventricle. 
Under the Fornix there is a Rima 


between the Crura Medulla oblonga= 
te, which is the third Ventricle, it 


being alittle dilated in its third Part: 
there is a Hole that goes down to 
the Glandula Pituitaria; this Hole 


is the Entry to the Infundibulum or 


Funnel, ſo called becauſe of its Fi- 
gure : It is a ſmall Conduit made 
of the medullary Subſtance, cover'd 
with the Pia Mater it pierces the 
Dura Mater upon the Baſis of the 
Skull, and inks into the Subſtance 
of the Glandula Pituitaria, which 
is ſituated in the Cella Turcica, 
cloſely covered with the Pia Mater 
and Dura Mater; it is of a harder 
Subſtance than the other Glands of 
the Body; it receives the End of the 
Infundibulum, which carries a Li- 
quor from the Ventricles into this 
Gland, which is ſurrounded by the 
Rete Mirabile, or a Plexus of ſome 


Branches of the Carotidal and Cer- 


vical Arteries, which break the Im- 
petus of the Blood, and abate the 
Velocity as it paſſes thro' the tender 
Subſtance of the Brain. In the 
hinder-part of the third Veatricle 


there is another ſmall Hole called 


Anus, which leads into the fourth 
Ventricle in the Cerebellum. In the 
upper-part of this Hole is ſituated 
the Glandala Pinealis, about the 
bigneſs of aPea ; it is compoſed of 
the ſame Subſtance as the reſt of the 
Brain, and for the ſame Uſe. It is 
tied by ſome Fibres to the Nates, 
which are two Prominences of the 
Medulla oblongata, ſituated above 
the fore-part of that Conduit, which. 
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Ventricle; they are of an oval Fi- 
re, pretty big, and immediately 
hind them are two other Promi- 

nences of the ſame Figure and Sub- 

ſtance, called Teſtes, both covered 
with a Net of Blood-yeſlels. There 
is a ſmall tranſverſe medullary Pro- 
tuberance behind the Teftes, from 
which the Pathetic Nerves ariſe, 

The Conduit which reaches from 

the Anus to the fourth Ventricle, is 

in that part of the Medulla oblonga- 
ta, which is betwixt the Cerebrum 

'and the Cerebellum, called the 

Ifthmus. The upper-part or Cover 

of this Conduit, which is betwixt 

the Teſtes and the foremoſt vermi- 
cular Proceſs of the Cerebellum, to 
which two it is tied at its two Ends, 
and to the Proceſſes which come 
from the Cerebellum to the Teſtes at 
its ſides, is called Valuula major; 

*tis of a medullary Subſtance ; its 

uſe is to keep the Lympha from 

falling out above the Nerves in the 
Baſis' of the Skull, Theſe are all 
the Parts of the Cerebrum. 

The Cerebellum, which is much 
leſs, is alſo compoſed of a cortical 
and a medullary Subſtance ; its Su- 
* perficies makes not Turnings and 
Windings as that of the Cerebrum , 
but its Foldings are trait, and re- 
ſemble the Segments of Circles, or 
the Edges of Plates laid on one an- 
other : and theſe Segments are lar- 
geſt in its Middle, and they grow 
| leſs as they approach its fore and 
hind-part, where they ſeem to re- 
ſemble two Worms, and therefore 
are called Proceſſus Vermiformes. 
The medullary Subſtance of the Ce- 
rebellum, as it approaches the Me- 
dulla oblongata, gathers together, 
and then divides equally into two 

dles, which are joined to the two 
ides of the Medulla oblongata ; as 
they ſeparate, they leave a little 
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cauſe of its reſemblance, Calamis 
Scriptorius. The Top of this Ven- 


tricle is covered with ſeveral Bloods © © 


* a 


veſſels woven like a Net. The me- 


dullary Subſtance of the Cerebellum 
makes three Proceſſes n each 


ſide of the Medulla oblongata: The 


firſt two go on each ſide to the 


Teſtes; the Valvula major is be- o 
twixt them. The ſecond two are 


pretty broad; they go ſtrait down 
on each ſide, and meet on the un- 
der- ſide of the Medulla: they make 
that Protuberance called Proceſſus 
Annularis. And the third goes back- 
wards on the upper- ſide of the Me- 
dulla; they make it look bigger, 


being like two Cords upon its fidegs © © 


This is all that is remarkable in 
the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and up- 
ſide of the Medulla oblongata; 

ut upon turning the Brain, may be 


diſtinctly ſeen the Riſe of all the 


Nerves, the Infundibulum, two 
white Spots behind it, the Cura 
Medullæ oblongate, one on each fide 
the Cerebrum ; where they join, 


may be ſeen the Proceſſus annularis, * 


or Pons Varolu : 


And beyond that 


there are two Prominences called 
Corpora Pyramidalia ; they are about 
an Inch long, and on each ſide of 


them, towards their lower End, 


there are two more, which, becauſe® 


of their Figure, are called Corpors 
Olivaria z and then the Medulla ob- 
longata goes out of the Skull, being 


contain'd in the Pia and Dura Mater. Y 


The Veſſels of the Brain are 
Nerves, Arteries, and Veins. The 
erves are ten Pair; the firſt Pair 


are the Olfactory Nerves, riſing from 1 


the Baſis of the Corpora ftriata, and 
ng thro* the Holes of the Os Cri- 
r 


iforme, The ſecond Pair are the _ 


Optick Nerves ; they ariſe partly 


from the Extremities of hy Corper 


Prints, 
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Nervorum Opticorum, which they 


- almoſt embrace; they unite toge- 


ther above the Cella Turcica, and 


 - Inamediately dividing again, they 


by 


* 
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Proceſus Annularis, 


thro* the two foremoſt Holes in 
the Os Sphexoides. The third Pair are 
the Moyers of the Eyes; they rife 
on each ſide the Inſundibulum from 
the Medulla oblongata, and go out 
at the Foramina Lacera. The fourth 
Nair are the Pathetic Nerves; they 
riſe from the ſmall medullary Cord 
which is behind the Teſtes, and paſs 
thro” the Foramina Lacera, The fifth 
Pair riſe from the fore-part of the 
Proceſſus Annularis ; e 19 Nerves 
to the Dara Mater; each of them 
divides into three Branches, the firſt 
paſſes out at the Foramen Lacerum, 
the ſecond at the third Hole of the 
Os Sphenoides, and the third thro? 
another Hole of the fame Bone. 
The ſixth Pair riſes from the ſides 
of the Proceſſus Annularis, and goes 
out at the Foramen Lacerum ; but 
juſt before it goes out, it caſts back 
2 Branch which makes the Root of 
the intercoſtal Nerve ; this goes out 
at the Canal thro* which theCaroridal 
Artery enters. The ſeventh is the 
Auditory Nerve ; it riſes from the 
hind-part of the Proceſſus Annularis, 
and enters the Hole in the Proceſs 
ofthe Os Petroſum. The eighth 


"Pair is the Par Vagum ; it riſes from 


the Medulla oblongata behind the 
| by ſeveral 
Threads which join in one; and it 
goes out at the ſame Hole the la- 
teral Sinus's open into the Jugulares. 
The ninth Pair riſes from the Pro- 


= cofſus Olivares of the Medulla ob- 


lungata, and paſſes out at a Hole 


F- in the occipital Bone, which is pro- 
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elf, The tenth and laſt 


— to ĩt 
Pair riſes by ſeveral Fibres from the 


beginning of the Medulla Spinalis; 
Gom thence aſcending within the 


— 


ee 
ien, and partly from the Thalami 


Occipat, it turns, and paſſes out at 
the ſame Hole thro” which the Ver- 
tebral Artery enters, between the 
firſt Vertebræ and the Occipital Bone, 
running thro* a Sinus in this Verte 
bra. Theſe are the Nerves of the 
Brain; which further ſee in their ya- 
rious Ramifications all over the Bo- 
dy, under the Word Nerve. 

The Arteries are the two internal 
Carotidales, which paſs thro' two 
oblique Canals in the Oſſa Petroſa; 
as ſoon as they enter the Skull, they 

ive a Branch which enters the Or- 

it of the Eye; they give Branches 
which make the Rete mirabile, then 
they pierce the Dura Mater on each 
ſide of the Inſundibulum; they 
communicate with the cervical Ar- 
tery, and they give Branches to the 
Plexus Choroides, and are diſtribu- 
ted thro* all the Subſtance of the 
Brain. Their Branches make many 
Turnings and Con upon the 
Pia Mater, and at laſt are loft in 
the little Glands of the cortical Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain, The two Ver- 
tebral Arteries which come out of 
the Holes in the tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebre, enter the large Hole 
of the Occipital Bone; they pierce 
the Dura Mater, and go along the 
under- ſide of the Medulla oblongata; 
then they caſt back two Branches 
for the ſpinal Arteries, and at the 


Proceſſus Annularis they join in one 


Branch called the cervical Artery ; 
this communicates with the 
Carotides, by two Branches called 


the communicant Branches; then it 


divides again into two, which give 
Branches to the Rete mirabile and 
Plexus Choroides; and they are 
afterwards diſtributed thro the 
Subſtance of the Brain, ending in 
the cineritious Subſtance, as the 
Carotidalet. | | 
The Veins enter not the Cranum 
at the ſame Hole that 3 
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do, becauſe upon any Turgeſcence 
of the Blood, the Swelling and 
Pulſe of the Arteries d com- 

eſs the Veins againſt the bon 

des of their Paſſage, and ſo cauſe 
a Stagnation and Extravaſation of 
the Blood in the Brain, v/hich would 
be the Deſtruction of the whole 
Machine. Neither do the Veins run 
along the ſides of the Arteries in the 
Brain, as they do thro” all the reſt 
of the Body, but they riſe from 
the Extremities of the Arteries, in 
the cineritious Subſtance, and go 
firait to diſcharge themſelves into 
the v:nus's of the Dura Mater, 
The Blood which is brought into 
the Brain by the carotidal and verte- 
bral Arteries, is ſeparated by the 
Glands which make the cineritious 
and cortical Subſtance of the Brain, 
from its fineſt and moſt ſubtile Parts, 
called animal Spirits, which are re- 
ceived from the Glands by the Fi- 
bres of the' medullary Subſtance, 
which is the beginning of the Nerves. 
Each Nerve therefore is a Bundle of 
very fine and ſmall Tubes, of which 
ſome are no bigger than the hun- 
dredth Part of an Hair ; and theſe 
Tubes are the excretory Ducts of 
the cineritious Subſtance, This does 
not only appear from the Structure 
of the Brain, but by reaſon like- 
wiſe we are aſſured, that there is 
ſuch a Fluid as we call animal Spi- 
rits running in the Nerves : For 
ſeeing all Senſation is performed by 
the Nerves, it muſt be done either 
by the Subſtance of the Nerve, or 
the Fluid which is contained in the 
Nerve: If by the Subſtance of the 
Nerve, it muſt be by a Vibration 
from the Part upon which the Im- 


preſſion is made to the Brain, Now 


that there can be no Vibration from 
the Impreſſion of external Objects 
upon animal Nerves, which are 


ſlack, and ſurrounded all along by 
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other Bodies, is evident; and there- 


fore Senſation muſt be made by the © 


Fluid in the Nerves, The Motion 
of this Fluid is not ſwift and rapi 

as is generally ſuppos'd, but flow 
and languid, Co all its' Motion 
proceeds from the Dilatation of the 
Arteries compreſling the ſoft Sub- 
ſtance of the Nerves, and from the 
Force by which it is thruſt thro* the 
Glands of the Brain: And when the 


Nerves are full of this fine Fluid, 
the Impreſſions of Objects may be 


communicated to the Brain wi | 


any quick Motion in the animal 


Spirits, either by retarding or ſtop- 
ping their progreſſive Motion, 

y cauſing an Undulation. If * 
theſe be added, that the animal 
Spirits muſt be confined within their 
own proper Channels, as well as 
the other Fluids of the Body, the 
many —— contrived by 
Willis, and others, muſt needs come 
to nothing. 

The nervous Fluid, or animal 
rits, undoubtedly conſiſt of by 
the ſmalleſt Particles in the Blood, 
as appears by the Minuteneſs of 
their ſecerning Glands ; and there - 
fore they not being formed by the 
Coheſion of other Particles, might 


have been ſeparated any where, _ _ 


Yet the animal OEconomy receives 
a great Advantage by the diftane® 


Station of the Brain from the Heartz % 


for if it had been placed nearer, and 


received the Blood, ſtill divided in- 0 7 


2 


to its ſmalleſt Particles, by the 
Force of the Air in the Lungs, ſuch” 
Particles might have entred the 
Glands, as afterwards cohering to 


one another, might have obſtructed |. 


ſuch extremely narrow Channels, 
Now the Brain being placed at ſuch 
a diſtance, the Particles, that by 
their attractive Power form Cor. 


hinder 
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puſcles, will have ſufficient time tag | 
coalel _ their Magnitude will 2 
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hinder their entring into the Glands : 
For if it ſhould happen that theſe 
Particles ſhould enter the Glands, 
and there unite together, they 
would then obſtruct the Paſſage 
to the Nerves, and produce Apo- 
plexies, Palſies, exc. the Particles 
of which the animal Spirits conſiſt 
being of ſuch an extreme Fineneſs, 
that their Quantiry can bear but a 
ſmall Proportion to the other Fluids 
in the Blood; and conſequently 
there was a neceſſity of a prodigious 
number of Glands to ſeparate them 
from the Blood : and this is the rea- 
fon of the great Bulk of the Brain. 
; Branchus, a Species of a Catarrh 
affecting the Jaws, Throat, and 
Aera Arteria. See Catarrh, 
Breaſts: The Subſtance of the 
Breaſts is compoſed of a great 
Number of Glands of an oval Fi- 
gare, which lie in a great Quantity 
of Fat. Their excretory Ducts, as 
. they approach the Nipple, join and 
- unite together, till at laſt they form 
Feven, eight, or more ſmall Pipes, 
called Tabuli Lactiferi, which have 
ſeveral croſs Canals by which they 
communicate with one another, 
that if any one of them be ſtopped, 
the Milk which was brought to it 
might not ſtagnate, but paſs thro' 
= by the other Pipes, which all termi- 
mite inthe Extremity of the Nipple. 
= They have Arteries, and Veins from 
he Subclavian and Intercoſtal. They 
= have Nerves from the Vertebral 
Pairs, and from the ſixth Pair of the 
= Brain, Their Uſe is to ſeparate the 
Milk for the Nouriſhment of the 
Fetus. The Tubes which compoſe 
tze Glands of the Breaſts in Maids, 
xe a Sphincter- Muſcle, contract ſo 
= cloſely, that no part of the Blood 
dean enter them: but when the 
= Womb grows big with a Fœtus, and 
= -- compreſſes the deſtending Trunk of 
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a greater Quantity, and with a great-' 


er Force, thro' the Arteries of the 


Breaſts, and forces a Paſſage into 
their Glands, which being at firſt 
narrow, admits only of a thin Wa- 
ter ; but growing wider by degrees, 
as the Womb grows r, the 
Glands receiye a thicker Serum; and 
after Birth they run with - a thick 
Milk, becauſe that Blood which be- 
fore did flow to the Fœtus, and for 
three or four Days afterwards by the 
Uterus, beginning then to ſtop, does 
more dilate the mamillary Glands; 
In Men they are very ſmall, and 
chiefly for Ornament ; tho ſome 
phyſical Hiſtories give Relations of 
thoſe who have had Milk in them. 

Bregma, the ſome as Parietalia 
Oſſa. See Cranium. 

Breve Vas. See Vas Breve. 

Brevis Cubiti, is a Muſcle that 
riſes from the ſuperiox and poſterior 
Part of the — which joining 
its fleſhy Fibres with the Brachieus 
externus and longus, and becomin 
tendinous, covers the Elbow, an 
is inſerted into the Olecranium to ex- 
tend the Arm. | 

Brevis Radi, a Muſcle that comes 
from the external and upper-part of 
the Ulna, and paſſing round the 
Radins, is inſerted into its upper 
and fore-part, below the Tendon of 
the Biceps. This and the Longus 
Radii are called the Supinatores, 
their Office being to turn the Palm 
upwards. ; 

Brevis Palmaris, lies under the 
Aponeuroſis of the Palmaris ; and 
ariſes from the Bone of the Meta- 


carpus, that ſuſtains the little finger, 
and from that Bone of the Carpus 


that lies above the reſt. It goes 
tranſverſly, and is inſerted into the 
eighth Bone of the Carpus. Ic helps 
in making the Palm of the Hand 
concave, : OY a. 


- PC 

- Brodjum, is a Term in Pharma- 
cy, ſignifying the ſame with Juſcu- 
lum, or the Liquor in which any 
thing is boil'd, Thus we ſome- 
times read of Brodium Salis, or a 
Decoction of Salt. | | 

Bronchocele, from ges y, Gut- 
tur, the Wind- pipe, and xn, Tu- 
mor, a Swelling ; is a Tumour of 
that Part of the Aſpera Arteria cal 
led the Bronchus. | 

Bronchotomy, from fegyy , the 
Wind- pipe, and rich, ſeco, to cut, 
is that Operation which opens the 
Wind- pipe by Inciſion, to prevent 
Suffocation in a Quinzy. 

Bronchus, is the lower- part of 
the Aſpera Arteria, dividing into 
Branches. 

Brygmus, is a certain kind of 
Convulſion affecting the lower Jaw, 
and ſtriking the Teeth together, 
moſt frequently obſerved in ſuch 
Children as axe ſubje&t to Worms, 

Bubo, from BC, Inguen, is 
that part of the Groin from the 
Bending of the Thigh to the Scro- 


tum, and therefore all Tumours in 


that Part are called Bubo's ; yy 
unjuſtly of late appropriated to thoſe 
only which are venereal. 
Bubonocele, from Bubo, and xyan, 
Tumor, à Swelling ; is a particular 
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Abala, is a Term that hath 
been antiently uſed in a very 
myſterious ſenſe "on Divines ; 


ſophers and Chymiſts have tranſ- 
lanted it into Medicine, mp 
y it ſomewhat Magical: but fu 
unmeaning Terms are now juſtly 
' Cacatoria Febris, is a Name given 
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and ſince, ſome enthuſiaſtick Philo- 


kind of R , when the InteC- 
tines break down into the Groin, 
Buccales Glandula. See Month; - 
, is a Muſcle on each 
e the Face co n to the Lips 
and Cheeks, and makes the _—_ 
Subſtance of the latter; its Fibres - 
run from the Proceſſus Corons of the 
lower Jaw to the Angle of the 
Mouth, and they adhere to the up- 
per- part of the Gums of both Jaws. © 
Thro' its Middle paſs the upper 


s — _— 


Ducks Salivalis ; by this is c: 


tracted the Cavity of the Mouth, 
and the Meat is thruſt forward to the 
Teeth in Maſtication. | 
Bulbous, are ſuch Plants as ha 
round Roots, as Onions, Tulips, . 
Bulimy, from BBs, Bos, an On, 
and us, Fames, Hunger; is a ra- 
venous A * the ſame as is er 
preſſed al o by a Canine Appetite 3 
which ſee, | f 78 
Burſalis, is by ſome given as 42 
Name to that Muſcle of the Thigh 
which Bartholine calls Marſupialis, * 
from its reſemblance in Figure to a 
Purſe, both thoſe Terms importing 
ſo much. ga 
Butiga, is an Inflammation 
the whole Face, otherwiſe caſled 
Gutta Roſacea, which ſee, » 7 


o 

f 

1 
5 


by Sylvius to an Intermittent, ac. 
companied with a Diarrhaea. © 
Cacheftick, is one under a 
Cachexia, or a Cachexy, from 
n, malus, bad, and s, Has _ 
bitus, a Conſtitution, a bad Habit 
or Conſtitution ; that is, when the 
Viſcera ate unſound, or 
diſtemper'd, 
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Acrimony of the Humours flowing 
to it. 15 | 
— ſrom nan@-, pro- 
ws, depraved, and yujuds, Succus, 
Juice, is when the Conſtitution a- 
dounds with vitiated Juices. 
Cadmia, a Name for Lapis Cala- 


minaris. 


Caducus Aſorbus, is met with in 


I dome Authors for the Falling Sick- 


neſs, moſt commonly called the 


ilepſy. 
EOS: inteſtinum, or Blind-Gut. 


'It is a Gut four or five Fingers 


Breadth long, and about the Big- 
neſs of a Swan's Quill. It is called 
Cecaum, becauſe it is open only at 


ene end, by which it is tied to the 


beginning of the Colon, to which it 
ſeems to be an Appendage ; fo that 


the Excrements come in and go 


out at the ſame Orifice, Its other 
end which is ſhut, is not tied to the 


Meſentery, but to the right Kidney 


by means of the Peritonaum. Some 
account it as a ſecond Stomach, 
whereby the Food, after having de- 
tached all its Chyle thro' the Lac- 
zeals above, undergoes a further Di- 
geſtion, ſo as to part with more 


*Chyle thro' the Lacleals below it; 


but the Opinions of the Uſe of this 


are various. 


Cement, is uſed by Paracelſus 
in the ſame ſenſe as to calcine after 
a particular manner with corroſive 
Liquors, but more properly by Hel- 
mont and ſome others for luting. 
Ceſar, or Ceſarius, ſignifies cut- 
ting a Child out of the Womb, ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot 


_ Otherwiſe be deliver'd. Which Cir- 


eumſtance it is ſaid firſt gave the 
Name of Ceſar to the Roman Fa- 


mily ſo called; and is the Founda- 


fon for calling a Plaiſter in our 


N 


3 + I. 62) * 
Eurdet hes, is uſed by Galen and 
ſome others to expreſs an incurable 
Ulcer, that is render'd fo thro! the 


7 


r 


London Diſpenſatory, trum 
Ceſaris, which is compoſed of & 
ſtringents to prevent Abortion, _ 


Calamine, alſo call'd Cadmia, is a 


Foſlile found in many Places, which 
is uſed as a great Dryer and Abſor- 
bent in outward Applications, as 
Cerates and Plaiſters, Collyriums, 
ce. but is ſeldom uſed inwardly. 
Calamita ; Styrax is ſo called, 
becauſe it is often put up in Quills, 
Calamus Scriptorius : A dilatation 
of the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, 
thus called from its reſemblance of 
a Pen, | 
Calcaneus, is the ſame as Os Cal- 
cis, the Heel-Bone, which lies under 


the Aftragalus,to which it is articula- 


ted by Ginglymus. Behind it, it has 
a large Protuberance which makes 
the Heel, and into which the Tendo 
Achilles is inſerted. 

Calcifragus, ſignifies Stone · break- 


ing, and is therefore applied to 


ſome things having that Quality, as 
by Scribonius Largus to the Scolo- 
pendrium, and by others to Pimper- 
nel, called alſo for the ſame Reaſon 
Saxifrage. | 
Calcination, is ſuch a Manage- 
ment of Bodies by Fire, as renders 
them reducible to Powder; for 
which reaſon it is termed Chymical 
Pulverization. This is the next 
ree of the Power of Fire be- 


yond that of Fuſion; (which ſee.) 


For when Fuſion is longer conti- 
nued, not only the more ſubtile 
Particles of the Body. it ſelf fly off, 
but the Particles of Fire likewiſe 
inſinuate themſelves in ſuch Multi- 
tudes, and are fo : diſperſed and 
blended thro'out all its whole Sub- 


ance, that the Fludity which was , 


firſt cauſed by the Fire can no long- 
er ſubſiſt. From this Union ariſes 
a third kind of Body, which being 
very porous and, brittle, is eaſily 
reduced to Powder; for the Fire 

| having 
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3 
having penetrated every where into 
the n Body, the Particles 
are both hindred from mutual Con- 
tact, and divided into minute Atoms; 
ſo that they are eaſily reducible into 
the fineſt Powder. 

Hence not only the Parts of the 
Body calcined are much broken and 
rarity'd, but render'd ſpecifically 
lighter, For the Gravity of crude 
Lead, if compared to Water, is as 
11 4 to 13 but that of calcined 
Lead is as 9 to 1. So the Propor- 
tion of calcined Copper to Water 
is but +5 ; but that of crude Com- 
per is 8 5, The Proportion of 
white Lead to Lead it {elf comes 
out ſtill leſs, i. e. ſubtriple; Four 
Ounces of Regulus of Antimony, if 
put into Fuſion for an Hour and 
a half, will gain two Drams and a 
half; tho in the mean time a mul- 
titude of Effluvia go off in Vapours. 
Hence the abſolute Gravity is in- 
creaſed indeed by Calcination, but 
the Specifick is leſſened; the reaſon 
of wich is this, that the Particles 
of the Body, divided by the Fire, 
and ſeparated from mutual Contact, 
are diffuſed into a larger Bulk: But 
the Particles of Fire, which are 
much lighter than the calcined Body, 
being every where mixed with it, 
and diſperſed thro” its Pores, leſſen 
the ſpecifick, and increaſe the ab- 
ſolute Gravity. 

But however theParticles of Bodies 
are divided and ſeparated by Calci- 
nation, ſo as to be deprived of their 
antient Appearance; yet many Me- 
tals, and ſome Minerals, whoſe 
Parts are moſtly homogeneous,don't 
ſeem to loſe their Nature with their 
Form, For Gold, Silver, and Quick- 
ſilver, cannot be ſo deſtroy'd by all 
the calcining imaginable, but that 
they may with very little trouble 
be reviv'd. So out of Salt of Tin, 


the Tin it ſelf may be extracted a- is only that Attrition of the ay „ 


a . 
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gain; nay, the Calx of Lead, the - 
e of all Metals, returns 


moſt im 


with eaſe into its original Form. 
Thus too not only the Regulus, bur 
the very Subſtance of the Antimo 


may de drawn both hoch the Cale ® 
a 


Glaſs of Antimony. - So the 
Calcination is but imperfecti - 
formed in thoſe Bodies; for 7 on 


many Particles ſeem to be ſo fide 
changed and deſtroyed, that as ſoon 


as ever they are let looſe from this 
artificial Combination, they re» ® SI 


aſſume their proper and natural Fi- 
oure, Neither ſhould we omit 
taking notice of what is of the 
greateſt Moment in all Calcination, 
that thoſe very Particles, whoſe at» 
trative Force is ſtrongeſt, an 


which contribute moſt to the Cobe- 
ſion of Bodies, fly off, and evapo-. 


rate during Calcination : ſo that if 


-a great Quantity of | ſuch Particles 


ſhould evaporate, another Body of 
a very different Form may ſucceed. 
For in melting Lead, the Fumes riſe 
in ſuch a prodigious Cloud, that at 


length they leave behind — 


but a Calx, which has no manner of- 4 


Reſemblance with that Metal. On 
the other hand, if Gold and Silver 
be calcined after the common Me- 


thod, yet they till retain their an- 
tient Form, becauſe ſcarce any of | 
the Particles paſs off in Vapour. 


And indeed the Corpuſcles which 
paſs off in a calcining Fire, are 
ſuch as have the —__ Surface, and 
leaſt Gravity; therefore Quickſilver, 
whoſe Particles are different, is 
with the greateſt difficulty reduced 
to a Calx. 

Calidum innatum. The Anti- 


this Term; but Geometrical Re 


ents had many vague Notions mag 1 


4.6 ht 


4 * 


ſoning has taught us to affix a more 
diſtin& Idea hereunto : for by tag 


means we come to know, that it 
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ood, which is occaſioned by 
its circulatory Motion, eſpecially in 
the Arteries ; wherein being propel- 


led from a circular Baſe towards the 


begu 


of a hollow Cone, with a force 
n in the Heart, it meets with a 
double Reſiſtance; that is to ſay, 
againſt the ſides of the Arteries; and 
from the preceding Blood. For 


whereas the Blood contains in it 


that are fitted to excite Heat, 
whenever they can get at liberty, 


; that is, if the Parts incloſing them 


can be got aſunder; and whereas 


the Parts incloſing ſuch Corpuſcles, 


cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome Niſus of the Parts of Blood 
with one another, whereby the At- 
trition and Abraſion of the coher- 
ing Particles is produced; it follows 
that the Heat will be ſo much the 
greater, by how much ſuch a Niſus 
and Attrition of the Parts amongſt 
one anather is increaſed. And with 
the fame Reſiſtances (that is, the 


Sections of the Arteries, and the 


uantiry of Blood remaining the 
— an increaſed Force of 
the Heart, and circular Motion of 


5 the Blood, the Niſus and Attrition 


of the Parts of Blood amongſt one 
another muſt neceſſarily be increa- 


ſed, both by the preceding Blood 
being ſtruck harder upon by the 
Peotruſion of a ſucceeding 


Blood 
coming on with an increaſed Velo- 
and the occaſioning ee, 


city, 
| 415 more frequent Strokes again 


the ſides of the Arteries: by which 
means an increaſed Velocity of 


Blood increaſes the Heat, and con- 


ſequently its Heat depends upon its 


Circulation. From hence it appears, 


hat at the ſame diſtances from the 


| A *Heart, the teat of equal Quantities 
e Blood will be as their Velocittes ; 
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and, That in the ſame Velocities of 
Blood, the Heat will be reciprocally 


85 the diftances from the Heart. For 
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as three, and the Diſtances wherein 
| | 
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ſince in homogeneal and ſimplfe 
Bodies, nothing elſe is required to 

diſingage the Particles exciting Heat, 
but a Niſus and Attrition of Parts, 
produced by the Force of the Heart, 
to which is always proportional the 
Velocity of the Blood, and the Re- 
action or Reſiſtance of the Arteries 
and antecedent Blood ; it follows, 
that if that Reſiſtance or Re- action 
is not altered, which it will not be 
at the ſame diſtance from theHearr, 
then the Heat of the Blood will nor 
be altered, unleſs by an alteration 
of the Impetus orVelocity impreſs'd 
upon the Blood from the Heart : 
that is, as Effects are proportional 
to their Cauſes, the Heat of the 
Blood at the fame diſtances from 
the Heart will be proportional to 
its Velocity. In the ſame manner 
it may be ſhewn, that if the Velo- 
cities impreſſed by the Heart are 
equal, there can be no change in 
the Heat of the Blood, but from a 
diverſified Reſiſtance or Re-aftion 
of the Arteries and antecedentBlood, 
But the Reſiſtance of the preceding 
Blood is proportional to its Quan- 
tity, and its Quantity is reciprocally 
proportional to the diſtance from 
the Heart, {for the nearer the Blood 
is to the Heart, ſo much the greater 
will be its Quantity between any 
given Place, and the Extremity of 
the Artery) and therefore the Reſiſt- 
ance of the Arteries will alſo be fo - 
much the greater, by how much 
nearer they are to the Heart : for 
in this caſe, the Reſiſtance is pro- 
portional to the Velocity, andthe 
Velocity of the Blood is great- 
eſt at the leaſt diſtances 2 
the Heart. Hence the Heat of 
the Blood may be conſidered as 
a Rectangle under the Veloci 

and the Diſtance; that is, 1 
in two Perſons the Velocity be 
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are reduced 
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ill be 6, and the other 3 ; that is, 
85 Heat of the firſt will be double 
the Heat of the ſecond. If the 
Diſtances of the firſt be as 2, and 
the Velocity as 4, but the Diſtances 
of the ſecond as 3, and the Velocity 
as 1; the Heat of the firſt will be 
as 8, and of the ſecond as 3, and 
ſo the Heat of the firſt will be more 
than double the Heat of the ſecond. 

Calenture, is a Diſtemper peculiar 
to Sailors, wherein they imagine 
the Sea to be green Fields, and 
will throw themſelves into it if not 
reſtrained, Bonetas gives an ac- 


count of it in Med. Sept. as alſo 


does Dr. Stubbs in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſaftt. . 
Calidarium, thus Celſus calls that 
part of a Bath which was the Hy- 
pocauſtum of the antient Greeks. 
Calix. See Perianthium. 
Calloſity, and Callus, ſignifies a 
kind of ſwelling without Pain, like 
that of the Skin by hard Labour ; 


and therefore when Wounds, and 


the Edges of Ulcers grow ſo, they 
are ſaid to be callous. 

Calomel, is a Name 3 
Lee, to Mercurius Dulcis, wr t 


- ſeems at firſt to have more proper 


belonged to the AÆthiops Mineral, 


from x, pulcher, fair, and Al, 


niger, black; for by rubbing that, 
Ingredients 
But ſome 
will have it given to AMſercurius Dul- 
cis, from the Authority of a whimſi- 
cal Chymiſt, who employ'd a Black 
in his Elaboratory, with a regard 
to the ſame Etymology, ſignifying 
both white and black; the Medicine 
anſwering to the one, and the Ope- 


'  ratorto the other, 


1 


Calva, and Calvaria, is the up- 


part of the Head, which grows 
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which ſee. 
Chymiltry for any thing that is ren 
der'd reducible to Powder by burn- 


 Faius's ; for it is obliterated in 


of a pale Complexion 
to black. 


| *. 


we would determine the Heat be as 


much more in one as in another, 
that is, as 2 to1; the Heat of one 


Calx, the ſache as calcantuiz 
It is alſo a Term in 


ing; the word ſignifying Lime 
which is ſo made. gnilying ; 


Campanulous, or Campaniformis; | 


are thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers re- 


ſemble the Shape of a Bell; from 


Campana, a Bell. 


Canaliculus Arterioſus, is a Veſ⸗- 3 


the Lungs, and the great Artery i 


ſel betwixt the arterious Veins of "oY 
ts 


ry 
ad 
Perſons : Thro' it the Blood is-dif- 
charged out of the arterial Vein into 
the Aorta. | 


livid, and blackiſh Tumour, circums 
ſcribed with turgid Veins, reſem- 
bling the Feet of a Crab, (tho not 
always) from whence it takes its 
Name, and is hardly ever cured 3 
it being the preſent Faſhion rather 


to let it alone than meddle with ity 


on account of the ill Succeſs whickt 


has hitherto attended the Uſe an! 
Application of rough irritating Mes 


dicines, which always cauſe it to 


ow the faſter, eſpecially if uns * 


ilfully employ d. 


Canicidium: Drelincourt, in h 
anatomical Experiments; uſes this 


Term for the diſſection of Dogs; 
its Etymology importing as muchs 


Canine Appetite, is an inordinate * 


extravagant Hunger, to the Degrees 
of a Diſeaſe, ſo that the Perſon bes 


comes as voraciousas Dogs; whenes 


the Name 
Canin Denres, are two Tetth in 


each Jaw, one on each ſide the In- 4 


ciſores. They are pretty thick and 
round, and end in a ſharp Point, 
They have each one Root, which is 
longer than the Roots of the Inciſoa 
res, Their proper Uſe is to pierce 
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Cancer and Carcinoma; is 4 round; 2 
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the ſolid Aliments ; N we 


ng not only apt g be 


* . as Elevator 
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lled outwards by the things we 
old and break with them, but 
| likewiſe becauſe they are leſs ſub- 
.- ject to Blows than the Molares: 
therefore above two thirds of them 
are buried in their Alveoli, or 
Sockets, by which their Reſiſtance 
of all lateral Preſſures is much grea- 
ter than that of the Molares. 
Caninus Muſculus, is the ſame 
Labii ſuperioris; Which 
"x SL 
=  Canthus, is the Corner of the 
Eye: The internal is called the 
greater, and the external the leſſer 
Canthus. 


. Capillaments, are thoſe ſmall: 


Threads or Hairs which grow up 
in the middle of a Flower, and are 
adorned with little Herbs at the 


| I Top. And, 


Capillary, or Capillacious Plants, 
are ſuch as have no main Stalk or 
Stem, but grow to the Ground, as 
- Hairs on the Head; and which bear 
their Seed in little Tufts or Protube- 

gances on the Back- ſide of their 
And, 

- Capillary Veſſels, are the ſmall 
> Ramifications of the Arteries ; ſo 
called from Capillus, a little Hair. 
Capiſirum, a Bandage for the 
Head; ſo called by Surgeons, 


_ Capital Lees, are the ſtrong Lees 
made by the Soap-Boilers from Pot- 

= Alhes ; which are uſed in Surgery 
= as a Cauſtick, and to make the La- 


«pts inſernalis. 

"+ Capital Medicines, are the Venice- 
*Treacle, Mithridate, exc. fo cal- 
led by way of Pre-eminence ; from 
-  Caput, Head, or Chief, 

_  Caprizans, is by Galen, and ſome 
others ſince, uſed to expreſs an Ine- 
quality in the Pulſe, when it leaps, 
and as it were dances, in uncertain 

Strokes and Periods. 

Capſa, ſtrictly ſignifies a Bag, or 

Pocket; whence its derivative Cap- 


* 


e 


A ; 
ſula is * to many Parts of the 
Body, having any Reſemblance 
thereunto. As. 

Capſule Atribilarie, called alſo 
Renes Succenturiati, and Glanduls 
Renales. See Kidneys. 

Capſuls Cordis. See Pericardis 
am. 

Capſula communis, is a Membrane 
ariſing from the Peritoneum, and 
incloſing both the Vena Porta, and 
Porus Biliaris. | | 

Capſuls Seminales. See Veſicula 
Seminales, This Term is alſo ap- 
plied ro a Chirurgical Inſtrument 
for making Iſſues, which is de- 
ſcribed by Aquapendens, and Scut- 
tetus. | 

Caput Gallinaginis, aWoodcock's, 
Snipe's, or Cock's-Head; is a kind 
of Caruncle, or ſpongy Border, at 
the Extremities, or Apertures of the 
Veſiculs Seminales, to prevent the 
Impetus of the Seed from bei 
ſufficient there to dilate the Ori- 
fices of the Vaſa Deferentia, but 
when aſſiſted by the Compreſſion of 
the ſurrounding Parts in Copula- 
tion, 

Caput Mortuum, dead Head, is 
the Reſiduum after Diſtillation, of 
any kind whatſoever ; or Earth, 


when all the other Principles are 


ſeparated from it. 

Caputpurgia, is a Term arbitrari- 
ly made uſe of by ſome Writers to 
expreſs all things which cleanſe the ' 
Head, by ſneezing, or any other 
means. if 

Carabe, is the ſame with ſome 
Authors as Amber, | 
Carbuncle. This is ſometimes 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as Anthrax, 

which ſee; but is more generall 
taken for that particular Boil, whic 
appears in Peſtilential Fevers, and 
is a red, hard Swelling with great 
Pain, and a burning Heat, From 
its Similitude to the Colour of "kg 
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likewiſe,this Term ſtrictly ſignifying 
a live Coal, is ſometimes ron to 
a precious Stone of the Ruby kind, 

Carcinoma, from xagziv©,: Can- 


cer, and yijuw, depaſco, to feed 


upon; is a particular Ulcer, called 
commonly a Cancer, which is yery 
difficult to cure. A, Diſorder like» 
wiſe in the horney Coat of the Eye 
is thus called by ſome Writers. 
Cardia, ſignifies both the Heart 
and the left Orifice of the Stomach, 


which was by ſome of the Antients 


ſuppoſed to have an uncommon 
Conſent therewith, Hence alſo 
things which are ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence the Heart immediately as 
Cordials, are called Cardiacks. 

Cardialgia, the Heart-burn, a 
Pain ſuppoſed to be felt in the 
Heart, i mors properly in the 
Stomach, and. ſometimes riſes all 
along from thence up to the OFſo- 
phagus; cauſed" by the Acrimony of 
ſome exploſive Matter in the Sto- 
mach, which vellicates, and as it 
were burns the Fibres which it paſ- 
ſes. Tis felt moſt frequently when 
the Stomach is ſomewhat empty, 
and in that caſe may be cured by 
eating and drinking. Otherwiſe, 
the Specific for it is ſuppoſed to be 
Chalk, Crabs-Eyes, or the like ter- 
reſtrial Alkalies, taken in a large 
Dole, with a Glaſs of Water: But 
the moſt powerful Remedy for it, 
ſeems to be the Powder of the in- 
ward Coat of a Fowl's Gizzard, 
cleanſed and dried. 

Cardo, a Hinge : The ſecond 


Vertebra of the Neck is ſo called, 


becauſe the Head turns upon it. 
See Epiſtrophens. 

Caricous Tumour, called by Hip- 
. Pocrates xawxodis, is a Swelling 
reſembling the Figure of a Fig, 
tuch as are frequently the Piles; 
from Carica, ſignifying a Fig, from 
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give Relief in this Caſe, are more 
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Caria, a Country whence they are 4d 


ſometimes brought. 


Caries, exprelles that Rottennefs . 


which is peculiar to .a Bone, 
W hence, | * 
Carious, is ſaid of a foul Bone, 
or one inclining to Rottenneſs. 
Carina, ſtrictly ſignifies the Keel 
of a Ship; and from a Similitude in 
Figure ſome Anatomiſts call t 


Spine ſo, as does Malhighi the firſt 


Rudiments of a Chick in the Egg. 
Carminative, A great many teem 
to be Strangers to this Term, as it 
does not appear to carry in it any 
thing expreſlive of the medicinal 
Efficacies of thoſe Simples which 
paſs under its Denomination, This 
had certainly its riſe, and was thus 
applied, =_ Medicine was too 
much in the hands of thoſe Jugglers, 
who for want of a true Knowledge 
in their Profeſſion, brought Religion 
into their Party; and What they 
were ignorant in doing by rational 
Preſcription, and the Uſe of pro- 


* 


. 


er Medicines, they pretended to do 
by Invocations, and their Intereſt > 


with Heaven. Which Cant being 
generally, for the ſurprize ſake, 


couched in ſome ſhort Verſes, the | 


Word Carmen, which ſignifies a 
Verſe, was alſo made to mean am 
Inchantment z which as it was a Ve= 
ry good Covert for their Ignoranee 
as well as their Knavery, was free: 


quently made uſe of to ſatisfy hes 


People of the Operation of a Mes 
dicine they could not account fag 
And as the Medicines now unde 
Name are of a quick Efficacy 


the Conſequences thereof in many: 


Inſtances great and ſurprizingy 
moſt violent Pains ſometimes art- 
ſing from pent up Wind, which im- 
mediately ceaſe upon its Diſperſion x 
for theſe Reaſons, ſuch Medicines as 
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rticularly termed carminative, as 
if they cured by Inchantment; the 
-Complaint removed by them being 
ſo ſudden, that the ordinary Means 
done, or the Operation of a natural 
Cauſe, are not well imagined to take 
place ſo ſoon. But how theſe do 
this, is caſy to imagine, when we 
conſider that all the Parts of the 
Body are perſpirable, and that the 
perſpirable Matter may lodge ſome- 
times in the Valves of the Bowels, 
and Interſtices of all Parts, and 
that whatſoever will rarify and ren- 
der thinner ſuch Collections of 
Vapours, will conduce to their ut- 
ter Diſcharge out of the Body : For 
all thoſe things under this Denomi- 
nation are warm, and conſiſt of 
very light ſubtile Parts, whereby 

they rarify ſuch Flatulencies, and 
ſo 3 their Ex pulſion. 

Carnicula, is uſed ſometimes by 
Fallopius in the ſame ſenſe as Ca- 
runcle; which ſee. 

Carnivorous, by the Greeks called 
Sarcophagi, is uſed to , 
thoſe Animals that live on Fleſh , 
the wordalmoſt importing ſo much, 
Caro, Fleſh, is ſtrictly ſuch Parts 
of the Body where the Blood-Veſ- 
ſels are ſo ſmall as to retain enough 
to preſerve their Colour red; but 
ſome Anatomiſts make very per- 
plexed and uſeleſs Diſtinctions un- 
der this Term: for all the Body be- 
ing a Congeries of Canals and Flu- 
ids, no Part more than another can 
be ſaid to be permanent or fleſhy, 
but in this Limitation, 

Caroli, fome Writers in Surgery 
thus call little Venereal Excreſcen- 
cies in the Privy Parts. 

Carotides, are two Arteries which 
griſe out of the aſcending Trunk of 
the Horta, near where the ſubcla- 
vian Arteries ariſe; and as they aſ- 
cend on each fide the Aſpera Arte- 

ria, give ſome Branches to the 


(a) Ch 


Trachaa, Larynx, Glandula ; 
roides; and 3 ſend — 
conſiderable Springs to the Muſcles 
of the Os Hyoides and Pharynx, to 
the Milohyoides and Digaſtrici, to 
the lower Jaw of the Temples, and 
to the Muſcles of the hind part of 
the Neck, and Skin of the Head. 
Then they paſs thro' the Canal in 
the Os Petroſum, give ſome Branches 
to the Dura Mater, join with the 
Cervicalis, detach ſome Sprigs to 
the Glandula Pituitaria, Rete Mira- 
bile, and Plexus Choroides ; and then 
running thro* all the Circumvolu- 
tions of the Cerebellum, loſe their 
Capillary Branches in the cortical 
Subſtance. They have by ſome 
been titled Arteria Soporarie, on a 
Conjecture that they were the Seat 
of Sleep. 

Carpus, the Wriſt, It is made 
up of eight little Bones of different 
Figures and Thickneſs. They are 
placed in two Ranks, four in each 
Rank. The firſt Rank is articula- 
ted with the Radius; the ſecond 
with the Bones of the Metacarpus. 
The laſt little Bone of the firſt 
Branch lies not at the Side of the 
third, which anſwers to the Bone of 
the Metacarpus of the little Finger, 
as all the reſt do by one another, 
but it lies upon it : They are ſtrong- 
ly tied together by the Ligaments 
which come from the Radins, and 
by the annulary Ligament, thro? - 
which the Tendons which move 
the Fingers paſs. Altho this Liga- 
ment be thought but one, yet it 
gives a particular Caſe to eyery 
Tendon which paſſes thro? it. 

Cartilago, is a ſmooth and folid 
Body, ſofter than a Bone, but hare 
der than a Ligament. In it there 
are no Cavities, or Cells for con- 
taining of Marrow, nor is it cove- 
red over with any- Membrane to 
make it ſenſible, as the Bones Io. 
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from their natural Figure or Situa- ries, ſo called; as alſo Glantuls 
tion, they return to it of themſelves, Myrtiſormes. They are made by 
as ſoon as that Force is taken away, the Rupture of the Hymen in the 
They are chiefly in thoſe Places firſt Copulation, which contracting 
where a ſmall and eaſy Motion is in ſeveral Places, forms thoſe Ca- 
required, as in the Ears, Noſe, runcles, or Glands, | 

Larynx, Trachea, and Sternum;  Caruncule Lachrymales, Punfta 
and their natural Elaſticity ſerves Lachrymalia, and Glandule Lachry- 
inſtead of Antagoniſt Muſcles. males: all concur in the ſame OR. 
They cover alſo all the Ends of ces, and will hardly admit of a ſe- 
the Bones, which are joined toge- parate Deſcription z thus | diſtin» 
ther for Motion, becauſe they are guiſhed from Lachryme, Tears. On 


og: 099), ® HO 
The Cartilages have a natural Elaſ- Carunculz Myrtiformes, from 
ticity, by which if they are forced their reſemblance of Myrile-Bex- 


ſmoother than the Bones, which the back-ſide of the Adnata Tunica 


are without Senſe; and by being of the Eye, upon the upper Part f 
ſofter than the Bones, the Attrition the Globe, is the Glandula may J 


which is made by the Motion of malis, pretty large, divided into ſe- 


the Joints, is the more eaſily guard. veral Lobes, each of which ſends 
ed againſt, out an excretory Channel, which 


Cartilago Enſiſormis, and alſo opens in the Fore-ſide of this Meme 


ealled Xiphoides, from EIO, Enſis, brane, where it covers the upper 


a Sword, and dd, Forma, Shape, Lid. This Gland ſeparates the Mate 


is the Tip or Extremity of the Ster- ter of the Tears, which by the con- Y 
num, which is broad at its upper tinual Motion of this Lid moiſten 
End, and narrower towards the the Cornea, which otherwiſe would 


Extremity, where it is ſometimes a dry and wrinkle by the continual 


little forked, and bends down- Action of the external Air, The”. 
wards, ſo as to hurt the Sto- Edge of the Eye-lid being of an 
mach, and cauſe Vomiting, See equal Gbnyexity with the Ball of 


Sternum. the Eye, which they touch, as the 

Cartilago innominata, fo called Tears fall off from the Cornea, they 
by Galen, is the fame as the Mo- Are ſtopt by the Edge of the under 
derns call Annularis or Cricoides, Eyelid. along which they run till 


which is the ſecond Cartilage of they fall into two ſmall Holes in 4 


the Larynx, and according to me great Canthus, one in each Lid. 


Bartholine is the Baſis of all the o- Theſe Holes are called Puncta Las = 
| chrymalia : And theſe lead to 4 


ther. N | 
| Cartilago Scutiformis, ſo called ſmall membranous Bag, which is 
from its reſemblance to a Helmet ſituated in this Corner upon the Oy 
in Shape, is that Cartilage whoſe Lachrymale : from the Bottom of 
Prominence is diſcernable exter- which goes a ſmall Pipe, which 
nally in the Throat; and by ſome pierces this Bone into the Noſe, 
called Pomum Adami, from a Con- and 'opens under the upper Lamins 
ceit of its leaving a Mark of the of the Os Spongioſum. It moiſtens 
divine Wrath upon Adam's Tranſ- the inner Membrane of the Noftrils 

eſſio by the Humour of the lachrymal 


as theſe little Excreſcences in the Globe into them. Sometimes the 
- urinary Paſſages, in Venereal Caſes Acrimony of this Humour cauſeth 
eſpecially . as thje "x7 
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anne, is either preternatural, Glands, which runs from off he 
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fſmneezing, which may be hindred by 
* ele the Angle of the Eye to 


op its flowing, Now between 


theſe two Puncta there is a Caruncle 


which ſerves to keep them open 


weh the Eyes are ſhut, and this by 


ſome is ignorantly called the Glan- 
dula Lachrymalis. | 


Carunculs Papillares, are thoſe 


little Protuberances on the Inſide of 
the Pelvis of the Kidneys, made by 


the Extremities of the Tubes, which 
bring the Serum from the Glands in 


the exterior Parts to the Pelvis. 


Carus, is a ſleepy Diſeaſe, more 


aggravated than a Letharry, but not 


fo bad as an 4poplexy, according to 


Tome Writers; but ſuch minute 


Sub · diviſions of the ſame thing are 


now much in diſuſe, 


Caſſamunair, an aromatic Vege- 
table; being a Species of Galangal, 


brought from the Eaſt, and highly 


yalted as a nervous and ſtomachic 


Simple. 


Caſtration, is taking away the 


Teſticles of any Creature; called 


alſo Gelding. 
Catagmatic, expreſſes a 


thing 
of uſe in the Cure of Fract 


s; and 


thus an officinal Plaiſter hath ob- 


funds, to eonſound; becauſe it deb 
ſtroys the Sight. It begins with a 
Suffuſion of the Eye, when little 
Clouds, Motes, and Flies ſeem to 
float about in the Air; but when 
confirmed, the Pupil of the Eye is 
either wholly, or in. part, covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin Skin, 
ſo that the Light has no admittance, 
There is a great Nicety in taking 
this off ; but, I know not by what 
Neglect, *tis altogether given over 
to Empiricks to perform. Some 
will have it that theſe Repreſenta- 
tions are from Corpuſcles floating in 
the aqueous Humour; others aſcribe 
them to the Condenſation or Coa- - 
gulation of the aqueous Humour; 
and others again to the Thickning 
of the Cryſtalline Humour : but 
Corpuſcles neither in the aqueous or 
cryſtalline Humour can be perceived 
on the Retina; nor can the Adheſi- 
on of any thing to the exterior 
Surface of the Cornea repreſent an 

Image upon the Bottom of the Eye. 
For ſuch is the Convexity of the 
Cornea, and Poſition of the Reti- 
a, that an Object muſt be placed 
at a greater diſtance from the Reti- 
na, than the Cornea is, in order 


tained 'the Name of Emplaſtrum that its Image may be painted upon 


Catagmaticum. | 


Catalepſis, a lighter Species of the 


- Apoplexy or Epilepſy ; which ſee. 


Catamenia, the ſame as Menſes ; 
Which ſee. 
© Cataphora, is much the ſame Diſ- 
eaſe with Coma ; which ſee. 

Cataphrattica, is a particular Ban- 
dage for the Throat, of which Sul. 
te us gives a Figure and its Uſe, 

Cataplaſm, is a topical Form, 
known beſt by the Name of a 
Poultice. W . 
© Caraptoſis, ſignifying a ſudden and 


unexpected Prolapſion of the human 


Body, is a Symptom in the Apo- 
plexy, or Epilepſy. 


Getaratty, from agg, ne 


ET 


the Bottom of the Eye; that is, 
that all the Rays proceeding from 

each Point of a viſible Object may 
converge to as many Points on the 
Retina: whence there is no Point 

im a viſible Object, from which 

Rays flowing do not, or at leaſt. 
ought not to touch every Point in 

the Cornea, Therefore unleſs all 
the Rays emitted from each Point of 
an Obſect are collected in one Point 
of the Retina, they will not have a 
ſufficient force to repreſent there 
the diſtin Appearances of Points, - 
i. e. the Image of the Object But 
it is impoſſible this ſhould be feed 
according to the Rules of Gpncks, 
if the Object he tog near z Rer. 
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u, or not removed from it a ſuffi- 
cient Diſtance. See Amauroſis. 

- Catarrh, from gap to, defluo, 
is a Defluxion of a as Serum 
from the Glangs about the Head and 
Throat, gengeally occaſioned by 
Diminution inſenſible Perſpica- 
tion, coramonly called a Cold, 
wherein what ſhould paſs by the 
skin ouzes out upon thoſe Glands, 
and occaſions Irritations, Coughs, 
and all the uſual Symptoms, The 
Cauſes are whatſoever accumulates 
too great a Quantity of Serum in 
the Bady ; whatſoeyer hinders the 
Diſcharges by Urine, and the Pores 
of the Skin, too much liquifies the 
Blood, aſtringes the Bowels, or 
weakens Digeſtion ; For tho the 
Food is changed into a ſort of Fluid, 
notwithſtanding that Digeſtion is 
weaken'd, yet ſince its Comminu- 
tion is not great enough for the 
Chyle, which is made of it, to 
compoſe with the Blood an homo- 
2 Fluid, it will be eaſily again 
eparated from it. into Parts 1 
its Velocity impreſſed from the 
Heart grows languid, that is, in the 
Glands ſituate about the Head, 
which are numerous enough to ſe- 
parate a great Quantity of Serum 
thro! them. And indeed from what 
Cauſe ſoever the Serum is accumu- 
lated in the Veſſels beyond its 
Quantity, irs greateſt Part cannot 
but, after ſome Circulations, lodge 
it ſelf about the Head or Brain; 
cauſe that is farniſhed with the leaſt 
Reſiſtances, either to oppoſe it, or 
throw it off aſter Lodgment, And 
upon that account the Brain it ſelf 
Will ſoon bein fault, whenever the 
Blood or other Humours are fo, 
Some have. wrote very largely of 


this Diſtemper, and particularly 
* Schneider; and many include under 
it all Kinds of Defluxions ; but the 
molt received Diſtinctions are in- 
cluded jn theſe Verſes z 
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tho Hippocrates enumerates ſaven 


Species of Defluxions under this 


Appellation, When a Fever ariſes 
with theſe it br” es 0 it is called 
Febris catarr 


mical and 'malignant, de Febr. 
Cap. 17. Fo | 
Cataſtaſss,/ a uſed b 


Hippocrates to expreſs the Conſtitu- f 
tion, or State of any thing; ang 
commonly applied by Galen to the 


Seafons of the Lear. 
Cathereſis, from valaigew, abſu- 
mo, to waſte: Hippocrates uſes it 
for ſuch a Conſumption of the Body 
as happens without any manifeſt E- 


vacuation ; but Seriboninus Largus, 


and ſome others expreſs by it ſuch 


Loſs as ariſes from Purging or the 


like. 4 
Cathartick, from Aba, purge, 
to purge; is a Term uſed for all 


purging Medicines. The Fermicular 
or Per:Mpltick Motion of the Guts, 
is ſuch as continually helps h their 
Contents, from the Pyr dawn” 
to the Rectum. Now every Intz⸗ 
tion either quickens that Motion n 


its natural Order, or occaſions ſome 
little Inverſions of it. | 
what but flightly adheres to the 
Coats or inner- Membranes will be 
looſened and ſhook off, and carried 
forward wig Contents; and 


they will alſo be more agitated, and 
thus rendred mare fluid. By this 
only 'tis manifeſt, how a Cathartie 


haſtens and encreaſes the Diſcharges 


by Stool; but the ſame manner of” | 
Operation alſo carries. its Effects 
much further, in proportion to the 
Force of the Stimulus : For wy | 
it is great, all the Appendages of the 
F 4 | Bowels, 


alis; and Willis gives 
an Inſtance of one that was epide- 


In both, 
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Pawels, and even all the Piſcera in à great deal of mucous and viſcid 


the Abdomen, will by a Conſent of Matter, which ſometimes by Lodg- 


the ſame manner as the Inteſtines caſions 


Parts, be pulled or twitched, ſo as ment, and want of due Motion, 
0 affect their reſpective Juices in changing into various Colours, oc- 
dieren Names of Phlegm 
themſelves do their Contents. The or Choler. As the former there- 
Confequence of which mult be, that fore paſs for Hydragafſtes, ſo do the 
a great deal will be drained back in- latter for Purgers of Phlegm and 
to the Inteſtines, and made a Part Choler, : | 
of what they diſcharge. And when Upon another Account beſides 
ve conſider the vaſt number of that ofa Stimulus, does a Cathartie 
Glands in the Inteſtines, with the anſwer its Intention, and that is by 
Outlets of thoſe Viſcera opening fufing the Humours, and rendring 
thereinto, and particuſarly of the Li- them more fluid than they were be- 
ver and Pancreas; it will be na fore; whereby they are better fitted 
wonder that vaſt Quantities, eſpe- to paſs off by their proper Emunc- 
cially in full Conſtitutions, may be tories. Thoſe which conſiſt of v 
carried off by one Purge, ſubtile and active Parts, are not ſo 
As for thoſe Catharticks which are ſenſible in the larger Paſſages, be- 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Cho- cauſe of the great Quantities of Mat- 
lagogues, Bydragogues, Phlegmago- ter which lay too great a Load up- 
gues, and the like, upon a Suppoſi- on them, and make them unheed- 
tion of an Ele@ive Quality therein, ed; but when (hey are got into the 
they may be accounted for upon Blood in any conſiderable Number, 
more intelligible Principles: for they dihide and fuſe thoſe Coheſions 
when the Diſcharges by Stool diſ- which obſtruct, or move heavily 
gqver an Over-proportion of any along the Capillaries, and ſcour the 
particular Humour, it is to be ſup- Glands ; inſomuch that every Pulſa- 
ed there was a Redundance of tion throws ſomething thro' the in- 
Juch a Humour, whoſe Diſcharge teſtinal Glands, which goes away by 
any Irritation would occaſion. Thus Stool, that the refluent Blood had 
In proportion to the Proximity of waſhed away, and brought back 
ſome Humours in the inteſtinal from all Parks of the Body, Ofthis 
Tube, and the Diſpoſition of the kind are all thoſe Catharticks which 
Paſſages to convey them that way, are ſaid to purge the Joints, and are 
do they require greater or leſſer Vi- preſcribed in Rheumatiſms, and ar- 
brations, or Shakes. of the Fibres thritick Pains, as the Radix Twrpe- 


from a Cathartic to fetch them out, thi, and all the Alveticks, And 


For this Reaſon the brisker Cathar- this is the Reaſon why Catharticks 
ticks which vellicate the Membranes of this ſort are ſo eaſily changed in- 
moſt of all, pump out as it were, to the moſt efficacious Alteratives ; 
from all the Meſenterial Glands, and for an Alterative is a Cathartic in 
peighbouring Parts, their Contents; a lower degree, or of amore remiſs 
* Which becauſe they abound ſo much Operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch 
with Lymphaticks, and viſcid watry. Particles to a ſecretory Orifice, 
 Humours, make the Diſcharges ar which are fitted for its Paſſage, 
and watry : thoſe which ; oftner, either by accelerating he 
ſomewhat a lower degree, 253 4-Blood's Motion, or breaking it into 
te enough to deterge and df wore Panicles of that particular 5g 
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pas. tht 
and Inclination, will enereaſe that 
' Secretion, According therefore to 
the Difference of the Parts where 
ſuch Secretionk are enlarged; as the 
Glands of the Inteſtines, Kidneys,or 
Skin, the Medicines which are the 
Inſtruments therein, are call'd either 
Catharticks, Diureticks, or Diapho- 
reticks, | 

Cathereticks, are Medicines which 
ſerve to take off the fungous or ſu- 

erfluous Fleſh that is apt to grow up 
in Wounds or Ulcers, and the 
ſame withCauſticks andEſcharoticks. 

Catheter, is a hollow Inſtrument, 
and ſomewhat crooked, to thruſt 
up the Yard into the Bladder, to aſ- 
ſiſt in bringing away Urine, when 
the Paſſage is ſtopped by a Stone or 
Gravel; tho ſome Writers uſe it al- 
ſo for Liniments and other external 
Applications. 

Catholick, from A, per, thro", 
and S Ao, totum, all; is aſcribed to 
Medicines that are ſuppoſed to purge 
all Humours: alſo the ſame as a 
' Panacea, or univerſal Medicine: 
but ſuch are now laughed at for 
Impoſitions. 

Cava. See una Cava. p 

Caul. See Omentum. 

Cauſus, is a Species of a Fever 
attended with violent Heat, and 
Reſtleſneſs. See Bellini de Febribus. 

Cauſticks, from ygiw, uro, to 
burn; are ſuch things as by their 


violent Activity, and Heat thence 


occaſioned, deſtroy the Texture of 
the Part to which they are applied; 
and eat it away, as we commonly 
expreſs it, or burn it into an Eſchar, 
which they do by the extreme 
Minuteneſs, Aſperity, and Quantity 
of Motion, that like thoſe of Fire 
it ſelf tear aſunder all Obſtacles, 
deſtroy the Texture of the Solids 
themſelves, and change what they 
are applied to, into a Subſtance, like 
burn Fleſh ; which in a little time 
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off, and leaves a Vacuity in the 


Subſtance of the Part. 


alſo to make Iſſues in Parts 
where cutting is difficult or incon- 
venient. 


Cautery, from the ſame Etymo- £ 
logy as the foregoing, is either 
actual 


or potential; the firſt is burn - 
ing by a hot, Iron, and the latter 
with cauſtick 
al Cautery is generally uſed to ſtop 
Mortification, by burning of the 
dead Parts to the quick ; or to ſtop 
the Effuſion of Blood, by ſearing up 
the Veſſels. . Bad 
Celerity. See Velocity, 

Celiack Artery and Vein, See Ar- 
tery and Vein. 

Cells, are little Bags or Bladders, 
where Fluids, or Matter of different 
ſorts, are lodged ; common bath to 
Animals and Plants. 

Cella Turcica. See Brain, and 
Pinealis Glandula. 

Cellule Adipoſe, the fame as Adi. 
poſt Ductus; which ſee. XS. 


Center, is the Middle of any Bo- 


dy, of that Point m—_ eve 

way, or as near as poſlible equi- 

diſtant from its Surface. | 
Center of Gravity of any Body, 


is a Point on which that Body 8 84 


ſupported, or from it ſuſpended, a 


edicines. The actu- 


Theſe are 

of uſe generally in Abſceſſes and 

Impoſthumations, to eat thro' to the *' 

wt pr Matter, and give it vent; 
an 


its Parts will be in an Equilibrium 


to one another. 
of Gravity of the human Body ex- 
tended at length, is by Borelli de. 


Thus the Center 


motu Animalium, placed between 
the Nates and Pubes, which is ſup» _ 


poſed very convenient for the 
of Generation. | 

Center, common, of the Gravity 
of two Bodies, is a Point in a right 
Line connecting their Centers, and 
ſo polited in that Line, that _ 


: 
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Diſtances from it ſhall' be recipro- 


_ cally as the Weight of thoſe Bo- 
dies ; and if another Body is placed 


in the fame right Line, ſo that its 
Diſtance from any Point in it be re- 


ciprocally as the Weight of both. 


the former Bodies taken together, 
that Point ſhall be the common 
Center of Gravity of all three. 


Center of Motion of a Body, is 


that Point about which a Body 


moves when faſtned any way to it, 


or made to revolye round it. 

Center of Oſcillation, is that Point 
in a compound Pendulum, where, 
if its whole weight. were faſten'd, 
& would ſtill oſcillate or perfom its 
Swings in- the fame time as before : 
and conſequently it muſt be diſtant 
from the Point of Suſpenſion by the 


length of a ſimple Pendulum, whoſe 


Oſcillations are ſynchronal with 
thoſe of the Compound. 

Center of Percuſſion, is that Point 
in any Body wherein the Force of a 
Stroke made with it is the greateſt, 

cCentr. il Forces: this is a general Ap» 


5 pellation for the two grand Species, 
. centrifugal and e Forces. 


Centrifugal Force, trom Centrum, 
a Center, and ſugo, to fly,- is that 


Force by which all Bodies moving 


round any other Body in a Circle or 
an Ellipſis, do endeavour. to fly off 
from the Axis of their Motion in a 


Tangent to the Periphery of it. 


And this Force is always propor- 
tional to the Circumference of the 


Curve, in which the revolving Bo- 
diy is carried round. The centrifu- 

k Pal Force to the centripetal, is as 
the Square of the Arch which a Bo- 


dy deſcribes in a given Time, di- 
vided by the Diameter, to the Space 
thro” which any heavy Body moves 


in falling from a Place where it was 


at reſt in the ſame time. If any 


Body ſwim in a Medium heavier 


© than it ſelf, the centrifugal Force is 


1 Fe 2 
—_ 


ſpecifick Weight of the Medium 
and the floating Body. | 
Centripetal Force, from Centrum, 
a Center, and peto, to ſeek ; is that 
Force by which any, Body moving 
round another is drawn or tends to- 
wards the Center of its Orbit, and 
is much the ſame with abſolute Gra- 


vity; which fee, If a Body being 


ſpecifically heavier than any Medi- 
um, inks in it, the Exceſs of that 
Body'S Gravity above the Gravity of 
the Medium, 1s the centripetal Force 
of the Body downwards, 

Centrum, and Centration, are 
Terms uſed by Paracelſus and ſome 
of his Followers, to expreſs the 
Principle, Root, or Foundation of 
any thing : as God to be the Cen- 
ter of the Univerſe, the Heart the 
Center of Life, 
Center of Spirits, ec, 


Cephalea, and Cephalalgia, from 


240221), Caput, the Head, and &a- 


„, doleo, to ache; is a Pain in 


the Head from what Cauſe ſoeyer. 
See Pain, 


Cephalicks, from the ſame Deri- 


vation, are all thoſe Medicines 


which are good for Diſtempers of 
the Head. | | a 
Cephalick Vein, creeps along the 


Arm between the Skin and the Muſ- 
cles, and divides into two Branches. 
The external goes down to the 
Wriſt, where it joins the Baſilica, 


and turns up to the Back of the - 


Hand ; the internal Branch, toge- 
ther with a Sprig of the Baſilica, 
makes the Mediana. The Antients 
uſed to open this Vein in Diſorders 
of the Head; for which reaſon it 
bears this Name: but a better Ac- 
quaintance with the Blood's Cireu- 
lation, informs us that there is no 
Ground for ſuch a Notion, 


AE” is a Term given by 
crollaus and ſome others, Who aſ. 


1 cribed 
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then the Difference between the 


the Brain the 


cribed Virtues to Plants from their 
ſignatures, to thoſe which had any 
nn to LR _ Term 
importing ſo much; as the 
we and the like. Wold 

Ceration, is a Term uſed by ſome 
Chymiſts in various Senſes. Ru- 
landus explains it from Geber to be 
the ſoftening a hard Subſtance into 
a waxy Conſiſtence; but Johnſon 
and ſome others expreſs by it the 


ſame as Incorporation, or Mix- 


rure, l 


Cerate, from Cera, Wax, is * 


Medicine made of Wax, which with 
Oil or ſome ſofter Subſtance makes 
a Conſiſtence thinner than a Plaiſ- 
ter. 

ceretagloſſus, from nigas, Cornu, 
a Horn, and yawean, Lingua, the 
Tongue, its Shape being Aike a 
Horn; is a Muſcle that ariſes broad 
and fleſhy, from the Sides of the 
Os Hyoides, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the Tongue, which it pulls 
directly into the Mouth. 

Ceratorides: ſome Anatomiſts 


thus call the Tunica Cornea of the 


Eye, which ſee. 

Cerebella Urina: Paracelſus thus 
diſtinguiſhes a Urine which is whi- 
tiſh, of the Colour of the Brain, and 
from whence he pretended to judge 
concerning ſome of its Diſtempers, 

Cerebellum, is compoſed of a 
Cortical and Medullary Subſtance, 
lying in the hinder part of the Head. 
Its Superficies is full of ſtrait Fold- 
ings, which reſemble the Segments 
of Circles, or the Edges of Plates 
laid on one another; and theſe are 
largeſt in its Middle, and grow leſs 
as they approach its fore and hind 
Part, where they ſeem to reſemble 
two Worms, therefore called Pro- 
ceſſus Vermiſormes. The Medullary 


Subſtance makes three Proceſſes up- 


on each ſide of the Medulla Oblon- 
$24: Ats great Uſe is to ſeparate 
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the nervous Fluid, called anim 
rits, from the Blood. 
TCerebrum, is of a round Fi 
and divided by the firſt Proceſs of 
the Dura Mater, into the right and 
left Side. Its external Surtace ro- 
ſembles the Circumyolutions of the 
ſmall Guts, and in the middle of 
each Circumvolution is the Begin- 
ning of the Medullary Subſtance, ſo 
that the Cortical Part is always on 4 
the Outſide z which Malp:ghi ſays 
is nothing but a heap of little oval 
Glands, which receive the Capillary 
Branches of the Veins and Arte» 
ries which belong to the Brain, and 
which ſend out an infinite number 
of Fibres, which all together make 
up the Medullary Subſtance z and 
paſſing out of the Cranium, forms 
the Nerves and Medulla Spinalis 
contained in the Yertebre : and 
hence the nervous Juice is derived 
into the Neryes and Fibres of the 
whole Body, by the Corpus Gallo 
ſum, and Medulla Oblongata. See 
Brain. | | 
_ Cerefaftion, uſed by the Chymiſts 
as Ceration ; which ſee. . 
Cereleum, uſed by ſome antient 
Authors for a Compoſition of War 
and Oil, and by others, as Rok | 
finkius, for an Oil made from Wax. 
Ceroma, was uſed by the antient 
Phyſicians for an Unguent or Ce- 
rate, tho originally it ſeems to have 
been given to a particular — 
ſition which the Wreſtlers uſed in 
their Exerciſes; whence+ Juve 
calls one ſq anointed Ceromations, 
Sat. 3. | | | 
4 the hinder Part of chs 
Neck, as the fore Part is called | 7 
Collum. 5 > a 
Cervix Utert, is the Neck of cho 
Womb. 2, * ON + 
Cerumen, is the Wax or _Excre» __# 
ment of the Ear, to which Schrader 
and fome other Writers -aferibs, 
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Ceruſe, is a Preparation of Lead 


= with Vinegar, which is of a white 
Colour, whence many other Things 


© reſembling it in that particular, are 


bm £ 


Na, 


by chymiſts called 2 as the 
Ceruſe of Antimony and the like. 
Paracelſus alſo applies it to a white 
Urine, which he tMls Ceruſſea Uri- 

and ſays it is a ſign of Death, 
or of a foul obſtructed Liver, 


Chalcytis is ſomething metalline 


prowing in the Veins of Braſs, or 
a kind of mineral Vitriol ; but the 
Shops generally ſubſtitute in its room 
burnt Vitriol, or the Caput Mor- 


tum of Oil of Vitriol. 


Chaomantica ſigna, ſo Paracelſus 
calls thoſe Prognoſticks that are ta- 
ken from Obſervations of the Air; 


and the Skill of doing this, the ſame 


Author, who hath introduced man 


ſtrange Terms into Medicine, calls 
Chaomantia. © 


"Chaos, is uſed for the original 


Matter of the Univerſe before it was 
ht into Form, and from thence 

for t ings in Confuſion. 
_ Charta Emporetica, is Paper made 
Yoſt and porous, ſuch as is uſed to 


Hilter with. | 


© Chalanhum, is viuiol calcined 


 » Charafters, uſed in Medicine, 


8 Antimony. 
& Aqua Regia, 

N. Calx Viva. 
Caput Mortuum, 
Common alt. 
dDiſtil. | 
O Gold. 

CC Hart-Horn, 


Q 


Fe 
ans 


CCC Harts-Hora calcined. 
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very ſtrange Virtues as a Medi- 


cine. 


CH 
| & Iron. ; 
Y Jupiter, Tin. 
h Lead. | 
| Mercury. 
Ya. —-Sublimate. 
Y ——Precipitate. 
© Nitre. 
Sal Armoniac. 
Sulphur. 
Spirit of Wine. 
or S. V. R. Spirit of Wine 
rectiſied. | 
T Silver, 
© Tartar, 
© Vitriol. = 
W A Pound, or a Pint. 
5 An Ounce. 
5 A Drachm. 


1 
s. Half an 
2 A Gallon. 
Cochl. A Spoonful, 
M. A Handful. - 
P. A Pugil.. 22 
P. E. Equal Quantities, 
S. A. According to Art. 
q. ſ. A ſufficient quantity. 


7 
5 
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N. B. 
3 i. contains 5 viii. 
8 i. I iii. 5 
di. r. xx. 


Cong. i. viii. 

Cochl. i.is about 3 ſs. and q 

A Pugil is the eighth Part of a 
Handful. _ | 


Some Authors uſe others, but 


they are more out of Affectation, 
than for any real Service, and there- 


fore juſtly neglected by late Mri- 


ters; and even many of thele are 
now ſeldom uſed. Some Enthu- 
ſiaſtick Authors alſo ſpeak of partie 


cular Characters for driving away 
Diſeaſes, as by Charms. See Abbre- 


Viations. 


Chemoſis, is that Diſorder of the 
Eyes wherein their white hangs 
over the black, and at the ſame 
time ſtanding ſo far above it, as 
ſeems to leave a conſiderable ſpace 
between the two. 

Chieri, or Keyri, is now uſed for 
the Leucoium luteum, the Wall- 
Flower; but Chymiſts _—_— ex- 
preſſed by it a great many different 
— not worth recital here, be- 
cauſe now rejected. 

China, is an officinal Root ſo 
called from the Country whence it 
is brought; but China China, or 
Q uinquima, is alſo a Name for 
what is now chiefly known amongſt 
us for the Cortex Peruvianus or Je- 
ſuits Bark, 

Chiromancy, is the Art of fore- 
telling what will happen to Perſons 
from the Lines of their Hands, but 
this hath been long rejected as ridi- 
culous, bis 

Chiragra, from sig, Manus, a 
Hand, and aryeev's, capio, to take, 
is the Gout in the Hands. 

Chirurgery, from eie, Manus, 
a Hand, and ieee, Opus, Work, 
is the Art of a Chirurgeon, ſo 
called from its great Dependance 
upon manual Operation, and a 
peculiar Dexterity therein; tho 
Cuſtom has eee this in the 
uſual way of ſpeaking, to Surge- 
2 ; an Chinon. Som” fs 
me Etymology, to Surgeon, Some 
Inſtitution- Writers divide this Art 
into ſeveral diſtinct Branches, but 
ſuch are not worth notice. ; 

Chives, is a Term in Botany, by 
which Mr. Ray expreſſes the Latin 
Apices; but Dr. Grew calls the Sta- 
mina, on which the Apices are fix- 
ed, the Chives. 

Chloroſis, from Satis , to look 
1 is that Diſtemper in young 

omen which is called the Green- 


Sickneſs, becauſe they are generally 


: * 


ene 


of a wan 


becomes ſo from the Veſſels being 
too much crouded with it, and want 
of Motion enough to keep it dul 
fluid: and therefore Eyacuation a 


Exerciſe are neceſſary to its Remedy. 


See Dr. Freind's Emmenologia. 


Choledocus, from you, bilis, 


the Bile, and ice, recipio, to 


receive or contain; is a common 
Epithet for the Gall bladder, the 
ſame with the Ductus biliarius com- 
munis. See Jecur. 

Cholick, ſeems ſtrictly and origi- 
nally to expreſs only a Diſorder of 
the Colon; but Cuſtom has appro- 


priated it to ſignify any Diſorder 
of the Stomach or e in gene- 


ral that is attended with Pain. And 
under this looſe Acceptation, may 
conveniently enough be made cell 


four remarkable Diviſions. 1. K 


bilious Cholick, which is from an 
Abundance or Acrimony of Choler, 


that irritates the Bowels ſo as to 


occaſion continual Gripes, and 
nerally with a Looſeneſs ; and thi: 
is beſt managed with Lenitives and 


Emollients, which by degrees purge 


off and ſoften the offending Hu- 
mours. 2. A flatulent Cholick, 


which is Pain in the Bowels om 


Flatus's and Wind pent up therein, 
which diſtends them into unequal 


and unnatural Capacities; and this 


is managed with Carminatives and 


moderate Openers. 3. An hiſteri- 


cal Cholick, which ariſes from Diſ- 
orders of the Womb, and is com- 
municated by the Conſent of Parts 
to the Bowels, and is to be treated 


with the ordinary Hyſtericks. Aud, 
A nervous Cholick, which is p 


rom Convulſive Spaſms and Con- 
tortions of the Guts themſelves, from 
ſome Diſorders of the Spirits, or 
neryous Fluid, in their component 
Fibres ; whereby their Capacities are 

= in 


fallow Complexion. Ig - _ 
ariſes from a cold heavy Blood, that - 


times 


CH 
in many Places ſtraĩtned, and ſome- 
a as to occaſion obſtinate 
Obſtructions: This is beſt remedied 
by brisk Catharticks, joined with 
Opiates, and emollient Diluters in 


plenty at the ſame time. There is 


alſo a Species of this Diſtemper 
which is commonly called the Stone- 


Cholick ; which is alſo like the Hyſ- 
| terical, by Conſent of Parts from 


the Irritation of the Stone or Gra- 
vel in the Bladder or Kidneys : And 
this is moſt commonly to be treated 
by Nephriticks, and oily Diureticks, 
and is greatly aſſiſted with the car- 
minative Turpentine Clyſters. 

Chologogues, from xo, Bilis, 
Choler, and d, duco, to draw; 
are ſuch Medicines as purge Choler, 
as Rhubarb, and the like. 

Choledicus Ductus, is the com- 
mon Pipe made up of the Union 
of the Porus Biliarius and Ductus 
Cyſlicus, which goes obliquely to the 
lower End of the Duodenum, or 


2 Jejunum, and there empties out the 


Bille. 
Choler. See Bile. 
Cholera Morbus, is when the Bile 


ſo exceeds in Quantity or Acrimo- 


ny, as to irritate the Bowels and 
Wench to eject it both upwards 


and downwards. 


Chords, is an Inflammation and 
Contraction of the Frenum of the 
Yard that holds the Glands down- 
ward, and prevents Erection with- 
out Pain, It happens in Gonorrhaa's 
from the Acrimony of the Matter 


which runs from the Urethra; from 
- Chorda, a Stri 


or Teadon. 
Chorea Sant Piti, is a Diſtem- 


per ſome phyſical Hiſtories take no- 
tice of wh 


ich uſed to ſeize Perſons 
about May, which was the time of 
the Year that they viſited the Chap- 


pel of St. Vitus; and becauſe it 


made them leap and frisk about in a 


780 


ſtrange manner, it was therefore eal- 
led St. Vitus's Dance: But very pro- 
bably at that Seaſon of the Year the 
Females, who were only affected 


by it, 8 from ſome Turgeſceney. 


and Repletion of hot Juices be rai - 
ſed into thoſe Emotions, which are 
ſometimes called hyſterical, or by 
the name of Furor Uterinas. 

Chorion, is the outer Membrane 
that involves the Fetus : It is pretty 
thick, and a little rough on its Out- 
ſide, to which the Placenta ad- 
heres. 


Choroides, from the former Deri- | 
vation, and GSO, Forma, Shape 3 


is the folding of the Carotide Ar- 
tery in the Brain, wherein is the 
Glandula Pinealiss The Uvea Tu- 
nica, which makes the Apple of the 
Eye, is alſo ſo called, from its Struc- 
ture. 

Chronick Diſtemper, from xpbvog, 
Tempus, Time, is a Diſtemper of 
Length, and is the Conſequence of 
ſome natural Defect in the Conſti- 
tution, or an irregular way of liv- 
ing, as Dropſies, Aſthma's, and the 

e. | 

Chryſanthemum : all Plants ma 
be ſo called, that blow with a yel- 
low Flower, from yeuo2s, Aurum, 
Gold, and , Flos, a Flower. 

Chryſoms, from 5 pirut, Unctio, 
anointing. Antiently Children were 
anointed as ſoon as born, with 
ſome aromatick Compoſitions ; and 
upon the Head they wore an anoin- 


ted Cloth till they were judged + 


ſtrong enough to endure Baptiſm 2 
after which that Cloth was left off; 
ſo that between the Birth till then, 
was accounted a particular Period 
of the Child's Life, deemed a State 
of Union; and hence our Bills of 
Mortality ſeem to derive their Di- 
ſtinction of Chryſoms for all who 
die before they are baptized; 
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Chyle, is that Juice which the Cilia. See Ege. 


Food is immediately converted into 
by Digeſtion, which ſee. 
Chylification. See Digeſtion. 
Chymiſtry, A Term, or the Name 
of an Art ſo little underſtood, or ſo 
deſignedly kept a Secret, that the 
World hath never yet been fa- 
your'd with a full and genuine De- 
finition or Deſcription of it. Tis 
no leſs than the moſt yaluable and 


conſiderable Branch of all Natural 


Philoſophy ; yet ſhamefully diſ- 
eſteemed and trampled upon by 
thoſe who are perfect Strangers to 
its wonderful Productions and Uſes. 
'Tis in it ſelf the Art of changing 
all the known Bodies of our Globe 
in ſuch proper Veſlels by means of 


certain Agents, and particularly 


Fire, as to render the Phenomena 
manifeſt to the Senſes. They who 
deſire to ſee how a falſe chymical 
Philoſophy, with all its Impoſtures, 
has been expunged, and uſeful 
Knowledge advanced in its ſtead, 
may da en Dr. Freind's Pralectiones 
Chymice. But whoever deſires to 
know what the Art of Chymiſtry 
really is, both in the Theory and 
the Practice, may conſult the lear- 
ned Beorhave's wonderful Perfor- 
mance on that Head, term'd Inſti- 
tutiones Chymice. 

Chymoſis, or Chemoſis, from Yair, 
_ to gape; is an Inflammation 
of the 'Eye-lids, which turns out 
their Inſide to ſight. 

Cicatricula, is that little whitiſh 
Speck in the Coat of the Yolk of 
an Egg, in which the firſt Changes 
appear towards the Formation of 
the Chick ; 'tis commonly called 
the Treddle. | 

Cicatrize, ſignifies to apply ſuch 
Medicines to Ulcers or Wounds, as 
heal and skin them over; and hence 

Cicatrix. is the Scar or Mark left 
upon healing a Wound or Ulcer, 


— 
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liare Ligamentum, is a Col 


lection of ſmall flender Threads 


that take their riſe from the inner 
part of the Tunica Uvea in the 
Eye, and thence run towards the 
prominent Part of the Chryſtalline 
Humour, which they compaſs in, 


and connect the Uvea. Its Uſe is - 
to contract or dilate the Figure of 


the Cryſtalline Humour, and to 
draw it further from, or bring it 


nearer to the Cvea, according as: 


there is occaſion, 

Cina Cina, or China China, or 
Quinquina ; the ſame as the Je- 
ſuits Bark. | | 

Cineritious Subſtance, is the ex- 
ternal, ſoft, glandulous, and aſh- 


coloured Part of the Brain, which 


is alſo called. 
brum. 

Circulation, of the Blood, This 
being of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to a right Apprehenſion of the ant 


Cortical, See Cere- 


mal OEconomy, beſides what is 
ſaid under Blood, the Heart, Sols 


and Diaſtole, and Aorta, which fee, 
it may be proper further to take no- 
tice here, that the Vena Cava a 


o 
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cendens and deſcendens unite in 


one, and open into the right Ear; 


where they unite, there is a uls 


Protuberance made by their Coats 


on the inſide of the Canal, like an 


' Iſthmus, which directs the Blood 


both of the one and the other into 
the Ear, and ſo hinders them from 
ruſhing one upon another. The 


right Ear in its Diaſtole receives the - 
Blood from the Vena Cava, Which 


by its Syſtole is thruſt into the right 


Ventricle ; (for the tendinous Circle ». * 


_— 
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which is at the Mouth of the Cava, 
contracts, and hinders . the Blood 
from returning into it) which at 
the ſame time is in its Diaffoles In 
the Syſtole of the right _ Ventrigle 
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the Blood is thruſt into the Arieria 
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- Pulmonalis (for it cannot return 
into the Ear, becauſe of the Val- 
vulæ Tricuſpides) which communi- 
cates with the Vena Pulmonalis, 
that carries back the Blood into 
the Ear; which in its Sy//v/e thruſts 
the Blood into the left Ventricle, 
and which is then in its Diaſtole. 
In the Sy ſtole of this Ventricle the 
Blood is thruſt into the Aorta, (for 
it cannot return into the Ear, be- 
cauſe of the Valvule mitrales) which 
carries it thro' all the Body, Now 
the Aorta when it comes out of the 
Heart, aſcends a little upwards, and 
then turns downwards from the de- 
ſcending Trunk, for the reaſon 
already given; ard from the upper 
fide of this turning, the cervical 
and axillary Veſſels do ariſe : by 
this Artifice the Blood collides a- 

inſt the ſides of the Aorta, its 
Wo is broken, part of it is taken 
in by the Mouths of the aſcending 
Branches; but its greateſt part is 
directed downwards. | 

But in order to conſider how the 
Blood circulates in the Fœtus, it is 


neceſſary to obſerve, that in the 


right Ear, or the lower ſide of the 
Protuberance of the Cava, juſt o 

polite to the Mouth of the Cava 
aſcendens, there is a Hole called 
Foramen Ovale, which opens into 


the Vena Pulmonalis ; this Hole has 


a Valve which ſuffers the Blood to 
enter the Vein, but hinders it from 
coming back again. There is like- 
Wiſe a Paſſage or Canal which runs 


from the Trunk of the Aorta Pul- 


monalis, to the Trunk of the Aorta. 
Now the Blood which comes from 
the Placenta, by the Umbilical Vein, 
into the Vena Porte, is ſent into 
the Cava by a Canal which goes 
ſtrait from the Trunk of the Porta 
to the Trunk of the Cava in the 
Liver. This aſcends the Vena ca- 
va, and is directly thrown thro' 
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the Foramen Ovale into the Pens 
Pulmonalis, which carries it into 
the left Ventricle, which throws 
it into the Aorta, to be diſtributed 
thro* all the Body. But the Blood 
which comes down the Cava de. 
cendens, is diverted by the Iſth- 
mus of the Cava from the Foramen 
Ovale, and falls into the right Ven- 
tricle, which thruſts it into the Ar. 
teria Pulmonalis, from whence part 
of it is immediately carry'd by the 
communicating Canal into the 4 
orta. The Reaſon of theſe Paſs 
ſages in a Fœtus, is, becauſe the 
Blood could not all | uy thro* the 
Pulmonary Blood-Veſlels, they be- 
ing too much compreſſed by the 
Subſtance of the Lungs; but as 
ſoon as the Child is born, and the 
Preſſure taken off from the Blood- 
Veſſels, by the diſtenſion of the 
Lungs with Air, the Blood finding 
a free Paſſage thro' the Lungs, runs 
more by the communicating Canal, 
whoſe direction likewiſe is not now 
ſo favourable for its Reception as 
before ; becauſe the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery being ſtretched out with the 
Lungs, makes it go off at right 
Angles, and therefore it dries up. 
Afid now the Pulmonary Vein be- 
ing diſtended with a greater Quanti- 
ty of Blood which it receives from 
the Lungs, the Valve of the Fo- 
ramen Ovale is preſſed cloſe to its 
ſides, denying a Paſſage to the 
Blood from the Cava to be mixed 
with the reſt of the Blood; ſo that 
by this contrivance, the Blood which 
comes from the Vena Cava deſcen- 
dens paſſes only thro* the leſt Ven- 
tricle, whilſt the Blood which comes 
from the Cava aſcendens paſles only 
thro” the right Ventricle. 

From the whole of the foregoing 
it appears, that both Auricles con- 
tract at the ſame time, as likewiſe 


do the Ventrieles; and that m_ 
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the Awricles are contracted, the 
Ventricles are dilated, and wice ver- 
ſa, To account for this alternate 
Motion of the Auricles and Ven- 
tricles of the Heart, it is neceſſary 
to conſider, that the Contraction 
of all the Muſcles is eauſed by the 


 Influx of Blood and animal Spirits fl 


into the Cavities of their Fibres; and 
therefore whenever this ceaſeth, the 
Contraction of the Muſcles likewiſe 
ceaſeth z or the Swelling of the Fi- 
bres abating, they may be reduced 
by any ſmall Force to the ſame 
Length they were before their Con- 
traction; which alone is their natural 
State, the other being entirely cauſed 
by an external Force. If therefore 
there be an and continued 
Influx of animal Spirits; the Con- 
traction of the Muſcles will likewiſe 
be equal and continual z and if the 
Influx is unequal and interrupted, 
the Contraction will be the ſame. 
What this Influr is, will beſt be 
learned from the Action of ſuch 
Muſcles as have no Antagoniſt, and 
over which the Will has but a ſmall 
Influence; the maſt principal of 
which are the Heart, and the Muſ- 
cles that dilate the Breaſt in Inſpira- 
tion, Now both theſe are alter- 
nately contracted and dilated ; and 
conſequently the Blood, or Animal 
Spirits, do not flow continually into 
their Fibres, but at ſome intervals of 
Time to which theſe Contractions 
anſwer, That they have no antago- 
niſt Muſcles, is evident to every one 
who is acquainted with the Structure 
of the Body ; for the Muſcles, which 
in a quick Expiration accelerate the 
Motion of the Ribs downwards, are 
ſo weak as to be ofno moment : and 
that the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 


upon the Surface of our Bodies can- 


not ſupply the Place of Antagoniſt 
Muſcles, is apparent to any one 
who conſiders, that the Air within 
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Muſcles are ſtretched out 
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the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere can 
neither promote or retard the Con- 


traction of the Thorax, or the Di- 
latation of the Heart; and thers 


being no other thing which can in- 


trations and Dilatations muſt he 
owing to the Influx of Blood of 
Animal Spirits. There are indeed 


other Muſcles which have no Anta-. 


goniſts, ſuch as the Sphintler Gule, 
Ani, and Veſice, which we do not 
obſerve to be thus alternately con- 
traded and dilated: but the reaſon 
of this is, becauſe their Force is 
very weak, and conſequently their 
Contraction ſmall, and differing fo 
little from their Relaxation, as to 
be unperceptible to us ; and perhaps 
in the ordinary Courſe of Nature 
they act no otherways than the Fi- 


bres of the Arteries do, which When 


they are dilated by the Blood, | con- 
tract again by their natural Elaſtici- 
It may 


4 


uence them, their alternate Con- 


perhaps be objected, 


that when one ſide of the Face is 


truck with a Palſy, the other js. 


conſtantly and inceffantly conyulſed; © 


and that therefore the Influx of the 
Blood and Spirits muſt be continual. 
But to this it may be anſwered, that 
when the Swelli 
the Contraction of the Fibres, ſub- 
ſideth, and the Muſcles are relaxed, 
they will till be ſhortned, till 

ſome ſmall Power they are pul 
out to their natural Len 
being here wanting, and one Con- 
tractlon preſently following another, 
that ſide of the Face will always ap- 
pear as inceſſantly" convulſive. But 


the natural Bent of the Ribs is 


downwards, by which the intercoſtal 
well as by the weak Force of theic 


which cauſeth - : 


e 


ene 


us ig always in Zquilibrio with tho. 
Air without us; and conſequently K 4 
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few Antagoniſts. And when che 
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are preſently inflated, and the Muſcle 
- Fontrated; as ſoon as the Rare- 
faction of the Blood is over, the 


EO OTC BRIEF. 
they are, by the Influx of the Blood 
into the Auricles and Ventricles, 


diſtended again till the next Con- 
traction. And that the Muſcles are 
not in a perpetual State of Con- 
traction, will likewiſe appear from 
the Nature of the Cauſe of their 
Contraction, which without doubt is 
the Rarefaction of the Blood and 


Spirits in the Cavities of the muſ- 
cular Fibres. 


Now of whatever 
nature this Rarefaction is conceived 
to be, it can be but temporary, and 
muſt quickly ceaſe in ſuch a ſmall 
Quantity of Fluids, as the Fibres of 
a Muſcle, or rather as one Veſicle 
of a Fibre is capable of receiving at 
a time. Nor will it be of any uſe 
to affirm that there is a conſtant 
Supply of freſh Blood and _ 
which keep up the conſtant Inflation 
of the Fibres; for this Inflation 
being cauſed by the Preſſure of the 
rarify d Fluids againſt the Sides of 
the Fibres, whilſt this Preſſure con- 
tinues, the progreſſive Motion of the 
Fluids thro the Fibres muſt be at a 


_ ſtop, nor can they move forward 


again, till the Rarefaction begins to 
abate, that is, till the Fibres are re- 
laxed ; and conſequently the Con- 
traction or Action of the Muſcles 
mult ceaſe, before freſh Blood can 


be rarefy'd. Both Blood and Spirits 


being then neceſſary for the Infla- 
tion of the Muſcles, and we being 


ſure the Blood moves with a conti- 
. nual Stream, the animal Spirits muſt 
only drop from the Nerves into the 
muſcular Fibres,” and there rarify 
the Blood after the manner to be ex- 


plain'd abeut muſcular Motion, which 
When à Drop falls, the Fibres 


Mufcte is relaxed till the next Drop 
falls from the Nerves, by which it 


is contracted again. Thus the Sy/- 


CI 
tals and Diaſiole of the Heart 
larly follow one another ; and this 
being firſt clearly underſtood, it will 
be eaſy to give a Reaſon why the 
Auricles are conſtantly contracted 
hen the Ventricles are dilated, and 
the Ventricles contracted when the 
Auricles are dilated, notwithſtandin 
they have all the ſame Nerves an 
Blood-Veſſels: For ſuppoſe all of 
them full of Blood, before the 
Heart begins to beat, and that the 
Auricles and Ventricles are ready to 
contract at the ſame time, yet be- 
cauſe the Strength of the Ventricles 
is much greater than that of the Au- 
ricles, they will contract; and by 
their Contraction hinder that of the 
Aurieles, which endeayour likewiſe 
to expel the Blood by which they 
are diſtended, but cannot perform 
it till the Relaxation of the Veatri- 
cles makes room for its reception : 
and thus their Motions neceſſaril 
become alternate, without whic 
there could be no Circulation. See 
Fibre. | 
Circulation, in Chymiſtry, is, 
when one Body, commonly called 
a blind Head, 1s inverted into ano- 
ther in which there is Matter to be 
digeſted by Heat; whereby what 
the Heat raiſes is collected, and a- 
ain falls down into the Veſſel 
om whence it came, ſo that the 
fineſt Parts are hereby not loſt, 
which otherwiſe would fly away. 

Circumambient, ſignifies encom- 

fling round ; ſo thoſe Bodies that 
ie round another are thus called; 
but the Body of Air encompaſling 
all 2 on this Globe, is more 
eſpecially called the Circumam- 
bient. 

Circumforaneous, from circum, 
about, and Forum, a Market, is 
ſometimes applied to Mountebanks, 
and ſuch as vend Medicines in that 


manner about the Countries. 


Cirri, 
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Cirri, in Botany, are thoſe fine 
Strings or Hairs, by which, ſome 
Plants faſten themſelves, for their 
Support, as Ivy, and the like. 

Cirſocele, is the ſame as Her- 
nia varicoſa, which P. Ammianus 
deſcribes to be a multitude of Va- 
rices in the Teſticles, which prodi- 
giouſly encreaſe their Bulk, and 
hinder their natural Offices; and 
ſometimes make Caftration neceſ- 
ſary. 

255 ciſta, or Ciſtus; thus our 
Surgeons call thoſe Tumours where 


the obſtructed Matter collects as in 


a Bag, which may be all taken out 
at Once. , 

Claret, was the name of a Wine 
impregnated with Aromaticks, which 
was ſometimes alſo called Hippocras, 
or Vinum Hippocraticum, becauſe 
firſt preſcribed by . but 
it is now out of uſe, Rulandus 
alſo makes it a Name for the white 
of an Egg, but preſent Uſage does 
not juſtify ſuch an Interpretation. 

Clarification, in Medicine, is the 
fining Liquors from their groſſer 
Parts, and is generally done by beat- 
ing up with the Whites of Eggs, De- 
coctions and turbid Liquors into a 
Froth ; which upon boiling will en- 
tangle the groſſer Parts, and _ 
them up to the top in a toug 
Scum ; which is either taken off 
with a Spoon, or ſepatated by a 
Flannel-Bag, called Hippocrares's 
Sleeve. Another way alſo is by 
ſtanding in a convenient Veſſel to 
ſuffer the groſſer Parts to ſettle, and 
which is alſo ſometimes promoted 
by a mixture of ſuch Matter as will 
give what ſhould ſettle a greater 
Weight, and make it fall ſooner : as 
in diſtill'd Waters, which are milky, 
fine Sugar, with a few Grains of 
Alum, will down the oily 
Parts, and leave the reſt clear; and 


this is generally called Deprrart-. 
Oo. 3 «2 


Clavellati Cineres, the fame as « 
Por-Aſbes, which fee, A * 
Claviculs, or Channel. Bones, are - 

two in Number, ſituated at the Baſis 

of the Neck above the Breaſt, one 

on each ſide ; they are pretty long 
and ſmall: at one end they ara 
joined to the Production of the 
Scapula, called Acromium, by the Ar · 
ticulation called Synchondroſis; at 
the other end, to the upper end of 

the Srernum by the Articulation cal» 
led Arthrodia ; they are crooked 
like the Letter S, for the Paſſage of 
the Veſſels which paſs under them, 
and to facilitate the Motion of the 
Arms. Their Subſtance is ſpongi - 
ous, which renders them ſo eaſy to 
be broke, and the ſooner to be 
united when broken. Their Uſe is 
to ſuſtain the Scapula to which the 
Arms are articulated, And becauſe 
the pectoral Muſcle which pulls the 
Arms acroſs the Breaſt, is inſerted © 
near the upper end of the Humerus 5 


therefore if the Clavicule did not ©: 


hep the Scapula, to which the Heal, 
of the Humerus is joined, always at _ 
an equal diſtance from the Sternums - 
the upper part of the Arm, and not 
the Hand, mult have been pulled 
forwards. The young Shoots alſs 
by which Vinds, 3 of their 
upport, as with Hands, are ſigni- 
fy'd by this Term, * 
Clavis, ſigniſies a Key, or any 
Inſtrument of that Uſe; wherefore 
ſome Phyſicians give this Name to 
a Pain in a ſmall part of the Head 
commonly a little above the Eyes, 
which ſeems as if that Part was 
bored thro' as with an er; 
and Dr. Sydenham calls ſuch a Pain 
on the Top of the Head in Hyſte» 
rical Perſons, Clavis Hyſterieus- 


Some Chymiſts alſo, from the uſe 
+ i of 


pf this Inſtrument, 


Nuaſe, who pretends to have learn - f 


ly it to many 
things, to which they aſcribe ſtrange 


. 


- Virtues in opening or unlocking o- 


ther Subſtances. | 

- Clepſydra, commonly fignifies a 
Contrivance to meaſure Time by 
the running of Sand out of one 
Glaſs into another; but Paracelſus 
uſes it for an Inſtrument to conyey 


Steams into the Womb. 


Climaflerical Years, are certain 


obſervable Years, which are ſuppoſed 


to be attended with ſome conſide- 
rable Change in the Body ; as the 
7th Year; the 21ſt, made up of 
three times ſeven ; the 49th, made 
up of ſeven times ſeven ; the 63d, 
being nine times ſeven ; and the 
$1, which is nine times nine: 


which two laſt are call'd the grand 
* 


Climactericks. Aulus Gellius tells 


us, that this Whimſy firſt came 
from the Chaldeans, from whom 


it is very probable to have come to 
Pythagoras, who was very fond of 
the Number Seven, and uſed much 
to talk of it in his Philoſophy. 


by .- Climate, is a Space on the ter- 
4 "reſtrial Globe comprehended be- 


tween two Circles parallel to the 


© Mquator; ſo that from the Begin- 


nother next to it, there is half an 


Hour's difference in the longeſt 


- Summer's Day : theſe are alfo di- 


vided into Parallels, which is juſt 
half ſo much ; but the former is 
ſmall enough to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent Conſtitution and Tempera- 
ments of Air, which this Term is 
generally uſed to expreſs, 

Clinoides, are four Proceſſes in 
the inſide of the Os Sphenoides, 
forming a Cavity called Cella Tur- 
cica, in the middle of that Bone in 
Which lies the Glandula Pinealis. 

Clinick, is generally uſed to ſigni- 
fy a Quack, or rather an Empirical 


/ 


wo of one Climate to that of a- 


ed the Art of curing Diſeaſes from 
Attendance upon the Sick, from 
xAirn, Lectus, a Bed. ö 


Clitoris, is a long and round Bo- | 


dy in the fore-part of the Vulva, 
naturally about the bigneſs of the 
Uvula; it lies within the Skin; nor 
does any part of it appear outward- 


ly, except its Extremity, which is 


cover'd with a folding of the Skin, 
made by the Union of the Nymphe, 
called its Praputium. The Subſtance 
of the Clitoris is compoſed of two 
ſpongy Bodies, ſuch as thoſe of 

Yard ; they riſe diſtinctly from 
the lower part of the Os Pubis, and 
approaching one another, unite and 
form the Body of the Clitoris, whoſe 
Extremity, which is of an exquiſite, 
Senſe, is called Glans. The two 
ſpongy Bodies before they unite, 
are called the Crura Clitoridis, and 
are twice as long as the Body ofthe 
Clitoris, It has two Muſcles which 
ariſe from the Protuberance of the 
Iſchium, and are inſerted into its 
pongy Bodies, They erect the 
Clitoris in Coition, after the ſame 
manner as the Muſcles of the 
Yard do ere&t the Yard. It has 
Veins and Arteries from the Hemor- 
rhoidal Veſſels and the Pudenda, 
and Nerves from the Intercoſtals, 
which are likewiſe diſtributed thro* 
all the Parts of the Vulva. 

Clyſſus, is a Term antiently uſed 
by 4 Chymiſts for Medicines made 


by the re · union of different Prin- 


ciples, as Oil, Salt, and Spirit, by 
long Wo ; but it is not now 
practiſe 

molt loſt. 

* Clyſter, Clyſma, or Clyſmus, cal- 
led alſo Enema, from the Greek 
dye lu, which ſtrictly ſignifies the 
Injection of a Li 
to waſh or 


1 


, and ſo the Term is al- 


into any Part, 
it; but Cuſtom 
bah 


hath now confined this Term to an 
Injection into the Fundament, to 
procure Stool. 

Coacus, or Coan, is frequently 
applied to Hippocrates or any thing 
relating to him or his Writings, 
from his being born in the Iſland of 
Cos or Coos, 

Coagulation, from con, and ago, 
to drive together, is ſuch a Change 
made in a Fluid, as is the curdling 
of Milk, whereby ſome more viſeig 
Parts form Coaleſcencies, and leave 
the reſt thinner and more fluid. 
Whence, 

Coaleſcence, or Coalition, is the 

thering together and uniting into 
a ſenſible Maſs thoſe minute Parti- 
cles of a Fluid which were before 
not diſcernible in it. See Prop. 16, 
under Particle. 

Coaltern Fevers, are ſuch as when 
two come together periodically, the 
one inyades as the other goes off 
alternately, See Bellini of Fevers. 

Cobalt is a poiſonous or corroſive 
metalline Reckement, containing 
either Copper, or Silver; the ſame 
as native Cadmia. | 

Coccus, noxuCr, 2 ſtrictly 
any Grain or Berry; but by the Coc- 
cus Gnidius, uſed to be only under- 
ſtood the Bay-Berry, which grew 
plentifully in the Iſle of Gnidos, in 
the Time of Hippocrates. 

Cocciferous, from Coccus, a Ber- 
ry, and fero, to bear; all thoſe 
Plants or Trees are ſo called which 
have Berries. 

Coccygis Os ; ſee Coxe Os, and Ver- 
tebra. 

coceygaus, is a Muſcle of the 
Os Coceygis ariſing partly tendinous, 
and partly fleſhy, from the acute 
Proceſs of the Os iſchium, between 
the Ligament that reaches from 
thence to the Os Sacrum, and one 
of the Heads of the Gemini: from 


a narrow Beginning it gradually 


To - wx -: 


K 


dilates it ſelf into a thin fleſhy Belly, * 


interſperſed with ſome tendinous 
Fibres, It is inſerted into the whole 


Length of the Os Coccygis laterally. 


Cochlea, is the laſt Cavity of the 
Ear, and reſembles the Shell of a 


Snail, which it ſignifies. Its Canal, 


which winds in a ſpiral Line, is di- 
vided into two, the upper and lower, 


by a thin ſpiral Lamina, of When 
that part next the Axis is bony, but 


extremely brittle, and that next the 
outer Shell is membranous, appear- 
ingto be only made of the Audito- 
ry Nerve. The upper Canal opens 
into the Tympanum, and the lower 
into the Yeſtibulum, This is. nar- 
rower than that, - eſpecially towards 
the Baſis of the Cochlea, where each 
is about a Line wide, and the Baſis 


it ſelf is about four Lines diameter. 


Cochlea, a Screw, one of the me» 
chanical Powers, defined a right 
Cylinder cut into a furrow'd =-_ : 
There are two kinds hereof, the 
Male and Female, the former being 
cut convex, ſo that its Threads 
riſe outwards, but the latter chan- 
nel'd on its concave ſide, ſo as 60 
receive the former, and fall in with 
the Threads thereof. 

Cottion, Concoction, or 
on. The 
Concoction into ſeveral Stages, but 
not with any good Reaſon z chert 


being no difference in any thing 3 


eſſential thereunto. The Office 


the nrſt Paſſages indeed, may bę k - 


* 


W 


Antients ben | 


more particularly aſſigned to Con- 


coction of the groſſer Food, the 


Recrements of which are throw N 


off by the larger Emunctories; and 
of the Arteries and leſſer Veſſels to 


the Blood only, which lets off its 


Recrements by ſmaller Outlets, and 
chiefly by the Pores of the Skig,; 
but there is nothing materially dif- 
ferent in either of theſe Operatio 


only the farmer is more cutomarily 
G 3 termed 
* N ' A 


& 4 
. 


we” 


it a particular Determination, 


Codtion, in a medicinal Senſe, ſig- 
nifies that Alteration, whatever it 
be, or however occaſion'd, which 
is made in the crude Matter of a 


Diſtemper, whereby it is either fit- 
ted for a Diſcharge, or rendred 
harmleſs to the 
brought about by Nature, as we 


y. This is often 


ſpeak, that is, by the vis Yize, or 
x 4 Diſpoſition or nataral Tendency 
of the Matter it ſelf, or elſe by pro- 
Remedies, which may ſo alter 

its Bulk, Figure, Coheſion, or * ip 
o as 

to prevent any further ill Effects, or 


: . © dfive it quite out of the Body. And 
that time of a Diſeaſe wherein this 


Action is performing, is called its 


-Coceulus Indicus, is a poiſonous 


>  garcotick Berry, known moſtly now 


* 


k ©< 


to Poachers, who have-got a Trick 
intoxicating Fiſh therewith ſo as 
totake them out of the Water with 


. © "heir Hands; for which reaſon they 
are called Bacce Piſcatorie, Fiſhers 


© Coda, in Botany, ſignifies the 


Top or Head of any Plant, but is 
by way of Preheminence attributed 
d the Poppy; wherefore the Syrup 
made therewith is called Diacodium, 
"from Ha, cum, with, and xwd)a, 


the Poppy-head. 


©  Codoſrele, ſo Fallopius calls vene- 
| real Buboes in the Goin. 


Cacum. See Cecum Inteſinum. 
Calia, from x, cavus, hol- 
tow, ſignifies any Cavity, Hence 
Caliae Artery, The firſt 0 8 

c 


Artery is fo called, which is deta 


ed from the deſcending Trunk of 
the Aorta into the Abdomen. It di- 
vides into two Branches, the one 


en dhe right,the other on the left, of 


. 
1 


+ us + 
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termed Concoction, and the latter 
Digeſtion, tho the laſt is alſo ap- 
plied to the firſt Paſſages. See Di- 


geſtion. 


which the firſt gives the Gaſtrica 
dextra, which to the Stomach 


the Ciſtica, which goes to the Gall- . 


bladder, the Epiplois dextra to the 
Omentum, the Inteſtinalis to the 
Duodenum and to a part of the 
Jejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to the 
Stomach, to the Omentum, and 
ſome Branches to the Liver, which 
enter the Capſula communis to ac- 
company the Branches of the Vena 
Porta : The left Branch of the Cœ- 
liaca gives the Gaſtrica dextra,which 
is alſo ſpread on the Stomach, the E- 
piplors ſiniſtra to theomentum, and the 
Slenica to theSubſtance of theSpleen. 

Cœliac Paſſion, alſo for the ſame 
Reaſon is uſed to expreſs a Diar- 
rhœæa, or a Flux that ariſes from the 
Indigeſtion or Putrefaction of Food 
in the Stomach and Bowels, where - 
by the Aliment comes away little 

tered from what it was when 
eaten, or changed like corrupted 
ſtinking Fleſh, 

Cohobation, is the returni any 
diſtill d Liquor again upon what it 
was drawn from, or upon freſh In- 
gredients of the ſame kind, to have 
it the more impregnated with their 
Virtues, | 

Coheſion, from con, and hereo, 


to ſtick together. This is a Proper- 


ty of Matter that has taken up a 
great deal of Time, and a great 
many Volumes to explain, and but 
with little Satisfaction, until the 


Dawn of a new Philoſophy, and a 


better way of Reaſoning, from Sir 
* Newton, 


neceſlary to take ſome pains in its 
Explication. The famous Bernouli, 
in his Book de Gravitate Xtheris, 
endeayours to account for this from 
the Preſſure of the Armoſphere, and 


ſrengthens his Conjecture by the 
. known 
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And becauſe it is of 
e moſt conſequence to be under-' 
ſtood of any one thing within the 
2 of Phyſicks, it will be 

ary 


; * 
0 


known Experiment, oſ the Cohe- 


ſion of two well poliſh'd Marbles 
together, which notwithſtand- 
ing very eaſily and ſpeedily fall 
aſunder, when put into the exhauſted 
Receiver, where the external Preſ- 
ſure of the Air is taken off: and to 
this uniform Preſſure, it is conjec- 
tured, that all Parts and Parcels of 
Matter upon the Earth are kept to- 
gether in the Form under which 
they exiſt. But how ſatisfactorily 
ſoever this may account for the Co- 
heſion or Union of Compoſitions, 
or greater Collections and Parcels 
of Matter, Je it is wanting in thoſe 
minute Contacts of leſſer Bodies, 
ſome of which cohere with a Force 
ſo much greater than the Preſſure 
upon them can be imagined to in- 
fluence ; and on which Coheſion, 
the different Degrees of Solidity and 
Fluxility do ſo depend, that there is 
a neceſſity of Recourſe to ſome o- 
ther Cauſe. And "_ Sir Iſaac 
Newton has taught to be a Prope 

in all Matter, which he calls . 
tion, (which ſee;) whereby the 
Particles of all Bodies do draw one 
another with a certain Force, which 
acts moſt intenſly when the Particles 
touch one another. Dr. Cheyne, 
upon this Theory, further takes in- 
to conſideration the Plainneſs of the 
Surfaces of the cohering Parts of 
Matter, in order to aecount for 
this Property; which indeed ſeems 
a neceſſary Requiſite. He thinks 
we may ſuppoſe ſome of the pri- 
mary Atoms of Matter of which 
Bodies are conſtituted, to be ter- 
minated with plain Surfaces on all 
ſides; and ſueh produce Bodies of 
the ſtricteſt and firmeſt Coheſioſ: 
others may be terminated partl 
with curve as well as partly wit 
plain Surfaces, and theſe combined 
may produce Bodies of a middle 


Degree of Cabgfion ; and ſuch CY 


Curves may 


have Surfaces entirely Ci 
produce Fluids, Hut this alone 


will not do, for tho it will bring 


Bodies to immediate Contact, it 


will not keep them there, nor hinder 
them from being ſeparated by any 


Force, how ſmall ſoeyer : And the 
Fluids which ſurround our Globe, as 


the Particles of Light and Air, will 


get in between the Surfaces of Bo- 


ies when they are at any diſtance 
greater than the Diameters of the 
conſtituent Particles of thoſe Fluids, 
and fo by their lateral Preſſure will 


deſtroy the Efficacy of the attractive 


Force by which Bodies cohere: 
For ſince Light and Bodies act mu- 


tually upon one another, and that 


the Particles of Air endeavour to 
recede one from another, they will 
render that Part of Attraction where 


by Bodies cohere, altogether inſen- | 
ſible at any diſtance” greater than 


the Length of the Diameters of th = 


Particles of theſe Fluids: ſo that 


the Force by which Bodies cohere, 1 
cannot act but at very ſmall diſ- 


tances; and is much greater in im- 


mediate Contact, than at any diſ- 


tance, how ſmall ſoever. 
Coincident, from con and incido, 
to fall in together. Thoſe Symp» 
toms or Signs of a Diſeaſe are 15 | 
called which are not to be rely'd on 
ſeparately, but in conjunction a- 
mount to a Diſcov 
eaſe, The Pulſe is alſo ſaid to co- 
incide, when a Stroke happens be- 
yond Expectation, and is by G 
oppoſed to a deficient Pulſe. Co» 
incident, is alſo by phyſical Writers 


former Part of the Explanation to 
the foregoing Term, N 


Coitus, ſigniſies ſtrictly the Con- 


junction of Male and Female in the 
Act of Generation; whence ſome 
Chym 


iſts uſe it for the Union of 
ſame Subſtances with one another 


K 


of the Dif. 
als | 


uſed in much the ſame ſenſe as the 


G4 by 


5 
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Scribonius Largus particularly expreſ- 
ſes by it, the boiling up different 
things into a Conſiſtence for 
Plaiffers, 

Colcothar, is the dry Subſtance 
which remains after Diſtillation, but 
commonly meant of the Caput Mor- 


taum of Vitriol. 


- Cold, is one of the primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and is ſuch a State 
of the minute Parts of any Body, in 
which they are more flowly or 
faintly agitated than thoſe of the 
Organs of Feeling; ſo that it is 
only a relative Term, the fame 

y being liable to be pronounced 


I hot or cold as its Particles are in a 


greater or leſſer Motion than thoſe 
of the ſenſatory Organs. As for 
the Diſputes concerning its poſitive 
and privative Nature, and ſuch like 
uſeleſs Diſtinctions, they are not 
worth examining. See Freezmg. 

Colla, , Gluten, ſignifies 
any thing glutinous ; whence the 
Iſinglaſs is called Iehthyocolla, from 


_- fe, Piſeis a Fiſh, and the for- 


mer, becauſe it is a Glue made from 
the Fleſh of a Fiſh. And hence 


Colleticus, is uſed by ſome Wri- 


ters to expreſs any thing which hath 
2 glutinous Faculty. N 
Collection of Humours, is when the 
Matter of a Diſeaſe or pure pus, 
comes together ſlowly, and is de- 
poet by 1 upon any Part; 
ut when the ſame thing happens of 
a ſudden, tis call'd a Fluxion of 
Humours. 
Collicie, is uſed by Sreno, de 


* 


% Muſe. ex Gland. for the Caruncula 
_ Zachrymales ; which ſee, 


Colliquamentum, is a Term firſt 


made uſe of by Dr. Harvey, in his 


Application of it to the firſt Rudi- 
ments of an Embryo in Generation, 
Colliquation, is the melting of a- 


py thing whatſpeyer by Hear : but 


* 
* 
9 
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by Incorporation or Mixture; and 


0 
is more particularly uſed to cx 
ſuch a Temperament or Diſpolition 


of the animal Fluids as proceeds 
from a lax Compage, and wherein 


they flow off thro' the ſecreto 

Glands, and particularly thro? thoſe 
of the Skin, faſter than they ought z 
which occaſions Fluxes of many 
kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greaſy, 


clammy Sweats, The Remedy of 


this is in giving a better Conſiſtence 
to the Juices by Balſamicks and 
glutinants, — hardening the Soli 
by Subaſtringents. Hence a 
Cuolliquative Fever, is ſuch an one 
as is attended with a Diarrbæa, or 
profuſe Sweats, from too lax a 
Contexture of the Fluids. 

Colliſion, from collido, to lide 
together, or againſt one another ; 
is ſuch a Motion of two or more 
Bodies, as is in contrary Direction, 
whereby they meet and claſh, ſo as 
to break off ſometimes ſome Parts 
of each other. 

Collum, ſignifies rly onl 
the: ee of thy; Mock 1 And 
the Yagina, and opening into the 
Womb, is ſometimes Collum 
Uteri. a 

Collyrium, from xwxye, inhibeo, 
to check, and pos, Fluxio, a De- 
fluxion; is a Medicine to check a- 
ny Fluxion of Humours, of which 
there were antiently two Forms, one 
dry, like a Lozenge, ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Stef, 
and the other liquid: but Cuſtom 
now applies this Term only to 
particular Applications for the Eyes. 

Colon : This is the greateſt and 
wideſt of all the Inteſtines, and 
about eight or nine Hands breadth 
long. It begins where the Timm 
ends, in the Cavity of the Os Ilium 
on the right ſide ; from thence aſ- 
cending 


Side, it paſſes under the concave Side 


of the Liyer, to which it is ſomes. 


umes 


* 7 
r A © 2 


the Kidney on the ſame 
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times tied, as likewiſe to the Gall - 
bladder, which tinges it yellow in 
that Place; then it runs under the 
Bottom of the Stomach to the 
Spleen in the left Side, to which it 
is alſo knit ; from thence it turns 
down to the left Kidney ; and thence 
paſſing in form of an 5, it terminates 
at the upper-part of the Os Sacrum 
in the Rectum. At the 2 of 
this Gut there is a Valve — by 
the Production of the inmoſt Coat 
of the Inteſtines in this Place; it 
hinders the Excrements which are 


once fallen into the Colon from re- 


turning again to the lum. It has 
a ſtrong Ligament, which runnin 
along its upper-{ide from the Ilium 
to the Rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt 
the Weight of the Excrements, and 
draws it together into Cells, which 
with the Valuule Conniventes retard 
the Paſſages of the Excrements, that 
we may not be _— obliged 
to go to ſtool, The fleſhy Fibres 
of its ſecond Coat are 
ſtronger than thoſe of the other In- 
teſtines, becauſe a greater Strength 
is requiſite to cauſe the Excrements 
to aſcend. The chief Deſign of 
the Colon's ſurrounding the Abdo- 
men, and with the Rectum touching 
all the Parts contained in it, . ſeems 
to be, that by immediate Fomenta- 
tion with Clyſters. we might eaſe 
them of their Maladies. 
Colour, is a very conſiderable Phe- 
nomenon in Nature that has long per- 
lexed Philoſophers to account for 
t as far as our Senſes and Capa- 
cites of Reaſoning therefrom will 
conduct us in the Properties and 
Agency of ſuch minute Parts of Mat- 
ter as are herein concerned, Sir 
Iſaac Newton ſeemsto have carried 


us: His Diſcoveries hereupon are 


10 chis effect. 1. That Light con- 
_ Lifts of an infinite number of Rays, 
right-lined and parallel, but of dit. 


+ 
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eater and 


serem Degrees of Refrangibility 


"1 * 
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when meeting with a different Me. 


dium. 2. Each Ray according to its 


Degree of Refrangibility, when ſo 
refracted, 2 to the Eye of a 
different Colour. 3. The ſeaſt re- 
frangible Rays appear ofa deepScar- 
let, the moſt refrangible appear of 
a Violet-blue, the inter-mediate x 

ceeding from Scarlet to Yellowiſh, 
then to Light-green, and ſo to Blue. 
4. The Colours arifing from the 


different Refrangibility of Light, 


are not only the more noted Co- 
lours of Red, Yellow, Green, Blue ; 
but alſo all the inter-mediate of Red 
to Yellow, of Yellow to Green, cr. 


g differing as the Degrees of Sound 


from grave to acute ; in which there 


are not only the Notes of common 


Denomination, but alſo indefinite 
inter-mediate Degrees of Sounds, 
which are as diſtin different Sounds 
as the other. 5. Whiteneſs (ſuch 
as the Sun's Light appears) contain- 
ing all theſe Degrees of Refrangibi- 
lity, is conſequently made up of all 
the above-mentioned Colours. 6. 


Simple or homogeneal Colours are 


ſuch as are produced by homoge- 
neal Lights or Rays, that haye the 
ſame Degree of Refrangibility; and 
mixt Colours are ſuch as are pro- 
duced by Rays of different Re- 
frangibility. 7. Rays of the fame 
Refrangibility produce the ſame 
Colour, which Colour is not alter- 
able by repeated Refractions, only 


made more ſtrong or 3 the - 
are 8 & 
All Bodies appear of this or that 


Rays are united or ſcattered. 
Colour, according as their Surfaces 
are adapted to rel 
of ſuch a Colour, or (at leaſt) in 
more plenty than the reſt, 
Colophonia, or according to Seri- 
bonius Largus, Colofonia, is now 
commonly uſed for any Pitch or 
Reſin, made by the Exhalation or 
drawing off the thinner Parts of 
terebinthinous Juices; tho Paracek 


ect only the Rays v 


\ ſus * 
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preſeribed by the Name of Tere- 


binthina cocta: but the Antients, 
and particularly Galen, ſeemed to 
underſtand by it a ſoft kind of 
Maſtich, from Chio, probably the 
ſame as our Chio Turpentine. 
Coloſtrum, is the firſt Milk in 
the Breaſts after Delivery, according 
to ſome Authors; but Bartholine 
applies it to an Emulſion made by 


the Solution of Turpentine with the 


yolk of an Egg. 
Colubrina, the Biſtort, or Snake- 
Weed, is ſometimes ſo called; and 


the 


Part 
nent in the middle. 


Colubrinum Lignum, is ſometimes 
applied to the Snake-Root that we 
have from Virginia, becauſe of its 
ſuppoſed Virtues againſt the Bite 
and Poiſon of Serpents. 
Column, is uſed for a ſtrainer of 
Liquids, as Cribrum is of Solids. 
Columba, every one knows pro- 
to ſignify a Dove; but ſome 
chuſiaſtick Chymiſts have made 
it ſtand for ſeveral of their Prepara- 


tions, from ſome imaginary Like- 


neſs of their Virtues to thoſe of 
this Bird. 
Columella, is ſometimes applied 
to an Inflammation of the Uvula, 
when it is extended in length like. a 


little Column. 
Columna Cordis, the Pillars of the 


| Heart. See Heart. 
Columna Naſi, is that fleſhy 
the Noſe which is promi- 


«Coma, ſignifies a \Propenſity to 


7 Sleep, not unlike what is meant by 
” - aLethargy, which is not ſo aggra- 
* vated with an entire Loſs of Senſa- 


tion as in a confirmed Apoplexy. - 
Coma ſomnolentum, is an uni- 


form deep and diſtemper'd Sleep, 


Sein. 


from which the Patient being a- 
waked, ſuddenly relapſes into it a- 


co (50) 


ſus ſeems to mean by it what is now | 


eo * 
Coma vigil, is an inſuperable dif 
poſition to fleep, from which the 


Perſon frequently awakes as from a 
frightful Dream. 


Commetica, the ſame as Fucus, 
or Ars fucalis, are ſuch things 
which give Beauties not before in 
being, as Paints to the Face ; dif- 
fering from Coſmeticks, which are 


only to preſerve Beauties already 


in poſſeſſion, 

Communicant, is by Bellini a 

lied to Fevers of two kinds aflice 

ing the ſame Perſon, wherein as 
one goes off the other immediately 
ſucceeds, i 

Completion, is by the antient Wri- 
ters uſed in various Acceptations 
but latterly it ſignifies only the ſame 
as a Plethora, which ſee. 

Complexion, now generally ſigni- 
fies the ſame with Temperament 
as we fay ſuch a oneis of a ſan- 
guine, a phlegmatick, or a chole- 


rick Complexion ; tho heretofore it 


hath been uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
Complication, which ſee. 
Comitialis Morbus. See Epilepſy. 
Comminution,is grinding or break- 
ing any Matter into ſmaller Parti- 
cles. | 
Common Duct. See Jecur. 


Common Receptacle. See Lafteal 


. Vein. 
Common Senſory, is the Origin of 


the Nerves, or whereſoever the re- 
flux Motion of the nervous Fluid 
gives the Perception of external Ob · 
jects. | — 

Compage, is ws Colle&ion or 
Compoſition of Matter, modify'd 
into a particular Form, to anſwer 
ſome particular End, * 

comparative Anatomy, is that 
kind of Anatomy as conſiders the 


fame Parts of different Animals 


with relation to that particular Struc» 
ture and Formation as is moſt ſuited 
to the Manner of living, and Ne- 

6 %%% tv. cellujes 
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ceſſities of every Creature: As in Seat of the Soul) is a ſmall Gland 
the comparative Anatomy of Sto- about the bigneſs of a Pea, in the 
machs, for inſtance, it is remarka- 


upper Part of that Hole in the third 
ble that thoſe Creatures which have Ventricle of the Brain, called the 
the Opportunities of frequent feed- 


Anus, and is tied by ſome Fibres to 
ing have their Stomachs very ſmall 


in compariſon to ſome Creatures 
of Prey, which may probably be 
under a neceſlity of faſting for a 
great while, and therefore have Sto- 
machs large enough to hold Food 
ſufficient tor a long time. 
Complexus, is a Muſcle of the 


hinder Part of the Head that ariſes 


from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebra of the Neck, and aſcend- 
ing obliquely, adheres to the Spine 

the ſame Vertebre, and is inſert- 
ed into the Occiput. It moves the 
Head backwards to one Side. 

Complication of Diſeaſes, is when 
a Perſon labours under divers Diſ- 
tempers at a time, and more eſpe- 
cially if they have any affinity to 
one another; as the Dropſy, Aſth- 
ma, and Jaundice, or the like, which 
frequently happen together to the 
ſame Perſon. , | 


ſition: beſides the confu- 


ſed manner in which the vulgar Signification. net a 
Chymiſts uſe this Term, not worth Conception. The great and ma- 
our Notice, it is now ſeldom uſed ny Difficulties which attend te 


but for Medicines which take in ſe - 


veral Ingredients, in oppolition to 
ſimple, tho heretofore it hath been 


alſo applied in the ſame ſenſe as ' 


Complication. 

Compound Medicine, is what 
conſiſts of more Ingredients than 
one. 

Compreſs, is the Way by which 
with Bolſters of Linen Rags, Sur- 
geons ſuit their Bandages for any 
particular Part or Purpoſe; and 
th ſo long ago as Avicen been 
; uſed for ſuch Contrivances as pre- 
yent. the Flux of Matter upon any 
Part. 

-Conarion, alſo called Glandula 

Pinealis, (Des Cartes's imaginary 


* 


the Nates, 


It is compoſed of the 
ſame Subſtance as the reſt of the 


Brain, and is of the ſame uſe. 


Conatus, in Matter without Mo- 
tion, is the Force of Attraction or 


Gravitation; which ſee: And in Aa 
Body in motion, is that Diſpoſi- 


tion or Aptitude to go on what b 


Line, if not 
Cauſes. 

Concatenation, is ſuch a Union 
or Repetition of Parts in a Body, 
as thoſe of a Chain, from cum, with 
and Catena, a Chain. 


prevented by 


Concave, is any thing made hol- BE 


low on one ſide. x 
Concentration, is a crouding to- 
gether any fluid Matter into as cloſe 


a Form as it is capable of; or 


bringing together into as cloſe a 


Contact as poſlible any ſeparate 
Particles: But the 'Generality who 


make uſe of this Term have a v 
vague Idea thereof, of no diſti 


mgſt plauſible Account of the firſt 
Formation of the Parts of an Ani» 
mal, and 1 of Motion in 
its Fluids, an 

tions of many Perſons, have been 
ſufficient Motives to moſt 


* 


the curious Obſerra- ” 
; noſt o. 
Years to throw off the - Nation. of: 


= 
R 


equiyocal Generation. But tho Res- 
ſon and Experience convince us due 
all the Parts of an Animal did exit, 


and its Fluids were in motion befure 


Generation: yet whether the Ani» 
malcule was lodged in the Seed 


the Male, or the Female Ova, is . 


matter of Controverſy, But the 
. on both ſides leave this 


without queſtion, that the Female) A 
a proper Nidus for ubs 


Ovum is 


* 
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Animalciile in the Male Seed. There 


are ſuch a prodigious number of little 


Creatures, like ſo many Tadpoles, 
_—_£.f(wimmi 


every way in the Male 
Sperm of all Animals, as is an a- 
mazing Sight Nor is it leſs curi- 
ous tò obſerve their languid Motion 
in ſuch as are tainted with the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe, and how they re- 
cover their former Briskneſs as the 
Diſtemper abates. Theſe Animals 
are ſo ſmall as to be computed that 
3,000,000,000 of them are not 

| to one Grain of Sand, 
whole Diameter is but the +... of 


an Inch, Whilſt the Seed 3 a- 


«> 


bounds with Animalcules, there are 
not the leaſt Rudiments of an Ani- 
mal to be ſeen in any Part of the 
Ovaria; yet theſe likewiſe have a 
principal part in Generation, for 
without them there is no Conce 
tion: and even Bitches that have 
been ſpayed forget their uſual Appe- 
tites, as if they were the only Spurs 
to Venery. The yellow Subſtance 
which grows in the Ovaria of Cows 
is very remarkable ; it has a ſmall 
Dent, and a Cicatrice in its Middle, 
as if the Ovum had dropped out 
there, according to Malpighi. When 
the Frrus is very ſmall, this is very 
large; but as the Fetus grows big- 
ger and bigger, this decays, and at 

yaniſhes : nor is it to be ſeen 
before Conception, and in one 
Tefticle only when there is but one 


Calf, If all the Animalcules, as 
2 


* 


reat many of them do, faſten 
and grow to the Womb till ſuch 


time as bee Bigneſs or want 
Pouriſnment they made one 
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ther drop off, Women could 
not be ſenſible of their Evacuation, 


ſor they muſt be falling off, thro' 


the whole time of their being with 
Child. But when the Animalcule 
gets into an Ovum fir to receive it, 


3 And this falls thro one of the Tube 


2 | | " * | we 
e 


p- the Heart, or Punctum Saliens, is 


Fallopiane into the Womb, the Hu- 
mours which diftil thro' the Veſ- 
ſels of the Womb, penetrating the 
Coats of the Egg, ſwell and dilate 
it, as the Sap of the Earth does 
Seeds thrown into the Ground. Or 
elſe the Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries whereby the Egg was tied 
in the Ovarium (which probably 
make the umbilical Veſſels) bei 

broken, faſten with the Veſlels 

the Womb: then the Placenta be» 
gins to appear like a little Cloud up- 
on one ſide of the external Coat of 
the Egg; and at the ſame time the 
Spine of the Embryo is grown ſo big 
as to be viſible; and a little after 
the Cerebrum and Cerebellum ap- 
pear like two ſmall Bladders, and 
the Eyes next ſtand goggling out 
of the head ; then the beating of 


plainly to be ſeen, and the Extre- 
mities diſcover themſelves laſt of all, 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to 
Women, 4 
Conception Falſe, See Mola. 
Concha. See Cochlea. 5 
Concoagulation, is uſed by Mr. 
Boyle to expreſs the Cryſtallizing of 
Salts of different. kinds together, 
where they ſhoot into one Maſs of 
various Figures, ſuitable to their re- 
ſpective kinds. 
Concoftion, commonly fignifies 
the ſame as Digeſtion, tho the latter 
is more generally confined to what 
ſſes in the Stomach ; whereas this 
alſo is applied to- what Alterations 


are made in the Blood Veſſels, which 


may be called the ſecond Concocey 
tion, and that in the Nerves, Fi- 
bres, and minuteſt Veſſels, not 
improperly called the third, and laſt 
Concoction. 6 
Concrete, and Concretion, from 
cum, and creſco to grow together, 
is the Compoſition or Union of ſe- 


veral Patticles together into @ * 


ble Maſs, whereby it becomes of 
ſome particular Figure and Pro- 


e ſtrictly ſignifies the 
craving of any Appetite, but is moſt 
commonly applied to that of Ve- 
nery. | 
Condenſation, is confining ordriy- 
ing any Fluid into a leſs compaſs in 
the ſame manner as explained under 
Concentration ; but its uſual Signi- 
fication is ſuch a Stoppage and Col- 
lection of Vapour as is made by the 
Top of an Alembick, whereby it is 
returned in the Form of a Liquid; 
or as is raiſed into a Head or Re- 


ceiver, there to harden into a per- 


manent and ſolid Subſtance, as in 
Sublimations of all kinds. 

Condenſer, a ſtrong metalline 
Veſſel, wherein to croud the Air, 
by means of a Syringe faſten'd 
thereto, The Deſign of it is to 
be converſe of the Air-Pump; ſo 
that as by means of that, Bodies 
are included in a highly rarify'd 
Air, this might give an opportunity 
of committing them to Air highly 
condenſed, 


Condimentum, and Conditura, 


are uſed to 1 thoſe Pickles or 


Liquors, in which other Bodies are 
preſerved from Decay: the Perſon 
doing this is the Conditor, and the 
thing ſo preſerved the Conditum. 
But all this Branch of Pharmacy is 


now the Buſineſs of him we 2 


; Confectioner. 


Conductor, is an Inſtrument to 


put up into the Bladder, to direct 
the Knife in cutting for the Stone: 
from conduco, to lead. 
Cundyloma, from udySurOr, Di- 
giti Articulus, is the knitting of the 
Bones in Articulation, but more 
particularly thoſe of the Fingers. 
Condylomata, are a ſoft kind of 
Tumour ariſing on the internal 
Coat of the 42%, unattended with 
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the Skin. a 


Condyli, are the little Knots os | 


Protuberances of thoſe ſhort Bones 


which make them thick about their 
Articulations, as on the Knuckles. 

Cone, is a ſolid Figure, whoſe 
Baſe is a Circle, and is produced by 
the Revolution of the Plane of a 
right angled Triangle round the- 
perpendicular Leg; and in Ana- 


tomy a Conical Veſſel is ſuch an "4 


one as from one End continually. 
grows narrower towards the other, 


till it terminates almoſt in a Point; 


and ſuch are the Arteries, ex 
in a very few Places, where 
manifeſt Ends, they become Cylin- 
drical, In what reſpe&s this af- 
fects the circulating Fluid, ſee Cir- 
culation and Aorta. | 
Confettion, may ſignify any Com- 
poſition, from cum, and facio' to 


make up together; but it is gene- 1. 
rally 2 a particular — of 


Medicine, compounded” with dry 
Ingredients of many kinds, pow- 


der'd and made into the Conliſtence 


of a thin Electuary with Honey or 
Syrup. | . "<9 
Confluent, flowing together, are 
any Liquors joining into a common 
Stream; but this is generally uſed 
for that ſort of the Small-Por' 
wherein the Puſtles run into 
another. 


by Hippocrates and his Int fr 
Gated in the ſame ſenſe as we uſe: 


Conſent, and tranſpirable, from a>” > 
Notion that Parts at a diſtance hayvs 
mutual Conſent with one another 
and that they are all perſpirable b77 
many ſubtile Steams. Paracelſne 
according to his way expreſſes the”: 


former by Confederation. 
Conformation, is uſed to expr 


that particular Make and Conſtrue- 3 
In- 
rl: 


tion which is peculiar. to e 
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Pain, and of the natural Colour of 


Conflaxion, cv va, is uſed much F 4 
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Ffematio ſignifies ſome Fault in the 
firſt 3 whereby a Perſon 
comes into the World crooked, of 

with ſome of the Viſcera or Cavities 

unduly proportioned. Thus many 

; are ſubje& to incurable Aſthma's, 


from too ſmall a Capacity of the 
Thorax, and the like, 
Conficatrices, or Confiftrices, are 

by many Authors for ſuch 
omen who have learned to titu- 


: * late one another with their Clitarit, 
min imitation of venereal Intercour- 
ſes with Men. £5, 


Confuſe Febres, are ſuch Fevers 
which come together alternately in 
the ſame Perſons, but keep not their 


Periods and Alterations ſo exactly, 


as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
one another. wie! 
Congelation, from congelo to freeze 


he wen expreſſes the ſame as Cryſ- 
| ization, 


ecauſe in that the Salts 
ſhoot er, as Ice in Freezing. 
It is rye to Liquors which 
will not properly freeze, as by Scri- 
ues Largus to Oils; and by Ru- 
others to any 
Fluids which by ſtanding become 
of a thicker Conſiſtence. By ſome 
applied to Diſtempers 
that occaſion Rifoels, and inapti- 
tude to Motion; and others call 
thoſe who ſeem to loſe their Sen- 
fes in Extaſy, congelati, Perſons 
froze. 79 


= Congeſtion, the fame as Collec- 


20 tion of Matter, as in Abſceſſes and 
Tumours. 


eries, from congrego, to ga- 
Rs ther, is a Collection or 
Parcel of Bodies gathered together 


E into one Maſs or Compoſition.” 
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Conglob ate, and 
Conglomerate Gland. See Gland. 
Conglutination, from cum, 


| toge- 
ther or with, and Gluten, Glue; is 


the uniting Parts of the Body toge- 


* * dividual: and hence a mala con- ther by means of their natural Mois | 


ſture, and the help of Bandage, 
or by the ſupply of viſcid Parti- 
cles: and in the laſt Acceptation it 


differs lictle from Accretion or Nou- 


riſhment, 

Congruity, is uſed to expreſs that 
Aptitude. in ſome Bodies to unite 
and incorporate from a Similitude 
or Fitneſs of their Figures, as In- 
cangruity- is an Unfitneſs of their 
Surtaces to join together. Thus 
Quickſilver will unite with Gold, 
and many other Metals, but will 


roll off from Wood, Stone, Glaſs, 


ec. and Water that will wet Salt 
and diſſolve it, will flip off from 
Tallow without adhering to it, as 
alſo from a duſty Surface, and from 
the Feathers of Water-Fowl, Two 
Drops of Water, or of Mercury, 
will on contact immediately join 
and coaleſce; but Oil of Tartar 
poured upon Quickſilver, and Spi- 
rit of Wine on that Oil, and Oil 
of Turpentine on that, and Air o- 
ver all, will remain in the ſame 
Veſſel without any manner of Uni- 
on or Mixture with each other: 
and the Cauſe of this is, that the 
Figures of ſome Bodies will not ad- 
mit other Bodies near enough to be 
within their Spheres of Attraction, 
whereby they cannot join and co- 
here; but where their fitneſs of 
Figure will let them approach near 
enough to feel each other's attrac- 
tive Power, they cloſe and hold 
together. 2 | 

Coniferous, from Conus a Cone, 
and fero to bear, are ſuch Trees, 
Shrubs, or Herbs, as bear a ſquam- 
moſe ſcaly Fruit, of a woody Sub- 
ſtance, and a Figure approach 
ro that of a Cone, in which there 
are many Seeds; and when they 
are ripe, the ſeveral Cells or Parti- 
tions in the Cone gape or open, 
and the Seeds drop out. Of 8 
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kind are the Fir, Pine, Beech, and 
the like. e ee ane. 

conjugation, being by ſome uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe as Conjugium, and 
Copulation : Paracelſus and ſome o- 
ther Chymiſts apply it to particular 
Mixtures of ſeveral things together. 

conjuncta Cauſa, is the fame as 
continens, which ſee; and Con- 
juncta Signa or Symptomata are, 
according to Bellini de Febribus, 
ſuch as ſubſiſt during the Courſe of 
a Diſtemper ; and are ſometimes 
alſo called Concomitantia, in diſtinc- 
tion from the Antecedentia, and 
Subſequentia, And, 

Conjuncti Morbi, are when two 
or more Diſeaſes come together, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into Con- 
nexi and Conſequentes, the former 
ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the 
latter following one another. 

Conjuration, according to Para- 
celſus, expreſſes the Ceremony di- 
rected by ſome Enthuſiaſts for the 
Cure of Diſtempers, wherein Per- 
ſons laid themſelves under Obliga- 
tions by Oath, and certain Impreca- 
tions; and whence probably comes 
our common Term of Conjurer 
who is a Perſon ſuppoſed to deal 
in diabolical Inchantments. 

Connatus, gvyyrts, uſed much 
by Hippocrates, for what is born 
with a Perſon-; the ſame with con- 
gente ; as 

Connutritus, cu yr g, is what 
becomes habitual ro a Perſon from 
his particular Nouriſhment, or what 
breaks out into a Diſeaſe in proceſs 
of Time, which gradually had its 
Foundation in the firſt Aliments, 
as from ſucking a diſtemper'd Nurſe 
orthe like. 

Conſequentia, the ſame as Sub/e- 
quentia, which ſee under Conjuntia 


Conſervativa Medicina, called by 


the Greeks go i and 91, 
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is that 


mediesto the diſeaſed. 
7 Conjunctiva Tunica. 
Tunica. | 
Connventes 4 aluuls. See 
tines. = 
' Conſent of Parts, is that Percep- 
tion one 
diſtance by means of ſome Fibres 
and Nerves which are common to 
them both, or communicated by o- 
ther Branches with one another: 
and thus the Stone in the Bladder, 
by vellicating the Fibres there, will 
et and draw them ſo much into 


Inteſ- 


Spaſms, as to affect the Coats of the 


Bowels in the ſame manner by the 
intermediation of nervous Threads, 
and cauſe a Cholick there ; and alſo 
extend their Twitches ſometimes ſo 
far as the Stomach, and occaſion 
grievous Vomitings. And the Re- 
medy therefore in ſuch Caſes is 0 


regard the Part originally affected, 


part of a Phyſician's Cure 
that preſerves a- Petſon in Health, 
by preventing the attack of a Dif- - - © 
temper, in diſtinction from the 
pharmaceutick, which applies Re- 


has of another at a 
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how remote and grievous ſoever 


may be the Conſequences and 
Symptoms in other places. | 

Conſerve, is a Form of Medicine 
contriv'd to preſerve the Flowers, 


Herbs, Roots, Peels, or Fruits of _ 


ſeveral Simples, as near as 
to what th 
thered. An 


gar; a triple Quantity to choſe 


which are moſt moiſt and e — 


ble, and a double Quantity to ſuch 


as are leaſt ſo. See the Diſpenſa- 


tory, 
Conſiſtence, from con ſi ſio, to ſtand 
together, is the particular 
of Hardneſs or Softneſs of any Bo- 
dy, when joined with an Adjective 
expreſſive. of that Condition: 
when we ſay a nn 
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are when freſh ga + 
this is done with Su- , 


but . 
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. Conſiflens Body, it is ſuch a one 
as will preſerve its Form without 
being confined by any Boundary, 
no degree of Fluxility. 

Conſolidate, from cum and ſolidus, 
to harden together, is generally uſed 


to expreſs the uniting and hardning 


of broken Bones, or the Lips of 
Wounds. And the Medicines uſe- 
ful in theſe Intentions are com- 


monly called, Conſolidating Medi- 


- Ces. 


Conſtipation, and Conſtriction, 
from conſtringo, to bind together, 
is the binding up Wounds, or clo- 
ſing the Mouths of Veſlels fo as to 
prevent any Eflux of their Con- 
tents. 

conſtrictores, from the ſame De- 
rivation, are Muſcles of the Noſe, 
called alſo Depreſſores Labii ſuperio- 
ris, Depreſſors of the upper Lip, 
which ariſe from the fourth Bone of 
the upper Jaw, immediately above 
the Gums of the Dentes Inciſores, 
and aſcending are inſerted into the 
Roots of the Ale Naſi, and ſupe- 


© rior parts of the upper Lip; they 


draw the upper Lip and Ale Naſi 
downwards. There is alſo the 
Conſtrictor Labiorum, which runs 
its Fibres quite round the Lips, and 
in Action purſes them up; for 
which reaſon it is called likewiſe 
0 orius, or the Kiſſing Muſ- 
cle. All the Sphincters are of this 
kind. * 
Cuynſtituent Particles, of any na- 


wal Body, are thoſe Particles of 


which that Body is compoſed. 

- Conſumption, from conſumo to 
waſte ; in general ſignifies a defect 
of Nouriſhment, or the decaying of 
the Body, and particularly by a 
waſte of muſcular Fleſh : It is fre- 
quently attended with a Hectick Fe- 
ver; and is divided by Phyſicians 
into ſeveral Kinds, — the 


Variety of its Cauſes, which muſt 


Cc 0 
carefully be regarded in order to a 
Cure. See Morton de Phthiſi, and 
the Theatrum Tabidorum. 

Contact, or Contiguity; from con- 
tango to touch together, is the join- 
ing one Surface to another without 
any Interſtice; and hence becauſe 
very few Surfaces are capable of 


touching in all points, and the Co- 


heſion of Bodies is in proportion to 
their Contacts, thoſe Bodies will 
ſtick faſteſt together which are ca- 
pable of the moſt Contact. 

Contagion, from the ſame Deri- 
vation, is the communicating or 
transferring a Diſeaſe from one Bo- 
dy to another, by certain Steams or 
Effluvia tranſmitted from the Body 
of a ſick Perſon, Some Diſeaſes 
are thus propagated by an immedi- 
ate Contact or Touch, as the Mad- 
neſs ofa Dog, which is communi- 
cated by biting ; and the Venom of 
the venereal Diſeaſe, which is tranſ- 
mitted from the infe&ed Perſon in 
the Act of Copulation : and ſome- 
times a Diſtemper is conveyed by 
infected Clothes, as the Itch ; and 
there are ſome Contagions tranſ- 
mitted thro* the Air to a great diſ- 
tance, as the Plague, and other 
peſtilential Diſtempers; in which 
Caſes the Air is even ſaid to be con- 
tagious, that is, full of contagious 
Particles. See Poiſon. 

Contents, is the Matter contained 
in any Veſſel, Canal, or the like. 

Contingent, is applied to what 
happens in the Courſe of a Diſeaſe, 


without any previous Signs, or con- 
trary to the common Tenour of 


ſuch a Diſtem 4k 1 

Continent, Cauſe of a Diſtemper, 
is that on which the Diſeaſe depends 
ſo immediately, that it continues 
ſo long as that remains, and no 
longer: As a Stone in the Bladder 
may be the Continent Cauſe of the 
Suppreſſion of Urine. 25 
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Gontinent Fever, is that which 
goes on to a Criſis without any In- 
termiſſion or Remiſſion: and a 

Continual Fever, is that which 
ſometimes remits, but is never quite 
off; that is, the Patient is ſome- 
times better, but never quite free of 
the Fever. Theſe Significations do 
not ſtrictly anſwer to the Import of 
the Terms, for which reaſon no 
notice is taken of their Derivation, 

Continuity, is that Texture or 
Coheſion of the Parts of an animal 
Body which they naturally enjoy, 
and upon the Deſtruction of which 
by foreign Accidents, there is ſaid 
to be a Solution of Continuity. 

Contortion, ſignifies the twiſting 
a Member from its natural Situation 
which happens in moſt Diſloca- 
tions ; and ſometimes in a very ex- 
traordinary manner to the Head, 
from ſome Diſorders upon the Muſ- 
cles of the Neck. 

Contraftion, from contraho, to 
draw together, expreſſes the ſhrink- 
ing up of a Fibre, when it is ex- 
tended: and 

Contractile, is ſuch a Body as 
when extended has a Property of ſo 
drawing it ſelf up again to that Di- 
menſion it was in before Exten- 
ſion. For the Cauſe of this Pro- 
perty, which is of the utmoſt Con- 
ſequence to a right underſtanding 
the animal OEconomy, ſee Fibre. 

Contra-Fiſſure, is when any one 
has received a Blow on one ſide of a 
Limb, ſo as to have the Bone crack'd 
on the contrary z but whether this 
ever happens, is much to be queſ- 
tion'd : from contra, on the other 
fide, and Fiſſura, a Crack, 

Contra-Indication, is an Indica- 
tion which forbids that to be done 
which the main Scope of a Diſeaſe 
points out at firſt, 


common, is a Pruiſe, which 


ner 
ſtagnates the Juices in the capillaris 


for ſome time. | | 
Convaleſcence, is that ſpace from 


the departure of a Diſeaſe, and the 


Recovery 


of the Strength which was 
loſt by it. ö | 


Converge, or Converging Rays, 


are thoſe which go from divers, 


Points of the Object, and incling 

towards one another. 
Convex, from conveho, to 

out, is the external round Part Gf 


- 
. 


or 


any Body oppoſite to the hollow, 


and commonly in Anatomy called 
Protuberance. — | 

Convulſion, from Convello, to 
pull together, is an involuntary Con- 
tration of the Fibres and Muſcles, 
whereby the Body and Limbs are 
preternaturally diſtorted. A great 
many Diſorders are included under 
this Term, having different Names 
according to the Parts they affect, 
or the Cauſes they are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from; and the Cauſes here- 
of being manifold, all Conſidera- 


tions with regard to a Remedy, are © 


entirely to be guided by thoſe Di 
tinctions. See Epilepſy. | 
Coolers : Theſe may be conſider'd. 
under two Diviſtons : 
which produce an immediate Senſe 
of Cold; which are ſuch as have 
their Parts in leſs motion than thoſe 
of the Organs of Feeling. And 23 
Such as by a particular Viſcidity or 
Groſſneſs of Parts, give a greater 
Conſiſtence to the animal Fluids 
than they had before, whereby they 
cannot move ſo faſt, and will theres 
fore have leſs of that inteſtine Force 
on which their Heat depends. The 
former are Fruits, all acid Liquors, 
and common Waters; and the late 
ter are ſuch as Cucumbers, and _ 
Subſtances producing Viſcidity 


both may be ufed by a know» 
ing Phyſician to anſwer many good 
| H OW. Inten- 5 
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Intentions in Medicine; and both 
do a great deal of Miſchief in the 
hands of the Ignorant, » 
copula, whence Gopulation, ſtrict- 
ly ſignifying the Conjunction of 
Male and Female in the a& of 
Generation, but uſed by ſome Phy- 
fical Writers, for a peculiar Mix- 
ture of ſome Bodies wich others. 
Cor. See Heart. 


 * Coracobrachialis, from begs, 


Corvus, a Crow, but here ſignity- 
ing only the Beak, from its Shape, 
and Brachium, the Arm; is a Muſ- 
cle that ariſes from the Proceſſus 
Coracoides and Scapula, by a tendi- 
nous Beginning; and paſſing over 
the Articulation, is inſerted into 
the middle and internal Part of the 
Humerus; and with the Deltoides 
and Swpra-Spinatus, lifts the Arm 
upwards. 

Coracohyoideus. Dr. Keil ſays 
this is wrong named, for it ariſes 
not from the Proceſſus Coracoides, 
but from the upper Edge of the 
Scapula, near its Neck, and aſ- 
ceading obliquely under the Maſtoi- 
dens, is inſerted into the Os Hyoides, 
which it pulls obliquely downwards. 


The Belly of this Muſcle is a little 


tendinous' in the middle, that the 
Veſlels which go to the Head be 
not compreſſed when it acteth. 

Coracoides, is a Proceſs in the 
Shoulder blade in the ſhape of a 
Crow's-Bill, from the foregoing Ety- 
mology. 

Corallinum, is a Diſtinction gi- 
ven by Paracelſus to a mercurial 
Preparation, which he calls Arca- 
num Corallinum; being the red Pre- 
cipitate deflagrated with Spirit of 
Wine. 

Cordial. Whatſoever raiſes the 
Spirits, and gives ſudden Strength 
and Chearfulneſs, is termed Cordial, 


or comforting the Heart. To un- 


derſtand the Operation of this upon 
3 


(98) 2 
a human Body, it is neceſſary to 
Languor or Faint - 
neſs, muſt either be the Conſe- 


C 0 
conſider, that a 


quence of too much Exerciſe, too 
long Watching, or too great a Hur. 

of the anicaal Functions, as in 
Gs Diſtempers ; all which ſo far 
waſte or diſſipate the nervous Fluid, 
or animal Spirits, that the Solids 
cannot repeat with wonted Vigour 
their neceſſary Motions ; or ſuch 


Depreſſion mult ariſe from the Ob. 


ſtruction of ſome natural Evacua- 
tion, and generally that of Perſpi- 
ration, from external Cold, which 
lays a load upon the Conſtitution, 
and produces the ſame Senſation, 
as a Diminution of Strength with 
the uſual Weight. In both theſes 
Caſes, the manner by which a Cor- 
dial acts, is the ſame, fince it muſt 
produce its Effects by adding to the 
Springineſs and Force of the Fibres. 
And as this Change is moſt remark- 
able from ſpirituous Liquors; it may 
be of uſe, firſt to examine how 
they come to obtain ſuch a Deno- 
mination, whereby we may the 
better underſtand how ſuch Medi- 
cines taken in Subſtance operate in 
producing the ſame Effect ; and 
this will be found to conſiſt only in 
their Subtilty, and Fineneſs of Parts, 
It may be ſufficient therefore to at- 
tend to eyery one's Experience, that 
the more ſpirituous any thing is 
which enters into the Stomach, the 
ſooner a Perſon feels its cordial Ef- 
fects: For that Increaſe of Vigour 
which a Man obtains from common 
Food, altho it is the moſt natural 
and durable, is not immediately 
enough obtained, to procure the 
Inſtruments thereof the Appellation 
of Cordial; ſince they muſt paſs 
thro' ſeveral Comminutions or Di- 
om. and be a long time ere 
they arrive to ſuch a Fineneſs as 
to be diſpenſed to the Nerves ; 
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fine and ſubtile in all its parts be- 
fore it is taken, that it ſeems to en- 
ter and ſoak into the Nerves as 
ſoon as it touches them z where- 
upon their Vibrations are inyigora- 
ted, and all Senſe of Faintneſs is 
removed. And upon the ſame ac- 
count it is, that Volatiles affect the 
Noſe, being ſo extremely ſubtile 
as to penetrate the Olfactory Nerves 
as ſoon as they come at them. And 
thus it is, that the Effluvia or Steams 
of Flowers, Fruits, and all things 
deemed Cordial, operate upon the 
Organs of Smelling. | 

Cornea Tunica, is the third Coat 
of the Eye, ſo called from its Sub- 
ſtance reſembling the Horn of a 
Lanthorn ; it is ſituate in the fore- 
part, and ſurrounded by the White, 
It has a greater Convexity than the 
reſt of = Globe of the Eye, and 
is compoſed of ſeveral parallel La- 
mine, Which are nouriſhed by ma- 
ny Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine, as not 
to hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of 
Light from entring the Eye ; and 
it has a moſt exquiſite Senſe, that 
upon the leaſt Pain, the Tears might 
be ſqueezed out of the Lachrymal 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth, which 
by ſticking to the Cornea might ren- 
der it cloudy or dim. 

Corniculate Plants, are ſuch as 
after they have blown in Flower, 


produce many diſtin& and horned 


Pods, or Seed-Veſſels, called &li- 
que, and the Plants alſo for that 
reaſon, Siliquous Plants. 

Corollary, is an uſeful Conſe- 
quence drawn from 2 
which had been before advanc 
or demonſtrated, often uſed in Geo- 


Coronalis, is the firſt Suture of 
the Skull. It reaches tranſverſl 


from one Temple to the other; 
joins the Os Frontis with the Oſſa 


ns 


whereas a ſpirituous Subſtance is ſo. 


Paristaria. This is open the breadth 
of a Finger or two in the middle in 
young Chlidren, but grows cloſer . 
with Age; altho ſometimes by 
Convulſion- Fits, or a bad Confor- 
mation, it not only cloſes in Chil- 
dren, but the Edges ſhoot over one 
another; which is what the 

Women call Head-Mould Shot, af- 
ter which they ſeldom live long. 


Coronary Veſſels, are the two * © 


Branches which the great Artery 
ſpreads over the out- ſide of the 
Heart, for its ſupply with Blood and 
Nouriſhment before it pierces the 
Pericardium. See Heart, The Ar- 
teries and Veins which ſurround the 
left Orifice of the Stomach, are 
likewiſe by ſome Anatomiſts ſo 
called, N 
Corone, is a ſharp Proceſs of the 
lower Jaw-bone, ſo called from its 
likeneſs to a Crow's Beak, from 
*g, Corvus, a Crow, See Max+» 
illa inferior. | | 
Corpora Cavernoſa. See Genera- 
tion, Parts of, proper to Men; and 
Corpora Nervoſa Penis, called al. 
ſo Corpora Cavernoſa ; theſe are 
two ſpongy Bodies ariſing diſtin&ly 
from the lower part of the Os P. 
bis. A little from their Root th 
come cloſe together, being only dis 
vided by a Membrane, which at 
its beginning is pretty thick, but as 
it approaches to the End of the 
Yard, grows thinner and thinner, 
where the Corpora Cavernoſa ter 
minate in the middle of the Glang; 
The external Subſtance of the 
ſpongy Bodies is hard, thick, 
white, The internal is compoſed 
of ſmall Fibres and Membranes, 
which form a ſort. of looſe Net- 
work, upon which the Branches of 
the Blood-Veſlels are curiouſly 
ſpread, When the Blood is ſtopp'd 
in the great Veins of the Penis, it 
runs thro? A.” Holes 1 the 
- # * 
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ſides of their capillary Branches in- 
to the Cavities of the Net- work, b 

which means the Corpora kay 
become diſtended, and by that means 
the Penis erected. 8 87 ths 

Corpora Pyramidalia, are two 
Protuberances of the under Part of 
the Cerebellum, about an Inch long, 
which from their Reſemblance to a 
Pyramid in _— are thus called : 


ada and on each ſide of them towards 


their lower End, there are two more, 
which becauſe of their Figure alſo 
in the Likeneſs of an Olive, are 
called Corpora Olivaria. Further, 
when the Blood hath diſcharged it 
ſelf of the Seed in the Teſticles, it 
returns by the Veins, which riſing 
in ſeveral Branches from the Teſtes, 
tend towards the Abdomen in the 
Production of the Peritonaum the 
ſame way the Arteries come down : 
In their Progreſs their Branches fre- 
quently inoſculate, and divide again, 
till they come near the Abdomen, 
and then they all unite in one Trunk, 
and there, LS of their ſhape, 
are alſo called Corpora Pyramida- 
lia 


Corpus, Body, ſtrictly expreſſes 
the ſame as Matter; which ſee. 
Corpus Calloſum, is the upper 
Part or Covering of the two lateral 
Ventricles, appearing immediately 
under the Proceſs of the Dura Ma- 
ter, below the Depth of all the 
Circumvolutions of the Brain, and 
formed by the Union of the medul- 
lary Fibres of each ſide, 
+ Corpus Glanduloſum, 

4a. 

Corus Reticulare. See Cutis. 

Corpuſcles, a Diminutive of Cor- 
pus, Body; ſignify the minute Parts 
or Particles, or Atoms, of which 
any Body is conſtituted, And that 
way of reaſoning which endeavours 
to explain things, by the Motion, 


Figure, and Poſition of theſe mi- 


See Pro- 


Too "AY 
nute Ingredients of mixed Bodies, 


has of late, and icularly from 
the Authority of fr. Boyle, been 
called the 

Corpuſcular Philoſophy : The chief 
Principles of which are, 1, That 
there is but one Catholick or Uni- 
verſal Matter, which is an extended 
impenetrable and diviſible Subſtance 
common to all Bodies, and capable 
of all Forms. 2, That this Matter, 


in order to form the yaſt Variety of | 


natural Bodies, muſt have Motion in 
ſome or all its deſignable Parts ; and 
that this Motion was given to Mat- 
ter by God the Creator of all 
Things, and has all manner of Di- 
rection and Tendencies. 3. That 
Matter muſt alſo be actually divided 
into Parts, and each of theſe primi- 


tive Particles, Fragments, or Atoms 


of Matter, muſt have its proper 
Magnitude, Figure, and Shape. 4. 
That theſe Kferendy ſized and 
ſhaped Particles have different Or- 
ders, Poſitions, Situations, and Poſ- 
tures, from whence all the Variety 
of compound Bodies ariſes, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in his ſecond Book 
of Opticks, ſhews a way of gueſ- 
ſing with great Accuracy, at the 
ſizes of the component Corpuſcles 
or Particles, of which Bodies are 
conſtituted. 

Corrector, is ſuch an Ingredient 
in a Compoſition as guards againſt, 
or abates the Force of another; as 
the lixivial Salts prevent the grievous 
Vellications of reſinous Purges, by 
dividing their Partieles, and prevent- 
ing their Adheſions to the inteſtinal 
Membranes, whereby they ſome- 
times occaſion intolerable Gripings ; 
and as Spices and Carminative 
Seeds alſo aſſiſt in the eaſier O- 
peration of ſome Catharticks, by 
diſſipating Collections of Wind. In 
the making a Medicine likewiſe, 
ſuch a thing is called a Coxrector, 

| Which 


are 


which deſtroys or diminiſhes a 
Quality in that it could not other- 
otherwiſe be diſpenſed with: Thus 
Turpentines may be called the Cor- 
rectors of Quickſilyer by deſtroying 
its Fluxility, and making it thereby 
capable of Mixture; and thus recti- 
fy'd Spirit of Wine breaks off the 
Points of ſome Acids, ſo asto make 
them become ſafe and good Reme- 
dies which before were deſtructive. 

Corroborate, {ignifies to ſtrengthen, 
ſee Strength. 

Cans Medicines, are ſuch 
28 increaſe the Strength of the Body, 
by enlivening the vital Faculties. 

; Corroſion, and to corrode, from 
corrodo, to eat away, This is a 
particular Species of Diſſolution of 
Bodies, either by an acid or a faline 
Menſtruum : ſo that it will be of 
ſome Aſſiſtance in the underſtand. 
ing hereof to know what is neceſſa 

to Diſſolution, which ſee. But this 
is peculiar to Corroſion, that it is 
almoſt wholly deſigned for the Re- 
ſolution of Bodies which are moſt 
ſtrongly compacted, ſuch as Bones 
and Metals ; ſo that the Menſtru- 
ums here employ'd have a conſide- 
rable Moment or Force; the reaſon 
of which, it may not be amiſs to 
trace out more diſtinctly. Theſe 
Liquors whether acid or urinous, 
are nothing but Salts diſſolved in a 
little Phlegm: Therefore theſe be- 
ing ſolid, and conſequently con- 
taining a conſiderable Quantity of 
Matter, do both attract one ano- 
ther more, and are alſo more at- 
tracted by the Particles of the Bo- 
dy which is to be diſſolved: and 
as their Attractions at equal Diſ- 
tances are proportional to their 
Bulks, cateris paribus; ſo when the 
more ſolid Bodies are put into ſa- 
line Menſtruyms, the Attraction is 
ſtrogger than in other Solutions; 


aud the Motion, which is always 
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all Motion. 
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proportional to the Attraction, more 
violent: So that we may eaſily con- 
ceive when the Motion is in ſuch a 
manner increaſed, it ſhould drive 
the Salts, like ſo many Darts, into 
the Pores of the Bodies, and open 
and looſen the Coheſion of them, 
tho ever ſo firm. And this may be 
obſerved in Corroſion, that the 
more minute the Particles of the 
Menſtruum are, they penetrate the 
ſooner, and with the greater Force: 
For the Motion which Attraction 
produces, is always greateſt and moſt 
conſiderable in the leaſt Corpuſcles, 
and is almoſt next to nothing in the 
large ones; for a ſmall Corpuſcle is 
carried with a conſiderable Velocity, 
when a greater, by reaſon of its 
large Surface, is often obſtructed by 
the ambient Fluid, and deprived of 
And there is another 
Advantage gained by this Minute- 
neſs of the Particles, that they ap- 
proach nearer to the Body to be 
diſſolved, without which the attrac- . "3 
tive Force would not be felt. Hence 
thoſe very Salts which diſſolved in tf 
Water will hardly touch Metals, if. 1:7 
once turned into acid Spirits, WI! nl 
eaſily penetrate and conquer them: 
For in Diſtillation, not only a great» 
er Quantity of Water remains, but 
the ſaline Bodies are ſo minute 
broken and divided by the Fire, as | 
to make them more readily capable 
of being moved by an attractive 
Force; and therefore ſuch a diftill'd. 
Menſtruum is much more efficaci- 
ous than any Solution of Salt made 
with Water. See Menſtruum, 
Corrugate, is to wrinkle or purſe 
up, as the Skin is drawn into Wrin- 
es by Cold, or any other Cauſe. K 
Corrugator Supereili; each Eye. 
brow has one. It is a Mufcle ar. 
ſing from the great Canthus of the. 
Orbit, and terminating in the Skin 
about the middle of the Eye-brows, . 
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Some reckon this Pair only a Pro- 
longation of the Frontales; their 


. Name declares their Uſe, from cor- 
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rugo, to wrinkle up, or knit the 


Brows. | 
cortex; the Peruvian- Barł, is ſo 
called by way of Preheminence, 
this word being a common Name 
for any Bark, or Covering; whence, 
Cortical Subſtance. See Cinueri- 


tious Subſtance, 


Corrugent Muſcle. See Corru- 


gator Supercilii. 
Corruption, is the Deſtruction, or 


at leaſt the Ceſſation for a Time, 
of the proper Mode of Exiſtence 
of any natural Body ; for whenever 
a Body loſes all, or any of thoſe 
Accidents which are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the conſtituting it of ſuch 
a particular kind, it is then ſaid to 
be corrupted or deſtroy'd, and loſes 
its former Denomination, being not 
now a Body of the kind it was be- 
fore: But nothing can be deſtroy'd 
as to its Subſtance or Materiality ; 
for asin Generation nothing of Mat- 
ter is produced that did not before 


exiſt, ſo in Corruption nothing more 


5 3 than that particular Modi- 


tion which was its Form, and 


4A made it be of ſuch a Species. 


Corpmbus, in general ſignifies 
the Top of any thing z but amongſt 
the antient Botaniſts it was uſed to 


_ expreſs the Bunches or Cluſters of 


Berries of Ivy, or the like: Some 
alſo call the top of the Stalk of a 
Plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided and 
adorned with Flowers or Fruits, 
that it makes a round ſpherical Fi- 
gure, by this Name; as the Tops 
of Leeks, Onions, and the like : 
and others confound the Word 
with Umbella, which expreſſes the 
flowry Tops of ſuch Plants as have 
their Branches and Flowers ſpread 
6 . * 

round into the Form of what our 
Women now call an Umbrella, 
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But amongſt our modern Botanift s 
it is uſed for a compounded diſcous 
Flower, whoſe Seeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in Down; 
ſuch are the Flowers of Dailies, 
common Marygold, exc. and there- 
fore Mr. Ray makes one Genus of 
Plants to be ſuch as have a com- 
pound diſcous Flower, but without 
any downy Wings to carry off their 
Seeds; and theſe he calls 

Corymbiferous Plants, which are 
diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have a 
radiate Flower, as the Flos Solis, 
Calendula, exc. and ſuch as have a 
naked Flower, as the Abrotonum, 
Femineum, Eupatorium, Artemiſia ; 
to which are added the Corymbiſe- 
ris Affines, or thoſe a-kin hereunto, 
ſuch as Scabious, Dipſacus, Carduns, 
and the like. 

Coryza, is a Defluxion of ſerous 
ſharp Humours from the Glands of 
the Head, upon a Diminution of 
Perſpiration, or taking Cold. 

Coſmetick, from xooute, orno, 
to beautify ; are ſuch Medicines as 
preſerve Smoothneſs and Beauty to 
the Skin. ; 

Coſte, The Ribs: Oftheſe there 
are 24 in Number, viz. 12 on each 
{ide the 12 Vertebra of the Back; 
they are crooked, and like to the 
Segments of a Circle : they grow 
flat and broad as they approach the 
Sternum, but the nearer they are 
to the Vertebre they are the rounder 
and thicker , at which end they have 
a round Head, which being covered 
with a Cartilage, is received into the 
Sinus in the Bodies of the Vertebre ; 
and at. the Neck of each Head 
(except the two laſt Ribs) there 
is a (mall Twbercle, which is alſo re- 
ceived into the Sinus of the trauſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the ſame Yerte- 
bre. The Ribs thus articulated,. 
make an acute Angle with the lower 


Vertebra. The Ribs have each a 
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ſmall Canal or Sinus, which runs 
along their under ſides, in which 
lies a Nerve, Vein, and Artery. 
Their Extremities which are faſtned 
to the Sternum, are cartilaginous, 
and the Cartilages make an obtuſe 
Angle with the bony Part of the 
Ribs; this Angle reſpects the Head. 
The Cartilages are harder in Wo- 
men than in Men, that they may bet- 
ter bear the Weight of their Breaſts. 
The Ribs are of two ſorts: the ſe- 
ven upper are called Coſte vere, be- 
cauſe their cartilaginous Ends are 
received into the Sinus of the Ster- 
num: The five lower are called 
falſe, becauſe they are ſofter and 
ſhorter, of which only the firſt is 
joined to the Extremity of the Ster- 
num, the cartilaginous Extremities 
of the reſt being tied to one ano- 
ther, and thereby leaving a greater 
Space for the Dilatation of the Sto- 
mach and Entrails. The laſt of 
theſe falſe Ribs is ſhorter than all 
the reſt + it is not tied to them but 
ſometimes to the Muſculus obli 

deſcendens. If the Ribs had been 
articulated with the Bodies of the 
Vertebre at right Angles, the Cavity 
of the Thorax could never have 
been enlarged in breathing. If each 
Rib had been a rigid Bone articula- 
ted to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebra, the Sternum could not 
have been thruſt out to that 3 
as it is now, or the Cavity of the 
Thorax could not have encreaſed 
ſo much as is requiſite in Inſpira- 
tion: For when the Ribs are pulled 
up by the intercoſtal Muſcles, the 
Angle which the Cartilages at the 
Sternum make with the bony part 
of the Rib muſt be increaſed; and 
conſequently its Subtenſe, or the 
Diſtance: between the Sternum and 
the tranſverſe Proceſles, lengtllened. 
Now, becauſe the Rib cannot move 
bey on the tranſyerſe Proceſs, upon 
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the account ofits Articulation with it, 


therefore the Sternum mult be either 
thruſt to the other ſide, or elſe out- 


wards : It cannot move to the other - 


ſide, becauſe of an equal Preſſure 
upon the ſame account there ; and 
therefore it isthruſt outwards,or the 
diſtance between the Sternum and 
the Vertebre is increaſed. The laſt 
Ribs which do not reach the Ser- 


num, and conſequently conduce no- 


thing in this Action, are not articu- 
lated with the tranſverſe Proceſſes. 
If we ſuppoſe: the Cavity of the 
Thorax to be half a Spheroid, whoſe 
Semi-Axis is the Height of the Tho- 
rax, or 15 Inches, and the Diame- 


ter of its greater Circle 12 Inches, 


then the wg of the Thorax con- 
tains 1130 cubick Inches ; but in 
an eaſy Inſpiration, the Sernum is 


raiſed 5 of an Inch, upon Which 
account the Cavity of the Thorax 
is increaſed to 1150 cubick Inches. 


To this if be added the Space which 


the Dp leaves, which is the 


Segment of a Sphere, whoſe Dia- 
meter is 15 Inches, and the Solidi- 
ty of the Segment 183 Inches, there 


will be 22 Inches more, if the Dia- 


phragm deſcends but one Inch; hu 
if it deſcends one Inch and a halfy 


it leaves room for 52 Inches of Air 


to enter; and if it deſcends two 
Inches, the Cavity of the Thorax 


will be encreaſed upon the account 


of the Motion of the Diaphragm 
above 86 Inches: ſo that in the 
leaſt Inſpiration that can be ſuppo- 


ſed, the Lungs are diſtended with 
2 Inches of Air, and they may be 
o ſometimes with above 70, of 
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Cotyla, or Cotyle, the ſame with 
Acetabulum, which fee, | 


- Cotyledones, are little Glands diſs 
perſed up and down the outermoſt 


Membrane of the Fœtus, ſaid to ſe- 
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parate a nutritious Juice, and thus 
calle 
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Herb Pennywort, called in Latin 
Cotyledon. See Chorion. 

Coxæ Os, is joined to the Extre- 
e of the Os ſacrum; and is com- 
poſed of three or four Bones, of 
which the lower is ſtill leſs than 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 
ſmall Cartilage : it reſembles a 
little Tail turned inwards ; its uſe 
is to ſuſtain the ſtrait Gut; it yields 
to the Preſſure of the Fœætus in Wo- 
men in Travail, and Midwives uſe 
to thruſt it backwards, but ſome- 
times _ and violently, which 
is the occaſion of great Pain, and 
ſeveral bad Effects. 

Cranes Bill, is a ſort of Forceps 

uſed by Surgeons, ſo called from 

its reſemblance in ſhape to the Bill 
of a Crane. g 

4 Cranium, or Skull, is made up 
of ſeveral Pieces, which being join- 
ed together, form a ern 

Cavity, which contains the Brain as 


ia a Box; and it is proportionate to 


the Bigneſs of the Brain. Its Fi- 
gure is round, a little depreſſed on 

us ſides 3 ſuch a Figure being the 
mot capacious, whilſt the Flat- 


neſs of its ſides helps to enlarge 


the Sight and Hearing. The ſeve- 
ral Pieces, of which the Cranium is 
compoſed, are joined together by 


| Sutwres; which makes it leſs apt to 


break, and gives room to ſeyeral 


© Membranes which ſuſpend the Dura 


Mater, and which go to the Peri- 
eranium, to paſs thro”, and that the 
+ Motter alſo of Tranſpiration might 
haze vent, Theſe Pieces or Bones 
ate fix proper and two common, 
nnd each is made up of two Tables, 
ef Lamina, between which there is 
a thin and ſpongious Subſtance, 
made of ſome bony Fibres which 


tome from each Lamina, called in 
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called from the reſemblance to the tullium. In it there are a great 


many Veins and Arteries, which 
bring Blood for the Nouriſhment of 
the Bones, The Tables are hard 
and ſolid, becauſe in them the Fi- 
bres of the Bones are cloſe to one 
another, The Diploe is ſoft, becauſe 
the bony Fibres are at a greater dif. 
tance from one another; by which 
contrivance the Skull is not onl 
made lighter, but alſo leſs ſubje& 
to be broken. 
mina is ſmooth, and covered with 
the Pericranium ; the internal is 
likewiſe ſmooth, but on it there are 
ſeveral Furrows made by the Pulſe 
of the Arteries of the Dura Mater, 
whilſt the Cranium was ſoft and 
yielding. | 

The cranium, as was before ſaid, 
is made of ſeveral Pieces joined to- 
gether by Sutures, that it might be 
the ſtronger and leſs apt to break, 
that ſeveral Membranes and Veſſels 
which ſuſpend the Dura Mater, and 
which go to the Pericranium, may 
paſs thro* the Sutures, and that the 
Matter of Tranſpiration may paſs 
thro* them. £ | 

And the Bones of the Cranium 
are ſix proper, and two common 
to it; and theſe have ſeveral In- 
equalities made by the Veſſels of 
the Dura Mater. It has two large 
Dimples made by the anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the Criſta 
Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 
which the end of the Sinus Longi- 
tudinalis, is inſerted : From this 
Hole it has a pretty Jarge Spine 
which runs up — its middle; 


inſtead of this Spine there is ſome- 
times a Sinus, in which lies the Si- 
nus Longitudinalis, which ought 
carefully to be obſerved by Chirur- 

in Wounds of this Place. 
This Bone is thicker than thoſe 


of the Sincpur, bn dier ben, 
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os Occipiris. In Children it is al- 
ways divided in the middle by a 
true Sui ure. | 

The ſecond and third are the 
Bones of the Sinciput called Pari- 
etalia ; they are the thinneſt Bones 
of the Cranium, they are almoſt 
ſquare, ſomewhat long, and are 
joined to the Os Frontis by the Su- 
tura Coronalis, to one another in 
the Crown of the Head by the Su- 
tura Sagittalis, to the Os Occipitis 
by the Lambdoidalis, and to the 
Ofſa Temporum by the Suture 
Squammoſe, They are ſmooth and 
equal on their outſide,” but on their 
inſide they have ſeveral Furrows, 
made by the Pulſe of the Artery of 
the Dura Mater. They have each 
a ſmall Hole near the Sucura Sa- 
gittalis, thro* which there paſs 
ſome Veins which carry the Blood 
from the Teguments to the Sinus 
Longitudinalis. 

The fifth and ſixth are the Of 
Temporum, ſituated on the lower 
part of the ſides of the Cranium ; 
their upper part, which is thin, con- 
liſting only of one Table, is of a 
circular Figure, and is joined to the 
Ofſa Parietalia by the Suture Squam- 
moſe ; their lower part, which is 
thick, hard, and unequal, is joined 


to the Os 3 and to the Os 


Sphenoides ; this part is called Os 
Petroſum. They have each three ex- 
ternal Apophyſes, or Proceſſes, and 
one internal: the firſt of the ex- 
ternal is the Proceſſus Zygomaticus, 
which runs forward, and unites with 
the Proceſs of the Os Mali, making 
that Bridge called the Zygoma, un- 
der which lies the Tendon of the 
Crotaphite Muſcle, The ſecond is 
the Mamillaris or Maſtoidens , it is 
ſhort and thick, ſituated behind the 
Meatus Auditorius. The third is 
the Proceſſus Styliformis, which is 
long and ſmall; tg jt the Horns of 
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the "Os Hyoides are tied, The in- 


ternal Proceſs is pretty long and 


big in the Baſis of the Skull; it con- 


tains all the Cavities and little Bones 
of the Ear, which have been als 
ready deſcribed under that Word, 
which ſee. The Holes in the tem- 
pore Bones are two internal, and 

ur external : the firſt of the ex- 


ternal is the Hole thro' which the 


auditory Nerve paſſes 3 the ſecond 
is common to it, and the Os Oc- 
eipitis ; the eighth Pair of Nerves. 
and the lateral Sinus's paſs thro? it. 
The firſt of the external Holes is 
the =”_ YE Auditorius externus 
the 

late; it is the end of that Paſſage 
which comes from the Barrel of 


the Ear to the Mouth: the third is 


the Orifice of the Conduit by which 

the Carodital Arteries enter the 
Craninm : and the fourth is behind 

the Proceſſus Maſtoid aus; by it paſ» 
ſes a Vein which carries the Blood! 
from the external Teguments to the 
lateral Sinus's. Sometimes | this 
Hole is wanting ; there is another, 


which is between the Proceſſus Mas 
ſtoidæus and Styliformis, thro which 


the Portio Dura of the auditory: 
Nerve paſſes : they have each a 8. 
nus lined with a Cactilage under the 
Meatus Auditorius, which receiyes 
the Condyl of the lower Jaw. 

The ſixth Bone of the Cranium- 


is the Os Occipitis ; it lies on the hin- 
e Head; it is almoſt. 


der part of 
like a Lozenge, with its lower An- 
gle turned inwards; it joins the 


Ofſa Parietalia and Petroſa by the 
. Lambdoidal Suture, an 
Sphenoides, by the Sphenoidalis + It 


the Os 


is thicker than any other Bones of 


the Cranium, yet it is very thin 


where the Splenius, Complexus, and 
Trapezius are inſerted, Externall 
it is rough; internally it has two 


nuss in which lie the two Protu- 


econd opens behind the pa- 


„ 


berances of the Cerebellum ; and 
two large Furrows in which lie the 
Sinus lateralis: it has ſeven Holes, 
the firſt two are common to it and 
the Oſſa Petroſa; the lateral Sinus's 
and the Par Vagum paſs thro* them. 
The third is the great Hole thro' 
which paſſes the Medulla Spinalis: 
The fourth and fifth are the Holes 
thro* which there paſs two Veins, 
which bring the Blood from the ex- 
ternal Teguments to the Sinus late- 
ralis ; ſometimes there is but one, 
and ſometimes none of / theſe two; 
and ſometimes there are two more 
thro' which the vertebral Veins 
paſs. This Bone has alſo two 4- 
pophyſes, one on each ſide of the 
great Hole; they are lined with a 
© Cartilage, and articulated with the 
firſt Vertebra of the Neck. It has 
alſo a Protuberance in its middle, 
from which there goes a ſmall Li- 
ament, which is inſerted into the 
rſt Yertebra of the Neck. 
onger in Beaſts than in Men. 
The firſt of the Bones common 
to the Skull and upper Jaw, is the 
- Sphenoides : It is a Bone of a very 
- irregular Figure, and ſituated in the 
middle of the Baſis of the Skull; 
It is joined to all the Bones of the 
Cranium by the Sutura Sphenoida- 
lis, except in the middle of its ſides, 
where it is continued to the Ofſa 
Petroſa as if they were one Bone. 
On its outſide it has five Abophyſes ; 
the firſt two are broad and thin like 
a Bat's Wings; they are called Pre- 
rtyęoides; they have each a pretty 
long Sinus, from which the Muſcles 
called Prerygoidai ariſe ; and at their 
lower 9's they have each a ſmall 


Hook like a Proceſs, upon which 
the Periſtaphilinus externus turns its 
Tendon. The third and fourth 
make the internal, and lower part 
of the Orbit; and the fifth is a little 
Abophyſis like the Criſta Galli in its 
| fore-part, which is receiyed in a 
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Cavity at the further end of the 
Vomer. There is aiſo a little ſmall 
Protuberance in the middle of this 
Bone, from which the Muſcles of 
the Uvula ariſe; on its inſide it 
has four Proceſles called Clinoides, 
they form a Cavity in the middle of 
this Bone called Cella Turcica, in 
which lies the Glandula Pituitaria. 
Betwixt the two Tables of this Bone, 
under the Cella Turcica, there is a 
Sinus divided into two in its Middle, 
which _ by two Holes into the 
Cavity of the Noſtrils. In the 0s 

noides there are 12 Holes; by 

e firſt and ſecond paſs the Optick 
Nerves; by the third and fourth 
which are called Foramina Lacera, 
paſs the third Pair, fourth Pair, firſt 
Branch of the fifth Pair, and the 
ſixth Pair; by the fifth and ſixth 
paſs the ſecond Branch of the fifth 
Pair; by the ſeventh and eighth paſs 
the third Branch of the ſame Pair; 
by the ninth and tenth enter 
the Arteries of the Dura Mater ; 
and by the eleventh and twelfth en- 
ter the internal Carotidales, and the 
intercoſtal Nerve goes out. The 
Canals by which the Caroridales en- 
ter are oblique ; the Beginning of 
them is made in the Offa Petroſa, 
and they open within the Skull in the 
Sphenoides. The ſecond and laſt of 
the common Bones is the Ethmoider, 
to be deſcribed under that Word ; 
which ſee. 

craſis, from xeg.ou, Mixtura, a 
Mixture, is ſuch a due Mixture of 
Qualities in a human Body, as con- 
ſtitutes a State of Health. 

Craſſamentum. See Cruor. 

cremaſter, from uA, ſuſpen- 
deo, to hold up; is a Muſcle» runs 
ning upon the Outſide of the Tuni- 
ca Vaginalis, thus called from its 
Office, becauſe it ſuſpends the Teſ- 
ticles, and draws them up in the 
Act of Generation, It ariſes from 
the Os Pubis, and ſpreads its Fibres 


. - 
. upon } 
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upon the Elythroides, or Tunica Va- 


crepitation, from crepo, to crack, 


is that Noiſe which ſome Salts make 


over the Fire in Calcination. See 
Detonation. 

Cribroſum and Cribriforme Os. 
See Ethmoides. 

Crico- Arytenoideus Lateralis,from 
rel &., Annulus, a Ring; & U, 
haurio, to drink, or Salle a ſort 
of Cup to drink out of; and e, 
Forma, Shape, See Larynx. 

Crico- Arytenoideus Poſticus. See 
Larynx. 

Crico-Thyroides, from nel x©, 
Annulus, a Ring, Qugsds, Scutum, 4 
Helmet, and d, Forma, Shape. 
See Larynx. ; 

Cricoides, from xi O-, Annulus, 
a Ring, See Larynx. 

Crinated Roots, are ſuch as ſhoot 
into the Ground in many ſmall Fi- 
bres like Hair. 

Criſte, are a certain Species of 
Tumours or hard Excreſcences a- 
riſing at a ſmall diſtance from the 
Verge of the Anus. 

Criſis, from weve, 2 to 
judge, or ſecerno, to ſeparate; is 
ſome Change in the Patient, which 
diſcovers the State of a Diſeaſe, 
either for the better or worſe, And, 

Critical Days, are thoſe Days 


wherein ſuch Change happens. The 


Writers of Inſtitutions have ſtrange- 
ly perplexed this part of a * 
cian's Province; it may therefore 
be of conſequence to clear it up as 
much as is conſiſtent with our al- 
lotted room here. The Concoc- 
tion then of any morbifick Matter, 
and the Humour to be ſecerned, is 
nothing elſe but a Change of it in- 
to ſuch a due Magnitude or Small- 
neſs, as it may be carried by the 
circulating Blood along the Canals, 


and excerned by Veſlels deſtined for 


that purpoſe, But if the morbifick 
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Smallneſs that may correſpond. 
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Matter cannot be reduced. to ſuch 2 


the Orifices of the ſecretory Ve 
ſels, then either an Abſceſs or Hez- 
morrhage will follow, if a Criſis is 
begun; for which-reaſon Abſceſſes, 
c. are accounted leſs perfect Criſes, 
But that the morbific Matter may be 
reduced to a due Smallneſs, and 
its wiſhed for Diſcharge be effected, 


there is required a conſiderable time 


if the Quantity of Matter is large 
that is, if the Diſtemper be great 


and ſevere. And ſince there are a 
great many Cauſes, and thoſe yery 
conſtant, that may occaſion the 


Blood and offending Humours 


therein, to be of a different Fluidi 
in the Inhabitants of different C 
mates, it is 1 
ferent Spaces of time ſhould be re- 
quired for the finiſhing Concoction; 
which makes it impoſſible to deter- 
mine the critical Days in one Cli- 


mate from what they are found to 


The Cauſes of real 


be in another, 


critical Days, that is, ſuch on hien 


happens the laſt Concoction of the 


morbifick Matter, which is always. - 
attended with its Expulſion, are all” 


ſible but that dif- 
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thoſe things which occaſion the Hu- | 


mours to become of ſuch a certain 
Magnitude or Minuteneſs, and. of a 
greater or leſſer Coheſion ; but 


with any given Power, Bodies un- 


equally large, or unequally cohe- 
rin 
equal time: wherefore it is to be 
found from the Obſervations 'made 


cannot be concocted in an 


by all Nations. among themſelves} / 


what are the uſual Cauſes and Con- 
ditions of thoſe Diſeates which re- 
uire a certain Number of Days to 
niſh ſuch a Concoction in. And 
when there is a ſufficient number 


of ſuch Obſervations made, the 


Diſtemper and Circumſtances 100 
pearing the ſame, we may be able 
to foretel a critical Day with much 
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our power to do. 
cCriſta Galli. See Ethmoides, 
Crocus, is a Term given to many 
Preparations made by the Chymiſts 
after the manner of Ruſt, by cor- 
roding and opening metallick Sub- 
ſtances into ſuch a Form. 
 Crotaphite : The ſame as Tempo- 
ral Muſcle ; which ſee. 
Crucible, is an earthen Veſſel well 
known to the Chymiſts and Refi- 


ners, that is made on purpoſe to 
endure the Fire, and fit 10 


r melting 
of Metals. e c 
Crudity, ſigniſies rly Raw. 
neſs, or any thing 2 igeſted 
and mixed, whether in Animal, or 
other Subſtances. 
Cruor, is the proper Term for 
the thick, red, or fibrous Part of 
the Blood, otherwiſe called craſſa- 


mentum, in Diſtinction of the ſerous 


Parts of, 


can, is a Muſcle which comes 


or aqueous Part. 


Cra: The two Heads of the 


medullary Subſtance of the Brain, 
called Medulla Oblongata, have this 
Appellation. 

Crura Clitoridis. See Generation, 
proper to Women. 


from the fore - part of the Thigh- 


bone, between the leſſer and greater 


Trochanter, and lying cloſe upon 
the Bone, it joins its Tendon with 
three others, which all together make 
one broad Tendon that paſſes over 
the Patella, and is inſerted into the 


ue Tuberoſity on the upper and 


fore-part of the Tibia. 

Crus, in Anatomp, is all that Part 
of the Body which reaches from the 
Buttocks to the Toes, and is divi- 
ded into Thigh, Leg, and Foot. 

Crypte, a Term uſed in Anato- 


my to expreſs a Receptacle of any 


particular Humour or Matter, in 


A. 


to tranſmit, 


Diſtinction from a Gland which is 
not ſuppoſed to receive, but only 
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more Exactneſs, than it is now in 
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Cryſtalline Humour, is the ſecond 
Humour of the Eye, that lies imme. 
diately next to the aqueous behind 
the Uvea, oppoſite to the Papilla, 
nearer to the fore-part than the 
back-part of the Globe ; it is the 
leaſt of the Humours, but much 
more ſolid than any of them. Its 
Figure, which is conyex on both 
ſides, reſembles two unequal Seg- 
ments of Spheres, of which the moſt 
convex is on its back- ſide, which 
makes a ſmall Cavity in the glaſſy 
Humour in which it lies. It is 
covered with a fine Coat called 4. 
ranea, 

Cryſtal Mineral, the ſame as Sal 
Prunel, 

Cryſtallization, is ſuch a Com- 
bination of ſaline Particles, as re- 
ſembles the Form of a Cryſtal, va- 
riouſly modify'd according to the 
Nature and Texture of the Salts. 
The Method is by diſſolving any ſa- 
line Body in Water, and filtering it, 
to evaporate till a Film appears at 
the Top, and then let it ſtand to 
ſhoot, and this it does by that at- 
tractive Force which is in all Bodies, 
and particularly in Salt by reaſon of 
its Solidity; whereby when the 
Menſtruum, or Fluid, in which ſuch 
Particles float, is ſated enough, or 
evaporated (which brings it to the 
ſame) ſo that the ſaline Particles are 
within each other's attractive Pow- 
ers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the Fluid, 
then will they run into Cryſtals, 
And this is peculiar to thoſe Salts, 
that let them be ever ſo much di- 
vided and reduced into minute Par- 
ticles, yet when they are formed 
into Cryſtals, they each of them 
re- aſſume their proper Shapes; fo 
that one might as eaſily diveſt and 
deprive them of their Saltneſs, as 
of their Figure, This being an im- 
mutable and perpetual "Law, by 


now. 


U 

knowing the Figure of the Cryſtals, 
we may underſtand what the Tex- 
ture of the Particles ought to be, 
which can form thoſe Cryſtals. And 
on the other hand, by knowing the 
Texture of the Particles, may be 
determined the Figures of the Cryſ- 
tals : for ſince the Figures of the 
moſt ſimple Parts remain always 
the ſame, 'tis evident the Figures 
which they run into, when com- 

unded and united, muſt be uni- 
orm and conſtant. And ſince the 
Force of Attraction may be ſtronger 
on one fide. of a Particle than on 
another, there will conſtantly be a 
greaterAccretion of Salts upon thoſe 
ſides which attract more ſtrongly. 
From which it may eaſily be de- 
monſtrated, that the Figures of the 
leaſt Particles is entirely different 
from that which appears in the 
8 4 . See Prop. 17. under Par- 
ticle. 

Cube, is a ſolid Body of fix equal 
Sides, which are all Squares: It is 
one of the five regular Bodies, and 
its Content is found by multiplying 
any one Side or Surface by the 
Height. e 5 

Cubiſorme Os. The ſeventh Bone 
of the Foot is ſo called, becauſe of 
its Figure reſembling a Cube. It 
lies in the ſame Rank with the 0a 
Cuneiformia ; behind, it is joined 
to the Os Calcis; before, to the two 
outer Bones of the Metatarſus, and 
on its inſide it is joined to the third 
Os Cunei ſorme. 

Cubiteus Externus, is one of the 
Extenſors of the Fingers, and ari- 
ſeth from the external Extuberance 
of the Humerus, and paſſing its 
Tendon under the Ligamentum An- 
nulare, is inſerted into the fourth 


Bone of the Metacarpus that ſuſtains 


the little Finger. 
Cubitans Internus, ariſeth from 
the internal Extuberance of the H#- 
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merus, and upper-part of the Ulna, . 
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upon which it runs all along till 
it paſſes under the Ligamentum A 
nulare, and is inſerted by a ſtrong 
and ſhort Tendon into the fourth of 
the firſt Order of the 


Cubit, is the middle-part between 


the Shoulder-bone and the Wriſt, - 


Cuboides. See Cubiforme Os, + 

Cucullaris, a Muſcle ferving. to 
move the Scapula, ſo called from its 
Figure reſembling that of a Monk's 
Hood. Tis alſo called Trapexius. 


Cucullate Flower, from Cucalla 


a Hood; fo called from its Re- 
ſemblance in Shape to a Hood. 


Cucupha, is an ancient Form of 


quilting Spices into a Cap to be 


wore upon the Head in many ner- 
vous Diſtempers, and ſuch as more 
particularly affect the Head; but 
they are now almoſt out of Practice. 

Cucurbit, is a chymical Veſlel, 


commonly called a Body, made f 


Earth or Glaſs, in. the Shape of a 


Gourd ; and therefore thus called, 


becauſe | | 
Cucurbita, is a Gourd, whoſe 
Seeds are uſed in cooling Emul- 


ions, | 
Cucurbitula, is a Cupping-glaſ y © 


the Uſe and Manner of applying 
which, is too well known to Want 
any Deſcription, 


** 


Cucurbitini Lumbrici, are a par- 


ticular kind of Worms reſembli 
the Gourd-ſeeds in ſhape, and there- 
fore thus called. 
Culmus, is properly the Stalk of 
Corn or Graſs, but of no other 


8 
Culmiferous Plants, are ſuch as 


have a ſmooth jointed Stalk, and. - ; 


uſually hollow; and at each Joint 
the Stalk is wrapped about with 


ſingle, narrow, long ſharp-pointed 
Leaves, and their Seeds are con- 


rained in chaffy Husks. 


© * 
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Plant; becauſe that is called Canis ö 
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- Cuntiforme Os. See Sphenoidis 
Os. 


Cuneiſormia Offa, are the fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth Bones of the Foot, 
thus called from their Wedge- like 
Shape, the Term importing ſo much, 
from Cunis, a Wedge, and Forma, 
Shape ; for they are large above, 
and narrow below, They lie all 
three at the {ide of one another. 
Their upper Side is convex, and 
their under hollow, by which means 
the Muſcles and Tendons in the 
Bottom of the Foot are not hurt 
when we go. At one end they 
have each a Sinus, which receives 


the Os Naviculare, and at the other 


end they are joined to the three in- 
ner Bones of the Meratarſus; the 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is the big- 
pb and that in the middle the 


Cuneus, the Wedge, which is a 
triangular Priſm, whoſe Sides are 
acute angled Iſoſceles Triangles. 
Cunnus, exprefles ſo much of a 
Woman's Privy-parts as conſiſts of 
the Clitoris, Nymphe, and Labia. 
Cupel, or Copel, is a Furnace made 
of Aſhes and burnt Bones, for ſe- 
parating the Droſs from Metals, 
chiefly uſed by the Refiners. See 
Le Mort's Metallurgia contracta. 
Curcuma, Turmetick, called Cro- 


eu Indicus becauſe of its Saffron- 


colour, and the Place from whence 
it comes. 

\ * Cuſpated, in Botany, is when the 
Leaves of a Flower end in a Point, 


from Caſpis a Spear, whoſe Point 
; - is fly | 


Cutaneous, is any thing concern- 
ing the Skin, either of a Diftem- 
per or Remedy, from Cutis the 
- Sin 


ſuppo fed to proceed from that curdy 
Matter like Paſte, which being 
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Cutaneous Diſeaſes, are ee 8 


CRY" ORE 
cuticular Pores, cauſes.a Stagnation 
of the Juices, and Dryneſs of the 
Skin, exc. . 

Cuticula, called alſo Epidermis, 
from dai, ſupra, above, and pus, 
Cutis, the Skin, is the firſt and outer. 
moſt Covering of the Body, com- 
monly called the Scarf-skin, This 
is that ſoft Skin which riſes in a 
Bliſter upon any Burning, or the 
en of a Bliſtering- Plaiſter. 
It ſticks cloſe to the Surface of the 
true Skin, to which it is alſo tied by 
the Veſſels which nouriſh it, tho 
they are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen, 
When the Scarf-skin is examined 
with a Microſcope, it appears to be 
made up of ſeveral Lays of exceed. 
ing ſmall Scales, which cover one 
another, more or leſs, according ta 
the different Thickneſs of the Scarf. 
Skin in the ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy. In the Lips, where the Scales 
appear plaineſt, becauſe the Skin is 
thinneſt, they only in a manner 
touch one another. Now theſe 
Scales are either the excretory Ducts 
of the Glands of the true Skin, as 
is apparent in Fiſhes, or elſe the 
Glands have their Pipes opening be- 
tween the Scales. Leuwwenhoeck reck- 
ons that in one cuticular Scale there 
may be 500 8 Channels, 
and that a Grain Sand will 
cover 250 Scales; ſo that one 
Grain of Sand will cover 102500 
Orifices thro* which we daily per- 
ſpire. 

The Scales are often glewed to 
one another by the groſſer Parts of 
our inſenſible Tranſpiration harden- 
ing upon them by the Heat of the 
Body, which carries off the more 
volatile Particles The Humour 
which is afterwards ſeparated by the 
Glands of the Skin being pent in 
between the Scales, cauſes Cs 
Itching ; and where the Matter has 
been long pent up, ſmall . 
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for the removing of which, Na- 
ture dire&s to thoſe wholeſome Re- 
medies of frequent rubbing, or 
waſhing, or bathing. The Uſe of 
the Scarf-skin is to defend the 
Nerves of the Skin, which are the 
Origin of the Senſe of Feeling, 
from the Injuries of rough and 
hard Bodies, as well as the Air: for 
either thoſe would make too exqui- 
ſite and painful an Impreſſion on 
I the naked Nerves ; or the Air would 
dy them, ſo as that they would be 
dels ſuſceptible of the nicer Touches 
of Pleaſure. 

Cutis, the Skin. In this there 
are three Parts remarkable : The 
firſt is an infinite number of the 
Papille Pyramidales; theſe are the 
Ends of all the Nerves of the Skin, 
each of which is encloſed in two or 
three Covers of a pyramidal Figure, 
and thoſe Covers each above ano- 
ther. They may be eaſily ſeen and 
ſeparated in the Skin of an Elephant, 
and in the Skin of the Feet of ſeve- 
ral other Animals. Between theſe 
Papille are an infinite number of 
Holes, which are the Orifices of the 
excretory Veſſels of the milliary 
Glands underneath. About the Pa- 
pille is ſpread a mucous Subſtance, 
which becauſe it is pierced by them, 
and conſequently full of little Holes, 
is called by Malpighi, the Corpus Reti- 
culare; its Uſe is to keep the Extre- 
mities of the Nerves ſoft and moiſt, 
and ſenſible of the ſlighteſt Touches. 
The ſecond Part is a Web of nervous 
Fibres, and other Veſſels differently 
interwoven, and it is the Parenchy- 
ma, or that Part of the Skin that 
the Parchment is made of. The 
third Part is an infinite number of 
milliary Glands, about which there 
is much Fat ; they lie under the, 0- 
ther two Parts, and they ſeparate 
the Matter of Sweat and inſenſible 
To piration. Each Gland receiyes 


nr 


a Nerve and Artery, and ſends out 
a Vein and excretory Veſſel, which 
laſt paſſes thro' the other two Parts 

to the Cuticula, for the diſcharging 
the Body of this Matter, and for 
the moiſtning the Cuzicula, and the 
Papille Pyramidales, that they ma 

not dry, which would very much - 
hurt the Senſe of Feeling. Upon 
the Surface of the Skin there are 
many parallel Lines, which are cut 
by as many parallel ones. Theſe 
Interſections make Spaces of 
Rhomboidal Figure; and out 


each Angle, for the greateſt part, e 


: 


grows a Hair, ſhorter or longer, as 


Nature requires in the ſeveral Parts 


of the Body: but in the Palm of , 


the Hand, where there are no Hairs, 
theſe Lines do not interſe& one a» 
nother; and on the Ends of the 
Fingers they are ſpiral. The Skin 
is ſix times thicker than the Scarf. 
Skin; and in the Sole of the Fbotit 
is much thicker than in the Face, 
Hands, and other Parts, In the 
Summer it is ſofter, becauſe the 
Pores are wider, In the Winter it 
is more compact and harder, be- 
cauſe the Pores are more cloſe; 
therefore the Hairs of Beaſts ſtick 
faſter, and Furs made of them are 
better in that Seaſon. In ſome this 
Skin is white, in others black and 
_— which probably comes from 
the different Colours of the Mu 
which covers the Parenchyma © 
the Skin; for the Fibres of the Skin 
in all are white, and there is little 
or no difference in the Colour 4 
different Bloods, The Skin is nat 
only a Covering in which all the 
Parts of the Body are wrapped up; 
bur in it alſo Nature has placed- the 
Organs of the Senſe of Feeling, ſo 
that not the leaſt thing hurtful can 
aſſault us without our Knowledge: 
and as it preſerves us from exter- 
nal Offences, ſo it relieves us of | 
* | noxious 
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* E and ſuperfluous internal 


Humours; its Glands being the E- 
munclories of the whole Body, thro” 
which not only the . Hu- 
mours paſs, but likewiſe the greateſt 
art of the Liquors which we drink, 
Which having Part of their Office in 
_ conveying the Aliments into the 
Blood, are in the next place to diſ- 
ſolve the ſaline and terreſtrial Par- 
ticles to be carried off thro' the 
Glands of the Skin and Kidneys. 
Now the Sum of all theſe Particles 
trained thro' the cuticular Glands, 
is by Sanctorius reckoned to amount 
to about 50 Ounces in Taly; ſo 
that ſuppoſe a Man's Body to weigh 
x60 Pounds, then in 51 Days we 
perſpire a Quantity equal to the 
Weight of the whole Body. And 
from the Conſideration of this and 
other Evacuations, our Bodies are 
ſaid to be renewed and changed in 
ſome ſtated times: but that the 
Veſſels or ſolid Parts of the Body 
do conſtantly decay, waſte, and 
evaporate, does not at all ſeem pro- 
bable ; nor if they do, is ir poſlible 
to determine in what time there is 
a total Change; and Il am more 
apt to think, that the Fluids only 
conſume, of which tho ſeveral 
Pounds are daily loſt, yet it is not 
from thence certain when the old 
Stock is ſpent, and the Veſſels fil- 
led with new Juices: for belides 
that the true Quantity of Blood in 
the Body is not certainly known, 
we can never be ſure whether they 
re new or old Juices, or a Mixture 
of both, which are conſtantly fly- 
ing off; and if a Mixture, which is 
moſt probable, in what proportion 
they are mixed, which muſt neceſ- 
farily be known in order to deter- 
mine when the old Maſs is entirely 


evacuated, But that part of our 


native Blood does remain in the 


Body, even to the laſt Stages of from the Country where it wy 
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hence, that the Small-Pox comes 
upon many at 80 or 90 Years of 
Age; but whether that is conclu- 
ſive, we have not leiſure here to 
examine. 

Cycliſcus, from ], Circu- 
lus, a Circle, is an Inſtrument in 


the form of a half Moon, uſed by 


the Surgeons to ſcrape away Rot- 


tenneſs. w 


Cycloid,. is the Curye deſcribed 
by a Point in the Periphery of a Cir- 
cle, rolling upon a ſtrait Line. 

Cylinder, is a ſolid Body made 
by the Rotation of a rectangular 
Parallelogram about one of its 


Sides; ſo that when in Anatomy a 


Veſſel is ſaid to be cylindrical, ora 
Cylinder, tis meant that it is ſo 
ſhaped, as not to be narrower at 
one End than another, but that it is 
of the ſame Diameter in all Places, 
contrary to a Cone or a Conical 
Veſlel ; which ſee, 

Cyma, is a Term in Botany ſig- 
nifying the Top of any Plant or 
Herb, 

Cymatodes, is applied by Galen 
and ſome others to an unequal fluc- 
tuating Pulſe, 

Cynanthropia, is uſed by Bellini 
de Morbis Capitis, to expreſs a par- 
ticular kind of Melancholy, when 
Men fancy themſelves changed into 
Dogs, and imitate their Actions. 

Cynodeftos, from xvveSurTos, ſo 
Dioſcorides calls a Perſon bit with a 
mad Dog. 

cy nolyſſa, or Cynolyſſus, is uſed by 
Lifter, Exercit. 3. de Morbis chron; 
in the ſame ſenſe as Rabies canina, 
the Madneſs peculiar to a Dog. 

Cynorexia, is the canine, or 
greedy 2 that is not eaſily 
to be ſatisfied. 

Cyrenaicus, is applied to the Juice 
of the Laſerpitium of the Antients, 
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Life, ſome think credible from 
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gineta, and ſome others; as it is al- 
ſo taken notice of under the ſame 


Diſtinction by Sanctorius in his 


Aphoriſms. . 

Cymbiforme Os. See Naviculare 
Os 

Cynodentes, from xvor, Canis, a 

and Dens, a Tooth; Dog- 

Teeth: ſo called for their Shape, 
reſembling the two large Teeth of 
a Dog's lower Jaw. See Teeth. 

Cyſticks, are Medicines preſcri- 
bed in any Diſorders of the Bladder; 
becauſe, 

Cyſtis, from xu'sis, Veſica, a 
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83 Idxeuoy, ſignifies 


properly a Tear; whence 
Dacryodes is by Hippocrates applied 
to a particular kind of weeping Ul- 
cer. And, 

Dacryopoeos, is ſaid of thoſe 
things which excite Tears by their 
Acrimony, as Onions, Horſe-Ra- 
diſh, and the like. 


Daedalus, is a Name given by 


ſome Chymiſts to Mercury, on ac- 
count of its great Volatility with 
Heat, from a Perſon ſo called, 
who invented Wings to fly with, 
Damon, which ſtrictly ſignifies a 
Spirit either good or bad, hath not 
likewiſe eſcaped Torture from the 
Application of ſome Writers in Me- 
dicine, moſt of which are too ridi- 
culous to take notice of; but as it 
is taken in a bad ſenſe, its deriva- 
tive Dæmoniac is moſt juſtly aſcribed 
to ſuch Diſtempers as cannot be aſ- 
ſigned to natural Cauſes, butare ſup- 
poſed from the Influence of Poſſeſ- 
ſion by the Devil : tho even ſuch 
Notions have now long ſince been 
exploded, | 
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flouriſhed, by Scribonius Largus, E- 


maticks into * expreſſes 
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Bladder, ſignifies any Part of * AI 
Body ſo called, as the Urinary Blad- 


der, or Gall-Bladder. And, 


Cyſticus Ductus, is a Pipe that 


goes from the Neck of the Gall- 
Bladder, not in a ſtrait Line with 


the Bladder, but, as it were, more 
depreſſed in the Liver; into which 
ſome bilious Ducts likewiſe open, 


and its inner Membrane has ſeveral 


Ruge, to retard the Motion of the 


Bile. See Jecur. | 
Cyſtic, is alſo applied to the Ar- 

teriesand Veins communicating be- 

tween the Vena Porte and Liver. 


Damnata Terra. See Caput Mor- 


tuum. | | 

Daphnilzon : Diaſcorides thus calls 
the Oil of Bays, from Daphne, the 
Nymph reported by the Poets to 
have been changed into that Tree. - 

Dartos, is the inner Coat of the 
Scrotum, compoſed of many fleſhy 
or muſcular Fibres, by means of 
which the Scrotum is contratted 
and which is reckon'd a Sign of 
Health. But the reaſon © 
Name from its Etymology we can- 
not learn, For IJepgrs ſigniſies 
Excoriation, and by Anatomiſts is 
ſometimes applied to - raiſing the 
Membranes from their included 
Parts, . particularly by Veſalius. | 

Data, from the Participle of do, 
to give, is a Term uſed for ſuch 
Things or Quantities as are ſuppo- 
ſed to be given or known, in order 
to find 'out thereby other Things or 
Quantitys, which are unknown or 
ſought for. 
firſt tranſplanted from the Mathe- 
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granted to be ſuch, without requi- 


7 ring an immediate Proof for its cer- 


tainty : and this is call'd the given 
e Number, or Power: and 
ſuch Things as are known, from 
whence either in the animal Me- 
chaniſm, or the Operation of Me- 
dicines, we come to the Knowledge 
of Things before unknown, are 
now frequently in phyſical Writers 


called Data. 


Dealbation, hath been uſed by 
the Chymiſts and Refiners, for ren- 


| 2 things white which were not 


ſo before, but is now almoſt grown 
into Diſuſe. 

Deambulation, ſtrictly ſignifies 
Motion of the Body by walking, 


but by Hippoc rates is applied to In- 


quietude of the Mind. 
Dearticulation. See Diarthroſis. 
Death, in Medicine, is a total 
Stoppage of the Blood's Circula- 
tion. 
* Debility, is a Relaxation of the 
Solids, that induces Weakneſs and 
Fainting. 
Decantation, is the pouring off 
any Liquor clear from its Fæces. 
= Detiduons, ſignifies that which is 
apt and ready to fall; and thus Bo- 
taniſts ſay, in ſome Plants the Pe- 
rianthium or Calyx is deciduous 
with the Flower, i. e. falls from off 


the Plant with it. It is alſo applied 


to ſome Parts of the Body in a ſtate 

of Relaxation, as by Joh. Stephanus 

in his Notes upon Avicen to the 

_ which he calls Uvzla Deci- 
ua. 

Declenſion, is when a Diſeaſe is 
paſt its Height, and the Symptoms 
abate. 

Decoftion, is any thing boiled, 
from decoquo, to boil; ſee Apo- 
em. 

Decortication, is ſtripping any 
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any Quantity which for the ſake of 
pet Calculation is taken for 


on their Dreſſings, 


and 


thing of its Bark or Shell,; from de, 
from, and Cortex, Bark. 

Decripitation, is a Term much 
uſed by Ludovicus and Wedelins for 
the crackling Noiſe which Salt 
makes when put over the Fire in a 
Crucible. 

Decurtatus, is by ſome applied 
to a Pulſe which grows weaker eve - 
ry ſtroke, until an entire Ceſſation; 
or if it recovers again, it is called 
Pulſus Decurtatus reciprocus; ſee 
Galen de different. Pulſ. Lib. 1. 
Cap. 11. 

Decuſſation, is when Lines croſs 
one another ; and is the Caſe of 
many Muſcles and Membranes, 
where the Fibres run over one ano- 
ther in greater or leſſer Angles, and 
give both Strength and Convenien- 
cy of Motion different ways, much 
in the ſame manner, as Threads 
are made in a Net. 

Decuſſorium, is a Surgeon's In- 
ſtrument wherewith the Dura Ma- 
ter is preſſed down in the Opera- 
tion of the Trepan, to fave it from 
Damage. 

Defenſitive, is ſaid of a Plaiſter 
or Bandage whereby Surgeons keep 
aud ſecure 
Wounds from the Air. 

Deferentia Vaſa. See Genera- 
tion, Parts of. 

Deflagration, ſignifies burning 
away any thing, and is a Term fre- 

ently made uſe of in Chymiſtry 

r ſetting fire to ſeveral things in 
theit Preparation; as in making the 
Zthiops with Fire, the Sal Prunel- 
lz, and many others of the like 
Nature. 

Defluxion, ſignifies a running off, 
or flowing of any Liquid; from de, 
to run off; and generally 
expreſſes the Rheum in a Catarrh, 
or a ſudden diſcharge of thin Hu- 
mours upon any part. is 
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Deglatition, Swallowing. See La- 

nx. | | 

7 Dejection, from dejicio to caſt off, 
Going to Stool is ſo called. | 

Dilzeentons, probably from quai, 

noceo, to hurt; thoſe things are ſo 

called which are of a poiſonous 

nature, Galen applies it to all Ca- 

tharticks, on a ſuppoſition that they 

muſt contain ſomewhat inimicous 

to the human Body, to make them 
occaſion ſuch Commotions in it. 

Deliquium, ſignifies Swooning 

away, from what Cauſe ſoever; 

and \ 

Deliquium, is alſo a Term in 

Chymiſtry, to expreſs the particular 

Fuſion of ſome lixivious Salts in a 

moiſt Air, as Oil of Tartar per 

Deliquium. 

Delirium, is an Incapacity in the 

Organs of Senſation to perform 

their Function in due manner, ſo 

that the Mind does not reflect upon 

and judge of external Objects as 

uſual; as is the Caſe frequently in 

Fevers, from too impetuous a Hurry 

of the Blood, which alters ſo far 

the Secretion in the Brain, as to 

diſorder the whole nervous Syſtem, 

See Narcoticks. | 

Deltoides, is a triangular Muſcle, 

which is thus called from A, the 

Greek Delta, and H, Forma, 

4 Shape. It ariſes exactly oppoſite to 

h the Trapexius from one third part 

y of the Clavicula, from the Acromi- 


n um and Spine of the Scapula, and is 


e inſerted tendinous into the middle 
1 of the Os Humeri, ich Bone it 
de lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with 
the Supra Spinatus and Coracobra- 
chialis in all the Actions of the Hu- 
merus, except the Depreſſion; it 
ly WY being convenient that the Arm 
h, ſhould be raiſed and ſuſtained, in 
u: order to its moving on any ſide. 
Demonſtration, is a Chain of Ar- 


guments depending on one ano- 
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ther, and founded pri in felfs 
evident Principles; but more ſiriths. 
ly it is that way uſed by Mathemas«' 
ticians, of proving their Aſſertions 


by ſuch ſteps as keep the Image or 


Picture of what is expreſſed by the 
ſeveral Terms in a Propoſition als 
ways in view; and often therefore 
requires the Help of Diagrams 

whereby the Mind is conducted 


thro' the whole with as much cere 
tainty, as in actually numbering ſo +» 
many pieces of Money out of ons * 


And for this 


Hand into another, 


reaſon it is, that in Mathematicks, _ 


to which this Term is appropriated, 
Perſons at a diſtance from one 
another, ſhall draw the ſame Con» 


cluſions from the ſame” Premiſes _ } 
without the leaſt Variation, as muen 
as the ſame Sums to be added toge> 


thet will always produce the fame , 


Total. But when this is apply'd 
to Purpoſes not attended with equal 


priety; tho often done by Pers. 


ſons too opinionated of their o 


Abilities and Speculations. - 


Denſity, is that Property in Bo · * 
dies which ariſes from a Texture 


wherein more Matter is contained 


in any given Surface, or, which is _ 


the ſame thing, wherein there art 
fewer Pores ; and the manner or 
means of occaſioning this, is called 
Condenſation, The Fluids, whoſe 
Denſity it is of the moſt importance 
to be acquainted with, in order to 
judge of the Atmoſpherical Preſſure, 
an 


many of its Conſequences, ark 


Air, Water, and Quickſilver ; and 


according to Sir Iſaac Newton's Cals 
culation, Water is to Air as 800 r 


850 to 1, allowing the Mercury in 
the Boroſcope to be at the height of 
zo Inches; the Denſity of Quick» 
ſilyer to Water as 13 & ro 1; and 
conſequently the Denſity of Quick 
ſilver to Air, is as 11617 to 1. 
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certainty, it is with great impro» - 
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Dentagra, ſignifies the Tooth- 
ach; but is applied alſo to Inſtru- 
ments to draw Teeth with, of the 
Figures of which Parey gives ma» 
ny Examples. 
Dientarius, is a Perſon profeſſing 
do draw Teeth, or remedy their 
Diſorders ; and 
Denti ſcalfium, is an Inſtrument 
to clean the Teethwith, as alſo one 
+ deſcribed by Scultetus to ſeparate 
the Gums from the Teeth, to facili- 
*- tate their Extraction. 
oy Dentes, the Teeth, are the hard- 


Body; they are formed in the Ca- 
vities of the Jaws, which are lined 
with a thin Membrane} upon which 
| there are ſeveral Veſſels, thro' which 
F.* there paſſes a thick tranſparent Hu- 
* -- mour, that, as it increaſes, har- 
- gens in form of Teeth : and about 
| ©  * the ſeventh or eighth Month after 
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| Birth, they begin to pierce the Edge 
of the Jaw, tear the Perioſſeum and 
Gums ; which being very ſenſible, 

create a violent Pain, and other 
Symptoms incident to Children in 

| the time of Toothing, They be- 
2 gin not to appear all at a time, firſt 
tze Dentes inciſivi of the upper, and 


/ 


1 then thoſe of the lower Jaw appear, 
| | becauſe they are the thinneſt and 
Tharpeſt ; after them come out the 
Canini, becauſe they are ſharper 

than the Molares, but thicker than 

the Iuciſivi; and laſt of all the 
Molares, becauſe they are thickeſt 

and blunteſt. Of this viſcous tran- 
_—_— Liquor, which is the Sub- 

nce of the Teeth, there are two 

* Layers, the one below the other; 
divided by the ſame Membrane, 
which covers all the Cavity of the 

Jaw : The uppermoſt Layer forms 

the Teeth which come out firſt, but 

about the ſeventh Year of Age they 

are thruſt out by the Teeth made of 

the undermoſt Layer, which then 
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eſt and ſmootheſt Bones of the 


DE 
begin to ſprout; and if theſe Teeth 
be loſt, ny never grow again: 
but if ſome have been obſeryed to 
ſhed their Teeth twice, they have 
had three Layers of this viſcous 
Humour, which hardly ever hap- 
pens. About the one and twentieth 
Year the two laſt of the Molares 
ſpring up, and they are called Dex- 


tes Sapientiæ. 


Dentifrice, is a Medicine to cleanſe 


or faſten the Teeth, of what Form 
you whether in Liquid or Pow- 
er, | 

Dentiformis Proceſſus, See Py- 
renoides. | | 

Dentition, is the Time wherein 
Children are breeding their Teeth, 

Deobſtruent, from deobſiruo, to o- 
pen is ſaid of ſuch Medicines as open 
Obſtruftions ; - ſee Detergent. But 
there is yet ſomewhat further ex- 
preſſed in this Term than is to be 
apprehended under that; for a 
Medicine may be deobſtruent, that 
is not in the firidteſt ſenſe detergent, 
as are moſt made of metalline Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Steel and Mercury; 
which obtain this Appellation from 
their acting by their natural 
Weight, whereby they increaſe the 
Momentum of the circulating Fluid, 
and make it ſtrike againſt the ſe- 
cretory Outlet with a greater Force: 
becauſe the Momenta, or Vis Per- 
cuſſionis of all Projectils, of which 
kind is a circulating Fluid, is as their 
Solidities, ſuppoſing their Velocities 
equal. The more therefore the ani- 
mal Fluids are ſaturated with denſe 
and ſolid Partieles, with the greater 
Force they diſtend the Veſſels, and 
the more eaſily break thro* where 
the Structure favours their eſcape ; 
and upon that account are Medicines 
which add to theſe Qualities in the 
Fluids called Deobſtruents, See 
Mars. 8 
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Deoppilatory, the ſame as Deob- 
ſtruent; which ſee. | 

Dephlegmation, is ſuch an Opera- 
tion as takes away the Phlegm from 
any ſpirituous Fluid, as by repeated 
Diſtillation it is at length left all be- 
hind : and thus 

Dephlegmated Spirit, is ſuch Spi- 
rit as has no mixture of Phlegm. 

Depilatory, from de, of or from, 
and Pile, Hair; is ſuch a Medicine 
as takes the Hairs off from any place 
where they are a Deformity, which 
may commodiouſly be done with 
Ruſma ; which ſee, 

Depreſſor Labii inferioris, or Qua- 
dratus, is a Muſcle conſiſting of 
ſome thin fleſhy Fibres, which lie 
immediately under the Skin u 
the Chin they ariſe from the Edge 
of the fore-part of the under Jaw, 
and are inſerted into the upper 


Lip. | 

— Labii ſuperiaris, or Tri- 
angularis, is a Muſcle that ariſeth 
from the lower Edge of the under 
Jaw, between the Maſſeter and 
Quadratus, and aſcendeth by the 
Angle of the Mouth to the upper 
Jaw. Theſe two Muſcles acting to 
gether, expreſs a ſorrow ful Counte- 
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nance, becauſe. they draw downs. 
wards the Corners of the Mouth and 
Cheeks. | 
Depreſſores Naſi, are a Pair of © 
Muſcles ariſing from the Os Max- 
Hare, above the Dentes inciſorit, © 
and are inſerted into the Extremities 
of the Ale, which they pulldowne 4. 
wards, | * : 
Deprimens Oculi, See Eye. | 
» Depuration, ſigniſies the freeing 
any Liquor or ſolid Body from its 
foulneſs, which may be effected va. 
rious ways. See Clariſcation. ; 
Derivation, is the drawing 
of Humours, that threaten any no- 
ble part, to be diſcharged by ſome 
other below, where there is not 
much Danger; as in Defluxions up- 
on the Eyes, to apply a Bliſter to 
the Neck. And ſuch a tranſlation 
of Humours ſometimes alſo pro- 
ceeds from natural Cauſes. BE 
Deſcent of heavy Bodies : If 4 
Body deſcend from A by its proper 
Gravity, it will come to the Center 
S in the ſame time as another ſuch 
like Body by its Revolution ſhall de- 
ſcribe the Quadrant 4 DE. Prince. 
Phy/. Math. Lib. Is, 
Cor, I, 
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Wherefore abſtracting from the 


* Refiftance of the Medium, all Bo- 


dies muſt needs deſcend” equally 
ſwift, and come to the Center from 
the fame Height at the ſame time, 


zs in Fact is found by Experiment 


true. 

| Body let fall from any 

Height near the Surface of our Earth, 

deſcends in a Second of Time 1624 

Feet Engliſh, or 197 Inches and 3. 
Prop. 1. The Velocities of de- 


ſcending heavy Bodies are propor- 
tionate to the Times from the Be- 
| pint of their Falls. 
QWS 


This fol- 

aith the learned Dr. Halley, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 179.) becauſe the 
Action of Gravity being continual, 


Er- in every Space of Time the ſollow- 


ing Body receives a new Impulſe 
equal to what it had before in the 
ſame Space of Time received from 
the firſt Power: v. gr. in the firſt 
Second of Time a _— hath ac- 
quired a Velocity, which in that 
time would carry it a certain Diſ- 
tance, ſuppoſe 32 Foot 2 Inches, 
there were no new Force, it 
would continue to deſcend at that 


= rate with an equable Motion : But 

in the next Second of Time, the 
the ſame Power of Gravity conti- 
nually acting thereon, ſuperadds a 


new Veloci | to the former; 
fo that "a — of two Seconds, 
the Velocity is double to what it was 
at the end of the Firſt. And after 
the ſame manner may it be proved 
to be triple at the end of the third 
Second, and ſo on. Wherefore 


the Velocities of falling Bodies are 
proportionate to the times of their 


Falls, N. E. D. 1 
Prop. 2. The Spaces deſcribed by 
the Fall of a Body, are as the 
Squares of the Times fiom the Be- 
ginning of the Fall. 
Demonſt. Let A B repreſent the 
Tine of the Fall of a Body BC, 


perpendicular to 4 B, the Velocity 


acquired at the End of the Fall, and' 
draw the Line AC; then divide 
the Line AB, repreſenting the Time, 


into as many _ Parts as you 
pleaſe, as bb U, exc. and from 
theſe Points draw the Lines, 6 e, b c, 
exc. parallel to B C; tis manifeſt 


that the ſeveral Lines 6 c repreſent 


the ſeveral Velocities of the falling 
Body, in ſuch Parts of the Time as 
ABisof AB: It is evident like- 
wiſe, that the Area ABC is the 
Sum of all the Lines bc taken to- 
gether, which according to the Me- 
thod of Indiviſibles, are infinitely 
many : ſo that the Area ABC re- 
preſents the Sum of all the Veloci- 


ties, between none and B C ſuppo- 


ſed infinitely many ; which Sum is 
the Space deſcended in the Time re- 
preſented by 4B. And by the 
ſame reaſon the Area's 4 b c will 
repreſent the Spaces deſcended in 
the Times 4 b. So that the Spaces 
deſcended in the Times A B, 40, are 
as the Area's of the Triangles AB C, 
Abc; which, by the zoth of the 
6th of Euclid, are as the Squares of 
their Homologous Sides A B, Ab, 
that is to ſay, the Times : where- 
fore the Deſcents of falling Bodies 
are as the Squares of the Times of 
their Fall. N. E. D. 

Prop. 3. The Velocity which a 
deſcending Body 1 in any 
Space of Time, is double to that 
where with it would have moved the 
Space deſcended by an equable Mo- 
tion in the ſame time. 

Demonſi. Draw E C parallel to 
AB, and AP parallel to BC, 
and compleat the Parallelogram 
ABCE, it is evident that the Area 
thereof may repreſent the Space, a 
Body moved equally with the Velo- 
city B C would defcribe in the Time 
A B; and the Triangle 4 B Ge- 


preſents the Space deſcribed 2 
5 „„ 
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Fall of a Body in the ſametime AB 
(by the foregoing Propoſition.) 
Now the Triangle A BC is half the 
Parallelogram ABCE, and con- 
ſ muy the Space deſcribed by the 
Fall, is half what would have been 
deſcribed by an equal Motion with 
the Velocity B; C in the ſame time; 
wherefore the Velocity B C at the 
End of the Fall, is double to that 
Velocity which, in the Time 4 B, 
would have deſcribed the Space fal- 
len, repreſented by the Triangle 
ABC, with an equable Motion. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. 4. All Bodies, on or near 
the Surface of the Earth, in their 
Fall deſcend ſo, as at the end of the 
firſt Second of Time they have de- 
ſcribed 16 Feet, 1 Inch, London- 
Meaſure, and acquired the Veloci 

of 32 Feet, 2 Inches in a 3 / 
This is made out from the 25th 


3 . U 
Body from the Height of half the | 
length of the Pendulum, as the 
Circumference of a Circle to its 
Diameter; whence, as a Corollary. 
it follows, That as the Squares of 
the Diameter areto the Square of the 
Circumference, ſo half the Length 
of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds, 
is to the ſpace deſcribed by the Fall © Þ 
of a Body in a Second of Time; and 
the Length of a Pendulum vibra - 
ting Seconds being found 39, 12, 
or 3 Inches, the Deſcent in a $4 
cond will be found by the aforeſaid _ 
Analogy 16 Feet and x Inch and - 
by the laſt Propoſition the Velocity 
will be double thereto. And near to. 
this it hath been found by ſeveral” 
Experiments, which, by reaſon of 
the Swifineſs of the Fall, cannot ſ@ 
exactly determine its Quantity, . 
From theſe four Propoſetions 
eſtions concerning the Perpandi- 


Propoſition of the 2d Part of Mr. cular Deſcent of Bodies are ealily 
Huygens de Horologio Oſcillatorio; ſolved ; and either Time, Height, 
wherein he demonſtrates the time of or Velocity being aſſigned, one may 
the Vibrations of a Pendulum, readily find the other two, 
oo the Time of the Fall of a 47 D 
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trine of Projectils deducible, aſſum- 


ing the two following Axioms, wiz. . 


1. That a Body ſet a moving, 
will qa: on continnally in a ri 
Line with an equable Motion, un- 


| lefs ſome other Force or Impedi- 
ment intervene, whereby it is ac- 
celerated, or retarded, or deffected. 
2. That a Body being agitated 


by two Motions at a time, does by 
their compounded Forces paſs thro' 


the ſame Points as it would do, 


weie the two Motions divided and 


acted ſucceſſively. | 
Deſiccative, from deſicco, to draw 


away, or dry up. Medicines are 


thus called wich are drying, and 

ufed to skin over old Sores. 
Deſpumation, from de ſpuma, 

froth off: is the Clarification of 


any Liquor by throwing up its Foul- 


neſs in a Froth, and taking that 


| Deſquammation, from de ſquam- 
ma, ſcales off, expreſſes the clean- 
ſing carious Bones which flake off 


ke Scales. | 

HDeſtillation, or Diſtillation : This 
" a Proceſs very common in both 
Pharmacies; but yet the Rationale 


of it may be ſo little known, 
to make it worth while to be 
ſomewhat particular in its Expla- 


nation; and eſpecially as the Rea- 
-» Toning hereupon will give a good 


Inſight into ſome other Matters of 


- conſequence within the ſame Stu- 


5 


This Proceſs is chiefly ma- 
naged either by the right or ob- 


lique Diſtillation ; the firſt is by the 


Aſcent and Elevation of Particles, 


' Which after deſcend again in the 


Form of Drops, and is uſed when 
the Texture of a Body is ſuch, as 
allows of an eaſy Aſcent, of which 
kind are Vegetables :- but the ob- 
lique is deſigned, for the moſt part, 
for ſuch as conſiſt of heavier Par- 
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ticles, and cannot be raiſed without 
a ſtrong Impulſe, and by the moſt + 
forcible, not ſo high as the top of 
an Alembick; and theſe are almoſt 
all Minerals and Metals. Now the 
Aſcent of Fluids is chiefly promoted 
two ways; firſt upon the account 
of their ſpecifick Levity; and ſe- 
condly, by Impulſe. The firſt way 
of Elevation is manifeſt from this 
Lemma, Viz. That Particles of Bo- 
dies which ſwim in any Fluid, if 
they are ſpecifically lighter, muſt be 
borne upwards by that Fluid. There- 
fore ſince diſtill'd Liquors are carried 
upwards thro' the Air, it's to be 
a nr how they can be ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than the Air. Now a 
Fluid may be ſpecifically lighter than 
another, when under a larger Sur- 
face, it has an equal or leſs Gravi- 
if : According to this. Proportion, 
the Bulk of this Fluid ought to be 
increaſed in Diſtillation : and how 
eaſily by the help of Fire it may be 
increaſed, or, which is the ſame 
thing, rarify'd, one who is but to- 
lerably well verſed in Phyſicks, may 
comprehend. And whoſoever has 
but obſerved a Thermometer, or 
boiling Water, muſt be ſenſible how 
great a Quantity of Air there is 
contained almoſt in all Fluids, and 
what a Force there is in Heat to ra- 
refy it; for Rarefaction is —_— 
but the ſame Quantity of Matter dif- 
fuſed into a greater Space; ſo that 
the ſame Weight remains, tho the 
Bulk. grows much larger. From 
whence 'tis plain, there muſt be a 
greater Number of Pores in the 
rarefy'd Body, which are either in- 
tirely void of all Matter, or at leaſt 
of ſuch Matter as hath any conſi- 
derable Gravity, Further y Bur 507 
it is neceſſary to know, what Pro- 
portion of Rarafaction is ſufficient 
to produce this ſpecifick Leyity. 
And to ſet this Matter in the cleareſt - 
Light, 
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Light, it is moſt proper to begin 
with the ſimpleſt Bodies; as tor 
inſtance, that of Water, Tis 


known by Computation, that the 


Proportion of the ſpecifick Gravity 
of Water to that of Air, is ſome- 
thing more than 800 to 1. Since 


therefore Similar Spheres, or Solids, 


are as the Cubes of their Diameters, 
and the ſpecifick Gravity decreaſes 
reciprocally in the very ſame pro- 
portion as the Cubes of their Dia- 
meters increaſe; in order to make 
a Particle of Water lighter than a 
Particle of Air, no more is neceſ- 
ſary than to rarefy it till its Diameter 
becomes ten times greater, which in 
this Caſe is but a very ſmall degree 
of Rarefaction: for the Cube of 
the Diameter, in a Particle ſo rare- 
fy'd, is 1000, If the Diameter be 
made eleven times greater, the 
Cube will be 1331; and if twelve, 
1728, So that Water when rare- 
fy'd but twelve Degrees, will be a- 
bove doubly lighter than Air. And 
if the Rarefaction be carried on fur- 
ther, it may eaſily be collected from 
the encreaſe of the Numbers, that a 
Particle of Water may be render'd 
almoſt infinitely lighter than Air, 
And to bring this a little nearer to 
the preſent purpoſe, tis manifeſt 
that the Elevation of Bodies, equal- 
ly fluid and heavy, is always pro- 
portionable to their different Apti- 
tude to be rarefy'd ; that is, they 
aſcend quicker = the Application 
of any Force, the more ſuſceptible 
they are of Rarefaction: but in Bo- 
dies whoſe Aptitudes to rarefy are 
equal, the time of Aſcent is to be 
determined by their ſpecifick Gravi- 
. But not only ſpecifick Levity 
erves to elevate Bodies in Diſtilla- 
tion, but an external Impulſe may 
alſo cauſe their Aſcent. The Im- 
pulſe which here we have to do 
with, comes from the Fire, whoſe 
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Particles, tho they are extremely 
ſmall and light, yet it's demonſtrable 
by Mechanicks, that they may raiſe 
Bodies much heavier than themſelves 
by acting upon them with a certain 
Degree of Force: For ſince 44 
Moment of a Body, or that Force 
bygphich it acts upon another, is in 
a compound Ratio of the Quantity 
of Matter and Celerity ; the Cele- © _ 
rity may be ſo increaſed, as to give 
a ſufficient Force to the Body, tho 
the Quantity of Matter in it be ever 

ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy Body 
therefore be ſuppoſed to deſcend 
with no other Moment than what it 
receives from its own Gravity, in 
this Caſe then, the Air, Which is 
much lighter, may be moved with - 
that Celerity, as not only to ſuſtain - -* 
that Body, but to mount it up high- | 
er; and the more rapid the Im * 
of the Air is, or the Surface of the 
Body more diffuſed, the higher ant 
ſwifter will the Elevation be; juſt 
as we ſee Sheets of- Lead ſometimes . 
torn away entire by the Wind, and © 
carry'd aloft throꝰ the Air. In like 
manner, Fire, tho it be a Body 
of very minute Particles, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to ac- 
quire and communicate what Force. 
can be imagined towards removing 
any Obſtacles. When therefore _ | 
the Moment of Fire is augmented 
in the manner explained, ſo as to 
exceed the Force of the diftild. 
Body, it will remove it from its 
former ſituation 3 or what is here 
the ſame thing, becauſe the direQion 

of its Motion tends upwards, will 
carry it up. Thus Particles ſpecift- 


cally heavier than Air, which is con- * 

tained in the Retort, as thoſe of f 
acid Spirits are, aſcend by a more : 
violent Impulſe of the Fire uſed in 2 
Diſtillation, And another material of 


thing which contributes to this pur- * 
poſe, is, That he fame Quaniiry of 
ter 


* 
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Matter is elevated ſo much the ea- 
ſier, in proportion as the Surface is 
- inlarged ; for the more this is diffu- 
ſed, the more Particles of Fire it 
receives: and ſo, having this united 


Force to drive it up, it more eaſily. 


aſcends ; ſo that by the ſame degree 


1 of Fire, Bodies will not equally a- 


riſe, tho' they are equally heavy, if 
there be that difference in their Sur- 
faces already ſuppoſed. The Air 
alſo has no ſmall Share in the Buſi- 
neſe of Impulſe ; for being 2 
by the Fire, it is not only impelled 
upwarqds it ſelf, but carries other 
Particles up with it : And it may be 
learned by many very familiar Ex- 

riments, what Impetus Bodies ſo 
rarefy'd exert. Whoſoever there- 
fore conſiders well theſe three 
Things, viz. Specick Levity, an 


Impelling Force, and the Extent of 


Surface, and what may be effected 
by them, and how many ways, and 
in what Proportions all of them 
may be changed, will very eaſily ac- 
count for all the Variety which is 


found in the ſeveral Proceſſes of 


Diſtillation. 
Duaſudation, from deſudo, to 
ſweat off ; expreſſes a profuſe and 
inordinate Sweating, from what 
Cauſe ſoever. 

Detergent. Medicines under this 


Denomination, are not only ſoft- 


'ning and adheſive, but alſo by a 
liar Activity or Diſpoſition to 
otion, joined with a ſuitable Con- 
figuration of Parts, are apt to abrade 
- and carry along with them ſuch 
Particles as they lay hold on in their 
Paſſage. All Medicines of this In- 
tention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe and 
heal, that is, incarnate or fill up 
with new Fleſh all Ulcerations, and 
Foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, whe- 
ther internal or external, Now to 
do this, in all internal Caſes eſpe- 
cially,the Medicine muſt be ſuppoſed 


to maintain its primary Properties, 


till it arrives at the Place of Action; 
and there it does what entitles it to 
the Appellation of a De tergent and 
a Vulnerary, firſt - its adheſive 
Quality, which conſiſts in the com- 
parative largeneſs of Surface, and 
Flexibility of irs component Parts, 
For by this it very readily falls into 
contact with, and adheres to the 
Slough of ulcerous Exudations, which 
by their looſe Situation are eaſily 
carried along with the Medicine; 
and when ſuch Matter is ſo carried 
away, which is the cleanſing or de- 
terging Part, what was inſtrumental 
in this Office will afterwards ſtick to 
and adhere with the cutaneous Fila- 
ments, until by their Addition, and 
the protruſion of proper Nouriſh- 
ment, ab interno, to the ſame Place, 
the Waſte is made up, that is, the 
Ulcer is ble, And after the ſame 
manner is e Operation of ſuch 
Subſtances he accounted for in ex- 
ternal Application. Ahe warmth 
of their Parts they rarefy, and b 
their adheſive Quality they join wit 
and take off along with them in 
every Dreſſing what is thrown upon 
the Place to which they are applied, 
until a more convenient Matter is 
brought thither by the circulating 
Juices, which it aſſiſts in adhering to, 
and incarnating the eroded Cavities. 
Only this — taken notice of, 
that internally whatſoever of this 
kind is mixed with the animal Fluids, 
by the known Laws of Circulation 
they will be firſt ſeparated and leſt 
behind: For all thoſe Parts which 
are ſpecifically heavieſt, will move 
neareſt the Axis of the Canals, be- 
cauſe their Momenta are the great- 
eſt, and will carry them as near as 
can be in ſtrait Lines; but the light- 
er Parts will always be joſtled tothe 
ng where they ſooneſt meet with 
Out-lets to get quite off, or are 
8 — 
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ſruck into ſueh Cavities we are here 
ſpeaking of, in which they adhere 
and make part of the Subſtance. 
This for the milder Degree of De- 
tergents; and it is eaſy to conceive 
from hence how an increaſe of thoſe 
Qualities of Activity and Adheſion 
conjointly may make a Medicine 
ariſe to the greateſt Efficacy in this 
teſpect. And it is upon this foot 
that all thoſe Medicines operate that 
are given to cleanſe Obſtructions or 
poulneſſes in any of the Viſtera or 
Paſſages; and which may be in- 


; creaſed in Efficacy ſo far as to fetch 


off even the Membranes and Capil- 
lary Veſſels. 

Detonation: This properly ex- 
preſſes ſomewhat more forcible 
than the ordinary crackling of 
Salts in Calcination, as in the goi 
off of the Pulvis or Aurum F 
ninans, or any ſuch like Subſtance, 
from detono, to thunder off. It 
likewiſe is uſed for that Noiſe which 
happens upon the Mixture of Fluids 
that (ment with Violence, as Oil 
of Pürpentine with Oil of Vitriol, 
reſembling the Exploſion of Gun- 
powder. See Decrepitation. 

Detruſor Urine. See Bladder. 

Devarication, expreſſes any two 
things ops. 1" another, and is 
very often applied to the particular 
Tendencies of. the Muſcular Fibres 
when they interſe& each other at 
different Angles, which they fre- 
quently do. 

Dia, in Greek, ſignifying ex or 
cum, of or with, is frequently pre- 
fixed in the Name of ſome Medi- 
cines to the. principal Ingredient 
therein; as Diaſcordium is a Com- 
poſition wherein Scordium is the 
chief Ingredient; Diaſena from Se- 
na, and fo of many others, 

Diabetes: This is a profuſe Diſ- 
charge by Urine, from Jiefaire, 
perugdo, to run through. The evi- 
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too great Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors,' 
whereby the Serum is ſo impregna« © 


ted therewith, that it will not 
tract and join with the Salts of the 


Blood, and therefore runs off by the 
Kidneys ſweet or inſipid. The 


Cure therefore conſiſts in diluting: 


with aqueous Liquids, eſpecially 


thoſe impregnated with a lixivial 
Salt, becauſe they attract the urinary 
Salts moſt, from their Similitude to 


one another, as Lime-Water, and 
and in withdtawing the 


the Me 3 
8 
Piach few. The ſane with Gar- 
gariſm. | 
Diacodium, is the Syrup of Pap- 
pies; from dq ua, cum, with, and 


node, Codia, which in Botany figs ' + - 
nifies the Top or Head of any Plant; 


but by way of Preheminence parti · 
cularly the Poppy. 


Diareſis, is a Diviſion or Solu- + 
tion of Continuity in any part of 
the Body, from quaigſo, divide, to 


divide. 

Diagnoſtict, from dud, per, with 
or thro', and yiydgxe, cognoſcs, to 
know; is that Judgment of a Diſ- 
eaſe that is taken — the preſent 
Symptoms, and Condition of the 
Patient. . 

Diapedeſis, is ſuch a Rupture of 
the ſides of a Veſſel of the Body 


from an internal Cauſe, as leaves 


conſiderable Interſtices between the 
Fibres thro* which the Contents e- 


ſcape, from quad, per, thro', and . _ 


Aue, alis, to leap. 


Diagrydium, is a Preparation of | 


Scammony, which ſee in the Diſ- 
ſatory. » 
N from qu, per, thro", 


and gaire, luceo, to ſhine; is any © 


tranſparent Body that may be ſeen 


thro%,; as the Humours of the Eye, 


the Cornea Tunica, ec. 


Dias 
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hop 
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- Diaphoreſic, ſignifies all Evacua-W Adepoſa, and two Arteries from the | ** 
tion made thro' the Habit of the Lambares. It has two Nerves which wry 
Body and Pores of the Skin; ſee come from the third Yertebre of the In 
Cutts. | Neck, which paſs thro' the Cavi 2 7 
© Diaphoreticks, are thoſe Medi- of the Thorax, and are ö 


cines which procure Sweat. 


Diaphragm, or Midriff, from quæ- 
edle, ſepio, or munio, to hedge, or 


Wall in. It is alſo called Septum 


Part of the Midriff. 


Trunſverſum, or Croſs-W all, ſo cal- 


led from its Situation, becauſe it di- 


vides the Trunk of the Body into 


two Cavities, the Thorax and Ab- 
domen. It is compoſed of two 


Muſcles ; the firſt and ſupegior of 


theſe ariſes from the Sternum, and 
the Ends of the laſt Ribs on each 
Side, Its Fibres from this ſemi- 
circular Origination, tend towards 
their Center, and terminate in a 
Tendon, or Aponeuroſis, which hath 
always been taken for the nervous 
The ſecond 
and inferior Muſcle comes from the 
Feriebre of the Loins by two Pro- 
ductions, of which that on the right 
Side comes from the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Vertebre of the Loins , 
that on the left Side is ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and both theſe Productions 
join and make the lower Part of the 


Part two Branches from the Vena 


ly Twins, or, any thing double, but 


diſperſed 
in the Muſcles of the Midriff In 
its natural Situation it is convex on 
the upper Side towards the Breaſt, 
and concave on its lower Side to- 
wards the Belly: therefore when 
its Fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt 
become plain on each Side, and 
conſequently the Cavity of the Breaſt 
is enlarged to give — to the 
Lungs to receive the Air in Inſpira- 
tion; and the Stomach and Inteſ- 
tines are preſſed for the Diſtribu- 
tion of the Chyle : but it diminiſhes 
the Cavity of the Breaſt, when it 
reſumes its natural Situation, and 
preſſes the Lungs for the Expulſion 
of the Air in Expiration. 

Diary Fever, is a Fever of one 
Day. See Ephemera. | 

Diarrhea, from Jiappia, . 
to flow thro? ; is a Flux of the Belly, 
whereby a Perſon frequently goes to 
ſtool ; and it is cured either by pur- 
ging off the Cauſe, or reſtringing 
the Bowels. | 

Diarthroſis, from qu, cum, with, 
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Midriff, which joins its Tendons and &gIpoy, Membrum, ſignifies any ws 
with the Tendon of the other, ſo as kind of Articulation of the Bones; f. 
that they make but one Membrane, but icularly when the Joint is pr 
or rather Partition. It is covered capable of conſiderable Motion : 
with a Membrane on its upper Side, and of this there are two ſorts, the I ,,1 
and by the Periton aum on the lower Enarthroſis or Arthrodia, and Gin- wi 
Side. It is pierced in the Middle, glymus. See Articulation. bl 
for the Paſſage of the Vena Cava; Diaſtole. See Artery, 
in its lower Part for the OEſopha · Diatheſes, ſignifies any particular MW an 
gus, and the Nerves which go to the Diſpoſition of the Body, either good M 
upper Orifice of the Stomach, and or bad. Be 
betwixt the Productions of the in- Diatribus, Diateſſaron, and Dia- up 
ferior Muſcle, paſſes the Aorta, the pente, from qu cum, with, and Wl 7, 
I Thoracick Dutt, and the Vena Azy- the Words ſignifying three, four, in 
gos. It receives Arteries and Veins and five; are Medicines conſiſti th 
called Phrenice, from the Cava and of ſo many Ingredients _. » by 
Aorta; and ſometimes on its lower Didymoi, idiot, lignines fitict- 
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the Teſticles ; whence Epididymi, 
which ſee under Parts of Genera- 
tion proper to Men. 

Diet. The dietetic part of Medi- 
cine is no inconſiderable Branch of 
Medicine, and ſeems to require a 
much greater ſhare of regard than 
it commonly meets with. A great 
variety of Diſtempers might be re- 
moved bythe Obſervance of a pro- 
per Diet and Regimen, without 
the aſſiſtance of Medicine; were it 
not for the Impatience of the Suf- 
ferers. However it may on all 
Occaſions come in as a proper Aſ- 


ſiſtant to the Cure, which ſome- fi 


times cannot be performed with a 
due Obſervance of the Non-Natu- 
rals, That Food is in general 
thought the beſt and — con- 
ducive to long Life, which is moſt 
ſimple, pure, and free from Acri- 
mony; not too volatile, but ſuch as 
approaches neareſt to the Nature of 
our own Bodies in an healthy State, 
or capable of being eaſieſt convert- 
ed into their Subſtance by the wis 
vite humana; after it has been du- 
ly prepared by the Art of Cookery : 
But the Nature, Compoſition, Vir- 
tues and Uſes of particular Ali- 
ments, can never be learnt to Satis- 
faction without the Aſſiſtance of 
Practical Chymiſtry, | 
Dieteticks is that part of Phyſick 
which conſiders the way of living 
with relation to Food, or Diet ſuita- 
ble to any particular Caſe. 
Digaſtricus, from is, bis, twice, 
and ase, Venter, a Belly, is a 
Muſcſt ſo called from its double 
Belly, It ariſeth fleſhy from the 
upper Part of the Proceſſus Maiſtoi- 
daus, and deſcending it contracts 
into a round Tendon, which paſſes 
thro* the Stylohyoidens, and an an- 
nular Ligament which is faſtned to 


che Og Hyoides ; then it grows fleſhy 


* 
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middle of the Edge of the lower 
Jaw, where it is inſerted, When 
it acteth, it pulleth the lower Jau 
down, by the help of an annular 
Pully, which alters its Direction. 
Digeſtion Animal, is the Diſſo- 
lation or Separation of the Alimenes. - 
into ſuch minute Parts as are fitg@ 
enter the lacteal Veſſels, and circus 
late with the Maſs of Blood; or 
it is the ſimple breaking of the Co- 
heſion of all the little Molecules 
which compoſe the Subſtances. we 
feed upon. Now the principal A- 
gents employ'd in this Action, are, 
rſt, the Saliva, the Juice of the 
Glands in the Stomach, and the L. 
quors we drink, whoſe chief Pro- 
perty is to ſoften the Aliments, 
as they are Fluids which+eafily-en- 
ter the Pores of moſt Bodies, aud 
ſwelling them break their moſt-ins 
timate Coheſions. And ho pro- 


digious a Force Fluids acting in fuck. * 8 q | 


a manner have, may be learned 
from the Force that Water, with 
which a Rope is wetted, has 

raiſe a Weight faſtned to, and fi 

tained at one end of it; and this 
Force is much augmented by the 
Impetus which the Heat of the Sto- 
mach gives to the Particles of the 
Fluid : nor does this Heat promote 


Digeſtion only thus, but likewiſe |... "i 
the Air contained in 


by rarefying 
the Pores of the Food, which helps 
to burſt its Parts aſunder, And 
therefore ſuch Liquors as are moſt 


fluid, or whoſe Particles have the __ 


leaſt — are moſt proper for 
Digeſtion, becauſe they can the 
moſt eaſily inſinuate themſelves ins 


to the Pores of the Aliments ; and, 
of all others, Water ſeems to be the 
fitteſt for this Uſe : for tho* ſome 


ſpirituous Liquors may as eaſily pe- 
netrate the Subſtances We feel - 
ropetys 
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Digeſtion; and that is, their Par- 
ticles have a ſtrong attractive Force, 
by which when imbibed into the 
— — of our Victuals, they draw 
their Parts nearer to one another, 
contract and harden, inſtead of 
ſwelling and diſſolving them. It is 
by this Property that they preſerve 
animal and vegetable Subſtances 
from corrupting; not but that we 
find they ſometimes help Digeſtion, 
. as they irritate and excite the Coats 
of the Stomach to a ſtronger Con- 
traction: and therefore when they 
are duly diluted, they may not only 
be uſeful, but requiſite, When 
the Food is thus prepared, its Parts 
are ſoon ſeparated —— one an- 
other, and diſſolved into a Fluid 
with the Liquors in the Stomach, 

the continual Motions of its 
Sides, whoſe abſolute Power is de- 
monſtrated to be equal to the Preſ- 
ſure of 117088 Pound Weight: To 
which if be added the abſolute 
Force of the Diaphragm, and Muſ- 
cles of the Abdomen, which like- 
wiſe conduce to Digeſtion, the Sum 
will amount to 250734 Pound 
Weight. See Nutrition. 

Digeſtion Chymical, is that Solu- 
tion of Bodies which is made by 
Menſtruums, with the Aſſiſtance of 
Fire, and differs from Solution little 
elſe than in requiring ſuch Aſſiſ- 
tance: And to underſtand this a- 
right, it is neceſſary to ſhew how 
the Particles of Bodies can by this 
Proceſs be diffuſed every way, and 
ſuſtained in the Aſenſtruum. And 


this the more deſerves to be account- 


ed for, becauſe theſe ſolid Particles 
have not the ſame ſpecifick Gravity 
as the Liquors in which they ſwim. 
Tho the Nature of a perfectly fluid 
Body be ſuch, as that the Particles 
which conſtitute it, do very readily 
give way upon the ſmalleſt Impulſe, 
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y which they hurt rather than help 


DI 
and recede from one another; yet 
there is found in moſt Liquors ſome 
Degree of Tenacity : and from 
hence ariſes ſuch a Coheſion of 
Parts, as cannot be broken without 
ſome Force, And tho indeed thig 
Force of Coheſion in Liquors ſeems 
to be but little or none at all, when 
compared with what we experience 
in Solids, yet we find it can make 
ſome Reliftance. And as the Force 
in Liquors is either ſtronger or 
weaker, ſo it produces a Variety of 
Effects, differing more or leſs from 
the Phenomena, which would natu- 
rally flow from a perfect Fluid. So 
that tho by the Laws of Hydroſta- 
ticks, every Corpuſcle, how ſubtile 
ſoever, if put into a Fluid which is 
ſpecifically lighter, muſt neceſſarily 
ſink to the Bottom; yet we find 
ſome heavy Bodies, ſuch as Gold, 
ec. when reduced into thin Plates, 
will be ſuſtained in Spirit of Wine, 
This Force therefore of Tenacity, 
which reſiſts the Motion of Bodies 
in a Fluid, is proportional to the 
number of Parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the Surface of the 
Body which we would have move 
in the Fluid. Hence it is that ſince 
the Surface of a Body may be en- 
larged, without altering any thing 
of its Gravity, the Reſiſtance of a 
Fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 
equal the Force of Gravity, which 
carries the Body downwards. And 
a Body, tho ſpecifically heavier than 
a Fluid in which it is immerſed, 
may be very well ſuſtained in that 
Fluid, provided it he reduced into 
very ſmall Particles ; becauſe the 
Gravity of a Body thus reduced into 
ſmall Particles, decreaſes in a much 
greater Proportion than the Surface 
does; or, which is proportional to 
it, the Tenacity of the Fluid : ſo 
that at length the Reſiſtance ariſing 
from its Tenacity, will be equal * 
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the Gravity of Particles, and ſo bin- 

der their Deſcent. And therefore, 
both in Solution and Digeſtion it is 
a general Rule, that if the Gravity 

of a Body is to the Tenacity of the 

Fluid, as P to 1, and if the Body be 
then ſubdivided, ſo that the Diame- 
ters of the Parts be to that of the 
Whole as 1 to P, the Reſiſtance 
which the Particles will meet with 
in their Deſcent will be equal to 
their Gravity ; for ſince their Weight 
is , but their Surface ph, the 
Gravity will be to the Reſiſtance as 
b to pa, or as 1 to 1, So that 
by this we may underſtand how 
the Corpuſcles of Metals ſwim in 
c Menſtruums, which are ſpecifically 

| lighter, as Gold in the Spirit of 
Nitre, which is drawn off from 
| Bezoar Mineral, tho the Gravity of 
Gold be 15 times greater, And in 

N the ſame manner we may under- 

. W ſtand how Corpuſcles, ſpecifically 

» WI heavier, are ſuſpended in any other 

s W Menfiruum. And it is for the ſame 
e Reaſon that ſuch as are lighter can- 
© W not riſe up to the Surface: for the 
e Preſſure of Fluids being equal eve- 
ry way, the ſuperior Parts act reci- 
procally on the inferior ; ſo that the 
ſame Force which keeps the heavy 
Partictes from ſinking, will not 
permit thoſe which are lighter to 
aſcend. The Uſe of this in Phar- 
macy is to extract the Particles 
which are more volatile, by a cer- 
tain Menſiruum, and to mix them 
intimately with it. To this end, a 
m Fire is commonly uſed, that 
the Corpuſcles which are moſt vo- 
latile may ſeparate as it were of 
their own accord : for a fierce Fire 
forces out the Faces as well as the 
finer Particles; and if it does not 


it will not fail 
neſs, 


 Digeſtive;, are ſuch Unguents, 


ſpoiling its Clear- 
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rations, as being applied to 
Fr ounds, tend to Aan heal 
them, and promote the Diſcharge 
of a laudable Matter. See Ripener 
and Detergent. toi 
Digeſtor, a ſtrong Veſſel or En- 
gine, contrived by M. Papin,where- 
in to boil, with a very ſtrong Heat, 
any bony Subſtances, ſo as to re- 
duce them into a fluid State. 
Digitus, a Finger. The Fingers 
and Thumb in each Hand conſiſt of 
fifteen Bones, there being three to 
each Finger; they are a little con- 
vex and round towards the Back of 
the Hand, but hollow and plain to- 
wards the Palm, except the laſt, 
where the Nails are. The Order of 
their Diſpoſitions is called firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Phalanx, The firſt 
is longer than the ſecond, and the 
ſecond longer than the third. The 
upper Extremity of the firſt Bone 
of each Finger has a little Sinus 
which receives the round Head of 
the Bones of the AMetacarpus. The \ 
upper Extremity of the ſecond and 
third Bones of each Finger hath two 
ſmall Sinus's parted by a little Pro- 
tuberance ; and the lower Extre- 
mity of the firſt and ſecond Bones 
of each Finger has two Protube- 
rance, divided by a ſmall Sinus. 
The two Protuberances are received 
into the two Sinus's of the up 
Extremity of the ſecond and third 
Bones; and the ſmall Sinus re- 
ceives the little Protuberance of the 
ſame End of the ſame Bones. The 
firſt Bone of the Thumb is like to 4 


the Bones of the Metacarpus, and i; ad 


is joined to the Wriſt, and ſecond” 1 
of the Thumb, as they are to the-“? 


Wrift and firſt of the Fingers. 2 *y 
8 ke 


the firſt Bones of the Fingers, and it 
is joined to the Wird, as 
they are to the Bones of the Mera- 


ſecond Bone of "he Fingers 
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„ and ſecond of the Fingers. 

The Fingers are moved ſide- ways 
2 upon their firſt Joint. Beſides 
e Bones there are ſome ſmall 
ones, called Oſſa Seſamoidaa, be- 
cauſe they reſemble Seſamum Grains: 
they are reckoned about twelve in 
each Hand; they are placed at the 
-Joints of the Fingers under the 
Tendons of the Flexores Digitorum, 


10 which they ſerye as ſo many 
»Pullies. 


Dilatation, is the laying open 
any Orifice, or the Lips of a Vound 
wider; or the Extenſion of any 


2 Veſſel. And a 


Dilatorium, is an Inſtrument with 
which Surgeons dilate any Part, 
- Dilute, is to thin a Fluid by the 
Addition of a thinner thereunto, 
And ſuch things are called 

Diluents, or Dilutors ; ſuch as 
common Whey, Ptiſans, and Ju- 
leps, which in reſpect of the Blood 


min a State of ewes” are thinner 
a 


than it, and therefore ſaid to thin it. 
Dimenſion, is either Length, 
Breadth, or Thickneſs ; all which 
when conſidered together, are cal- 
Jed the Trine Dimenſion, As a 
Line has only Length; a Surface, 
Length and Breadth ; and a Body, 
or Solid, has all three Dimenſions. 
Dilatores Naſi, are ſmall thin 
Muſcles having a double Order of 
Fibres decuſſating each other, ari- 
fing from the Os Maxillare, and in- 
ſerted into the ſides of the Ale ; 


they dilate the Noſtrils. 


Dinos, the ſame with Vertigo, an 
apparent turning round of the 


Objects of Sight, together with a 


Failure of the Limbs, proceeding 

from the ſame Cauſes as the Apo- 

plexy, tho in a leſs Degree. 
Dioptrics, concern the different 


_ Refraftions of Light paſſing thro” 
different Mediums, as the Air, Wa- 
ter, Glalles, cc. 8 


1 
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-* Diploe, expreſſes the two Plates of 


the Cranium, which ſee ; Rolfinkius 
alſo applies it to the Crerws, which 


he ſays conſiſts of two Membranes 
in like manner jointed, and divi- 


ſible. | 
Diradiation, or Irradiation, ſtrict. 
ly ſignifies to dart out Light; and is 


applied by ſome Anatomiſts to the 
ſudden Invigoration of the Muſcles 


by the animal Spirits. 

Direction, is the Line of Motion 
that any Body obſerves according to 
the Force impreſſed upon it; and is 
often called the Line of Direction. 

Diſcous, or Diſcoidal, is a Term 
uſed by Botaniſts to denote the 
middle, plain, and flat Part of ſome 
Flowers, ſuch as the Flos Solis, &c, 
becauſe it is in Figure like the an- 
tient Diſcus, which was a round 
Quoit uſed by the Romans in their 
Exerciſes. 

Diſcutient, applied to Medicines, 
ſignifies ſuch as have a Power to 
repel or drive back the Matter of 
Tumours into the Blood, with per- 
mitting it to ſeparate. It alſo ſome- 
times means the ſame as Carmina- 
tive Yau ſee. 

Diſeaſe, is an irregular Circula- 
tion, of the animal Fluids. See 
Morbus. 

Diſtocation, is a Bone put out of 
Joint; the ſame as Luxaliox. 

Diſpeu/ation, is the Weighing and 
Meaſuring out the proper Quantities 
of „e Ne for a compound Me- 
dicine; and 

Diſpenſatory, is a Book of Rules 
directing ſuch Quantities. 

Diſſection, cutting aſunder, the 
ſame as Anatomy. v 


Diſſimilar, conſiſting of Parts un- 


like in Figure, or other Properties. 


Diſſolution, is a Term very laxl 
uſed in Pharmacy to ſignify the dil- 
ſolving, or making thinner any Sub- 
ſtances; but as it concerns the re- 
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Fluidity by the Help of ſome Li- 
r, it will beſt be explained. by 


the Solution of Salts, whica is the 


moſt ſimple Operation that falls 
under this Head, And this Motion 
may very well be accounted for by 
that attractive Force which is ſo ye- 

extenſive in natural Philoſophy, 

at there is no kind of Matter, but 
what is under its Influence, It may 
be obſeryed, that the Corpuſcles of 
Salts, which are the moſt ſimple of 
any, are withal very minute, and 
for their Bulk very ſolid ; and there- 


fore exert a very ſtrong attractive 


Force, which, ceteris paribus, is pro- 
portional tothe Quantity of Matter. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the 
Particles of Water are more ſtrong- 
ly attracted by the faline Particles, 
than they are by one another: The 
Particles of Water therefore cohe- 
ring but looſly, and being eaſily 
movable, approach the Corpuſcles 
of Salts, and run as it were into 
their Embraces; and the Motion of 
them is quicker or flower, accor- 
ding to their lefs or greater Diſ- 
tances ; the attractive Force in all 
Bodies being ſtrongeſt at the Point 
of Contact. Therefore if Salt be 
thrown into the middle of a Diſh 
full of Water, we ſhall find the a- 
queous Particles, which are in the 
middle of the Diſh, ſharp and pun- 
gent to the Taſte ; but the Water 
upon the ſides of the Veſſel almoſt 
inſipid, So that when ſuch a Mo- 
tion once ariſes, the aqueous Parti- 
cles are carried with ſome Force to- 
wards the Salts, and the Moment 
of them is to be eſtimated from the 
Ratio of their Weight and Celerity 
conjun@ly, By the Force of this 
Impulſe they open to themſelves a 

age into the Pores of the Salts, 
which are very numerous; and at 
length they break and divide their 


\ 


Texture, that all Coheſion of thee 


Parts is deſtroy'd ; hereupon being 
ſeparated, and removed to a — 


venient Diſtance from one another, 
ney are diſperſed, and float here 
and there about the Water. See 
Fuſion, Solution, and Prop, 14. un- 
der Particles, ; n 

Diſtenſion, is when Parts are 
ſtretched beyond their natural Size, 

' Diſtillation. See Deſtillation. 


= 


Diſtrattion, from de from, and 


traho to draw, is pulling a Fibre or 


Membrane beyond its natural ex- 


tent; and what is capable of this 


Enlargement, is ſaid to be Diſtrae- 


tile. See Fibre. 
Divinum, is uſed variouſly by 
phyſical Writers, and ſometimes by 
the ſame Perſon; and Hzppocrates 
himſelf does not always keep to it 
the ſame Senſe ; but the Chymiſts 
and Medicine-Makers have moſt de- 
viated from the proper Meaning of 
the Word, by applying it very con- 
ceitedly to fore 
Virtues they had extravagant Opi 
nions, as it is by Fernelius to a Wa 


ter, by Scultetus to a Cerate, and by 


others to a Plaiſter, lately expunged 
the London-Diſpenſatory, 'Y 


Diureſis, from , per, thro?, 
and piw, fluo, to flow; is uſed P | 


expreſs that Separation which 
made of the Urine by the Kidneys : 


and what moſt promotes ſuch a Se- 
paration, is called tt 
Diureticł, ſuch Medicines as work 


by Urine. 

Diverge : Thoſe Rays are ſaid ſo 
to do, which going from a Point of 
the viſible Object, are diſperſed, 


and continually depart from one 
Another, accordin 


moved from the Object. The Fi- 
bres or Threads alſo which from a 
Point ſpread themſelves upon any 


Muſcle or Membrane, are frequent- 
ly, ſignify'd by the ſame Term. 
K Divi- 


things, of whoſe 


as they are re- 
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Diviſbiliey, is- that Property of 
a Body whereby it is conceived to 
have Parts, and into which it ma 
actually or mentally be divid 


All Quantity is infinitely diviſible ; 


yet this cannot be actually effected, 
ecauſe when any Quantity is di- 
vided into any Number of Parts, 
every one of thoſe Parts is further 
diviſible into as many more Parts, 
and ſo on: ſo that there can be no 
ſuch thing as a determinate Num- 
ber of Parts in any continued Quan- 
dicina, is under- 


Dogmatica 


ö ſtood of that State of Medicine which 


adds Reaſon to Experience; from 


* nic, cenſeo, to judge: and the 


divine Hippocrates was the firſt of 
this Diſtinction, called 

Dogmatici, Phyſicians who rea- 
ſoned upon Experience, in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe Sects who were called 
Methodiſts and Empiricks, and con- 
ducted their Practice only by Obſer- 
vation and Example, without exa- 
mining into the Reaſons for ſuch 


= particular Proceedings. 


Dorſum, is the hinder-part of the 
Thorax, tho as tranſlated Back, it 
includes the Loins alſo; and Dor- 
um Mantis, and Pedis, is the out- 
ſide of the Hand and Foot : hence 

Dorſale is applied to Diſtempers, 
whoſe Seat is ſuppoſed in the Back, 
as the Tabes Dorſalis ; and to ex- 
ternal Remedies, as Emplaſtrum 
Dorſale, and the like. | 

Doſe, is ſo much of any Medicine 
as is taken at one time. 


Drachm, in Medicine, is the 


'eighth part of an Ounce, and con- 
tains three Scruples or ſixty Grains. 
Draco, is known well enough in 
Its common Signification ; but the 
Chymiſts have grievouſly tortured 
it to a great many Purpoſes, tho 
moſt of them very unintelligible, 
eſpecially thoſe of Baſil Valentine, 
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5 
in that moſt incomprehenſible Book 


called his Laſt Will and Teſtament. 
Quercetan applies it both to ſome 


Preparations of Quickſilver and An. 


timony; and the Draco Mitigatus 
hath long obtained as a Name for 
the Mercurius Dulcis : But theſe 
Whimſies are now almoſt in con- 
tempt. 

Draſtick, from JegrinGr, atti- 
vus, brisk ; is a Medicine that works 
with ſpeed, as Jalap, Scammony, 
and the ſtronger Purges. 

Drauers. See Ripeners. 

Dropax, is an external ſtimula- 
ting form of Medicine, applied in 
the manner of a Plaiſter, to cauſe 
a Redneſs, Heat, and Tumour in 
the Part that is grown ſenſeleſs or 
benumbed. Pitch; Galbanum, Pel- 
litory, Sal-armoniac, exc. are gene- 
rally uſed for this Purpoſe. 

Dropſy. See Hydrops. 

Duttus, by Anatomiſts, expreſſes 
any Canal, Pipe, or Conveyance ; 
hence 

Ductus Adipoſi, are a Net of 
ſmall Veſſels, which Malpighi boy: 
poſes to bring the Fat into the Cells 
which preſerve it; but their Riſe 
cannot yet be diſcovered, and their 
Appearance is uncertain. 

Ductus Biliarius. See Jecur. 

Ductus Chyliſerus. See Ductus 
Thoracicus. 

Ductus Communis Choledocus. See 
Jecur. . 

Ductus Cyſticus. See Cyſticus 
Ductus. | 
Ductus Hepaticus. See Jecur. 

Ductus Lachrymales, are the ex- 
cretory Ducts of the Glandule La- 
chrymales; which ſee. 

Ductus Pancreaticus. 
creas. 


See Pan- 


Ductus Salivales, are the Pipes 


which ſpew out the Saliva from ſe- 
veral Glands into the Mouth; which 


ſee under their reſpective Names. 
Dudius 
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Ductus Thoracicus. See Lacleal outſide next the Skull, It has three 
Veins, Proceſſes made by the doubling of | 


Ductus Urinarius, the ſame with 
Urethra; which fee. | 

Duodenum. This is the firſt Di- 
viſion of the Inteſtines, and about 


twelve Fingers breadth_long ; it is 


continued to the Pylorus, from 
which turning downwards, it runs 
under the Stomach immediately a- 
bove the Yertebre, towards the left 
ſide, and ends at the firſt of the 
Windings under the Colon. At its 


lower-end there are two Canals, rates the Cerebrum from the Cerebel- * 
which open in its Cavity; one lum down to the Medulla Oblongata, 
comes from the Liver and Gall that the Weight of the cerebrum 
bladder, called the Ductus commu- may not offend the Cerebellum 
nis Choledocus; and the other from which lies under it. This Process 


the Pancreas, called Pancreaticus. 
Its Paſſage is ſtraiter, and its Coats 
thicker than any of the three upper 
Diviſions of the Inteſtines. 
Duplicature, is the Doubling of 
any Membranes, when they go off 
to ſome diſtance, and return again. 
Dura Mater, is a ſtrong and 
thick Membrane which covers all 
the Cavity of the Cranium ; it con- 
tains the whole Brain ſomewhat 
looſely, that the Veſſels which run 
between its Duplicature, and upon 
the Surface of the Brain, be not too 
much preſſed by the Skull. It ſticks 
very cloſe to the Baſis of the Skull, 
and to its Sutures, by the Fibres and 
Veſſels it ſends to the Pericranium ; 
it is faſtened to the Pia Mater and 
the Brain, by the Veſſels which paſs 
from one to the other. It gives a 
Coat or Covering to all the Nerves. 


which riſe from the Brain to the 


Medulla Spinalis, and to all the 
Nerves which riſe from it. Its Sur- 
face is rough towards the Skull, and 
ſmooth towards the Brain, It is a 
double Membrane woven of ſtrong 
Fibres, which may be plainly ſeen 


1 


its inner Membrane. 


The firſt riſes 
from a narrow beginning from the 
Criſta Galli, to which it is faſtened; 


and as it approaches the hind- part 


of the Head, it grows broader and 
broader, till it terminates where the 


longitudinal Sinus ends. It divides 


the Cerebrum into two Hemiſpheres, 


near as deep as the Corpus Calloſum. 
It reſembles a Sickle, and therefore 


is called Falx. The ſecond ſepa» 


is very ſtrong and thick, and in ra- 


venous Beaſts it is for the moſt part 
bony, becauſe of the violent Mo- 


tion of their Brain. The third is 


the ſmalleſt ; it ſeparates the exter- 


nal Subſtance of the hinder- part of 


the Cerebellum into two Protube- 
In this Membrane there 


rances. 


are ſeveral Sinus's or Channels, 


which run between its internal and 
external Membrane: of theſe there 


are four principal ones, which are 


2 


the Sinus longitudinalis, which riſes 


deſeribed; the firſt is 


from the blind Hole in the upper- 


rt of the criſta Galli; it runs », * 


ong the upper- part of the Falx, and 
ends with it, and lies exactly under 


the Sutura Sagittalis. Into this Si- 
nus the Veins of the Brain, and 
ſome of the proper Veins of the 
Dura Mater, bring back the Blood 
which they receive from the Arte- 
ries, Of theſe Veins ſome running; 
obliquely from the fore-part of the 


Brain backwards, and others con- 


trary from the hind-part forwards, 
keep a little Space between the Du- 
plicature of the Membrane, as the 


= 


— 
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on its inſide, but very little on its Ureters do upon the Bladder, and 1 
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R 
fa they open in the Sinus. In this 
there are ſeveral ſmall Cells and 
round Ligaments, which go from 
one ſide of the Cavity to the other. 
Theſe by their Elaſticity, further the 
Motion of the Blood. The ſecond 
and third Sinus's which this pours 


into, are the lateral; they ariſe 


from the end of the i wow which 
they open, and going down upon 
the ſides of the Occipital Bone, in a 
crooked way, they paſs thro' the 
ſame Hole with the eighth Pair of 


Nerves, and diſcharge themſelves in- 


to the internal Jugulars. Into theſe 
Sinus's ſome Veins, and the other 
Sinus's diſcharge themſelves. The 


© Fourth Sinus runs by the broad Extre- 


mity of the Falx, and opens where 
the lateral Sinus's join the Longi- 
tudinal. This meeting of the four 
Sinus's is called Torcular. It receives 
the Blood at its other Extremity 
from the Plexus Choroides. Beſides 


—theſe, there are more of inferior 


Note mention d by ſome curious 
Anatomiſts, as Du Ferney, Dr. Rid- 
ley, &c. which ſee. Their Uſe is 
to receive the Blood of the adja- 
cent Parts from the Veins, to which 
they are as ſo many Trunks which 


diſcharge the Blood into the internal 


Jugulars. The Veſſels of the Du- 
Mater, are firſt a Branch from 
the Carotidal, whilſt it is in its long 
Canal, which is diſperſed in the 
fore and lower Part of the Dura 


Aater; ſecondly, an * which 


enters the Hole of the Skull, called 
Foramen Arteria Dure Matris : It 
is diſperſed on the ſides of this Mem- 
brane, and runs as high as the Si- 
nus longitudinalis. The Vein which 
accompanies the Branches of this 


Artery, goes out of the Skull by the 


Foramen Lacerum. Thirdly, a Branch 
of the vertebral Artery and Vein, 


| my 
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they are diſperſed in the hind-part 
of the Dura Mater, The Blood 
which is brought by the Arteries is 
carried back by Cas Veins, which 
go out at the ſame Holes by which 
the Arteries enter : But in caſe the 
Swelling of the Arteries by a pre- 
ternatural Turgeſcence of the Blood 
ſhould compreſs the Veins as th 

go out of the Skull, which might 
eaſily happen, ſecing it has more 
Arteries than Veins; therefore there 
are ſeveral other Veins which inoſ- 
culate with the Arteries, and which 
carry the Blood from them into 
two ſmall Veins, which are on the 
ſides of the longitudinal Sinus“: 
'tis theſe Veins which open into this 
Sinus, that the Blood which was 
ſtopt in the other way, may have a 
free Circulation in this, It hath al- 


ſo Nerves from the Branches of the 


fifth Pair, which give it an exquiſite 
Senſe. It has a Motion of Syſtole 
and Diaſtole, which is cauſed by the 
Arteries which enter the Skull, No 
doubt the great Number of Arteries 
in the Brain contribute more to it, 
than thoſe few proper to it ſelf, 
which ma ai a little, tho not 
2 ſenſibly, becauſe of their Small- 
neſs and Paucity. The Uſe of the 
Dura Mater is to cover the Brain, 
the ſpinal Marrow, and all the 
Nerves, to divide the Cerebrum in 
two, and to hinder it from preſſing 
the Cerebellum. 

Duſtocia, ſignifies a difficult 
Birth. 

Dyota, is a circulatory Veſſel, 
the lower Part whereof is faſhion'd 
like a Cucurbit, and whereto an 
Alembick is adapted. 

Dyſeraly, from 7 male, bad, 
an £015 or egi, emperamen- 
ee is an ill Ha- 


0. 


bit of Body, as a Jaundice, or the 
- which laſt paſſes thro' the Hole be- lik 
bind the occipital Apophyſes, where 


. > eta” 
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ficult cure, as they are particularly 


in dropſical or moiſt Conſtitutions, 


where a conſtant Drain of Humours 
is hard to be prevented. 

Dyſentery, from que, mah, bad, 
2 ego, Inteflinum, a Bowel, and 
pic, fluo, to run; is a Looſeneſs 
wherein very ill Humours flow off 
by Stool, and are alſo ſometimes 
attended with Blood. The Cure is 
in Aſtringents, Balſamicks, and 
healing Broths. 

Dyſpepſy, from qus, male, bad, 
and gin]e, coquo, to concoct; is a 
bad Digeſtion, and is generally con- 
fined to the Office of the Stomach, 


and internal, The external is 

o divided into two Parts, of 
which the upper is called Pinna, or 
the Wing, the lower Fibra, or 
Lobe. The Parts of the Pinna, are 
the Helix, which is the outer Circle 
or Border of the Ear; the Antihe- 
lix, which is the Semicircle within 
the other: The lower End of the 
Semicircle makes a little Promi- 
nence, which is called Antitragus; 
becauſe there is another Promi- 
nence, juſt oppoſite to it, which is 
called Tragus, by reaſon of ſome 
Hair that is upon it. The Cavity 
made by the Extremity of the Helix 
is ealled Concha: The Hollow in 
the middle of the Ear is called Alve- 
arium, and has a Hole which leads 
to the Tympanum, named Meatus 
Auditorius. This external Part is 
compoſed of the Skin, a Carti- 
lage, and a little Fat, The Skin is 
thin and ſinooth ; its Glands ſeem 
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Dyſelchia, ſignifies Ulcers of dif- Bitters and Subaſtringents are 


difficulter, - 
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Remedy, 

Dyſpnes, from Jy $5 
hardly; and at, ſpiro, to breathe; 
is a difficulty of breathing, as in an 
Aſthma ; which may proceed from 
various Cauſes, and therefore the 
Means of Cure are to be contrived 
accordingly, 


* Dyſuria, from qe, malt, and 


decor, Urina, Urine, and pic, flue, 
to flow; is a difficulty in makin 
Urine, from divers Cauſes, a 
therefore accordingly to be cured. 
The ſame Particle que, is alſo ap- 
plied to many other things, only to 


expreſs their being in an ill State, 


* 


to differ from the common milliavy 


Glands of the Skin, in that both in 


Young and Old they frequently flow 
with an unctious Humour, which 
dries to a ſort of Scurf in the Con- 
cha. Theſe are called Glandale 
Sebacea. The Skin ſticks cloſe to 
the Cartilage by means of the Mem- 
brana Adipeſa, whoſe Cells contain 


no Fat but in the Lobe of the Ear, 


where the Cartilage does not reach. 
The Veſſels of the external Ear are 


Arteries from the Carotide Veins, 
go to the Jugulares, ane 
m the Portio Dura, and 


which 

Nerves 
ſecond Pair of the Neck. It is tied 
to the back of the Os Petroſum by a 
ſtrong Ligament which comes from 


* 
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its. "i 
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the backſide of the Pinna. Tho ie : 
has but a very obſcure Motion, yet 


it has two Muſcles , the firſt ariſes 
from the outſide of the frontal 


Muſcle, where it joins the Crota- 
phite, and is inſerted into the upper - 


back-part 8 2 Pinna: The Ln 
f 3 
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cond ariſes from the upper and fore- 
moſt Part of the Proceſſus Mammil- 
laris, and is inſerted into the middle 
and back- part of the Concha. The 
firſt ſhould draw the Ear upwards, 
and the ſecond downwards and 
backwards, but the continual bind- 
ing of the Ears when young, de- 
rives us of their Uſe. The Uſe 
of the external Ear is like a Tunnel 
to Mm the Sounds, which by its 
Ridges and Hollows are directed to 
the Meatus Auditorius, the firſt part 
of the internal Ear. This is a Con- 
duit which goes from the middle of 
the Concha to the TIympanum; it is 
near an Inch long, about three or 
four Lines, or twelfth Parts of an 
Inch, wide; and its Paſſage is not 
ſtrait but crooked, paſſing firſt up- 
wards and then downwards, when it 
has a ſmall Tendency upwards a- 
gain, and the lower part of its Ex- 
ttremity bends a little down to the 
obliquity of the Membrana Tympant. 
The beginning of this Paſſage is 
cartilaginous, = a Continuation 
of the Concha contrafted ; the End 
of it is bony, which makes the 
greateſt part of the upper and back- 
part of the Meatus, as the Cartilage 
does of the lower and fore-part. 
The whole Cavity within is lined 
with a Membrane, which ſeems to 
be a Continuation of the Skin which 
covers the Auricula, and which 
grows thinner and thinner as it ap- 
proaches the Tympanum. On the 
ack- ſide of this Membrane there 
is a great number of little Glands, 
whoſe excretory Ducts bring into 
the Meatus a yellow Excrement, 
Whoſe Bitterneſs and Viſcidity. hin- 
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ders Inſe&s from approaching the 


* Membrana Tympani, which it like- 
wiſe preſerves againſt the Injuries 
of Air. The Cartilage is always 
lit, and frequently in more than 
one place. The Meatus has the 
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ſame Veſſels which the external Ear 
has, and both have a Vein which 


paſſes thro* the eleventh of the ex- 
ternal Holes of the Skull, and diſ- 


charges it ſelf into the lateral Si- 


nuss. The inner Extremity of the 


Meatus is cloſed with a thin tran- 


ſparent Membrane, of an oval 
Figure, ſtretched out like the Head 
of a Drum, making an obtufe An- 
gle with the upper and back-part of 
the Meatus, an acute with the 
lower and fore - part. This is the 
Membrana Tympani, which is ſet 
in a bony Circle of the tempo. 
ral Bone, and which wants about 
half a Line of being a compleat 
Circle. The Handle of a ſmall 
Bone, called the Malleolus, is tied 
to this Membrane, which it draws 
ſomewhat inwards, making it a 
little concave towards the Meatus 
Auditorius: and there runs a ſmall 
Twig of a Nerve from the fifth 
Pair upon its inſide, called Chorda 
Tympani. The upper Edge of this 
Membrane being ſometimes not 
quite cloſed to the Bone, gives a 
Paſſage for the Air from the Mouth 
to the external Ear. Behind this 
Membrane there is a pretty large 
Cavity called the Tympanum, it is 
about three or four Lines deep, as 
much wide, and between two and 
three high: It is lined with a fine 
Membrane, on which there are ſe- 
veral Veins and Arteries. It is al- 
ways full of a purulent Matter in 


Children. In this Cavity there are 


four ſmall Bones, of which the firſt 
is the Malleolus, or Hammer, ſo 
called becauſe of its Shape. Its 
Head has on its lower fide two Pro- 
tuberances, and a Cavity whereby 
it is joined to the 3 Gingly- 
mus : Its Handle, which is pretty 
long and ſmall, is faſtened to the 
Membrana Tympani : Its whole 
Length is about three Lines, By 
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little more. Near its Head it has 
two ſmall Proceſſes, and it is moved 
by three Muſcles: the firſt is called 
the Externus; it riſes from the up- 
per and external ſide of the Mea- 
tus Auditorius, and is inſerted into 
the r and lower Proceſs of the 
Malleolus, which it draws outwards. 
This is neceſſary when Sounds are 
too great, becauſe they might break 
the Membrana Dympani. The ſe- 
cond is the Obliquus; it lies in 
the external Part of the Conduit 
which goes to the Palate, and 
entring the Barrel, it is contained 
in a Sinuoſity of the Bone by the 
upper Edge of the Membrana Tym- 
pani, and is inſerted into the flen- 
der Proceſs of the Hammer, aſ- 
ſiſting the former Muſcle in its 
Action. The third is the Interns, 
which ariſes from the Extremi 
of the bony Part of the Conduit 
which leads to the Fauces, and 
lies in a Sinus of the Os Petroſum, 
till it paſſes over a little riſing of 
the Bone at the Feneſtra Ovalis, to 
be inſerted into the poſterior Part 
of the Handle of the Malleolus. 
This Muſcle by pulling the Ham- 
mer inwards, diſtends the Mem- 
brana Tympani. The ſecond ſmall 
Bone is called the Incus, the Anvil 
it has a Head and two Legs: Its 
Head, which is near two Lines 
long, above one broad, and but 
half a Line thick, has a Protube- 
rance and two Cavities, whereby 
it is articulated with the Hammer; 
the ſhorter of its Legs is tied to 
that ſide of the Conduit. which goes 
to the Proceſſus Mammillaris, and 
its longer Leg to the Head of the 


third Bone, called the 2 or 


Stirrup, becauſe of its reſemblance: 
Tis of a triangular Figure made of 
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two Branches is filled up by a fine 
tranſparent Membrane; the Union 
of the two Branches is called the 
Head of the Stirrup, in which there 
1s a ſmall Cavity, wherein lies the 
fourth Bone, 'The Height of the 
Stapes is a Line and an half, the 
Length of it above a Line, and 
the Breadth half a Line. There is 
a ſmall Muſcle which ariſes out of 
a ſmall Canal in the bottom of the 
Tympanum, and which is inſerted 
into the Head of the Stirrup. The 
Os Orbiculare, which is a very ſmall 


Bone, being convex on that ſide _ 


which is received in the Cavi 
of the Head of the Stirrup, a 
hollow on the other ſide, where 
it receives the long of the 
Anvil, which is only joined to 
the Stirrup by means of this fourth * 
Bone. Beſides theſe Bones, there 
are ſeveral Holes in the Tympanums 
the firſt is in its fore-part near the 
Membrana e ce. : It is the Entry 
to the Sinus in the Mammillary Pro- 
ceſs. The ſecond is the Oriſice of 
a Conduit which leads to the Palate 
of the Mouth: The beginning of 


this paſſage is very narrow and bony 


the middle is cartilaginous; and its 
Extremity, which opens near the 

Uvula, is above four Lines wide, 
membranous, and dilated by fome 


muſcular Fibres z and they open 


the Extremity of this Paſſage ei» 
ther when we open our Mouths 
to hear more diſtinctly; or when + 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 
free Communication between the 
external Air, and that in the Cavity 
of the Tympanum, The third and 
fourth are in the internal Proceſs of 


the Os Petroſum; the one is called 


Feneſtra Ovalis; the Baſis of the 
Stirrup ſtands upon it, and it's in 


two Branches ſet upon a flat Baſis, 
which ſtands upon the Foramen 


Ovale, The Space between the 


the Entry to the Veſtibulum 1 The » _ 
other is called Feneſtra Rotunda, 7 
is covered by a fine Membrane, 

K 4  inclaſed © 
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 Incloſed in a Rift of this Hole; 
and it leads to the Cochlea. The 
Veſtibulum is a Cavity in the Os 
Peiroſum, behind the Feneſtra Ova- 
lis ; it is above two Lines broad, as 
much long, and a Line and a half 

high. In it open the Semicircular 
Pides of the Labyrinth, the upper 
Turning of the Cochlea, and the Au- 
ditory Nerve, at five ſmall Holes. 
The Labyrinth is made of three Se- 
micircular Pipes, above half a Line 
wide, excavated in the Os Petroſum; 
they open by five Orifices into the 
Veſtibulum. That which is called 
the ſuperior Pipe, and is generally 
about five or ſix Lines long, joins 
one of its Extremities with one of 
the Extremities of that which is cal- 
led the ſuperior Pipe; and theſe two 


Extremities open by one Orifice, 


but the middle Pipe opens at each 
end by itſelf into the Veſtibulum. 
The laſt Cavity of the Ear is the 
Cochlea it reſembles a Snail's Shell: 
Its Canal, which winds in a ſpiral 
Line, is divided into two, the upper 
and lower, by a thin Lamina Spira- 
lis, of which the part next the Axis 
is bony, but extremely brittle z and 
that next the outer Shell is mem- 
branous, appearing to be only made 
of the e Nerve. The upper 
Canal opens into the Tympanum, 
and the lower into the Veſtibulum : 
This is narrower than that, eſpeci- 
towards the Baſis of the Coch- 

lea, where each is about a Line 
wide, and the Baſis it ſelf is about 
four Lines Diameter. The Veſſels 
* of the internal Ear are Arteries and 

Veins, from the internal Carotidale 
and Jugulars, The Nervus Audito- 
rius enters by the Hole in the in- 
ternal Proceſs of the Os Petroſum. 
It conſiſts of two Bundles, of which 


one is hard, the other ſoft. Pive 


Branches of the Portio Mollis enter 
de Veſtibulum, and form a delicate 


n 


thro' the ſemicircular Canals; and 


the reſt of the Portio Mollis enters 


the Cochlea at the Center of its Baſe, 
and turns with the ſpiral Line, of 
which it probably makes the mem- 
branous Part, The Portio Dura 
paſles thro? its proper Paſſage, to be 
diſtributed among the external Parts 
about the Ear. 

Earth, is one of the chymical 
Principles, and that part of Bodies 
which moſt anſwers to what the 
call Caput Mortuum, that islaſt If 


in the Furnace, and is neither ca- 


pable of being raiſed by Diſtillation, 
nor diſſolved by Solution. 
Ebullition, is ſtrictly any boiling 
up, like that of Water over the Fire, 
but is generally uſed to ſignify that 
Struggling or Efferveſcence which 


ariſes from the mingling together 


of any alkalizate and acid Liquor: 
and hence any inteſtine violent Mo- 
tion of the Parts of a Fluid, occa- 
fioned by the ſtruggling of Parti- 
cles of different Properties, is cal- 
led by this Name. 

Ecchymoſis, from & x, effun- 
do, to pour out, and ajua, San- 
guis, Blood; ſignifies thoſe livid 


Spots or Blotches in the Skin which 


are made by extravaſated Blood; 
the ſame as Ecchymoma. 

Eccoprotics, are ſuch Medicines 
as gently purge the Belly; ſo as to 
bring away no more than the natu- 
ral Exerements lodged in the In- 
teſtines, as is ſignified by the Word. 

Echinus, amongſt Botaniſts is the 
prickly Head or Top of any Plant, 
ſo called from its likeneſs to a 
Hedge-Hog. 

Eclegma, from &acyw, lingo, to 
lick; is a Form of Medicine made 
by the Incorporation of Oils with 
Syrups, and which is to be taken 
upon a Liquorice Stick: the ſame 
alle as Lambative, from Lambo, 

Which 
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Web which ſends Slips that run 
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which - ſignifies the ſame; and 
Linctus. 

Ecphraftick, from auge] ' . de- 
ob ſtruo, to open; are ſuch Medi- 
eines as incide and render more 
thin tough Humours, ſo as to pro- 
mote their Diſcharge. 

Edulcoration, ſignifies the ſame 
as Ablation, which ſee; and alſo to 
ſweeten any thing with Sugar or 
Syrups. | 

Efferveſcence, expreſſes a greater 
Degree of Motion or Struggling of 
the ſmall Parts of a Liquor, than is. 
commonly underſtood by Fermen- 
tation or Ebullition: and ſuch as 
occaſions great Heat, 

Effloreſcence, ſignifying to flower 

out, expreſſes the breaking out of 
ſome Humours in the Skin, as in 
the Meaſles, and the like. 
Effluvia, from effiuo, to flow 
out, are thoſe ſmall Particles which 
are continually flying off from Bo- 
dies; the ſubtilty and fineneſs of 
which appears from their being able 
a long time together, to produce 
very kenlible Effects, without any 
ſenſible Diminution of the Body 
from whence they ariſe: And the 
conſiderable Effects they may have 
upon other Bodies within the Sphere 
of their Activity, may be learned 
from the Writings of Mr. Boyle, and 
others on that Subject. 

Egg of Glaſi, a Veſſel in Chy- 
miſtry, whoſe hollow Body or Bot- 
tom part its Oval, or faſhion'd like 
an Egg; but riſes up in a ſlender 
Stem, | 

Ejaculatory Veſſels ; ſee Genera 
tion, Parts of, proper to Men. 

Ejection, ſignifying to throw out; 
is the Diſcharge of any thing by 
Vomit, Stool, or any other Emunc- 
tory. 

6 from It, O- 
leum, and Saccharum, Sugar; de- 
notes the Mixture of Oil and Sugar 


together, which is frequently done 
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with the diſtill'd Oils, to make chem 
preſent 
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mix with aqueous Fluids for 


uſe. Tis an admirable Form of 


Medicine, and highly deſerves to be 


better eſteemed, and more fre- 
quently uſed than we find it. All 
the Virtues of Vegetables are with 
great — reducible into it. 
'Tis very ready and commodious 
for taking, and capable of conti- 
nuing for a long time unalter'd, 
and of being tranſported to diſtant 
Regions * any Diminution of 
its Virtue. 

Elaſlick, ſignifies a Force in Bo- 
dies by which they endeayour to 


reſtore themſelves to the Poſture - - 


from whence they were diſſ laced by 
any external Force, To Ave this 
Property, many have reconrſe to 
the univerſal Law of Nature, At- 
traction, by which the Parts of 
ſolid and firm Bodies are cauſed to 


cohere together; whereby when 
hard Bodies are ſtruck or bent, 


ſo. that the component Parts are a 
little moved from one another, but 
not quite disjoined or broken off, 
nor ſeparated ſo far as to be out of 
the Power of that attracting Force, 
by which they cohere together; 
they certainly muſt on the ceſſation 
of the external Violence, ſpring back 
with a very great Velocity to their 
former natural State: but in this 
Circumſtance the atmoſpherical Preſ- 


ſure will account for it as well, be- 
cauſe ſuch a Violence, if it be not 


great enough to ſeparate the conſti- 


tuent Particles of a Body far enough 


to let in any foreign Matter, muſt 


occaſion many Vacuola between the 


ſeparated Surfaces, ſo that upon the 


removal they will cloſe again by 
the Preſſure of the aerial Fluid upon 


the external Parts, i. e. the Body - 


will come again into its natural 
Poſture. The included Air likewiſe 
in moſt Bodies, gives that Power 


of Reſilition upon their rn 
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qual Times 


E towards B. 


tance in | $0246 Reaſoning, and 
helpful to the Knowledge of man 
modern Writings, it may be wort 


5 5 an Abſtract hereof from the 


Authors upon the Subject. 

If two Bodies perfectly Elaſtick 
ſtrike one againſt another, there 
will be or remain in each the ſame 
relative Velocity as before, i. e. they 
will recede with the ſame Velocity 
as they met together with. For the 
compreſſive Force, or the magni- 
tude of the Stroke in any given 


Bodies, ariſes from the relative Ve- 


locity of thoſe Bodies, and is pro- 
rtional to it: And Bodies per- 
aly Elaſtick, will reſtore them- 
ſelves compleatly to the Figure they 
had before the Shock; or in other 
words, the reſtitutive Force is equal 
to the compreſſive, and therefore 
muſt be equal to the Force with 
which they came together, and con- 
ſequently they muſt by Elaſticity re- 
cede again from each other with the 
fame Velocity. Hence, taking e- 
* and after the 

Shock, the Diſtances between the 


Bodies will be equal : And there- 


fore the Diſtances of Times from 


the common Center of Gravity will, 
.inthefame Times, be equal. And 


hence: the Laws of Percuſſion of 
1 Elaſtical are eaſily 


deduced. | 
Let there be two Bodies A and 


B, perfectly Elaſtical, whoſe com- 
mon Center of Gravity let be C, 
and let D be the Point of Concourſe 
where the Bodies meet; make CE 


always equal to C D. Then after 


the Concourſe or Shock, the right 


Line C E will expreſs the Velocity 
of the Body A, from E towards A; 


and the right Line B B will expreſs 
the Velocity of the Body B, from 


mere 
and becauſe a tolerable Underſtand. 
ing of this Affair is of great Impor- 


Since the common Center of 


Gravity of any Bodies proceeds on 


with the ſame uniform Progreſ- 


ſion, and with the ſame Velocity 


both before and after the Shock and 
Impulſe ; and that in a Time equal 
to that in which the Body A moves 
the length 4D, or the Center of 
Gravity C moves the length C D; 
and after the Concourſe, the ſame 
Point C will move the _—_ 
DK=DC: This being ſo, let 
Ka be taken equal to CA; then 
taking equal Times both before and 
after the Impulſe, the Diſtances of 
the Bodies from the common Center 
of Gravity will always be equal; then 
in what time the common Center of 
Gravity will be in Kk, the Body 
A will be found to be in 4; and 
therefore after the Impulſe, its Mo- 
tion will be from D towards a, and 
its Velocity will be expreſſed by D a, 
which is the Length run over in that 
Time. But becauſe CE = CD, 
or to K C, and Ca- X a, the dif- 
ference between the right Lines CE 
and C A, will be equi to the dif- 
ference between the right Lines 
K D and Ka, that is, FA= Da: 
But the right Line D 4 expreſles the 
Velocity of the Body 4 after the 
Shock or Impulſe, and conſequently 
its Velocity will alſo be expreſſed 
by the right Line E 4. Beſides, 
ſince the relative Velocity of theſe 
Bodies remains the fame both be- 
fore and after the Shock, and that 
the right Line E A denotes the Ve- 
locity of the Body A, the Velocity of 
the Body B muſt neceſſarily, after 
the Impulſe, be denoted by the 
Line E B, and the Direction of the 
Motion will be from E to B. 

1, Hence, if the Body B be at 
reſt, the Points D and B will be 
co- incident; and becauſe B: A: 1 
4B: CB, therefore by Compoſi- 


tion 8B ＋ 4; 44;; 43:05 
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and doubling the conſequent Terms 
of the Propoſition, BE A: 24: : 
AB:2CB, that is in words, As 
the Aggregate or Sum of the Bodies : 
is to the Double of the moving or 
firiking Bodies :: So will the Velocity 
' of the ſtriking Body be before the 
Shock : to the Velocity of the qui- 
eſcent Body after it. | 

2, Wherefore if the Bodies 4 
and B are equa], the Sum or Aggre- 
gate of them muſt be 2 A: whence 
the Velocity of the Body B, after 
the Shock, ſhall be equal to 4 B, the 
Velocity of the Body A before it; 
and conſequently the Points E and 
A being co-incident, A E, the Ve- 
locity of the moving Body after the 
a | 
1 1 ; > of I" ; * 
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Shock, will be = o; that is, none | + { 
at all. Which alſo may be eaſily 


ſhewn thus; becauſe the Bodies 4 
and B are equal, 408803 
CD ==CE; wherefore the Point 
E will co-incide with A, and conſe- 


quently the Body A, after the Shock, 
will be at reſt, and the Body B will 


move with the ſame Velocity E B, 


or A4 B. F therefore a perfectly E- 
laſtick Body firike direftly againſt 
another equal to it, and which 1s 
at reſt ; after the Shock the moving 
Body will loſe all its Motion, and 
the Quieſcent move on with the Ve- 
locity of the former "wr 


3. If the Bodies A and B are equal, | 


and both move the ſame way, as in 


= 9 


: 
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EC (ho) ELF: 
Line the gth, they will move alſo Body 4, after the Shock, will be 
© © both the ſame way after the Shock, equal to that of B before it. Be- 
and with the mutual Exchange of ſides, ſince EAZBD, AD will 
_ their Velocities. For fince CE be = E B: but 4 D expreſſes the 
C D, and ACZCB; CE—AC, Velocity of the Body 4 before the 
that is, E A muſt be equal to C D— Shock, and E B the Velocity of B 
= CB,orto 8D; and 1 after it. : Bc 
the Velocity of the Body after the Now this may be imagined re- 
Shock witl 


| T be equal to that of B ducible to Practice in the follow. 5 
) before it. Beſides, fince EAZBD, ing manner: Suppoſe the Bodies 4 di 
EB will be=AD; and therefore and B both move the ſame way, and 7 
the Velocity of the Body B after the that the Velocity of the precedent fo 
Shock, mult be equal to that of 4 Body B be c, and that of the ſub. 5 

before it. ' ſequent A be C; wherefore the re- of 

4. If the equal Bodies B and 4 lative Velocity of 'theſe two Bodies 5 

move with contrary Directions, as will be C—c, and the Sum of their D 

in Line the 1oth of the Figure, they Motions the ſame way AC+Bc: fa 


will alſo, after the Concourſe, move Let x denote the ab gs of the 
contrary ways, and with their Velo- ſubſequent Body A after the Con- 
| - cities counterchanged. For ſince courſe and Shock; thgn becauſe the * 
*-. AACZCB; and CE D, relative Velocities odies before 
1 AC—CE, chat is, A E muſt be and after the Shock continue the A 
> equal to CB—CD, or to BD; ſame, the Velocity of the Body B 5 
and therefore the Velocity of the will be expreſſed by x + ce. 


= 


1 
ce 


For the relative Velocity of Bodies is equal to that by which the 2 
of the Swifter exceeds that of the Slower; and therefore that Exceſs m 
be expreſſed by c- c. Wherefore, ſince the Velocity of the ſubſequent 
x, its Motion towards D muſt be Ax: And ſince the Velociy 
of the preceding Body B=x + C—c, its Motion alſo towards D muſt 
be expreſſed thus, G X ABC Bc; and the Sum of theſe two Motions 
will be equal to the Sum of the former Motions: That is, in Species, 
Az + Bx + BC—Bc = AC ＋ ; and by Tranſpoſition, 
Ax IF Bx=2Bc—Bc+ AC; and then by Diviſion, x = 
e de Velociy of the Body 4. And fo alf 
W + B _ elocity o YA. nd ſo alſo 


| the Velocity of the Body Bis = x Ke I 2 . 
Je. = BCE 2BC+ ACHE BC—Ac —Bel 
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If BC be greater than 40 ＋ 25e, then x or © = act: . ">. 
will be a negative Quantity ; and conſequently the Velocity of the Body 
A will have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards Y will be Ne- 
tive, £3 | 
If the Body B be at reſt, that is, if e =o, then the Velocity of the 


Body 4 after the Shock will be + =I, forwards or backwards | 


according as the Sign + or — prevails, If the Bodies A and B, wich th 
Velocities C c, move ark ways, and conſequently meet one another 
directly; their Motion the ſame way will be exprefled by A C— Be, 
and the relative Velocity of the Bodies will be Cc. Let then x ſtand. 
for the required Velocity of the Body A after the Shock; its Motion that. 
way it went before the Shock, will be expreſſed by A x, and the Velocity 
of the Body B will be x C + « (for the relative Velocity of Bodies . 
is not alter d by the Shock) and then the Motion in the Body B towards 
D. will be BT + B C + Bc; wherefore the Sum of the Motions ths 
ſame way will be Ax + Bx + BC 8B «, which will be = 4@ 
—Bc; fo tht A* + BX = 4C — BC — 2B ce, 24 


-- B 
AC—BC—-2Bc 


, and the Velocity of the Body B will. be 
 AC—BC—2BC+ ACÞ Ac +B C+B 


A-+B er 
— ZACH Ac—Bc 


Caſo a oelL:C = 36> 83's 
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The Elaſticity of Fluids is ac- 
counted for from their Particles 
being all endowed with a centrifugal 
Force; whence Sir 1ſaac Newton, 
Prop. 23. Book 2, demonſtrates, 
That Particles which mutually avoid, 
or fly off from one another by ſuch 
Forces as are reciprocally proportio- 
nal to the Diſtances of their Center, 
will compoſe an Elaſtick Fluid, 
whoſe Denſity ſhall be proportional 
to its Compreſſion; and, vice ver- 
ſa, if any Fluid be compoſed of 
Particles that fly or avoid one ano- 
ther, and bath its Denſity propor- 
tional to its Compreſſion, then the 
centrifugal Forces of thoſe Particles 
will be reciprocally as the Diſtances 


of their Centers, 
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If BC þ 2 Be be greater than A4 C, the 
Motion of the Body 4 will be backwards or a | 


contrary way; in which 


A good acquaintance with theſe 
Rules will lead a Perſon into juſter 
Apprehenſions of the inteſtine Mo- 
tions of the animal Fluids, and the 
Conſequences of the Occurſions of 
their Parts, either as to the Altera- 
tion of their Textures, or their af 
fecting the Secretions, that can be 
had without them, altho ſuch a Per- 
ſon may not be able to bring any 
thing to the Severity of a Caleu- 
lation. Hence is diſcerned how 
ſating the Juices with heavy Parti- 


cles gives them a greater Force 


againſt, the Sides of the Veſſels, 
and ſecretory Paſſages ; and why 


Particles which are Elaſtick are more 
_ diſpoſed to promote the inteſtine 


Motion of the Blood than any _ 
| F 
a x 
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by their repeated Occurſions and 
Reſilitions. And hence alſo are 
many Phenomena to be better ac- 


counted for in both the Pharmacies; 


mauner as Dig 


as will further appear by the Ex- 


planations under their reſpective 


Names, particula oy Fermentation. 
Elaboration, ſtrictly ſignifies the 
working any thing with the Hands; 
but is generally applied in the ſame 
« {2a or Concocti- 
on of the animal Fluids. And 
from its Derivation kAauy@, agito, 
or commoveo, it hath by many, and 
ago as Hippocrates and 


ſo lo 
V Cabs boca applied to any thing 


which purges violently; which is 


confirm'd alſo by Foeſius and Pechlini. 


as to 
bits o 


- 


their Virtues. 


Eleftrick, is a Property in ſome 
Bodies, whereby when rubbed fo 
. warm, they draw little 

Paper, or ſuch like Subſtan- 
ces, to them, if placed in the 
Sphere of their Activity: and Am- 
ber having this Property in a more 


remarkable degree, is frequently 


called ; 

Eleftrum, the ſame as Amber, 
which ſee. 

Eleftuary, is a Form of Medi- 
cine made of Conſeryes, Powders, 
Species, c. into the Conſiſtence 

Honey, or the Pap of a roaſted 

ple, to be divided into Doſes, 
when taken, like a Bole. The 
Form is attended with conſide- 
rable Inconveniencies; for Elec- 
tuaries generally made up with Ho- 
ney, or Syrup, when the Conſiſ- 
tence is too thin, they are apt to 
ferment ; and when too thick, to 
candy. By both which, tho” it is 
exceeding difficult to avoid the one 
or the other of them, the Ingre- 
dients will either be entirely alter'd 
in their Nature, or impaixed in 
'Tis therefore pity 
that this Form ſhould be ſo much in 
uſe, whilſt others infinitely ſuperior 


b 


or unthought of. 


Elements, ſignifies the ſame as. 


Principles; fee Principia. 
Elephantiaſis, is a Term which 

pi ae uſed by the Antients to ex- 
reſs different Diſtempers; but 


what the Arabian and Greek Phyſi- 


cians underſtood under this Term, 
is of little advantage to us; for 


what we mean by it is commonly 
ſignified by the Name of Lepra, 


or Leproſy, which ſee, 
Elevator, ſignifies a Raiſer, or 


Lifter up ; and therefore is applied 


to ſome Chirurgical Inſtruments 
put to ſuch uſes, and deſcribed by 
Parey, and Scultetus. Whence 
alſo 
Elevator Labii Inferioris, is a 
Muſcle that ariſes from the ſecond- 
Bone of the under Jaw below the 
Inciſiuus. It deſcends and paſles 


under the Zygomaticus, and is in- 


ſerted into the under Lip. This, aſ- 


ſiſted by a ſmall but ſtrong Pair of 


Muſcles, c from the Gums of 


the Dentes Inciſivi, and deſcending 
directly, is inſerted into the lower 


Part of the Skin of the Chin, pulls 
the Skin of the Chin upwards, and 
conſequently thruſts up the Lip. 
And, 


Elevator Labii Superioris, is a 


Muſcle that ariſes from the upper 
Part of the ſecond Bone of the up- 
per Jaw, and deſcending obliquely, 
is inſerted into the upper Lip above 
the Dentes Inciſorii. It draws up 
the Lip, 

Elevator Oculorum, the ſame as 
Superbus Muſculus. See Eye. 

Elixation, is the drawing the Vir- 
tues out of Ingredients by ſtewing, 
And, 


Elixir, is a Medicine made by 


ſtrong Infuſion, where the Ingre- 


dients are almoſt diſſolved in the 
Menſtruum, and give it a thicker 


=, 
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to it in all reſpects, lie negle& a” 


e 
Conſiſtence t 
Original 0 . 
Term may be at large met with in 
Rolfinkins's Chymiltry, Lib. 4. 
Seck. 2. Cap. I. 
Ellipſis, ig gan oval Figure, pro- 
duced from ie Section of a Cone, 
by a Plane cutting both Sides of 


a Tincture. The 


the Cone (but not parallel to the 


Baſe, for then it produces a Circle) 
near to which Figure is that of an 
Egg cut end-wiſe, and which may 
be deſcribed upon a Plane by a 
Line made with a looſe Chord 
carried round upon .two Centers, 
or Pins, 

Elongation, ſignifying lengthen- 
ing out, is an imperfect Luxation, 
when the Ligament of any Joint is 
ſo extended or relaxed as to length- 
en the Limb, but yet not let the 
Bone go quite out of its Place, 

Elythroides. See Generation, 
parts of, proper to Women. 

Emanation, is a flowing out, as 
Effuvia or Steams ariſe | Ao any 
Body. See Quality. 

Embrocation, from ig, in- 
tingo, to ſoak in; is the rubbing in- 
to a Part diſtempered any medici- 
nal Liquors or Spirits. 

Embryo, from iubeveo, pullulo, 
to ſprout out; is the Rudiments of 
a Child in the Womb before per- 
fe& Formation; thus called from 
its firſt Growth reſembling that of 
the firſt Shoots of a Plant, and 
having no other than a vegetative 
Life. 

Embryothlaſtes, from 
Fetus, and Jada, contundo, 
breaks And, 

Embryulcus, from the ſame, and 
r, traho, to draw; are Inſtru- 
ments to cruſh the Bones of an 
Embryo, or a dead Child, ſo as to 
make it eaſier of Extraction, and to 
lay hold and draw it out of the 
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mology of this 
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and ius, ſeco, to cut, is the 
Anatomical Diſſection of Em- 
bryo's. 3 . . 

Emerge, from emergo, to riſe up 
or ſwim, is floating in any Fluid ; 
and what does ſo, is often called the 


I, 


Emergent Body. | 

Emetick, from z, vomo, to 
vomit, is 3 that works by 
vomiting, which is after this man- 


ner: The Particles of the Emeticck 


Medicine by wedging themſelves in- 
to the Orifices of the Emiſſaries of 
the Glands which are placed adjacent 
to the Surface of the Stomach, do 
dilate the ſame (which by ſome ex- 
tri | Cauſe had been contracted) 
and after the ſame manner do dif- 
ſolye (at leaſt in ſome degree) the 
Coheſion of the ſtagnant morbi- 
fick Matter, rendring it more fluid, 
and conſequently making its Reſiſ- 
tance leſs. Now the natural and 
conſtant Actions of the Glands be- 
ing Secretion; and the Impediment 
(by the Dilatation of the Orificey 
and the Attenuation of the Fluid) 
being taken away, or at leaſt made 
leſs — the natural Momentum of 
the Glands z; the Matter muſt natu- 
rally flow into the Cavity of the Sto- 
mach, till it be heaped up in ſuch a 
Quantity, (which not being to be 
done in an Inſtant, muſt require 
ſome time) as is ſufficient by its 
Stimulus to vellicate and force the 
Fibres of the Stomach, Abdomen, 
and Diaphragm, by the Communi- 
cation of the firſt with the two laſt 
into a violent Contraction, and 
thereby throw all out by the OE. 
phagus : and this makes all quiet 
for a while, till a new and ſufficient 
Quantity be excerned from theſe 
Glands to produce the aforefaid 
Contraction. And thus there hap- 
pens a Fit of Vomiting. and Quiet 


_ alternately, till either all the mor- 
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bifick Matter from the Glands. 
And the ſtrong Contraction in ſo 
many Muſcles, and muſcular Canals, 
as are at work in the Action of vo- 
miting, and the violent Concuſſion 
which is produced over the whole 
Body, by a Power, which by juſt 
Computation, is not inferiour t 
that of 26000 th Weight, may, and 
often does take away. the Obſtruc- 


tions in many other Canals beſides 
- - thoſe which are adjacent to the Sto- 


mach and Gullet ; as we may plain- 
Iy ſee by thoſe vaſt Sweats which 
plentiful Fits of vomiting occaſion, 
Emetick and purgative Medicines 


differ only in this, that the Parti- 


cles of the latter do not immediate- 


ly vellicate the Fibres of the Sto- 
mach, dilate the Orifices, and atr- 


tenuats the Matter contained in the 
Glands of the Stomach ; but act 
gently, and aſſiſt the natural Mo- 
tion of Digeſtion, and ſo are carry'd 
down into the Guts: and to know 
how they operate there, ſee Purga- 
tives. 
Emmenagogues, from ip, in, ww, 
. Menſis, a Month, and &, duco, 
to lead; are Medicines that promote 
the Menſes, becauſe their natural Pe- 
riods of flowing are once a Month : 
and theſe do this, either by giving 
a greater Force to the Blood in 
its Circulation, whereby its Momen- 
tum againſt the Veſſels is encreaſed, 
or by making it thinner, whereby it 
will more eaſily paſs thro* any Out- 
Jets. The former Intention is help- 
ed by Chalybeates, which give a 
eater Weight and Momentum to 
alanguid heavy Blood, and all o- 
ther Subſtances of the like Gravi 
and Elaſticity. And this is the Caſe 


of a Leucophlegmatic Habit, or, as 


it is commonly called the Green- 
Sickneſs, and its Cure; but in the 
latter Caſe, where the Blood is flo- 
rid and too high, attenuating Altera» 
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tives and Detergehiꝶ are the © 
Remedies, becauſe Mey are fit 
to render the Blood more thin, and 


give it ſuch a Property as will bet- 


ter carry it throꝰ thoſe little Apertures 


deſtined for its Diſch into the 
Uterus. For the who that con- 
cerns this Subject, confult Dr. 


Freind's Emmenologia. 


Emollients, ſignifying Softners, 
are ſuch things as ſheath and ſoften 


the Aſperities of the Humours, and 


relax and ſupple the Solids at the 
ſame time, For it is very eaſy to 


conceive the Manner how theſe are 


both brought about by the ſame 
Medicine, By what means ſoever, 
whether in the Stomach or any 


other Parts, the Juices have obtain- | 


ed any Sharpneſs or Aſperity, ſo as 
to vellicate and render very uneaſ 
the Fibres and nervous Parts, which 
often happens ; thoſe things which 
are ſmooth, ſoft, and yielding, can- 
not but wrap up their Points, and 
render them imperceptible : where- 
by they may gradually, by the pro- 
Courſe of Circulation, be 
. to ſome convenient Emunc- 
tory, without doing any Injury by 
the way. Such Parts likewiſe draw 
the Fibres into Spaſms, keep them 
too tenſe, and frequently thereb 
occaſion Obſtructions of the wo 
kind. In all ſuch Caſes therefore 


Emollients lubricate and moiſten 


the Fibres, ſo as to relax them into 
their e Dimenſions, where» 
upon ſuch Diſorders ceaſe. 


to try; is ſtrictly a Tryer or Expe- 
rimenter, and yulgarly ſignifies 
thoſe Perſons who have no true Edu- 
cation in, or Knowledge of the 


Grounds of Phyſical Practice, but 
venture upon Hear-ſay and Obſer ? 
vation only. Medicine was almoſt 


altogether in the hands of Tach, 
before Hippocrates ; and many 420 | 
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Empiric, from dureięd , teneo, | 
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tended only to one Diſeaſe, which 
they had accuſtomed themſelves to; 
but the Prince of Phyſick added 
Reaſon thereunto, aa taught the 
Advantages of Theory, Notwith- 
ſtanding which, latter Ages are a- 
gain mueegenerated into Empiri- 
ciſm ; and to one regular knowi 


Phyſician, ſuch is the Defect of our 


Laws at preſent in this reſpect, 
there are fifty that practiſe who are 
mere Empiricks, 

Emproſthotonos, is a Convulſion 
of the Neck, bowing the Body for- 
wards ; from $uregsvev, anterins, 
forwards, and ſei v tendo to ſtretch, 

Emplaſtic, and Emplaiſter, is a 
Form of Medicine too well known 
to want Deſcription : The ſame as 
Plaiſter ; which Term is now moſt 
commonly uſed. 

Empyema, from ey, intus, with- 
in, and Toy, Pus, Matter; is a 
Collection of purulent Matter in 
any Part whatſoever, ſtrictly taken: 
but it is generally uſed to Fang 
that in the Cavity of the Breaſt 
only; and which ſometimes ha 
pens upon the opening of A 
ſceſſes, or Ulcerations of the Lungs, 
or Membranes incloſing the Breaſt. 
Its Cure is difficult, from the Dif- 
ficulty of abſorbing by any Veſſels 


ſuch extravaſated Matter; and there- 


fore often calls for the Help of a 
Surgeon. to diſcharge it by Aperture 
externally. 
Empyreuma, from iumugow, ac- 
cendo, to burn; is the burning to of 
any Matter that is in boiling or Diſ- 
tillation, and which gives a particu- 
lar offenſive Smell that is expreſſed 
by this Name. F 
Emrods, See Hemorrhoides: 
Egmulgent Veſſels, are Arteries and 


Veins; See Kidneys. | 
Emulſion, ſignifying milking out, 


is a Form of Medicine made by 
bruiſing oily -Seeds and Kernels, 
8 * ® | . . 4 
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Pythian Propheteſs, and the like. 
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and'drawing out their Subſtance with 
ſome Liquor that becomes thereby 
milky. And theſe are generally f 
the emollient kind, * 
Emunc lories, are thoſe Parts of 
the Body where any thing excre- 
mentitious is ſeparated and collect- 
ed to be in readineſs for Ejectment. 
Enarthroſis: The ſame as Ar- 
throſis; which ſee. * 
1 Endemick, from %, in, and 1 
NC, Populus, People; is any "NA 
Dieſe — affects —— People 70. 
together in the ſame Country, pro- 
ceeding from ſome Cauſe peculiar 
to the Country where it reigns: 
ſuch as the Scurvy to the Nor- 
thern Climes, Intermitting Fevers to 
marſhy Places, exc. ' .* 155 
Enzorema, from cyauciw, in ſub- " * © 
lime attollo, to lift up, or float, cal. 
led alſo Nubecula, little Clouds; are 
thoſe Contents of the Urine aa 
float about in the Middle, reſem- 
bling a Cloud. | | 
Enema, from &yinu, immitia, to 
ſend in; is uſed to expreſs a Clyſ . 
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Energumeni, eve — | 
ſes in ſome Authors a Poſſeſſion bß7 
evil Spirits ; and | YA 

Engaſtrimythos, is one who e- 
mits Sounds like the Voice of one 
ſpeaking out of the Stomach ox 2 
Belly, without uſing the Organs f - 
Speech; ſuch as is reported of thie 


Energy, from eysgy:iaw, oprror, 0 
work, is uſed to expreſs an uncom- .o# 
mon Force in any Action that is 
done with Briskneſs and Vigour. 

Fnervation, is a Debility and 
Liſtleſſneſs to 3 4 e 

Ens, properly ſignifies any Be- + 
ing or EHddaee ; — by the Thy. * * 
miſts it is introduced into Medieine 
to expreſs ſome things that are pra 
tended to contain all the Qualities 1 
or Virtues of the Ingredients they 
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are drawn from in a little room. 


Enixum, from an original ſigni- 


fying to bring forth, is by the Chy- 
12155 applied to a kind of Salt, par- 
; _— both of an acid and alka- 


» 


line Nature, as the Tartar of Vi- 


triol, which ſome alſo call Sal Neu- tion, to expreſs an J 
trum, Sal Tertium, and Sal Sal- that of the Plague, 
ſum. 


Enſiformis Cartilago. See Car- 


tilago Enſiformis. 


Enterology, from rs, Inteſ- 


tinum, a Gut, and x67 O-, Sermo, 
a Diſcourſe; is a Treatiſe of the 


Bowels: and is generally under- 
ſtood to include the Contents of the 
three Cavities, Head, Breaſt, and 


Belly. . 


Enterocele, from GyTegey, Inteſti- 


num, a Gut, and xjan, Tumor, a 


Swelling ; is a Rupture from the 


FE Bowels preſling thro! or dilating the 


Peritonaum, ſo as to fall down into 
the Groin. The Remedy in ſuch 
Caſes is chiefly by outward Appli- 
cation, as Truſſes and Bolſters. 

_ Epaſmaſtica Febris: a Fever is 
thus termed by Bellini, and others 


long before him, while it is in its 
- Encreaſe. 


© Ephemera, from n, ſupra, up- 
on, and yutes, Dies, a Day; is a 
Fever that terminates in the com- 
paſs of one Day. 
Epicarpium, from 6H, ſupra, - 4 
on, and xf, Carpus, the Wriſt; 
are Medicines applied to the Wriſts 
of any kind, but for Conveniency 
they are generally in the Forms of 


5 Cataplaſms or Plaiſters. 


Epiceraſtick, from n, ſupra, a- 
bove, and xeeg ym, tempero, to 
correct; is a Medicine that aſſuages 


and corrects ſharp Humours. 


Epicolick Regions, from , ſu- 
pra, upon, and Colon, the Gut ſo 
called, is that Space on both Sides, 


o where the Colon runs under: and 


thus. firſt called from Dr. Gliſon. 


riphery of another. 

Epidemins, the ſame as Ende- 
mius; but this is often uſed in a 
ſomewhat more extenſiye Significa- 
10n, as 
which reaches 
ſeveral Countries at the ſame time. 

Epidermis. See Cuticula, 

' Epididymis, from &, ſupra, up- 
on, and ie, Teſticulus. See 
Generation Parts of, proper to Men. 

Epigaſtrium, from z, ſupra, 
upon, and ye. Venter, the Bel- 
ly, is the upper Part of the A do- 
men, reaching from the Cartilago 
Enſiformis till within two Fingers 
breadth of the Navel. Its two 
Sides are the Hypochondria; the 
right of which covers the greateſt 
Part of the Liver ; the left the 
Spleen, Part of the Stomach and 
Colon. | 
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 Epicycloid is the Line deſcribed”. 
by one Circle rolling upon the pe- 


Epiglottis, from Sd, ſupra, a- 


bove, and yAwaga, Lingua, the 
Tongue; thus called from its Poſi- 
tion above the Root of the Tongue, 
It is one of the five Cartilages of the 
Larynx, which ſee. 

Epilepſy, from &riAzpuCdye, in- 
vado, to ſeize; becauſe it ſuddenly 
comes upon a Perſon. It is alſo 
called Morbus Caducus, from Peo- 
ples ſuddenly falling down upon 
their ſeizure with it: and many o- 
ther Appellations it has by phyſical 
Authors, ariſing from ſome particu- 


lar Circumſtance, not worth our no- 


ticez it being ſufficient to know 
that It is a Convulſion, or convulſive 
Motion of the whole Body, or of 
ſome of its Parts, with a Loſs of 
Senſe, A Convulſive Motion hap» 
pens when the Blood- or nervous 
Fluid runs into any Parts with ſo 
great a Violence, that the Mind 
cannot reſtrain them from Conttac- 
tien, The Cauſes of a Conyullion 
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[| are all things that produce too much 


- Repletion, or Inanition ; 
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ſo that 
if a greater Quantity of Blood or 
neryous Fluid enters into a Muſcle 
than into its oppoſite, and that in- 
voluntarily, 1 
thereb ill be greater; and ſo 
there BS. - 

and Contraction, and that too with- 
out the Direction of the Will, which 
is a Convulſion: but if into ſuch a 
Muſcle a leſſer Quantity is derived 
than into its Antagoniſt, there will 
be fa Contraction of its oppolite, 
and on that Side a Convulſion. 
But ſome late Writers have found 


fault with this Opinion, only be- 


cauſe they did not underſtand it : 
and they have ſubſtituted in its room 
an Irritation, or Vellication; but 
that alſo may be referred to Re- 
pletion, becauſe by all thoſe means 
which produce Pain, the Quantity 
of any derivable Fluid will be drawn 
into the Part affected, greater than 
what is natural, and thereby cauſe a 
Repletion of the vellicated Part. 
Hence it will be eaſy to underſtand 
that an Epilepſy differs from a Con- 
vulſion only in this, that in an Epi- 
leply, Senſation ſuddenly ceaſes, 
with an immediate Proſtration of the 
Body; and the Rationale of all thoſe 
Symptoms wherein an Epilepſy dif- 
fers from a Convulſion, is the ſame 
as that of the Symptoms of an Apo- 
plexy, or rather a Vertigo; both 
which ſee. The Cure in this Caſe 
requires a diligent Attention to 


which of theſe Extremes the Diſtem- . 


per proceeds from, and to uſe Eya- 


.cuation or Reſtoratiyes as is there- 


by indicated. | 
Epileptick Medlcines, are ſuch as 


are uſed againſt the Epilepſy. 


Epinyctis, is an angry Tumour 
affecting the Skin in the Arms, 


Hands, and Thighs; the Antients 


the Force impreſſed. 


rank with it the Terminthus, which | 


0 Hou tie HAR. A 


is ſomewhat leſs, It is of the big- 
neſs of a Lupin, of a dusky red, 
and ſometimes of a livid and pale 
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Colour, with great Inflammation 


and Pain. In a few Days it breaks 


Epiphora, from aigige, infero, 
to carry into; fignifies an Inſlam- 
mation of any Part, but is more 


eſpecially uſed to ſignify a Defluxion 
The 
Cauſes and Cure the ſame as in a 


or Humours upon the Eyes. 


Catarrh ; which ſee, 


Epiphyſis, from tTiqy'a, accreſco, 
to grow to; is when one Bone 
grows to another by ſimple Conti - 
guity, without any proper Articula- 


tion. 


Epiplocele, from &minAaoos Omens - 
tum, the Caul, and xh, Tumorg 
a Swelling ; is a Rapture of the 
Caul, which falls down into the 


Cod. 
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and gleets, and ſeparates away in 
a greater Inflation a ſlough, bo 


Epipleis Dextra, is a Branch of. 8 


the Celiack an whichrunsthro® © "OY 


the right Side of the inner or hin- we 


der Leaf of the Caul. 


% 


Epiplois Poſtica, is a Branch o Eb 
the Celiack Artery, ſpringing out of "RR 


the lower End of tht Splenica, and 


running to the hinder Leaf of the 


Caul. 8 
Epiplois Siniſtra, 


on the lower and left fide of the 
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is a Branch . 
the Celiack Artery, that is beſtowed 


Caul. | 1 
Epiploon. The ſame with Omen 
um. Fs 
Epiſpaſtic k, from mona, at- 
traho, to draw, ſignifies 1 any 
Drawer, but is generally ed to x 


ſignify Bliſtering-Plaiſters. 8 


Epiſtrophæus, from iarręĩ ma, con- 


verto. ta turn about; is applieq do 

the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, be- 

cauſe it turns about upon the ſecond. 
Fe L2 . 
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upon an Axis: and which there- 


a8 
fore was ſo called by the Antients. 
See Cardo. 


© Epithem, from dribnui, impono, 


to put upon; is any outward Ap- 
plication, but generally ſignifies 
thoſe of a liquid Form, like a Fo- 
mentation. 

Epulotick, from i π]π]¾ſ, Cicatri- 
cem infero. See Cicatrix. 

Equable Motion, is ſuch as con- 
tinues with the ſame Degree of Ve- 
locity : and if there be an Accele- 
ration or Retardation of two or 
more Bodies, that is uniformly and 
exactly the ſame in both, then they 
are ſaid to be equably accelerated or 
retarded. ä 

Equi vocal Generation, is the Pro- 
duction of Plants without Seed, or 
of Inſects or Animals without Pa- 
rents, in the natural way of Coition 
between Male and Female: which 
is now believed never to happen, 
but that all Bodies are univocally 
produced. 


Eradicative, is by Fallopius 4 


Purgat. Simpl. uſed for ſuch things 


work powerfully ; the Word im- 


porting to root out, in oppoſition 
to Minoratives, which operate but 
_— 

*Ereftores Clitoridis, are two Muſ- 
cles ariſing from the Protuberances 
of the Iſchium, and are inſerted in- 
to the ſpongious Bodies of the Cli- 


ttori, which they ere in Coition. 


Ereftores Penis, are two Muſcles 
| fleſny from the Protuberan- 
ces of the Iſchium, below the be- 

ginning of the cavernous Bodies of 
the Yard, into whoſe thick Mem- 
branes they are inſerted. Their 
uſe is to pull the Yard towards the 


© Os pubis, whereby its greateſt Vein 


is compreſs'd, and the refluent 
Blood denied its Paſſage under 


i wt thoſe Bones, which makes it 


ſſwell. 


Erode, and Eroſion ; the ſame as ; 1 


together. 


* 
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Corroſion, which ſee. | 


Erratict, is uſed by Phyſicians in 


various Senſes but chiefly for wan- 
dring Pains, and ſometimes for Fe. 
vers of uncertain Periods. 


Errhine, from , and ps, 


i 
Naſus, the Noſe; are Madicine! to 


ſauff up the Noſe, to occaſion 
ſneezing, enliven the Spirits, or 


purge the Head. 


Eructation, Belching. The fame 
as Ruttation. 5 
Eruption, is any breaking out, 

from erumpo, to break out. 

Eryſipelas, iuei ereus, is a cuta- 
neous Inflammation, ſometimes with 
a ſuperficial Tumour, called alſo 
Ignis Sacer, and St. Anthony's Fire. 
The Antients diſtinguiſhed this into 
various kinds, which are not of ſuf. 
ficient Moment to be taken notice 
of here. 

Erythroides, ſrom teuflpoy, ru- 
brum, red, and d, Forma, Ap- 
pearance : is a red Membrane, cal- 
led alſo Tunica Vaginalis, embra- 
cing looſely the whole Body of the 
Teſticles, and adhering to one end 
of the Epididymis. See Generation 
Parts of, belonging to Men. 

Eſchar, is a hard Cruſt or Scab, 
made by 

Eſcharoticks. See Cauſticłs. 

Eſſay-Infirument, a little hollow 
Inſtrument made of Box, Ivory, or 
the like, which by being plunged 
into Liquors, will by the Marks put 
upon it diſcover their Specific Gra- 
vities, according to which it ſinks 
more or leſs therein. 

Eſſence, is ſtrictly that which con- 
ſtitutes the Nature of any thin 
and makes it be what it is; but in 
Medicine it is uſed to —_— the 
chief Properties or Virtues of an 
Simple, or Compoſition, collect 


Eſſential © | 


Eſſential Oils, are ſuch as were 
really in a Plant, and drawn from 
it by Diſtillation, in diſtinction from 
thoſe made by Inſolation. 

Eſſential Properties, are ſuch as 
neceſſarily depend upon the Nature 
and Eſſence of any thing, and are 
inſeparable from it; in diſtinction 
from accidental. 

Eſſential Salts, are ſuch as will 
cryſtallize in the Juice, or an Infu- 
ſion of Plants, in diſtinction from 
thoſe made by Incineration, and 
appear to be actually contained in 
the Plant. | 

Eſurine Salts, are ſuch as are of 
a corroding Nature, and abound in 
Places near the Sea-ſide, and where 
great a Quantity of Coal is burnt ; 
as ap from the ſpeedy ruſting 
of Iron in ſuch Places. This Term 
is alſo applied to many things of a 
corroſive Quality; as by Paracelſus 
to things which excite Hunger by 
vellicating the Stomach, and by 
Dr. Charlton to that Juice which na- 
turally ſeparates into the Stomach, 
and is ſuppoſed a chief Inſtrument 
in Digeſtion. | 

Etherial Oil. The Chymiſts thus 
call a high reQify'd Oil, that differs 
little from an inflammable Spirit, 


as the Oil of Turpentine, and the ; 


„ like. 
Ethmoides, from fνο-, Cri- 
brum, a Sieve, and dd O-, Forma. 
Shape, the Sieve- like Bone. It is 
ſituated in the middle of the Baſis 
of the Os Frontis. It is perfora- 
ted by a number of ſmall Holes, 
thro! which the Fibres of the Ol- 
factory Nerves paſs; for which it 
has this Name. It is joined to the 
Os Frontis and Sphenoides, by the 
Sutura Ethmoidalis In its middle 
it has a ſmall Proceſs called Criſta 
Galli, to which the Fore-end of the 
Falx is tied. From its under Side 


fhgre gacs 4 thin Bone, Which di: 
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in his Epidemicks, to expreſs an 


— 


n 
vides the Cavity of the Noſtrils ins 
two; the lower End of which is 
ooved with the Vomer. Oneach 7 
de of this Partition it has ſeveral © 
ſmall ſpongious Lamine, *alled , -- 
ſa Spongioſa, which are full of _ 
little Cells, at their JunQure with - 
the Erhmoides. The two external 
Lamina, or the Oſſa Spongioſa, make | 
Part of the Orbit at the great 
Canthus ; and they are called P 
becauſe they are —— and even. 
Evacuation, ſigniſies any Diminu - 
tion of the animal Fluids, whether 
it be by Catharticks, or Blood. let- 
ting, or any other Tag * 
Evaporation, is that Operation in 
Pharmacy by which Liquids are 
ſpent or drove away in Steam, ſa 
as to leave ſome Part ftronger, or 
of a higher Conſiſtence be- 
fore. 0 = 
Euchraſy, from yu, bene, good, 
and x29.915s, Temperament, a 
Conſtitution, is an agreeable well- | 
proportioned Mixture of Qualities, .* % 
whereby a Body is ſaid to be ing "4 
Order, that is, a good 
Health 228 - + 
Euodia, or uad us, in oppoſition * 
to Dyſodes, is uſed by Hippocrates © 
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healthful or agreeable Diſpoſition _ 
as alſo a ——— Method for obtain- 
ing any End : and by Scribonins © © 
Largus it is applied to a particular * 
Collyrium. But we have not heard _ 
of this Term latterly, unleſs pre- 
fixed to a Book, the Contents “ 
which are as whimſical and uns 
intelligible as the Title. . _ 
Euphoria, is uſed by ſome to eu 
reſs that Eaſe with which ſome _ 
ear the Courſe of a Diſtemper, on © 
the Operation of a Medicine; as 
alſa the . Aptitude of ſame things 
tq particular Operations. + 
Eurythmus, wyguluia.isan health; © 5 
ful ar regular Tenour gf the Pulſe. 1 
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cos, £voapu0r, is uſed b 
1 zalen, and — 4 ſince, for na 
Proportion of Fleſh as is not too 
7 >Jean or 100 corpulent, but gives 
due Symmetry and Strength to all 
tte Parts. As, 

Euſplanchnos, is applied by Hip- 

Pocrates to thoſe who are ſuppoſed 
” to have ſound Viſcera. Thus the 
Adverb & is put to ſeveral 
* things to expreſs the Goodneſs of 
their Condition: as Eutaxia, for 
an heal:hful State; Euthanaſia for 
Aan eaſy or happy Death, exc. 

* * Exacerbation, the ſame as Pa- 
4% roxyſm; which ſee. 
| =” Exaltetion, is the raiſing a Me- 
> dicine to a higher degreeof Virtue , 
| or an-Encreaſe of the moſt remarka- 
ble Prgperty of any Body. 
Eu guis, Cu, without Blood. 
S8o Galen and the Antients called 
tze Nerves, Cartilages, Bones, and 
Other Parts which appeared white. 
* - Exzanmation, is uſed by Scribo- 
ai Largus for real Death; but is 
generally applied to ſwoonings, or 
och ſinking of the Spirits, as is at- 
3 with Loſs of Senſe for ſom 
=. Exauthema, from IQ FCarſie, effer- 
voce, to flower out z is ſuch an E- 
© — ruption of the Skin as the Meaſlas, 
=” *and'is generally attended with a 
Fever, and terminates in a Raſh. 
Exarticulation, the ſame as Luxa- 
ion; a Bone disjointed. 
EExeandeſcentia, is uſed by ſome 
Phyſical Writers to expreſs an Apt- 
. neſs to ſuch Paſſions of the Mind, 
s bring on real Diſtempers. | 
= - Excoriation, is a tearing off the 
Skin. : 
* -Bxcortication, is pulling the Bark 
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off any thing. 
* Excreſcence, is a preter-natural 
= Growth of any thing beyond its 
proper Dimenſions, as Wens, Warts, 
10 and che like. | 
bd. 
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Excret ion, is that Separation of 
an animal Subſtance, as ejects ſome- 
what quite out of the Body, as of 
no further uſe ; which is ca 

Excrement. 

Exhalation, the ſame as Evapo- 
ration; which ſee. l 

Exaninition, the ſame as Evacu- 
ation. i 

Exoneiroſis, is by Linden explain - 
ed for a Species of a Gonorrhea, 
commonly called Pollutio Nocturna, 
when the Semen involuntarily flows 
in Sleep. 

Exopthalmia, is an uncommon 
Prominence of the Eye out of its 
Socket, of which Bonetus gives a 
very remarkable Caſe, Med. Sept. 
Lib. I. Cap. 64. 

Exorciſm, hath been introduced 
into the Practice of Phyſick by En- 
thuſiaſts, who pretended by ſome 
religious Ceremonies, to expel an 
evil Spirit out of a Body, which 
_ ſuppoſed the Cauſe of Difſea- 

es. 

Exoſtoſis, from ex, and sc doy, Os, 
a Bone; is any Protuberance of a 
Bone that is not natural, as often 
happensin Venereal Caſes. 

Exotick, is applied to thoſe things 
which are the natural Produce of 
other Countries, and not of our 
* fron, ſpreadi Nag in a 

Expanſion, ea „ 1 
phyſical Senſe {the Arerching out, 
opening, or ſpreading of any Body, 
but generally ſignifies ſuch an Al- 
teration as is made by Rarefaction; 
which ſee. TEE 

Expecloration, is promoting thoſe 
Diſcharges - which are made by 
coughing ;z as bringing up Phlegm, 
or any thing that obſtructs the Veſ- 
ſels of the Lungs, and ſtrengthens 
the Breath, 9 

Expiration, from exſþiro, to 
beads out; is that Part of Reſpi- 
ration as thruſts the Air out of the 
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Lungs, and contracts the Cavity of 
the Breaſt See Reſpiration, "9 


_ Exploſion, is properly the going 
off of Gun-powder, and the Report 
made thereby; but is uſed frequent- 
ly to expreſs ſuch ſudden Actions 
of Bodies as have ſome Reſemblance 
thereunto: as thoſe which ferment 
with Violence immediately upon 
their Mixture, and occaſion a crack- 
ling Sound. Some Writers have 
likewiſe applied it to the Excurſions 
of animal Spirits, and inſtantane- 
ous Motions of the Fibres, on the 
Mind's Direction; but the Term 
then becomes too figurative to 
expreſs any determinate Signifia- 
tion, ſo as really to inform the Un- 
derſtanding. 5 

Expreſſed Oils, are ſuch as are 
procured from any Bodies only b 
preſſing, as the Oils of Olives, al. 
monds, and the like. And the do- 
ing this is called | 

Expreſſion. | 

Expulſion, the ſame as Exere- 
tion; and the Power of expelli 
any thing, is by ſome Writers call 
Facultas en, 

Exſpuition, ſignifies a diſcharge 
of ſaliva by ſpitting. See Salivation, 
and Maſticatories. 

Exſudation, ſweating out, 
Gums or Balſams out of Trees. 

Extenſion, ſtretching out z the 
ſame as Expanſion. 

Extenſores : Many Muſcles are ſo 
called, which ſerve to extend any 
Part; as, N 

Exten ſor Carpi, which is alſo cal- 
led Bicornis, is two diſtin Muſcles, 


The firſt ariſes from above the ex- 


ternal Protuberance of the Humeras, 
and the ſecond from the lowermoſt 
Part of the external Protuberance. 
They both lie along the external 
Part of the Radius; and paſling un- 
der the annular Ligament, qne is 
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inſerted into the Bone of the Aeta- 
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q the Fore-Finger, % 
and the other to that which ſuſtains 
Theſe two ex- 


carpus that ſuſtains 


the Middle-Finger, 
tend the Wriſt, 


Extenſor Digitorum communis, " 


ariſes from the external Protube- 
rance of the Humerus ; and at the 
Wriſt it divides into three flat Ten» 


dons, which paſs under the annular 


Ligament, to be inſerted into all 
the Bones of the Fore, Middle, and 
Ring-Finger, | 


Extenſor Primi Internodii Pollicis, © 


ariſes from the upper and external 
Part of the Ulna, and paſſes ob- 
liquely over the Tendon of the Ra- 
dius Externus, and is inſerted near. 
the ſecond Joint of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Secundi internodii Polli. 


cis, ariſes from the upper and inter- 
nal Part of the Radius, and is inſer- 


4 
— 


ted into the upper part of the ſe- 
cond Bone of the Thumb | 


Extenſor Tertii Intirnodii Pollicis, 


ariſes from the Ulna, a little below 


the firſt Extenſor, and is inſerted 

into the third Bone of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Indicis, comes from the, 

middle and external Part of "the® 


Una, and paſſing under the annu- 


lar Ligament, is inſerted into the 


third Bone of the Fore- Finger, where 
it joins the Extenſor Communis. 
Extenſor Minimi Digiti, ariſes 


from the external Protuberance of 


the Humerus, and from the upper 


part of the Ulna, and paſſing under "iſ 
the annular Ligament, is inſerted» 
into the third Bone of the Little 


Finger. 


- 


Extenſor Pollicis, ariſes from near 
the upper half of the Perone form. 
wards, and paſſing under the annu- 
lar Ligament, is inſerted intu the 


laſt Bone of the t Toe. 


Extenuation, {ignifies a Loſs 4 
plumpneſs, or a general decay in the; 


muſcular fleſh of the whole Body. 
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Extinction, is the putting out any 
ching that was burning. ; 
Extirpation, is the cutting off 
any Part, or the eating it away; as 
Warts, and ſuch like Subſtances, 
by corroſive Medicines. | 
Extraction, in the largeſt Senſe, 
ſignifies any Solution made by 
Menſiruums, unleſs there be allow'd 


this difference between them; That 
in Solution the Menſiruums abſorb 


the whole Subſtance of the Body, 
but in this they carry off only cer- 
tain Particles of it. And in this 
ſenſe Camphire is diſſolved in Spi- 


rit of Wine, but Jallap is more 


properly ſaid to be extracted; for 


the Reſin only is taken out by the 
Menſtruum, the other Particles be- 


Sh ing left untouched. But Extraction 


moſt commonly ſignifies ſuch an 


Y Inſpiſſation, or thickning of a So- 


ey 
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lution, as, when there is drawn off 


a certain Quantity of the Men- 


fruum, reduces the remaining Mix- 
*J "% 


ture to the Conſiſtence of Honey; 


= as inthe Extracts of Saffron, Gen- 


* * 


tian, and the like. Extracts are 


chiefly made out of Vegetables, and 


require different Menfiruums accord- 
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ing to the different Nature of the 
Plants, eſpecially in Gums; for 
ſuch as are mucilaginous, as Gum 
Arabick, and Tragacanth, c. are 


Oat eaſily to be diſſolved but in 
2 
other hand, reſinous Gums, as Gal- 


Liquors; whereas on the 


banum, Scammony, exc. muſt have 
burning Spirits to diſſolve them. 
There are others again of a middle 


Nature, which may be diſſolved in 


either ſort of Menſtruums, tho not 


ſo eaſily in one as in the other. 
Thus Aloes and Rhubarb, which 


are ſomething reſinous, are better 
made into Extracts with Spirit of 
Wine than Water. But Plants, 
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which abound leſs with Reſin, ſuch 
as Hellebore, exc. are more com- 
modiouſly extracted with Water. 
To perform therefore Extraction a- 
right, a proper Menſtruum is ne- 
ceſſary, and one which is as near 


a-kin as poſſible to the Body to be 
extract Thus Extraction is uſu- 
ally rmed ; but itz Uſe does not 


ſeem to be of ſo great Service in 
Phyſick, as is generally imagined : 
For almoſt all the more ſubtile 
Parts fly away, either when the Men- 
ſtruum is drawn off by Diſtillation, 
or when it evaporates in the open 
Air. So that if thoſe Particles are 
any ways uſeful in Medicine, 'tis to 
no purpoſe to ſeek for them in Ex- 
tracts; but if we would have only 
a Colle&ion of the more groſs and 
unactive Parts, there is no other 
kind of Operation which will ſo 
haps ſupply us with them. Ir is 
0 of ſervice to clear ſome Gums 
and Reſins from Droſs : for as the 
taking up the genuine Subſtance by 
a proper Menſtruum, leaves all that 
is not ſo behind; ſo by evaporating 
the Menſtruum again, the Reſin, 
or whatſoever of that nature it is, 
will be recoyer'd in its utmoſt Pu- 
rity. | 
Extraneous, any thing foreign. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs the ſame 
as external, and frequently ſignifies 
the ſame as Excreſcence, ſomething 
that is not naturalto the Subſtance it 
ows out of, or properly belongs 
to a Part to which it adheres. 
Extravaſated, is any. thing that 
is got out of its proper Veſſel ; 
from extra, out of, and Vat, a 
Veſſel. It | 
Exulceration, the ſame as Ulcer ; 
but generally uſed to- expreſs thoſe 
nning Eroſions, which wear 
away the Subſtance, and form an 


Exungulate, 
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Exungulate, is cutting off the 
white Part from the Leaves of Ro? 
ſes, or the like. | 
- Exuſtion, is a burning with Fire, 
as it is uſed in ſome Operations by 
eons. | 
Eye. The Orbit in which the 
Eye is placed, is compoſed from 
ſome of the Bones of the mg and 
upper Jaw together, The upper 
+4 of it is es of the Os Frontis: 
the Os Unguis and Os Planum make 
the inner and lower Part of the great 
Angle , and the Os Sphenoides, the 
inner and lower of the little Angle, 
The Os Maxillare makes the inner 
and lower part of the Circumference, 
and the Os Mali the outer and 
lower Part, The Organs of Sight 
are divided into two Parts ; the in- 
ternal Part, which is the Globe or 
Body of the Eye; and the external 
Part, which is thoſe Parts about the 
Globe ſubſervient to it. The firſt 
of the laſt are the Eye-Brows, which 
are nothing but ſome Hairs — 
out about the Eye, by ſome Fat whic 
is under the Skin in this Place. They 
break the Rays of Light, that they 
may not be ate” arted into the 
Eyes, which would greatly offend 
the Sight, as they do when we look 
directly againſt the Sun. The next 
are the Eye-Lids, two to each Eye: 
The upper Lid moves very quickly, 
the under very undiſcernably. The 
upper Eye-Lid is lifted up by the 


Muſculus rectus, which riſes from 
the bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, 


where the Qptick Nerve pierces the 
' Cranium, and paſſing above the 
Superbus, is inſerted by a large Ten- 
don to the Border of the Eye-Lid. 
Both Lids are brought together to 
ſhut upon the Eye by another Muſcle, 
called Orbicularis. It riſes from the 
great Angle of the Eye, and its 
Fibres are ſpread two Fingers 
breadth, covering the under Lid; 
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it reaches to the little Canthus, ”_ | 
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from whick continuing its circular 


Fibres which Eyer the upper Lid, 


it is inſerted into the ſame. place 
from which it aroſe, Some divide 
this Muſcle into two, the ſuperior 
and inferior, which they make to 


riſe from the great Canthus, and to 


be inſerted. into the little Canthus. 
The Eye-Lids are covered within 
by a ſmooth Membrane called Con- 


junctiua, becauſe it is continued + © 
upon the fore-part of the Globe, 


conſtituting that which we call che 
White of the Eye; it joins the 
Globe to the Edges of the Orbit. 
The Edges of the Eye-Lids have 
* ſmall and ſoft Cartilages, like 
the 
Cilia ; they keep the Eye-Lids ex- 
tended, that every Part may be 
equally raiſed, Upon them there 
is a Rank 5 ſmall Glands, whoſe 
excretory Channels open upon the 
Edges of the Lids. "They Ti 
Wax which faſteneth the Eye-Lids 


together whilſt we ſleep. © They are” 
covered with the Skin externa, 
and with the Conjunctiva internally 


Upon the Edges of the Lids there 
are alſo ſome Hairs in form of a' 
Palliſado, to preſerve the Eyes, as 
the Eye-Brows do, and to | hinder 
any Filth or Flies from falling into 
the Eyes. 

On the backſide of the Conjuntti- 
va, upon the upper 


Lobes, each of which ſends out an 
excretory Channel, which opens in 
the fore- ſide of this Membrane, 
where it covers the upper Lid. 
This Gland ſeparates the Matter of 
the Tears, which by the continual 


Motion of this Lid, moiſten the 


Cornea, which otherwiſe would dry 
and wrinkle by the continual Action 
of the external Air. The . 


ned . 
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Segments of a Circle, called 


yield a 
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part of "the 
Globe, is the Glandula Lachrymali, 
pretty large, divided into ſevaral 
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che Eye-Lids being of an equal thin and broad Tendons. When 


| Convexity with the Ball of the Eye, they all act together, they draw the 


Which they touch, as the Tears fall Eye towards the bottom of the Or- 


from off the Cornea, they are ſtopt bit. When the Superbus and the 


| by the Edge of the under Lid, along Alductor and Abductor act together, 


which they run, till they fall into or the Humilis and the other two 
two ſmall Holes in the great Canthus act together, they perform the ob- 


of the Eye, one in each Eye: lid. lique Motions, which have been at- 


- Theſe Holes are called Puncta La- tributed to the oblique Muſcles, 


alia. They lead to a ſmall The firſt of the oblique Muſcles, 
membranous Bag, which is ſituated which is the fifth of the Eye, is the 


in this Corner, upon the Os La- Obliquus minor; it riſes from the 
chrymale; from the bottom of lower ſide of the Orbit near its ex- 


"which there goes a ſmall Pipe, which ternal Circumference,where the firſt 


pterces this Bone into the Noſe, and and ſecond Bones of the upper Jaw 


opens under the upper Lamina of join together; and aſcending oblique 


the Os Spongioſum. It moiſtens the by the outer Corner of the Eye, tis 


inner Membrane of the Noſtrils, by inſerted into the upper and external 


che Humour of the Lachrymal Gland, fide of the Globe behind the Tendon 
which runs from off the Globe into of the Abductor. The ſecond of 


them. Sometimes the Acrimony the oblique Muſcles, and the fifth 
of this Humour cauſeth Sneezing, of the Eye, is the Obliquus major z 


which we hinder, by preſſing the it riſes from the bottom of the Or- 


Angle of the Eye, and ſo ſtop its bit, and marches obliquely to- 


running. Between theſe two Punc- wards the 2 Canthus, in the up- 


* 


#4 there is a Caruncle which ſerves per part of which, near the Brink, 


10 keep them open when the Eyes there is a cartilaginous Ring, thro' 


are ſhut; which was thought to be which it paſſes its round Tendon; 
the Glandula Lacrymalis. from whence reverting backwards, 
The Globe of the Eye is moved it is inſerted into the upper part of 


| wp by four ſtrait Muſcles, and two the Globe, behind the Tendon of 
2 


que; and betwixt them there is the Artcllens. The Ute of the firſt 
great deal of Fat, which facili- of theſe Muſcles is to draw the Globe 
rates the Motion of the Globe. The of the Eye forwards, and to turn its 
firſt of the four ſtrait Muſcles is Pupil upwards, and of the ſecond, 


8 called Attollens, or Superbug, it lies to draw it forwards, and to turn its 


upon the upper part of the Globe, Pupil downwards, for the better re- 
and pulls up the Eye when we look ceiving of the _ of Light, which 


= up. The ſecond is called Depri- could not be perform'd by any of 
een, or Humilis, becauſe it pulleth the other four Muſcles: And both 
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down the Eye. The third is called of them are an Axis for ſuſpendin 
Alduftor, it draweth the Eye to- the Globe, by which, in its pre 
wards the Noſe. The fourth 4b. continual Motion, tis moved the 
duftor ; it draweth the Eye towards more ealily, | 


the little Canthus. They riſe all Now the Globe of the Eye is of a 
Hur from the Circumference of the ſpherical Figure; in it are contained 
Hole in the Orbit, thro'“ which the the principal Inſtruments of Viſion; 
Optick Nerves paſs; and they ter- it is compoſed of Coats and Hu- 
minate about the Coraes by four mours, The firſt is the Conjunctiuas 
"> 5 Y u 
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it makes the White of the Eye, as 
has been already deſeribed. It is 
full of ſmall Veins and Arteries, 
which appear big in an Ophthalmia 
or Inflammation of the Eyes. The 
ſecond is called Sclerotica; tis thick, 


hard, and ſmooth, opake behind, 


but tranſparent before, where it 
makes the third Coat called Cornea, 
becauſe it is tranſparent like the 
Horn of a Lanthorn, in the fore- 
art of the Eye, which is ſurrounded 
by the White of the Eye; it has 
a * Convexity than the reſt 
of the Globe of the Eye, and is 
compoſed of ſeveral parallel La- 
mine, which are nouriſhed by many 


Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine as not to 


hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of 
Light from entring the Eye: and it 
has a moſt exquiſite Senſe, that 50 
on the leaſt Pain the Tears might 
be ſqueezed out of the lachrymal 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth which 
by ſticking to the Cornea, might 
render it opake, The fourth is the 
Choroides, it lies under the Scleroti- 
ca, and is much thinner than it. It 
hath a great Number of Blood- 
Veſſels which come from the ſecond, 
and which are ſpread upon it; as 
alſo ſeveral Glands, which ſeparate 
from the Blood-Veſlels a black Li- 
quor, and tinctures all this Mem- 
brane internally, which is other- 
wiſe of a whitiſh Colour, This Coat 
is open, or has a Hole before, for 
the Paſſage of the Rays of Light, 
called Pupilla, The Part of this 
Coat which makes theCircumference 
of this Hole, and which lies upon 
the ſide of the Cryſtalline Humour, 
is the fifth Coat called the Uvea, 


made of circular and ſtrait Fibres; 


it contracts and dilates, according 
to the different Impreſſions of 
Light, and of Objects. 
is the ontſide of the Uvea, where 


the different Colours appear. On 
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back from the Cools ine Humour, 


Cryſtalline ; it lies immediate 


The Iris 


„ 


the inſide of the Uvea, from un = 
Circumference, which joins: the ch! IM 
roides, riſes the Ligamentum Ciliare. © 
It is made of ſhort” Fibres which 
run upon the fore-part of the glaſly *. ui 
Humour to the Edges of the Cryſ- _ ü 
talline, like Lines . from te 
Circumference to the Center. By ts 
Contraction of theſe Fibres, the fre- 
part of the Eye is made more promĩi-— 
nent, and the Retina preſſed further «3 
as the Axis of Viſion is leogthened ** i 
when Objects are placed too near | 
the Eye. The fixth is the Ramm, 
ſo called becauſe it reſembles a Net“ 
which covereth the bottom oftheca. 
vity of the Eye. It is a fine Expanſi- 
on of the medullary Fibres.of the 
Optick Nerves upon the Surface fg 
the glaſſy Humour, as far as the Liga= - 
mentum Ciliare. It is on this Coat 
the Impreſſions of Objects are made. 
The Humours of the Eye are 
three: The firſt is called the A4 
ous; it lies in the fore - part of the f 
Globe, immediately a, the Cor- - 
nea ; this Humour is thin and liquid, 
of a ſpirituous Nature; for jt will 
not freeze in the greateſt Froſt : 
This evinces the neceſſity of a con» 
tinual Supply of this Humour which 
is manifel it hath, becauſe if the 
Cornea be pricked, and this Hu- 
mour ſqueezed out, it will be re- 
ſtored again in ten or twelve 
Hours. The ſecond Humour is the: 


* ; 


a. DAM. et. At 


next to the Aqueous, behind the U-. 
vea, oppoſite tothe Pupilla, nearer. 
to the fore-partthan the back-part of _ 
the Globe; it is the leaſt of the Huw" _ * 
mours, but much more ſolid than 
any of them : Its Figure, which is 
Convex on both ſides, reſembles 
two unequal Segments of Spheres, 
of which the moſt Convex is on 
its back- ſide, which makes a ſmall © 
Cavity in the Glaſy Humour in » 
| AE, - Which *Y 
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a great reſemblance to the White of 
an Egg; it filleth all the hind-part 
of the Cavity of the Globe: It is 


in greater abundance than the other 
two; it is thicker than the Aqueous, 
but thinner than the Cryſtalline Hu- 


mour. It is contained in a very 


mine Coat of the ſame Name; and 
it gives the Spherical Figure to the 


Eye. Upon its back-part the Reti- 
na is ſpread, which it holdeth from 
the Cryſtalline Humour at a diſtance 
requiſite to receive the Impreſlion of 
Objects diſtinctly. 

The Optick Nerves pierce the 


- Globe of the Eye a little on the 


inſide of the Optick Axes. Their 
external Coat, which is a Production 
of the Dura Mater, is continued to 


the Sclerotis, as their internal from 


the Pia Mater is to the Choroides; 
and their medullary Fibres paſſing 
thro? all, are expanded into the 
Retina, upon which the Images af 


Objects are painted. The Center 


of this Expanſion is inſenſible, and 


all Rays which fall upon it are loſt ; 


and conſequently that Point of the 


* Object from which theſe Rays come, 


is inviſible to the Eye; the reaſon 
of which proceeds probably from 
the Blood-Veſſels, which enter with 
the Optick Nerve, and coyer this 

of the Retina. But whatſoever 


Ass Cauſe is, there is a manifeſt Ad- 


vantage in the Optick Nerves being 


inſerted on the inſide of the Optick 


Axes : for if they had pierced theEye 


in the Axes, then the middle Point of 


every Object had been inviſible; and 
where all things conduce to make us 
ſee beſt, there we had not ſeen at 


. all; We muſt likewiſe have loſt 


wa 


ſome part of an Object, if the Op- 


tick Nerves had been placed on 


the out · ſide of the Optick Axes : 


ðbecauſe an Object may be ſo placed, 


* 
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Which it lies; it is covered with a 
(mall Coat called Aranea, The 
third is the Glaſſy Humour: it hath 


as that all the Rays which come 
from one Point, may fall u the 
outſide of both Eyes: but it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould fall upon the 
inſide of both Eyes; and therefore 
that Point which is loſt in one Eye, 
is viſible by the other. 

The Veſſels of the Eyes are Bran- 
ches of the external Carotides and 
Jugulars, which are diſtributed up- 
on the external Parts of the Eyes, 
and a Vein which opens into the 
ſuperior Sinus of the Dura Mater, in 
the Baſis of the Skull, and an Arte- 
ry from the internal Carotide. They 
accompany the Optick Nerves, and 
are diſtributed on the Muſcles and 
Globe of the Eye. There are alſo. 


ſome Lymphaticks which accom- 


pany the Blood-Veſſels. The Op- 
tick Nerves are pretty big and round. 
The third Pair of the Brain, called 
Motorit ; the fourth Pair, called 
Pathetici ; the firſt Branch of the 
fifth Pair, called Opthalmicus; and 
the ſixth Pair, are all beſtow'd on 
the Muſcles of the Eye. 
All the Rays which come from 
one Point of an Object, are by the 
Cornea and Humours of the Eye 
united in a Point of the Retina, 
which is in a ſtrait Line, drawn 
from the ſame Point of the Object, 
thro* the Center of the Eye ; and 
conſequently all the Rays, which 
come from all the Points of an 
Object, are united on the Retina, 
in the ſame Order and Proportion 
as the Points of the Object are from 
whence thoſe Rays come. There- 
fore the Interpoſition which theſe. 
Rays make upon the Retina, mult 
be the Image of the Object. And 
thus Viſion in general is perform'd : 
but to know what the ſeveral Parts 
of the Globe contribute hereunto, 
it is needful to obſerve, that the 
Cornea is more convex than any 
other part of it; by which means 
all the Rays are gathered to pals 
| „ee 
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W 
thro! the Pupilla, and none of them 
are loſt upon the Uvea. The 4 
quevus Humour being thinneſt, and 
moſt liquid, eaſily changes its Fi. 
gure, when either the Ligamentum 
Ciliare contracts, or both the ob- 
lique Muſcles ſqueeze the middle of 
the Bulb of the Eye, to render it 
oblong, when Objects are too near 
us. The ſtrait Fibres of the Uvea 
dilate the Pupilla, when there are 
but few Rays of Light; and the cir- 
cular Fibres contract it, when there 
are too many, When the Pupilla is 
contracted, we ſee moſt diſtinctly; 
when it is dilated, we ſee moſt 
clearly. The Glaſſy Humour keeps 
the Cryſtalline at ſuch a diſtance 
from the Retina, as is neceſſary for 
uniting the Rays which come from 
one Point of the Object, exactly in 
one Point of the Retina. The Im- 
preſſion of the Object is made upon 
the Retina. The Choroides is tinc- 
tured black, that the Rays of Light 
which paſs thro* the Retina, may not 
be reflected back again, to confuſe 
the Image of the Object. Being di- 
ſtinct, Viſion conſiſts in the Union 
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AT the end of a Preſerip- 
F. tion, ſignifies fiat, make it 
up; as /. Bolus, make it up into a 
Bole. 

Facies Hippocratica, is when the 
Noftrils are ſharp, the Eyes hol- 
low, the Temples low, the Tips 
of the Ears contracted, the Fore- 
head dry and wrinkled, and the 
Complexion pale or livid. 

Factitiaus, ſignifies any thing 
made by Art, in oppoſition to what 
is the Produce of Nature. 

Faculty, is a Power or Ability to 
perform any Action. Inſtitution- 


Mriters mention three, viz. Natu- 


"ral, Vital, and Animal. By the firſt 


55 = 


of all the Rays which come from "ll 
one Point of an Object, e inn 
one Point of the Retina; and that 
the Rays which come from Objects 
at different Diſtances are united at FN 
different Diſtances, behind the Cryſs _n 
zalline Humour: They cannot both - Ml 
be exactly united upon the Retina, MY 
therefore the Eye cannot ſee. equally | 
diſtinctly, at the ſame time, Objects 
at different Diſtances. It is for this 
reaſon that the Globe of the Eye 
moves ſo quickly, and almoſt con- 
tinually, and that the Muſcles of the 
Eyes have ſuch a great Quantity of 
Nerves to perform their Motions. 
When the Globe of the Eye is flat, 

as happens fometimes in old Age, 
that the Rays paſs the Retina — 
they unite, in ſuch a caſe there is 
no diſtin Viſion; and ſuch as have 
this Defect, are call'd Presbyte : 
And if on the contrary the Globe of 
the Eye be ſo convex as to unite the 
Rays before they come to the Reri- 
na, neither is there then any di- 
ſtinct Viſion; and ſuch as have this 
Defect, are called Myepes. 
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they underſtand that by which thek 
Body is nouriſhed and augmented, 
or another like it generated: which 
ſome further aide into three, Nu- 
trition, Growth, and Generation ; 
and the firſt of theſe has alſo by 
ſome been divided into Attraftive, 
Retentive, Concoctive, and Expul- 
ſive : but theſe are Terms that 
puzzle rather than inſtru, asthey 2: 
convey no diſtin Signification. , 2 
The vital Faculty is that by which 
Life is preſerved, and the — 
Functions of the Body performed. 
And the Animal Faculty is what con- 
ducts the Operations of the Mind; 
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7 FPecet, are Excrements; but of- 
ten made uſe of to expreſs the In- 
gredients and Settlings after Diſtilla- 
tion and Infuſion. 
Feiecula, are the Dregs which ſub- 
fide in yegetable Juices, as in that 
of the Roots of Bryony ; but theſe 
are not ſamuch uſed in Medicine as 
formerly. 

Falling-Sickneſs, See Epilepſy. 

FTuallopian Tube. See Generation 
Parts of, belonging to Women. 

Falx. See Dura Mater. 

Fames, See Hunger. 

Fames Canina, Dog-Appetite; 
is ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, as is 
not to be ſatisfy'd with Eating, but 
continues even when the Stomach 


FT 


is full This is a Caſe much talk- 


ed of by the Antients, but rarely 
met with amongſt us. It ſeems to 
ariſe from fretting ſharp Juices in 
the Stomach, which by their conti- 
nual Vellications excite a Senſe like 


that of Hunger; and is to be con- 


| quered by Medicines, and not ordi- 
> nary Food, ſuch things as the Tef- 
| 8acea, all Alkalies, and Chalybeats, 
- Farciminalis, See Alantois. 
Faſcialis Muſculus. 
. branoſus Muſculus. 
, is an Oily and Sulphureous 
E- Part of the Blood, depoſited in the 
Cells of the Membrana Adipoſa, 
> from the innumerable little Veſſels 
which” are ſpread amongſt them. 
The Fat is to be found immediately 
ander the Skin, in all the Parts of 
the Body, except in -the Forehead, 
Eye-lids, Lips, upper Part of the 
Ear, Yard, and Scrotum. In ſome 
the Veſicles of the Membrana Adi- 
| poſa are ſo full, that the Fat is an 
nch or more thick; and in others 
© they are almoſt flat, containing little 
or no Fat. There are two ſorts of 
Fat, one white, or rather yellow, 
ſioſt, and lax, which is eaſily melt- 
de,, called Pinguedo y another white, 
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firm, Sriftle, and which is not ſo 
ealtly:melted, called Sebum, Suet or 
Tallow. 
of the Bones for a third ſort of Fat. 
Dr. Grew takes the Fat of Animals 
to be.a curdling or coagulating of 
the oily Parts of the Blood, either 
by ſome of its own ſaline Parts, or 
by the nitrous Parts of the Air 
mingled therewith : whence it is 
that ſome Animals, as Coneys, 
and Field-Hares, grow fat in froſty 
Weather, the 2 Parts of the Blood 
being then ordinarily coagulated 
with a greater abundance of nitrous 
Salts received from the Air into their 


Bodies: and for the ſame reaſon it 


is, that the Fat of Animals is hard; 
whereas that of Fiſhes is ſoft, and 
runs all to Oil, becauſe the Water 
in which they live, hath but few 
nitrous Parts in it, in compariſon of 
Air, And this Opinion that learned 
Perſon ſupported by many Experi- 
ments, too long to be inſerted here, 
Febrifuge, from Febris, a Fever, 
and fugo, to drive away ; is any Me- 
dicine ſerviceable in a Fever, of 
what Form ſoever. 
Fiebris. See Fever. 
a Fecule, the ſame as Fæculæ; which 
ee. 
Femur, the Thigh, includes all 


between the Buttocks and the Knee; 


it is thus called from ferendo, bear- 


ing, becauſe it ſuſtains the whole 
Animal; more ſtrictly therefore 
it ſignifies the Thigh-Bone. This 


is the longeſt of all the Bones in the 
Body: Its Fibres are cloſe and 


hard; it has a Cavity in its middle; 


tis a little convex and round on its. 


fore- ſide, but a little hollow, with a 
long and ſmall Ridge, called Linen 


Aſpera, on its back- ſide. At its up- 


per End it has three Epiphy ſes, which 
ſeparate eaſily in Children: The 


firſt is its Extremity, which is a large 


and round Head covered with a Gaye - 
2  =_ 
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Some reckon the Marrow 
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Mage, which is receing imo the 
Acetabulum Coxenditis, 'V erein it 
is tied by two Ligaments : the firſt 
is pretty large, and comes from the 
Edge of the Acetabulums; the ſe- 
cond is round and ſhort, it comes 
from the bottom of the Acetabulum, 
and is inſerted into the middle of 
the round Head, The Part inime- 
diately below this round Head, 
which is ſmall, long, and a little 
oblique, is called its Neck. It makes 
an Angle with the Body of the 
Bone, by which means the Thighs 
and Feet are kept at a diſtance from 


one another, and we ſtand firmer 


the Linea Propenſionis eaſily falling 
pendicular upon any Part of the 
uadrangular Space between the 
Feet, Beſides this Obliquity of the 
Neck of the Bone, it conduces much 
to the Strength of the Muſeles of 
the Thigh, which muſt have other- 
wiſe paſſed very near to the Center 
of Motion. The ſecond is called 
Trochanter major; it is a pretty big 
Protuberance on the external ſide 


of the Thigh- Bone, juſt at the Root 


of the Neck: it is rough, becauſe of 
the inſertion of ſome Muſcles into 
it, It has a ſmall Dent at its Root, 
into which the Muſculi Quadrage- 
mini, and the Obturatores are inſert- 
ed. The third is called Trochanter 
minor; it is on the binder ſide of 
the Thigh-Bone, a little lower, and 
leſs than the other. Theſe Protu- 
berances mightily increaſe the Force 
of the Muſcles, by removing not 
only their Inſertions, but likewiſe 
the Directions from the Center of 
Motion. The lower Extremity of 
the Thigh-Bone, which is articula- 
ted with the Tibia by Ginglymus, is 
divided in the middle by a Sinus in- 
to two Heads or Protuberances, the 
external and the internal, which are 
received into the upper Sinus's of 
the Tibia. Thro' the Space that is 
-petween the hind-parts of thaſe two 
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ſuffer'd to lie, till by the Motion of 
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| * 
Heads paſs dhe Brest Veſſels 21 
Nerves, which 80 to the Leg; be. 1 
cauſe the uppper-end of the Thighs nM 
Bone was articulated by Ar:hrodia, © 
that we might not only move our | a 
Legs backwards or forwards, but 11 
likewiſe nearer to, and further from 1 
one another; therefore its lower” _ 
Extremity was joined to the Tihis 
by Ginglymus, which is the ſtrongeſt 
Articulation, 

Feneſtra. See Ear. "Yy 

Fermentation. It is not ealy to 
fix Boundaries to this Term, for un- 
der it ſome are for reducing almoſt | 
all that belongs to Phyſick, chiefly 
as it is a Term that accounts for, 
in the lump, many Phænomena, and 
faves a great deal of trouble, by ſay- 
ing ſuch an Effect is occaſionetby -_ 
Fermentation. However it ſo fat 
concerns every one to have ſome _ 
juſt Apprehenſion of what this Term 
ought to expreſs, that we cannot be 
at too much pains to explain it. In. 
ſomuch as it regards Medicine, and” - 
exalting or deſtroying any Proper 
ties therein, we cannot have a4 
better Idea of it, than by under- 
ſtanding all which concerns the 
procuring a ſpirituous Liquor from 
Corn, In the Grain it felf mult ig © 
the Materials of what makes the 
ſpirituous Part, becauſe nothing ele 
is concerned in it but Water; ww 
this purpoſe therefore it is ſoaked 
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juſt ſo long in a Ciſtern of Water, == 


as is ſufficient to looſen or open 
its natural Texture; after which fe 
is thrown in a Heap, where it is 


its more fine and volatile Parts, it 
begins to heat and ſhoot out, as ia 
Vegetation, But to confine theſs is 
Parts from flying off, by too long 
continuance of ſuch inteſtine Mone 
on, it is thrown abroad thinner, and, = 
expoſed more and more to the A 
till it contracts almoſt a Dryusſs. 
which is finiſned by che Kiln, 20 
5 


» 4 hath 
all its Parts maintained together, 
but yet in ſuch a lax Condition, as 


to open and unite with the utmoſt 


* 


Eaſe with warm or hot Vater: for 


by the Sweetneſs and Conſiſtence 
of the Wort, and the Lightneſs of 


the Grains, it is plain that the whole 


"Subſtance of the Kernel is mixed 
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with che Liquor. After this Appa- 


ratus, to finiſh the Proceſs, and 


raiſe from it a ſtrong Spirit, the reſt 
is done by Fermentation : How 
ſuch inteſtine Motion is mechani- 
effected, and how it brings 
ſuch a Spirit, may be con- 
ceived in this manner, if the Rea- 


- © der be acquainted with theſe Pro 


fictions, which are demonſtrated in 


Hydroſtaticks. 


a 


. 1. If a Body be immerſed 
in any Fluid ſpecifically lighter than 
# ſelf, it will ſink, but otherwiſe it 

ul emerge and get to the Top. 
Prop. 2. If two equal Bodies, of 


, different ſpecifick Gravities, be im- 


merſed in a Fluid lighter than either 


of them, the Celerities of their De- 
Scents will be as their Gravities. 
Prop. 3. 


If two Bodies, of 
unequal Jpecifick Gravities, be im- 


merſed in 4 Fluid lighter than ei- 
tier, the Celerities of their Deſcents 


will be compounded of their Gravi- 
ties and Dimenſions together. 

The fame Laws by which theſe 
Bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
Aſcent of ſuch as are ſpecifically 


lighter than the Fluid; in all hete- 


rogeneous Fluids therefore, the con- 


ſtituent Parts of which are not 
fitted to aſſociate and cohere, fo as 
to form what is called an uniform 
homogeneous Fluid, the heavier may 


be accounted as ſolid Bodies im- 


merſedin a Fluid ſpecifically lighter, 
and the lighter Parts, as ſuch Bodies 


in a Fluid ſpecifically beavier ; as it 


© od ED, 


is to be demonſtrated, That the com- 
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HY F E a 
ponent Parts of all Fluids, ſeparately 


conſidered, are ſolid. This Liquor 
therefore called Wort, or a Deco 
tion f Malt, may be conſidered as 


ſuch a heterogeneous Fluid whoſe 
Parts cannot -be interchanged in 
their Poſitions, until each has ob- 
tained ſuch an Elevation as corre- 
ſponds to its proper Gravity : but 
leſt this alone ſhould fail of the 
Intention, by not being ſufficient to 
break thoſe Molecule and Viſcidities 
which entangle the ſpirituous Parts, 
and likewife to prevent their flying 
off at the Surface, ſome Portion of 
an already fermented Subſtance is 
mixed with it. - This Subſtance, 
termed Barm or Yeaſt, conſiſts of a 
great Quantity of ſubtile ſpirituous 
articles, wrapped up in ſuch as are 
viſcid; now when this is mixed with 
ſuch a Liquor, it cannot but much 
contribute to that inteſtine Motion 
which is occaſioned by the Inter- 
courſe and Occurſions of Particles 
of different Gravities, as the ſpiri- 
tuous Particles will be continually 
ſtriving to get up to the Surface, and 
the viſcid ones continually retarding 
ſuch Aſcent, and preventing their 
Eſcape. So that by theſe two con. 
Cauſes, the Particles ex- 


curring 
matte from the Grain will by ſuch 


frequent Occurſions be ſo commi- 
nuted, as continually to increaſe the 
more ſubtile and ſpirituous Parts, 
until all that can be made ſo by At- 
trition are ſet looſe from their for- 
mer viſcid Confinements ; and this 
appears by the Warmth of the Li- 
quor, and the Froth drove to the 
Top: juſt at which time, if it be 
thrown into the Still, it affords 
ſome Quantity of a high inflam- 
mable Spirit, Moderate Warrath 


"much haſtens this. Proceſs, as it 


aſſiſts in opening the Viſcidities in 
which ſome ſpirituous Parts = | 
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be entangled, 
 - Spring of the included Air, which: 
Cannot but much contribute to the 


but from the Elaſticity and attractive 
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FB > 
and unbends the 


Rarefaction and Comminution of 
the whole. The viſcid Parts which 
are raiſed to the Top, not only on 
account of their own Lightneſs, 
but by. the continual Efforts and 
Occurſions of the Spirit to get up- 
permoſt, both ſhew when the Fer- 
mentation is at the higheſt, and 

revent the finer Spirits making 
their Eſcape : for if this inteſtine 


Luttus be permitted to continue too 


long, a great deal will get away 
and the W NN pron flat, and 
vapid, and raiſe little beſides Phlegm 
in the Still, b 

This may give ſufficient light into 
all that concerns fermenting Vege- 
tables, or any other proper Sub- 
ſtances, in order to draw out their 
medicinal Efficacies; and hence 


likewiſe from the natural Textures 


and Coheſions of Bodies under this 
Management, it may be known how 
to order the whole, as thoſe of a 
looſer Texture will require the leaſt 
opening by ſuch means. But the 
reateſt Uſe of this Theory will be 
in teaching what Parts of the Ma- 
teria Medica are moſt properly 
brought under this Procedure; and 
alſo how ſuch inteſtine Motion does 
in ſome things deſtroy their Virtues ; 
for as by ſome Medicines an Inten- 
tion is aimed at which is not to be 
procured but by their being ſpiritu- 
ous, whereas in others the very con- 
trary Property is required; in ſuch 
Caſes therefore, when by any ad- 
ventitious Cauſe thoſe Medicines 
et into 'a Ferment, they are de- 
roy'd, and ſhould not be admi- 
niſtred, * 
There ate other Species of Fer- 
mentation which o/:cur often in 
Chymiſtry, not to bie accounted for 
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Powers of the Bodies concerned - 


therein } For Particles which "arg 
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intirely Elaſtick, recede from one 


another aſter they have met, with 
the ſamie 2 they had before 
they met. In Particles therefore of 


this kind, a new Degree of Motion 


will be acquired after every con- 
greſs, and the conflict will be more 


violent: ſo that at length their Im. 


petus and Moment will be ſo great 

as to break and deſtroy the hardeſt 
Bodies. And ſince this Force of 
Elaſticity is attended with that of 
Attraction too, the Motion will in- 
cteaſe yet to a greater Degree; for 
the Inpetus of a Particle which is 
reflected againſt another endu'd with 
an attractive Force, is continually 
augmented by the Repercuſlion, 
Particles thus agitated, endeavour to 
drive out and exclude all the Air 
which is contained in their Pores 4 
and the Air being rarefy'd by this 
Colliſion, ſo as that it cannot upon 
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the account of its Levity keep its 
former Place, carries up with it thoſs _ 


Globules of Water, which incloſed 
it, to the Surface, and there forms 
Bubbles. If this Motion increaſes to 
a very high degree, it raiſes anEffer- 
veſcency and Heat, which is no- 
thing elſe but a more rapid Motion 
of Parts, produced by their mutual 
Attrition, And that we may the 
better conceive this, let us examine 


how an Efferveſcence is produced” 


by mixing of different Liquors, 48 
Water for inſtance, and Oil of Vis 
triol. In this Oil there is ſuch an 
abundance of Salts, that they ſeem 
to be placed cloſe to one another 3 
and upon this account, becauſe the 


Attraction is diffuſed equally ever 


way, they continue as it were in 
an Æquilibrium: but when the W. 


ter is poured upon it, the Contact 


of the Salts is taken away, and che 
Attraction becomes unequal. © Theſe 
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Salts, according to their natural 


Propenſity, ſtrive to unite again; 
5 e by reaſon of the Quan- 
* tity of Matter they contain, they at- 


tract one another more than the 

do the Water, they diſplace the 
Water, and force it out of their 
Intervals, until ſuch time as the 
Oil is diluted every where alike, 
and then the Fermentation ceaſes, 
But if the Salts are Elaſtick, which 


is very probable, they will not only 


ruſh upon one another with vio- 
_ lence, 5 after the Stroke recoil, 
and move in a contrary Direction: 

from hence proceeds the reciprocal 

Fluctuation of Parts, which is ob- 

ſervable every way, and at length 

an Efferveſcence. And thus that 
kind of Fermentation, uſually aſ- 

cribed to an imaginary Antipathy, 
is to be 8 accounted for. 
In all this, both an attractive and 

an elaſtick Force are neceſſary Aſ- 
ſiſtants, and all the Varieties of Fer- 
mentation are owing to the different 
Degrees of them. Hence it is, that 
often new Bodies ariſe during Fer- 
mentation, for the former Texture 
is entirely deſtroyed by the continual 
_ Collifion of Parts: And hence thoſe 
reat Changes which are ſeen in 
; dies under a State of Corruption, 
- Which is accounted only a Species 


+ of Fermentation. But with all theſe 


Requilites to this inteſtine Motion of 
ies, very little thereof can take 
place in circulating Liquors. How 
much ſoever therefore this Term is 
made uſe of to account for ſeveral 
Appearances in Animals, it muſt be 
from mere Ignorance,or on purpoſe 
to deceive : For thus far only can 


4 their Juices be capable of Fermen- 


tation, as they are remitted in their 


Circulatory Motions enough to make 
the natural Attractions of their Par- 
|: ticles greater than the Force by which 
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they are impelled, which cannot be 
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but where they are almoſt entirely 
ſtopp'd. In the larger Glands then 
the ſeparated Juices may undergo 


ſome. Motions\of this kind, ſo as 


ſometimes to be changed thereby 
from their natural Properties; but 
the Blood, while in its due Circula- 
tion, cannot be under ſuch Influ- 
ence, becauſe the Velocity of its 
Parts, from the impelling Force, is 
too great to let them obey their At- 
tractions of one another. 
mote then muſt thoſe Reaſonings be 
from the Truth, that are built upon 
ſuch a Foundation? And how ha- 
zardous muſt a Practice be, that 
flows from ſuch a fallacious Theo- 
172 

ys Fever, is an augmented Velocity 
of Blood. The almoſt infinite Va- 
riety of Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 
does ſo diverſify its Appearances, 
and indicate ſo many ways of Cure, 
that our room here will not allow 
of any more than to refer to Belli- 
ni and Cheyne for the Theory, and 
Rivorius, Willis, and Morton for 
the Practice, in all its ſhapes. 

Fibra Auris, See Ear, 

Fibre, is an animal Thread, of 
which there are different kinds ; 
ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little 
Elaſtick; and theſe are either hol- 
low like ſmall Pipes, or ſpongious 


and full of little Cells, as the ner- 


vous and fleſhy Fibres ; others are 
more ſolid, flexible, and with a 
Elaſticity or Spring, as the 
membranous and cartilaginous Fi- 
bres; and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the Fibres of the Bones. 
Now of all theſe ſome are ye 
ſenſible, and others deſtitute of 
Senſe; ſome ſo very ſmall as not 
to be eaſily perceived; and others, 
on the contr.\ry, ſo big as to be 
plainly ſeen; and moſt of them, 
4 when 
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When examin'd with a Microſcope, 
appear to be compoſed of ſtill {mal. 
ler Fibres, 
ſtitute the Subſtance of the Bones, 
Cartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Nerves, Veins, Arteries, and Muſ- 
cles. And gu by the various 
Texture, and different Combina- 
2 of ſome or all of theſe Parts, 

e more compound Or are 
framed; ſuch IR ot 4h Sto- 
mach, Liver, Legs, and Arms, 
the Sum of all which make up the 
Body. As for that particular Pro- 
perty of Elaſticity, or a Power of 
Contraction after the diſtractile Force 
is removed, upon which the Know- 
ledge of the Animal Mechaniſm ſo 
much depends, too much pains 
cannot be takan for rightly under- 
ſtanding it. It is well known that 
any Membrane or Veſſel may be 
divided into very ſmall Fibres or 
Threads,and that theſe Threads may 
be drawn out into a very conſide- 
rable Length without breaking ;. 
and that When ſuch external Force 
is removed, they will again reſtore 
themſelves to their proper Dimen- 
ſions. It is further alſo manifeſt, 
that this Property is preſerved to 
them by a convenient Moiſture, be- 
cauſe if one of thoſe Threads be 


dried, it immediately looſes it, ſo 


that upon the application of an 
Force to ſtretch 4 it will break, 


- . as alſo will its lying ſoaked in Li- 


quor too much render it flaccid, 
and deſtroy all its Power of Reſti- 
tution when diſtended. Now ſome 
Hints of that Configuration of Parts 
upon which this Property depends, 
may be had from the Contrivance 
and Properties of a Syringe, with 
the Reaſons why it is ſo difficult to 
draw back the Embolus, when the 
Pipe is topped ; and the neceſſity 
of any Liquors following it, where- 
ja the Pipe is imme ſed. All that 
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is neceſſary to this Contrivance, i, 


that the Embolus be ſo exactly , - 


dapted to the inner Surface of the 


Barrel, as to prevent any Air paſſing 


between them when it is drawn up; 

that it matters not what Figure the 
Barrel is of, fo that the Embolus is 
well fitted to it. It eaſily therefore 

might be contrived to make a Caſe 
of Syringes, wherein every Barrel 
may alſo ſerve as an Embolus to its 
Exterior, which immediately in- 
cludes it. And in this manner it is 
not at all difficult to imagine a con- 
tinued Series of Particles fo put to- 
gether, that the inner may be mo- 
ved and drawn upon one another, 
without | ſuffering the Air immedi- 
ately to enter into the Iuterſtices 
by their Diſtraction; where= 
upon, as ſoon as that Force which 
drew them is removed, they will 
for the very ſame reaſon as the Em- 
bolus of a Syringe ruſh up again in- 


to their former Contacts: As ſup- 


poſe A and B, Fig. 1. two Particles 
touching one another in ef, ad 
CD two others, covering on the 


oppoſite ſides their Contact. It 4 


is alſo to be ſuppoſed thaton the 
other ſides they are covered with 
other Particles in the ſame manner 
as by CD, ſo that the Places of 
their Contacts are on all ſides cover d 


from the Air, or the inſinuation of 


any fluid Body. Wherefore if 4 B by 
an external Force, greater than that 
of their Coheſion, Ve drawn from 
each other as far as G I and H x, 
in Fig. 2. as ſoon as that Force is 
removed, they will again run into 
their former Contacts in ef, Fig. 1. 
that is, if they are not ſo far as to 
bring their tranſverſe Surfaces to co- 
incide with C and D; for then the 
Air, or eircumambient Fluid, will 
interpoſe, and prevent their re- 
union: ſo that by this Contrivanc 
45 axis fncloſed'Þ 


1 other 


other ſurrounding Particles, is as the 
Embolus of a Syringe, and the Par- 
ticles ſurroundiug them as its Bar- 


rel: and therefore when 4 and B 


are diſtracted from their Contacts in 
e 7, it will be with ſome difficulty; 
ald when the diſtracting Force is 
taken away, they will again run up 
into their former Contacts, juſt as 
the Embolus of a Syringe, and for 
the ſame reaſon, It is not rigidly 
contended, that this muſt exactly be 
the Contexture of a Fibre, but only 
ſomething like this, whereby the In- 
terſtices of the interior Orders are 
covered by the exterior in ſuch a 
manner, that when the Thread is 
diſtended, that is, when its conſti- 
tuent Parts are drawn from their 
tranſverſe Contacts, neither the Air, 
nor any other external Fluid, can 
get between them, ſo as to hinder 
their re- union, as ſoon as ſuch Force 
is withdrawn; that is, if their diſ- 
traction, as was before ſaid, be not 
ſo far to bring their tranſverſe Sur- 
faces to a coincidence with one ano- 
ther; for then the circumambient 
Fluid will interpoſe, that is, the 
Thread will be broke. _ 
But beſides this peculiar Arraign- 


ment of a determinate Set of Parti- 


* 
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cles to the compoſe main Subſtance 
of an animal Fibre, endowed with 
the Properties above-mentioned, it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to con- 
jecture, that into their Compoſicion 
alſo enters a common Capſula or 
Covering, which aſſiſts in the wrap- 
ping up and holding together thoſe 
Faſcicul, or Series of Particles al- 
ready deſcribed, not much unlike 
the Perioſteum of the Bones; the 
Contexture of which Covering, re- 
ſembling that of a Net, cannot any 
ways hinder either the tranſverſe or 
longitudinal Diſtractions of the o- 
ther Parts. 

Suppoſing this then to be the 
Contexture of a Fibre, it well be 
neceſſary to conſider what further 
Requiſites are needſul to put them 
into that State which they are in, in 
a living Body, to ſhew how they 
are maintained in continual Motion, 
and what are the Conſequences of 
it. I. And firſt, it is neceſſary to 
take notice, that all the Fibres in a 
living Body are in a State of Diſten- 
ſion, that is, they are drawn out 
into a greater length than they 


would be in, if ſeparated from any 


Part, and taken out of the Body, 
which is demonſtrable upon Fu 


**; 


FI 
Solutio Contiuui, as in the tranſverſe 
Diviſion of a Nerve or Artery ; for 


immediately the divided Parts run 


up, and leave a great diſtance” be- 
tween them, and the Fluids con- 
tained between them upon ſuch 
Contraction, to be ſqueezed out. 
And this alſo makes it appear that 
their natural Diſtractions are owing 
to ſome Fluids being propelled into 
the Veſſels which they compoſe, 
with a Force greater than their 
endeavours of Reſtitution, ſo far as 
to obtain a cloſe Contact of all 
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leſſer than that which is neceſſary 

to diſtract them, ſo as to bring 
them into a coincidence, for then 
the Veſſels would break. II. Next 
then this State of Diſtraction muſt 
neceſſarilly leave Vacuola between 
all the tranverſe Surfaces, as be- 
tween Gand H k, in Fig. 2. and 
may be repreſented by the ſeveral 
Series of Particles in Fig. 3. which 
Vacuola will continue as long as 
the longitudinal Surfaces of its com- 
ponent Parts continue ſo cloſe to if 
one another, as to 2 the In= » as 


their tranſyerſe Surfaces, but yet ſinuation of any foreign Matter, 
3 * 
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how ſubtile ſoever, between them. 
For the ſame reaſon therefore as 
when the Embolus of a Syringe is 
drawn, and the Pipe is ſtopped, 
there muſt be continually a Niſus 
Reſtituendi, or an Endeavour of 
Contraction; there is alſo this fur- 
ther neceſſity of their being con- 
tinued in a State of Diſtration, be- 
cauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all Parts, they could 
not be put into and continue in thoſe 
undulatory Motions which they are 
always in, in a living Body, with- 
out being alter'd in their Figures 
and Contextures. III. But it being 
manifeſt that all the animal Fibres 
are continued by the perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſiye Impulſe of the Fluids, in 


ſuch undulatoty Motions, beſides 


this Neceſſity of their Diſtraction, 
they alſo muſt be continually moiſ- 
tened with ſome convenient Fluid, 
: becauſe otherwiſe their continual 
Attritions againſt one another would 
wear them out, as well as render it 


far ſeparati 


difficult to move them. The Fluid 
alſo for this purpoſe muſt be ve 
ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe 
it cannot be inſinuated into all the 
Interſtices of the Fibres, without ſo 
their Parts, as is in- 
conſiſtent with that Contexture and 
Mechaniſm here laid down. 

Upon this View there ariſes a 
very natural Explication of ſeveral 
Terms much uſed by mechanical 
Writers; ſuch as Diſtraction, Con- 
traction, Vibration, Undulationg 
Tonick Motion, Concuſſion, R. 
laxation, Corrugation, and Elaſticitx 
of the Solids; all which are bur 
different ways of expreſſing the va, WM 
rious Modifications and Diſpoſitions 
of thoſe Machinula with which all 
the Fibres are compoſed, 7 

Thus far then being granted about 
the Contexture of a Fibre and the 
Requiſites for its Office, it is then 
to be conſider'd how it comes firſt 
to be ſet in Motion, and by whit 


Mechaniſm it is afterwards cartied 
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on. Suppoſe then the Fibre, Fig. 3. 
n ſuch a State of Diſtraction as be- 
" foare-mention'd; it is certain, by 
Req. 11. that in all Parts there is a 
Niſus Reſtituendi: Where then any 
external Impulſe is made againſt it 
from R to 8 ſucceſlively thruſting it 
from P towards * it is certain 
that againſt 1, for inſtance, the 

| Thread will be more diſtracted there 
than in any other Part, and there- 

by will there be a greater Endeavour 

of Reſtitution. And therefore the 
Impulſe paſſing on towards 5, all 
the conſtituent Machinale 1, 2, 3, 4, 
will ſucceſſively move after one an- 
other. But to make this Matter ſtill 
more plain, let a Portion of an 
Artexy be repreſented by Fig. 4. 
thro which the Blood is continually 
propelled in a Direction parallel to 
its Axis, nothing is more certain 
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than that if it were not for the Res 
ſiſtance of the Sides of the Artery 
at EF, the Blood ſetting out at 
4B would go on by the pricked 
Lines C D, and therefore it. cannot 
but ſtrike againſt the ſides of the 
Artery at E F, and diſtract them 
there more than any where elſe, 
whereby their endeavours of Reſti- 
tution will be there the greateſt : 
and therefore when the Impulſe of 
the Blood has raiſed them to a cer- 
tain meaſure, wherein their endea- 
yours of Reſtitution will exceed the 
Impulſe that raiſed or diſtracted 
them, their contractile Powers will 
draw them again into the ſame Di- 
menſions, and conſequently the 
Blood will be thruſt forward into the 
next Section of the Artery, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively from one to another 


thro' the whole Courſe of its Cir« 


Figure 4. 
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culation; the Contraction of one 
Section of an Artery being the true 
Cauſe of the Blood's Impulſe a- 
gainſt and raiſing the next. The 
moſt natural Conſequence of this 
Motion will be breaking ſtill ſmaller 
the Parts of that Fluid, which by 
Req. III. is diſpenſed to lubricate 
and facilitate their Motions ; which 
| Comminution will continue till it is 


render'd ſo fine, as to fly off at the 


Surface, whenever it happens to 
* get there : and that which thus in- 
nſibly flies off is the trye Materia 
Perſpirabilis of 8anftorimsy; and be- 
fore it is ſo broke, and ſerves for 
the Purpoſes afore-mentioned, it is 
that which is to be underſtood by 
the common Terms of animal Spi- 
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rits, or Oil, Liquidum Nervoſum, 
Succus Nervoſus, the nervous Fluid 
or Juice, and the like. Any thing 
elſe denominated a Spirit in a hu- 
man Body, that is not ſubject to 
mechanical Laws, belongs to an- 
other Order of Men to explain; 
and lies quite out of the reach of 
that Reaſon, which a Phyſician is 
compelled to take up with for his 
Guide, | 

Fibula, the outer and leſſer Bone 
of the Leg; it is alſo called Foſſile 
minus; it 1s much ſmaller than the 
Tibia, yet not ſhorter, It lies on 
the outſide of the Leg; and its 
upper-end, which is not ſo high as 
the Knee, receives the lateral Knob 
of the upper-end of the Tibia, into 


de 
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ſmall Sinus which it has in its inner 

de. Its lower end is received in- 
to the ſmall Sinus of the Tibia, and 
then it extends into a large Proceſs, 
which forms the outer Ankle, em- 
bracing the external Side of the A 
tragalus. The Tibia and Fibula 
touch not one another, but at their 


Ends. The Space which they leave 


in their middle is filled up by a ſtrong 
membranous Ligament, and ſome 
Muſcles which extend the Feet and 
Toes. | 
Fici, there are ſeveral Excreſcen- 
cies, ſuch as thoſe about the Fun- 
dament, in Perſons ſubje& to the 
Piles, or infe&ed with the venereal 
Diſeaſe, which are thus called by 
Surgeons. 
Fidicinales, is a Term applied by 
Mr. Cowper and ſome other Anato- 
miſts to thoſe Muſcles of the Fingers 
called alſo Lumbritales, from the uſe 
they are put to by Muſicians in play- 
ing upon ſome Inſtruments. 
Filaments, are little Threads, 
Strings or Fibres of any oy, 
Filtration, This is a Method by 
which Liquors are procured fine and 
clear, and is chief concerned in 
Tinctures, when ſome Portion is 
drawn from the Ingredients, or ſuſ- 
pended in the TinQure, which is 
not neceſſary thereunto, but diſturbs 
and renders the reſt unpleaſant both 
to the Palate and Sight, The Fil- 
tration in uſe is ſtraining a Liquor 
thro' Paper, which by the Smallneſs 
of its Pores admits only the finer 
Parts thro', and keeps the reſt be- 


hind, There is another Filtration, 


which as much tortured the Philo- 
ſophy of ſome Ages to account for; 
and is performed by the Aſcent of 


the finer Parts of a Liquor up a 
Cord, or Skain of Cotton, or ſuch 
like Matter, which is contrived to 
drop over into another Veſſel, and 
leaye the groſſer behind, Some 
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above them; and theſe 


ſay that the Cauſe of this Aſcent, is 


of the Filtre that touch it, 

tring into the Pores of the, Threads 
which compoſe it, whereb they 
riſe up, touch and wet thoſe next 
ſe again the 
next Threads, and ſo on to the 


becauſe main; 6 ſwells thoſe Parts al 
s Fans i 


Brims of the Veſſel, when the Li- 


quor runs over, and deſcends in the 
other Part of the Filtre, which hangs 


down by its own natural Gravity. 
But this is liable to many Objec- 


tions, iy that of Liquors 
riſing in 
the Surface of that into which 


are immerſed, where the Glaſs can 


not be imagined thus to ſwell. . 
thers think this Aſcent more pro- 
bably to be, becauſe every Hire 
being compoſed. of a great Num 
ber of long, ſmall, ſolid. Bodies, 
which lie very cloſe together, the 
Air getting in between them, loſes 
much of its Preſſure, and cannot 

gravitate there ſo ſtrongly as it doth 
on the Fluid without them; where» 
fore the Parts of the Water be- 
tween the Threads of the Filtre 
muſt be preſſed upwards, and aſcend 
till they come ſo high, as by their 


dk to counterballance the ge- 


neral Preſſure on the other parts 
of the Surface of the Water. See 
Diſpenſatory. | 


Fimbria. The Extremities or 1 


Borders of the Tube Fallopiane 
were formerly thus called, figni-". 


fying a fringed Border, which that © 
reſembles, | | 
Fingers. See Digitus. 
Fire. See Heat. | 
Fire, Circulatory or Reverberatos 
is a Chymical Furnace, where 


z 
4 Heat goes not out by a dire 


Funnel, but is returned u the 

Veſſel, or Matter to be managed 

by it. 3 1 
N 
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laſs Tubes, much above 
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that Tribe, 
ſtanding herein, ſee Coheſian and 


any Crack or Slit, In natural Phis 


C 
Nie, Potential, the ſame as 
Cauſtick; which ſee, 


Firmneſs, This Property in all 


Bodies mult be as the Surfaces and 


Contacts of their component Parts: 
And thus that Body whoſe Parts are 
moſt firm in themſelves, and are 
by their peculiar Shapes capable of 
the greateſt Contacts, is the moſt 
firm, and that which has Parts very 
ſmall, and capable of the leaſt Con- 


tat, will be moſt ſoft. In the 


former the greateſt Requiſite is to 
be as near the Cubes as poſſible, 
and in the latter to Spheres, And 
in the ſame manner are to be ac- 
counted for, not only all the inter- 


» mediate Degrees between the moſt 


firm and the moſt ſoft Bodies, but 
thoſe different. Conſiſtences which 


- .arediſtinguiſhed by other Names, as 


friable,tenacious, glutinous, and the 


© like; for the greater are the Solidities 


or Firmneſs of the component Parts 
of any Body, in proportion to their 
Surfaces, tho that Body by the Apti- 
tude of their Contacts may be what 


we call very hard, yet it will be the 


malt friable or brittle, And where 
the Surfaces of the compounding 
Particles are much extended upon a 
mall Quantity of Matter, the Bo- 
dies they compaſe, tho they may 
be light and ſoft, yet they will be 


tenacious or glutinous; for altho the 


Flexibility of their compounding 
Parts admits of their eaſy Change 


of Figure by any external Force, 


yet by their touching one another in 


d many Points, they are very diffi- 
eultly ſeparated. The former is 
the Caſe of cryſtallized Salts, Re- 
fins, and the like; the latter of 
Turpentines, Gums, . and all of 
For further under- 


Solidity. . 
Fiſfere, from findo, to cleave, is 


loſophy this Term is frequently uſed 
for thoſe Diviſions between Layers 
of different kinds of Earth or 
Stone, Andin Anatomy, Surgeons 
uſe it for the longitudinal Fractures 
of Bones, | 

Fiſtula, is any kind of Pipe; and 
therefore ſome Anatomiſts call ma- 
ny Parts that have any Reſemblance 
thereto in their Figure, Fiſtula; as 
the Aſpera Arteria, Fiſtula Pulmo- 
nis, the Urethra, Fiſtula Urmaria, 
& c. But its moſt common Uſe is 
for Ulcers that lie deep, and ouze 


out their Matter thro' long, narrow, 


winding Paſſages; in which Caſes 


the Bones are frequently foul, and | 


the extreme Parts callous. 
Fixation, is a Term uſed by Chy- 
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miſts to expreſs the reducing a fluid | 


Body into a fixed one ; as Quick- 
ſilver, by a Mixture of Lead, c. 
Flammula Vitalis, Some have 
entertained very fine ſpun Notions 
under this Term ; but we can make 
'no more plain Senſe out of all the 
Conceits upon this Head, than that 
natural Warmth which is the Effect 
of a circulating Blood, and which 
therefore is always as its Velocity. 
Flatulent Tumours, are ſuch as 
eaſily yield to the Preſſure of the 


Finger, but readily return, by their 


elaſticity, to a tumid State again. 
Theſe are ſo light as ſcarce to be 
felt by the Patient, and are no o- 
therwiſe incommodious than by their 
Unſightlineſs or Bulk, 

Flatus, is Wind gathered in the 
Bowels, or any Cavities of the Bo- 
dy, cauſed by Indigeſtion, and a 


groſs internal Perſpiration, which 
therefore is diſcuſfed 


by warm Aro- 
maticks, and rarefy'd enough to 
break away, wherever vent can be 
found. 5-4 


Flexor Brevis, the ſame as Perfd« 


ratus; Which lee. 


Flexor Carpi Radialis, See Cubi. 
tæus Interns. 

Flexor Carpi Ulnaris. See Radi- 
aus Internus. | 


Flewores Pollicis. There are two. 


of theſe Muſcles; the firſt ariſes 
from the internal Exuberance of the 
Humerus, and from the middle and 
inner Part of the Radius, by two 
different Orders of fleſhy Fibres ; 
and paſſing under the Ligamentum 
Annulare, its Tendon is inſerted 
into the third Bone of the Thumb, 
The ſecond ariſes from the Bones 
of the Carpus from the annular Li- 

ent, and is inſerted into the ſe- 


26k <ond Internode of the Thumb. 


Flexor Pollicis Pedis longus, ariſes 
from the upper and back: part of 
the Fibula, and paſſing behind the 
inner Ankle, is inferted into the 
laſt Bone of the great Toe. ; 

Flexor Pollicis Pedis brevis, ariſes 
from the Os Cuneiſorme n 
and is inſerted into the Offa Seſa- 
moidaa upon the ſecond Joint of the 
great Toe. | 

Fleſh. See Caro. 

Flowers, in Chymiſtry, are the 
moſt ſubtile Parts of " Bodies, 
which riſe by Fire to the Top of 
Veſſels made on purpoſe to receive 
them; as the Flowers of Sulphur, 
Benjamin, ec. 

In Botany, ſuch are reckoned 
perfect Flowers, which have Petala, 
a Stamen, Apex, and Stylus; and 
whatever Flower wants either of 
theſe, is reckoned imperſect. Per- 
fe& Flowers are divided into ſimple 
ones, which are not compoſed of 
other ſmaller ones, and which uſu- 
ally have but one fingle Style ; and 
compounded, which confiſt of ma- 

ny . Floſculi, all making but one 
3 Flower. Simple Flowers. are mo- 
popetalous, which have the Body of 
the Flower all of one entire Leaf, 

tha ſometimes cut or divided a little 
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and moſt Verticillate Pla 


way into many ſeeming Petals, gr 


Leaves; as in Borrage, Bugloſs, c. 
Or, Polypetalous, which have diſtinct 
Petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly, - 


and not all together, as the feemin 

Petala of the Monopetalous Flowers 
always do. Both thoſe are further 
divided into uniform and difforin 
Flowers: The former have their 
right and left hand Parts, and the 


forward and backward Parts all 


alike; but the Difform have no 
ſuch Regularity, as in the Flowers 
of Sage, Dead-nettle, exc. A mo- 
nopetalous difform Flower is likewiſe 
further divided into, 1. Semifiſtular, 
whoſe upper-part reſembles a, * 


# 


cut off obliquely, as in the Ariloſto- 


chia. 2. Labiate: and this either 


with one Lip only, as in the Ac. 
thum and Scordlum; or with two - 


Lips, as in the far greater part of 


the Labiate Flowers, And here the 


upper Lip is ſometimes turned up- 
wards, and fo turns the convex Part 
downwards, as in the Chamzriſſus, 
&c, but moſt uſually the upper 
Lip is convex above, and turns the 


low, and ſo repreſents 'a kind of 
Helmet, or Monk's Hood. And 


from thence theſe are frequently _ 


called Galeate, Cucullate, and Galts 
riculate Flowers ; and in this Form 
are the Flowers of the Lamium, 


S. Some- 
times alſo the Labium is tire, and 


ſometimes jagged or divided. 3. 


Corniculate, i. e. ſucht hollow Flowers 


as have on their upper- part a kind 


of Spur, or little Horn; as in the 
Liniaria, Delphinum, &c. And the 
Carniculum, or Calcar, is always 


hollow Part down to its Fellow be- 


impervious at the Tip or Point. 


Compounded Flowers are either, 


1. Difcaus or Diſcoidal, that ig, 


whoſe Floſcul; are ſet together fo 
cloſe, thick and even, as to make 
the Surface of the Flower iy 

Uuat; 
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._ ,xound Form will be like a Diſcus : 
* Which Di, is ſometimes radiated, 
when there is a Row of Petals 
Kanding round in the Disk like the 
Points of a Star, as in the Matrica-. 
ria, Chamemelum, &c. and ſome» 
Umes naked, having no ſuch radia- 
ting Leaves round the Limb of its 
Disk; as in the Tanacetum. 2. 
Planifolious, which is compoſed of 


pain Flowers ſet together in circular? 


ows round the Centre, and whoſe 
Face is uſually indented, notched, 
wneven and jagged ; as the Hiera- 
cia, Sonchi, & c. 3. Fiſtular, which 
is compounded of many long, hol- 
Jow, little Flowers, like Pipes, all 
divided into large Jags at the ends. 
Imperfect Flowers, becauſe they 
want the Petala, are called Stami- 
ons, Apetalous, and Capillacious. 


WT: And thoſe which hang pendulous by 


fine Threads like the Juli, are by 
Tournefort called Amentacious ; we 
call them Cats-tails, The Term 
Campaniformis is uſed for ſuch as 
are in the Shape of a Bell, and In- 
fundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 
Form of a Funnel. | 
Fluidity. This is a Property a- 
" riſing from the Smallneſs of the con- 
ſtituent Particles of Bodies, and their 
Diſpoſition to Motion from the 
Sphericity of their Figures, whefe- 
by they can eaſily ſlide over one 
another's Surfaces all manner of 
Ways, and can touch but in few 
Points. Mr. Wyle, in his Hiſtory 
of Fluidity, enumerates ſeveral Re- 
quiſites thereunto, and gives many 
curious Experiments in confirmation 
of his Conjectures: As does alſo 
Dr. Hook in his Micrographia. But 
the corpuſcular Philoſophy ſeems 
defective in explicating this great 
Phenomenon, without recourſe to the 
true Cauſe of the various Agitations 


and Motions of the Particles of Flu- 


© Hat; which therefore becauſe of its 


| r h 
ids, aſſigned by Sir Iſaac Newton « 
who, as he 15 it a for a pri 
mary Law of Nature, that all Par- 
ticles of Matter do attract one an- 
other when they come within a cer- 
tain Diſtance ; ſo he alſo conjec- 
tures, that at all greater Diſtances 
they do fly away from, and ayoid 
one another, For then, tho their 
common Gravity may keep t 
together in a Maſs, "Bree wich 
the Preſſure of other Bodies upon 
them; yet their continual Endea- 
vour to ayoid one another ſingly, 
and the adyentitious Impulſes of 
Light, Heat, or other external 
Cauſes, may make the Particles of 
Fluids continually move round about 
one another, and ſo produce this 
Quality. There is a Difficulty in- 
deed in accounting why the Par- 
ticles of Fluids always keep at ſuch 
a diſtance from one another, as 
not to come within the Sphere of 
one another's Attraction. The Fa- 
brick and Conſtitution of that fluid 
Body of Water is wonderfully a- 
mazing ; that a Body ſo very rare, 
and which has ſuch a vaſt Over- 
proportion of Pores, or interſperſed 
Vacuity, to ſolid Matter, ſhould yet 
be perfectly incompreſſible by the 
reateſt Force. And yet this Fluid 
is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable Body, which we 
call Ice, by being only expoſed to 
a certain ree of Cold. One 
would here think that tho the Parti- 
cles of Water cannot come near e- 
nough to attract each other; yet the 


intervening frigorifick Matter doth, 


by being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly attract them, and is it ſelf 
likewiſe ſtrongly attracted by them, 
and ſo wedges or fixes all the Maſs 
into a firm ſolid Body z which ſolid 


Body loſes: its Solidity again, when 
by Heat the Vinculum is ſolved, and 


the frigorifick Particles are disjoined 
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from thoſe of the Water, and are 
forced to fly out of it. And juſt 
thus may the Fumes of Lead per- 
haps fix Quickſilver. When a firm 
ſolid „ ſuch as a Metal, is by 
Heat reduced into à Fluid, the Par- 
ticles of Fire disjoin and ſeparate 
its conſtituent Parts, which mutual 
Attraction cauſed before to cohere, 
and keep them at ſuch a diſtance 
from one another, as that they are 
out of the Sphere of each other's 
Attraction as long as that violent 
Motion laſts; and when by their 
Lightneſs and Activity they . are 
flown off, unleſs they be renewed 
by a continual Supply, the compo- 
nent Particles of the Metal come 
near enough again to feel one an- 
other's Attractions. As therefore 
the Cauſe of Coheſion of the Parts 
of ſolid Bodies appears plainly to be 
their mutual Attraction; ſo the 
chief Cauſe of Fluidity ſeems to be 
a contre Motion impreſſed on 
the Particles of Fluids, by which they 
avoid and fly one another, as ſoon 
as they come at, and as long as 
they keep ſuch a diſtance from each 
other. It is obſerved alſo in all 
Fluids, that the Direction of their 
Preſſure againſt the Veſſels that con- 
tain them, is in Lines perpendicular 
to the Sides of ſuch Veſſels; which 
Property being the neceſſary Reſult 
of the Particles of any Fluids being 
Spherical, it ſnews that the Parts of 

| Fluids-are ſo, or of a Figure ve- 
ry nearly —— thereunto. 
As this is a very neceſſary Precogni- 
tum, fee further under Hydroſtaticks, 
and Glands in general. 

Fluor, is a philoſophical Term 
uſed to ſignify the actual State of 
Huidity of Bodies, whilſt their Parts 
are kept in Motion by Fire, or any 
other Agent. | 

Fluor Albus, is a Diſtemper com- 
mon to the Female Sex, called by 
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them the Whites. It atiſes from a 
Laxneſs of the Glands of the G. 


rus, and a cold pityitous 
that, inſtead of the menſtrual 


charges, iſſues out a ſlimy yellowiſh 
Matter, not much unlike” the run- 


nin of a Gonorrhea, and which it 
is ſo near a- kin to, as hardly to be 


diſtinguiſhed ; and ſometimes is at- 
tended too with ſuch a Sharpneſs, + ; 


$ to make it 
ve any vene 


erous to Men to 


and requires detergin 
thening ; to both which Purpoſes 


moſt of the Turpentines are con- 


duciye, eſpecially after due Evacua- 
tion. This is alſo by ſome Writers 
called Fluor Muliebris, and Uterinas. 


Fluxion, is uſed by the Chymiſts se 


in the ſame ſenſe as Fuſiow; and 


running any Metals or o-. 


ther Bodies into a Fluid, by Fire or 
otherwiſe.» It alſo ſignifies thefame 
as Defluxion, or a Catarrh, from 


fluo, to flow. For which reaſon = 


ee Fluxus Alvinus is a Diar- 
rhæa; Fluxus Hepaticus, a Dyſen« 
tery, from the Contents of the 
Stools, and the like. 

Fluxion of Humors. See Colletlis 


on of Humonrs, £ 
Focile Majus. See Ulna, and 
Tibia, | | 9 
Focile Minus. See Radius and 
Fibula. 
Focus, from its 2 a 
Hearth, or Fire-Place, ſome have 


made uſe of it to expreſs the Seat of” 
a Fever, or ſome other Diſtempers, © * 


In Opticks it is the Point of Con- 
vergence or Concourſe, where the 
Rays meet and croſs the Axis after 
their Refraction or Reflexion. 


Fodina : The Labyrinth in the 


Bone of the Ear is thus called. 
Fetus, the Child» in the Womb 


n 


Intercourſe with” 
them at thoſe times. The Cure is 
much the ſame as in a Gonorr Ss. 
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Embryo. The Fetus when formed 
is almoſt of an oval Figure, whilſt 
it lies in the Womb, for its Head 
bangs down with its Chin upon the 
Breaſt; its Back is round; with its 
Arms it embraces its Knees, which 
are drawn up to its Belly; and its 

Heels are cloſe to its Buttocks, its 
Head upwards, and its Face is to- 
wards its Mother's Belly : But about 
"the ninth Month, its Head, which 


was always ſpecifically lighter than 
nan other Part, becomes ſpecifical- 


heavier, its Bulk bearing a much 
{maller Proportion to its Subſtance 
than it did, and confequently it 
muſt uunble in the Liquor which 
contains it ; ſo its Head falls down, 


* n Feet get up, and its Pace turns 


towards its Mother's Back : But be- 
cauſe then it is in an irkſome, tho 
favourable Poſture for its Exit, the 
Motion it makes for its Relief, gives 
Frequent Pains to its Mother, which 
cauſes a Contraction of the Womb, 
. for the Expulſion of the Ferns. 
When the Child prefents in any o- 
- ther Poſture, it ſhould be 2 
pur back again, and, if poſſible, 
turn'd the right way: If that can't 
be done, it ſhould be brought away 
Sy the Feet. See Conception. 

— is one of the Parts of 
Collection of thoſe fugacious co- 
lour'd Leaves (called Petala) which 
conſtitute the Compaſs of the Flo- 
+ wer; and alſo ſometimes to ſecure 
Id guard the Fruit which ſucceeds 
re Foliation, as in Apples, Pears, 
&c. and ſometimes ftands within 
it, as in Cherries, Apricocks, exc. 
for theſe being of a very tender and 
pulpous Body, and coming forth in 
the colder Parts of the Spring, 
would be often injur'd by the Ex- 
tremities of Weather, if they were 


not thus protected, and lodged up 


-within their Flowers. 


8 


* 1 


tors 


formed; before that it being called 


Flower of a Plant, being the 


ter, but only ſuch a 


| FO * 

Follicule, a Term in Botany, ſig- 
nifying the Seed - Veſſel, Cap/ula Se- 
minalis, or Caſe which ſome Fruits 
and Seeds have over them; as that 
of the Alkekengi, Pedicularis, &c. 

- Folliculus Fellis, See Veſica Bi- 
liaris. OE 

Fomentation, is a ſort of partial 
Bathing, called alſo Stuping, which 
is applying hot Flannels to any Part, 
__— in medicated Decoctions, 
whereby the Steams breathe into 
the Parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed 
Humours, 

Fontinella, or Fonticulus, ſignifies 
ſtrictly a little Spring; and is uſed 
to expreſs Iſſues, Seatons, or any 
ſuch like artificial Diſcharges. 

Foramen Arteris Dure Matris. 
See Dura Mater. | 

Foramen Lacerum, See Dura 
Mater. 

Foramen Ovale, See Circulation 
of the Blood in a Fœtus, and 
Heart. 

Forceps, properly ſignifies a Pair 
of Tongs ; but is uſed for an In- 
ſtrument in Chirurgery, to extract 
any thing out of Wounds, and the 
like Occaſions. 

Fore- Skin. See Preputium. 

Forfex, an Inſtrument to draw 
Teeth with, * 

Form, is the eſſential, ſpecifical, 
or diſtinguiſhing Modification of the 
Matter of which any thing is com- 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch 
a. peculiar Manner of Exiſtence ; 
And this is an Aggregate or Con- 
vention of as many particular Qua- 
lities, as ſerye to denominate a Bo- 


dy of ſuch a Nature, and to give - 


it ſuch a Name, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from other Bodies: So 
that it is not any kind of ſubſtantial 
Soul or Subſtance diſtin from Mat- 

2 and 
agreeable Convention of Accidents, 
as by common Conſent are reputed 


. | f K 


F R 
ſufficient to make a Portion of uni- 
verſal Matter belong to this or that 
determinate Genus or Species of na- 
tural Bodies. 1556 

Formica, is an Ant, and is uſed 
to 1 little Tumours which ap- 
pear like the Bitings of thoſe Crea- 
tures. 5: 

Formicans Pulſus, is an exceed- 
ing ſmall and unequal Pulſe, being 
no more than a leſs Degree of the 
Vermicular. | 

Formula, a little Form or Pre- 
ſcription, ſuch as Phyſicians direct 
in extemporaneous Practice, in diſ- 
tinction from the great Forms, 
which are for the officinal Medi- 
eines. 

Fornix. See Brain. 

Foſſa Magna, is the interior Ca- 
vity of the Pudendum Mulieb re. 

Foſſile, this ſignifies any thing 
that is dug out of the Earth; from 
fodio, to dig. For the ſeveral Di- 
viſions of which, ſee the Writings 
of natural Hiſtorians, 

Fotus, the ſame as Fomentation. 

Fovea Cordis, the hollow of the 
Heart, See Anticardium. 

Fracture, from frango, to break, 
is the accidental breaking of any 
Bone. | 


Frenum, ſignifies a Bridle, and 


is uſed for the membranous Liga- 
ment under the Tongue, which 


generally wants cutting in Infants, 


to give ſufficient room for. the 
Tongue's Motion, There is alſo a 
Bridle of the Penis which ties the 
Prepuce to the Glans : and which 


being contracted in a Gonorrhæa, is 


called a Chords ; which ſee. 
Freckls. Sec Lentigo, | 
Freezing, Altho this Term is out 
of the Province of Medicine, yet 
it is concerned in ſuch a Change of 
Bodies as bears a reſemblance: to, 
and therefore may explicate the Al- 
teration made in ſeyeral Subſtances 


.* 


(173), 
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under the Phyſician's Dire&ians'y 


and for that reaſon is of uſe to be : N 


underſtood, That Ice is ſpecifical- 


ly 55 than the Water out of 


which it is by freezing made, is 
certain by its ſwimming in it ; and 
that this levity of Ice proceeds from 
thoſe numerous Bubbles which are 

roduced in it by its Congelation, 
is equally certain: But how thoſe 
Bubbles come to be generated in 
freezing, and what Subſtance they 


contain in them, if it be any, is an 


Enquiry of great Importance, and 
perhaps if diſcover'd, might help 
us much to underſtand the Nature 
of Cold. The true Cauſe of the 
Congelation of Water into Ice, 


ſeems plainly to be the Introduction F 


of the frigorifick Particles into the 


Pores or Interſtices between he 


Particles of Water; and by that 


means getting ſo near them, as td 


be juſt within the Spheres of one 
another's Attractions, and then they 
muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 
Body. But Heat afterwards ſepa- 
rating them, and pureing them into 
yarious Motions, 


from one another, that they ger out 
of the Diſtance of the attrafting 
Force, and into the Verge of the te- 
pelling Force, and then the Water 


reaſſumes its fluid Form, Now that 


Cold and Freezing do ariſe from 
ſome Subſtance of a faline naue 
floating in the Air, it ſeems pro» 
bable from hence, That all Salts, 
and more eminently ſome particular 


ones, when mixed with. Snow or 


Ice, do prodifiouſly enereaſe the 
Force and Effects of Cold. We 
ſee alſo that all ſaline” Bodies do 
produce a ſtiffneſs and\frigidity in 
the Parts of thoſe Bodies into Which 
they enter. Microſcopical Obſerva» 
tions upon Salts manifeſt, that the 


Figures of ſame Salts, before they 


oy 


reaks this Union, 
and ſeparates the Particles ſo as 


„ 


hoot into Maſſes, are thin double 
wedged-like Particles, which have 
abundance of Surface in reſpe& to 
their Solidity, (which is the reaſon 
why they ſwim in Water when once 
raiſed in it, tho ſpecifically heavier, ) 
Theſe ſmall Points of the Salt getting 
into the Pores of the Water, where- 
by alſo they are in ſome meaſure 
ſuſpended in the W inter. time, (when 
the Heat of the Sun is not ordi- 
narily ſtrong enough to diſſolve 
the Salts into a Fluid, to break their 
Points, and to keep them in per- 
petual Motion) being leſs diſturbed, 
are more at liberty to approach one 
another, and by ſhooting into Cryſ- 
tals of the Form above-mentioned, 
do, by their Extremities, inſinuate 
themſelyes into the Pores of Water, 
and by that means freeze it into a 
folid Form. And we ſee the Di- 

menſions of Water are increaſed by 
freezing, its Particles being kept at 


ſome diſtance one from another by 


the Interyention of the frigorifick 
But beſides this, there are 
man little Volumes or Particles of 


ed at feveral diſtances 


®both in the Pores of the watry Par- 
ticles, and in the Interſtices made 
by the ſpherical Figures. Now by 
the inſinuation of theſe Cryſtals, 


. the Volumes of the Air are driven 


out of the watry Particles; and 
many of them uniting, form larger 
Volumes, which thereby have a 
bs, greater Force to expand themſelves 
| when diſperſed, and ſo both 
enlarge the Dimenſions, and leſſen 
the ſpecifick Gravity of Water thus 
congealed into Ice, And hence we 
may gueſs at the manner, how 
Water impregnated with Salts, Sul- 
zhurs, or Earths, which are not 

_ eaſily diſſolvable, may form it ſelf 
into Metals, Minerals, Gums and 
other Foſſils; the Parts of theſe 


= Mixtures becoming a Cement to the 


Particles of Water, or getting into 
their Pores, and changing them in- 
to theſe different Subſtances, See 
Prop. 18. under Particles, 

Friction, is often uſed by mecha. 
nical Writers to .expreſs that Reſiſ- 
tance and Wearing which ariſes 
from the rubbing hard Bodies one 
againſt another; as alſo by Phyſi- 
cians, for rubbing any Part in order 
to diſlodge any obſtructed Humours, 
or promote a due Motion of the in- 
cluded Juices, This is of great 
ſervice in Medicine, and may con- 
tribute to the Cure of ſeyeral Diſ- 
r and eſpecially ſuch as pro- 
ceed from a Stoppage of inſenſ{ble 
Perſpiration, or an Obſtruction of 
the cuticular Pores. 

Frigidarium, was a Term by the 
Antients given to a Veſlel, uſed in 


their Bathing, holding cold Water, 
but is now of no other Uſe than 


ſometimes to expreſs the ſame as a 


Refrigeratory, in the common way 


of Diſtillation. 

Frigorifick Atoms, or Particles, 
mean thoſe nitrous Salts which float 
in the Air in cold Weather, and oc- 
caſion freezing, _ 

Frontales, are two Muſcles that 
lie immediately under the Skin of 
the Head, or Pericranium, whoſe 
fleſhy Fibres are inſerted into the 
Eye-Brows; from thence they go 
ſtrait up the Os Fronts, and are 
continued by a long and large A- 
poneuroſis to that of the Occipreales ; 
they adhere cloſely to the Skin of 
the Forehead, and pull it upwards 
when they act. . 

Frontale, is any external Form of 
Medicine to be applied to the Fore- 
head, generally compoſed, amongſt 
the Antients, of Coolers and Hyp- 
noticks, | 

Frontated, in Botany, expreſſes 
the Leaf of a Flower growing. 
broader and broader, and at la 


pertagy 


+ 
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ps terminating in a tight Line; 
and is uſed in oppoſition to cuſpa- 
ted, which is, when the Leaves of 
a Flower end in a Point. 2 
Frontis Os, is a Bone of the Cra- 
nium in forin almoſt round; it joins 
the Bones of the Sinciput and Tem- 
ples, by the Corona Sutura, and 
the Bones of the upper Jaw by the 
Sutura tranſverſalis, and the Os 
Sphenoides by the Sutura Sphenoidalit. 
It forms the upper Part of the Orbit, 
and has four Apophyſes, which are 
at the four Angles of the two Or- 
bits. It has two Holes above the 
Orbits, thro* which paſs the Vein, 
Artery, and ſome Twigs of the 
firſt Branch of the fifth Pair, It 
has alſo one in each Orbit, a lit- 
tle aboye the Planum, thro' which 
a Twig of the Opthalmick Branch 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves paſſes to 
the Noſe. It has two Sinus s above 
the Eye-Brows, between its two 
Tables ; they are lined with a thin 
Membrane, in which there are ſe- 
veral Blood-Veſlels and Glands, 
which ſeparate a mucous Seroſity 


fide of this Bone has ſeveral In- 
equalities, made by the Veſſels of 
the Dura Mater. It has two large 
Dimples made by the Anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the Criſta 
Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 
which the End of the Sinus longitu- 
dinalis is inſerted. SY. 

Fructiferous, ſignifies any thing 
that bears Fruit; from fructus, Fruit, 
and fero, to bear. 

Frutex, is a Vegetable between a 

Tree and an Herb, but of a woody 
Subſtance. \ 
/ Fucus, hath been uſed for a Co- 

lour or Paint to beautify the Face 
With, and belongs to the Claſs of 
Coſmeticks. : 

Fuga Vacui, is an imaginary Ab- 
hortence in Nature of a Vacuity : 
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that falls into the Noſtrils. The in- 


n 
but a more reaſonable Philoſophp. . 
has 2 fuch Phantaſms. 1 
Fuliginous Vapours, are any 3 
halations of the Nature of ld 5 *Y 

as Faligo ſignifies Smoak. Tha 
ſome make a needleſs Diſtinction 

between Fuligo and Fumus. 1 

Fulmigation, is making one Body | li 
* | 
M 


receive the Steam of another, and is 
done various ways, and to differen 
Purpoſes. And the Chymiſts uſe it 
for a Species of Calcination, When 
that Proceſs is performed upon any © 
Subſtance by the Steams of another; 
as Lead is reducible into a Calx 
the Steam of Acids. | = 
Fulmination, See Detonation. = 
Function. is the Office of any | 
particular Part, to which it is 7 
Nature fitted, The Function. or 
Faculties, are divided into Natura, 
Vital, and Animal; which ſe.. 
Fundalia, ſo Libavius fays ſomne | 
Writers call the Feculz, or Sedi- w_— 
ments of any turbid Fuides. 
Fundus Planta, the Bottom of a _ 
Plant. Botaniſts call that Part ſo where” 
the ſtalk juſt meets and joins the rot, 
Fungus, is ſtrictly a Muſhroom, 
and uſed to expreſs ſuch Excreſcen-" 
ces of Fleſh as grow out upon the 
Lips of Wounds, with a reſemblance 
thereunto, or any other Excreſcence 
from Trees or Plants not naturally... *M 
belonging to them, as the Aparick 1 i 
from the Larch-Tree, and Auris 
Jude from Elder. | _— 
Funiculus, is ſtrictly a little Rope, 
but by Anatomiſts applied to ſome i 
Parts having Reſemblance thereun» i 
to in Texture, as the umbilical VeE 
ſels, twiſted into the Navel ſtring. 
Funicular, is alſo applied «0 a ._ 
rticular Opinion in Phaloſophy, © 
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y Franciſcus Linus, where the Ca-, 
heſion of Bodies is accounted fr 


from a Property holding them 1 
ther, as in the Make ofa Rope; but | 

this hath been oppoſed and refuted; 
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Furchla. The ſame with Clavi- 
. ela ; which ſee. 5 : 


Futur, ſignifies properly Husk 
'or Chaff, and therefore is uſed for 


Scurf or Dandriff, that grows upon 


the Skin with ſome likeneſs there- 


._ unto, Hippocrates frequently uſes 


* 


due, Furſurea, to expreſs a 


i 
pecu 
Bran; and Galen, with many ſince, 


termed wiſuęlacis, Furfuratio, ſuch 


dry ſcaly Eruptions of the Skin as 


deere ſeen in Leproſies and ſaline 


ſ{corbutick Habits. 
Furnace, in Chymiſtry, is an In- 
ſtrument contrived to receive the 


Feel or Fire made uſe of in its 


Operations, and to direct it to the 
Veſlel including the Matter to be 


changed thereby: Of theſe there 
are Various kinds, which are beſt 


learned by Inſpection. 


Fur, the ſame with Mania. 
Furor Uterinus, is a particular 
Eind of Diſtraction that proceeds 


om Heat and Titillation in the 
Womb, which makes Females at 


certain timesoutrageous for Coition, 

Fiuſion, is the running of Metals 
* . ” 

into Fluids, and ſignifies melting of 


any thing. To underſtand this 
Well, it is neceſſary to conſider the 


Cauſes of Solidity and Fluidity. The 
- Solidity, Hardneſs, or Force, b 
=. which the Parts of any Body reſi 
ſeparation, ariſes from the mutual 


*Cobelion of its component Parts; 


- Which Coheſion is but a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the attractive Pow- 
er reſiding in Mater. 


Now the 
attractive Force, as it is ſtrongeſt at 
the Point of Contact, it is the Cauſe 
why the Coheſion of All. Bodies is in 
proportion to the Number of Points 
they touch one another in; ſo that 


1 thoſe Particles which have leaſt So- 
wii wich relation to their Surfaces, 


a 
* 


* 
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ar Sediment in the Urine like 


. WT 


alcho they attra& the leaſt at dilfnee, | 


US 


yet wheu they touch, they cohere - 


moſt intimately ; but where the Co- 
heſion is ſmall, for the 8 


Reaſon as in ſpherical Bodies, whoſe 


Superficies can only touch in a 
Point, their Particles eaſily give way 
to every Impulſe; and Whenever 
they are ſet in Motion, whether by 
Nature or Art, Fluidity takes place: 
and how this may be effected by 
Fire, tis not in the leaſt difficult to 
conceive. Whilſt the Particles of 
Fire by their Activity and Force, in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the Subſtance 
to be melted, they ſo divide and 
break it, that there is a much leſs 
Contact of Parts, and of courſe a 
weaker Coheſion ; and this Coheſi- 
on may ſtill, by a continuance of 
the ſame Cauſe, and further dimi- 
niſhing the degree of Contact, be 
ſo far e that it is not ſuffi» 
cient to keep the component Parts 
from rolling over one another, that 
is, from running into a Fluid. 
From the Rarefaction which is 
uſual in the Fuſion of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, it is evident theſe Parts 


may be, and actually are divided 


and ſeparatęd from one another b 
Fire: for uffleſs the Fire gained a 
miſſion between their component 
Parts, ſo far as to force them into 
greater Diſtances from one another, 
and thereby leſſen their Contacts, 
there could be no reaſon aſſigned 
for the expanding themſelves into a 
larger Space. For Experience teach- 
es, that a Plate of Iron by being 
made red-hot, increaſes in all its 
Dimenſions. The ſame is obſer- 
vable in calcining Copper. 
From this difference of Coheſion 
roceeds all that Variety we obſerve 
in the Fuſion of Bodies : for ſuch 
as have leaſt Contact of Parts, ſoon» 


will melt away by the warmth of a 
| Varese 
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eſt give way to the Fire; and ſome 


Vapour only, when others which 
have a ſtronger Contact, are not to 
be ſeparated but with difficulty, 
Upon this account Vegetables mP 
eaſily diſunite, Minerals flower, an 
Metals ſloweſt of all: And of the 
laſt, thoſe wherein the Contact of 
Parts is leaſt, as in Lead and Tin, 
moſt readily melt; but thoſe which 
are more compact, as Gold and 
Silver, are not to be managed but by 
a violent Heat, Now if the Force 
of Coheſion was proportional to the 
Quantity of Matter, or to the Weight 
of Bodies, we might from Staticks 
account foty all the Variety which 
occurs in Fuſion; for by knowing 
the ſpecifick Gravity of a Body, we 
ſhould then know what Force is re- 
uired to melt it. But becauſe the 
ame Quantity of Matter may be fo 
variouſly diſpoſed, that in one Body 
there ſhall be a much greater Con- 
tat than in another, tho* the Gra- 
vity be equal, or even leſs at the 
ſame time; therefore the Force of 
Coheſion cannot be eſtimated by 
Gravity : for Lead, altho more pon- 
derous than all other Metals er 
Gold, yet in the Fire is more eaſily 
melted than any other: So that it 
neceſſarily follows, that in this Me- 
tal there muſt be a leſs Coheſion, 
or Contact of Parts, how much ſo- 
ever it _ exceed others in the 
Quantity of its Matter, 
Bodies, after Fuſion, return again 
intoa ſolid Maſs, upon their remoyal 


AlaFtophorous Dufts, from 
vA, Lac, Milk, and giew, 
Auco, to lead; are any Veſſels that 
convey Milk. See Lacteals: whence 


alſo Galaftodes, yararrudn, by 
T 
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Therefore the difference which is 


Parts; for thoſe Bodies whoſe Parts 
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from the Fire, and the Ceſſation of __ 
the Motion which the Eire produ- 
ced; becauſe their Particles are 
brought nearer to one another by; 
their attractive Force, and ſo com- 7 
5 to unite. Such as conſiſt ß 
omogeneous and unalterable Parts, 
as Wax, Gums, and the purer Metals, 
recover their antient Form: for 
when the ſame Texture of Parts 
remains in the whole Body, it muſt cx 
of courſe reaſſume the ſame Ap- = 
pearance, when the ſeparating Paws - 3 
er ceaſes to act; but other Bodies, 
whoſe Parts with reſpect to Denſity. 
and Surface are extremely different, 
from one another, while ſome are 
carry'd off by the Force of Heat, = 
and others are changed as to Figure * 
and Poſition, mult be forced to ap- | 
pear in another Form: forthey can- 
not recover their original Phaſes, 4 
unleſs every Particle could reinſtate © ü 
it ſelf in that very ſituation it had” 8 
before; which may be hindred infi-- 
nite ways, as may be eaſilj expe- 
rienced in heterogeneous Bodies, 


obſerved even in homogeneous 36 = 
dies, after Liquefaction, is no ways 
to be accounted for, but from tie 
Changeableneſs of Surface in its 


conſtantly retain the ſame Surfaces, | 
never loſe their Form; but others, 
by having the Surfaces of their Part: fx | 
ares, ave a different Texture, 
and put on another Appearance. © 
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the antient Writers Was applied to 
many things, as the Urine, exc. of © 
whitiſh or milky Hue. - "= 
Galbanetum, is a Compoſition/- © ©.» 
or Preparation of Galbanum for 
N N  -  merlpy 
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TY merly preſcribed, - but now out of 


* uſe. | 
Galeated, is by Botaniſts given 
to ſuch Plants as bear a Flower re- 
— ſembling an Helmet; as the Monks- 


Hood, from Galea an Helmet, 
Some alſo expreſs the ſame thing by 
Galariculate, and Cucullate, See 
Flower. — 
>. 35 Galenick Medicine, is that Practice 
of Medicine which conforms to the 
Rules of Galen, and runs much 
upon multiplying Herbs and Roots 
in the ſame Compolition ; tho ſel- 
dom torturing them any otherwiſe 
than by Decoction: ia oppoſition 
to Chymical Medicine, which by the 
Force of Fire and a great deal of 
© Art, fetches out the Virtues of Bo- 
dies, chiefly Mineral, into a ſmall 


* 


| Compaſs. 
Gall. See Bile, 
E , © Gall-Bladder. 


Ta | 
E _ Gallicus Morbus. See Lues. 
5 Gallinaginis Caput. See Caput 
=. Gallinagmis. 
=  "- Gamboidea, is a Name applied to 
=  Gamboge, wich many other diſtinc- 
ions, as the Succus Indicus Purgans, 


bath Rudenius a German Phyſi- 
cCian wrote a whole Book about 
FE * - - Ganglio, a Knot of Nerves, or 
where they ſeem to be tied toge- 
ther; it is the ſame as Plexus, See 


2 


1 Nove. . 

= Garghom, is an Exſudation of 
nervous Juiee,. from a Bruiſe or the 
; > like, which indurates into a hard 
immovable Tumour. 

= - Gangretts. See Mortification, 


Cann, and Gargulio. See 

| . ** Uvula. * | 

== Gargariſm from yer yarice, 
colluo, to waſh ; is a liquid Form 
of Medicine to waſh the Mouth 


af 
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See Veſica Bilia- 


Gummi Gammandre, & c. "of which _ 
Rolfinkins gives the Hiſtory ; as alſo 


of the Thigh-Bone, which in their 
deſcent are each dilated into two 1 * 
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Gas, is a Term uſed by vun Hel. '*M.< 
mont, but in a very looſe manner, 
as when he calls the vital Principle in 
Man Gas vitale; applied alſo to 
mineral Sulphurs which : occaſion 
Damps; to Air, and to Water 
which laſt he calls Gas Salem. It 
it has any determinate ſignification, 
it is the ſame as Spirit, and means 
the moſt ſubtile and yolatile Parts 
of any thing; as, | % 

Gas Cereviſie, is the ſpirituous 
Steam that flies off from Ale. while 
it is in the Tun, or in the working + 
as it is commonly called, And, 1 

Gas Sulphuris, is thg more ſpiri: 
tuous Parts of Brimſtone received, b 
by burning, into Water. 

Gaſter, Tagię, Venter, the Belly, 
It is ſometimes taken for the whole 


* 
* 


Abdomen, at others only for the 


Stomach, and ſometies for any 
other Cavity, Hence, | 

Gaſtrick Juice is the Juice of the 
Stomach. And, 

Gaſtrick Veſſels, thoſe diſtributed 
to the ſame Part. 3 
Saſterotomy, the Diſſection of 
the Bowels, from sie, and 
ri, ſeco, to cut. 3 

Gaſterocuemium, from the for- 
mer, and U, Tibia, the 
ſignifies the whole Calf of the Leg: 
and hence its Muſcles are called, 

e ere which are two, ex- 
ternal and internal; the former is 
alſo called Gemellus, from its bein 
as it were double. It has two diſ- 
tint fleſhy Originations, from the 
ſuperior and hindermoſt Part of each + . 
Tubercle of the lower Appendage 


ſmall fleſhy: Bellies, the innermoſt 
of which is thickeſt and largeſt, 
having each a different Series of 
fleſhy Fibres, and join to. each rang 


near where they make a broad ſtro 
Tendon, with -narrowing it felf 


W 
+ Joins with the great Tendon of the 
=.  Solens, four Fingers breadth above 
its inſertion to the Os Calcit. When 
this Mufcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to 
be extended or pulled backwards ; 
which Motion of it is very neceflary 
to walking, running, leaping, and 
ſtanding on tiptoe, c. Whence it 
is that thoſe who walk much, that 
carry heavy Burdens, and who wear 
low-heel'd Shoes, have theſe Muſcles 
larger than others. The Internal, 
called alſo $2lexs, from its Figure re- 
ſembling a Sole-Fiſh, is placed under 
the external. Its external fleſhy Part 


2 
A. 


is cover'd dich a tranſparent tendi- ſtate. The ſecond is the Office of 


nous Expanſion, which makes it ap- 
pear of a livid Colour. It begins 
rtly tendinous, chiefly from the 
ndermoſt Part of the upper Ap- 
pendix of the Fibula, and back-part 
of the Tibia, that is below the In- 
ſertion of the Sab popliteus; and in- 
ereaſing to a large fleſhy Belly com- 

ſed of various Orders of fleſh 
apy expe of them u 


aptly expreſſing the Figure of the 
op of a Feather, whoſe S:amina 
here being tendinous, join with the 
great Tendon, which is about a 
Finger's breadth long, and inſerted 
to the ſuperior and hindermoſt Part 
of the Os Cale. The Foot, toge- 
ther with the Toes, being as it were 
_ a Leaver to the whole Body, ought 
therefore to be attended with Muſ- 
cles of great Strength to extend it 
and which is the Reaſon that theſe 
Muſcles ſo much exceed their An- 
+ tagoniſts,' #3 7 - 
Gelatinous, any thing approach» 
ing to the Conliſtence of a Jelly, 
Thus a Decoction of Bread in Wa- 
ter may be reduc'd into a Jelly, for 
the Uſe of the Sick. | . 
Gemellus. See Biceps: 2 * 
Gemini, are two Muſcles of the 
Thigh which ariſe fm the Protu- 
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long ſlender Arteries, which, at their 


Teſticles themſelves, and the two 
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S 
inſerted with the Pyriformis into the- * 
Dent at the Root of the great Tres 
chanter, Ma N 0 
Gemma, amongſt Botaniſts, ſi2z® » } 
nifies the turgid Bud of any Tree, 
when it is beginning or e 
Generation. See Fœtus. £ &f 
Generation, Parts of, prope te | 
Men, Theſe may be fitly divided 
into thoſe which prepare and (epans. © 
rate the Seed from the Blood; and 
thoſe which convey it ute the 
Womb. The firſt is done by three 
Sorts of Glands, which are the Te, K 
the Veſscule Seminales, and the Pr. "© WY 
* 
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the Penis or Yard. The Teftes which ©. 3 
prepare the prineipal Part af he 
Seed, receive their Blood from twW aa 


riſe from the ſides of the Aorta, a 

little below the Emulgents, are exe 

tremely ſmall, but immediately be- 
come bigger; the reaſon of Wien 
Mechaniſm, ſee under Secretion, As dS 
theſe Arteries run between the Bu- 
plicature of the peritonaum, towhich > 
they give ſome ſmall Twigs, «they ©» 
paſs out of the Abdomen at the 7 
Holes in the tranſverſe and oblique, 
Muſcles, and march over the 0s #7 
pubis, within the Productions ff 4 
the Peritonaum to the Teſticles g 
but before they arrive, they die. 
vide each into two Branches, the © 
largeſt of which are ſpent upon che 
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ſmall ones upon the Fpididymend al 
When the Blood has diſcharged it 
ſelf of the Seed into de Teſſieles Wl 
it returns by the Veins, hien riſing 
in ſeveral Branches from r Teſtes, , 
tend towards the Abdomen; za these 
productions of the Periconatim, the - 
ſame way the Arteries Same dow” - 
In their Progreſs thelr- Ranches? 
frequently inoſculate, and divide a. 
gain till they come near the A ‚ 
men, When they all unite in os 
— \ Tf 
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Peritonæaum. The right ſpermatick 


Vein opens into the Vena Cava, a 
little below the Emulgent 2 but the 
left is always inſerted into the E- 


bs. mulgent of the ſame fide, that it 


K+ 


may not be obliged to croſs the 


Aorta, whoſe Pulſe would be apt to 
ſtop the Blood which returns from 
” the Teſticles very ſlowly, by reaſon 


of the narrow Orifices of the ſperma- 
tick Arteries, and the largeneſs of the 


* Veins, Theſe Blood-Veſlels have 


been called the Vaſa Preparantia. 


14 * 


The Tefticles have three Integu- 


ments, one common and two pro- 


per. The common is the Scrotum, 
which beſides the Skin, (which is 
very thin, and full of Blood-Veſſels) 


# Scart Skin, and Membrana Adipoſa, 
(in chis place likewiſe very thin, its 
Veſicles being empty of Fat) is 
= compoſed likewiſe of many fleſhly 


or muſcular Fibres, by means of 


4 + 
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5 7 the Scrotum is contracted, and 


is reckoned a Sign of Health. This 
muſcular Lining of the Scrotum is 


by the Greeks called Dartos. The 
= Scrotum is divided in the middle by 


a thin Membrane, which ſeparates 


wma two Teſticles. The firſt of the 
proper Integuments is called Tunica 


. 


3 . formed by the dilatation of the Hr 
Auctions of the external Membranes 


Vaginalis, or Elythroides, being 


of che Peritonaum : its internal Su- 
perficies is ſmooth, its external 
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1 e from its Office of ſuſ- 
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rough; it contains the Vaſa Prepa- 
rantia and Deferentia ; it embraces 


| 

| 

| 

© looſe] >the whole Body of the 
LE Tenid 


e adhering to one end of the 


s Tunicte runs a Muſcle called 


ending” the Toſticles, zenudo. ſo 
| . it riſes from the Os 
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therefore becauſe. of 
 » . their Shape, are called Corpora Py- 
In the Abdomen they 
receive ſome ſmall Twigs from the 


nen Upon the outſide of 
thi 
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pubis, and ſpreading he 

the Blythroid m 
Teſticles in the Act of Generation. 


The ſecond is that which covers im- 
mediately the Teſtieles. It is called 


Albuginea, becauſe of its white 
Colour. It is ſtrong and thick, very 


ſmooth and equal. The Branches 


of the Vaſa Preparantia are finely 
weaved upon it. 

The Subſtance of the Teſticles, 
which formerly was thought to be a 
ſort of Marrow, is nothing but the 
folding of 'ſeveral ſmall and ſoft 
Tubes, diſpoſed in fuch a manner, 


that if they could be ſeparated from 
one another without breaking them, 


they might be drawn out to a great 


length. They run in ſhort traces 
from the Tunica albuginea to the 


Axes of the Teſticles, being divided 


from one another by thin membra- 


nous Productions from the inner 
{ide of the Albuginea. Theſe Pro- 
ductions unite at the Axes of the 
Teſticle, and form a Cover to ſame 
ſmall Tubes which at one end 0 
Teſticle pierce the Tunica Albug 
nea, and unite into one Canal 
which by ſeveral turnings and wind- 


ings upon the upper Part of the 
Teſticles forms that Body which we 


call Epididymis, cover'd with a thin 
Production of the Albuginea. The 
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Fibres upon 


fame Canal continuing, and aſcend- 


ing, forms the Extremities of the 


Epididymis, from the Vaſa deferen - 
tia, one from each | Epididymis, 
about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quill; 
as they aſcend within the Tunica 
Vaginalis, they make ſeveral ſhort 
442 and windings; then oy 
enter 

and 1 Muſcles into the Abdo- 
men, and marching over the Ureters 
between the backſide of the Bladder 
and the Rectum; they grow larger 
as they approach the Veſiculs Semi- 
nales, (which open into them) 
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y the Holes of the tranſverſe * 


where 
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.þj . Where they come cloſe to one ano- 
= ther; and growing. a 
; and ſmaller, they paſs thro' the 
Praſtratæ, and open into the Ure- 
Tura, a little below the Neck of the 
Bladder, where each Orifice has a 
ſpongigus Border, called Caput Gal- 
| lmarmis, which hinders the invo- 
* luntary running of the Seed. The 
4 Cavity of the aſa Deferentia, be- 
fore they enter the Abdomen, will 
hardly admit of a Hog's Briſtle ; as 


=D 


they increaſe, ſo likewiſe do their 
„  Cavities, which are tortuous, and 
'Y,- obliquely contracted by their inner 
” x Coat, which is nervous, whiter and 


thinner than the external, which 
4s "compoſed of muſcular Fibres, 
The Teſticles have many Lympha- 
„ac, which 3 themſelves 
1 into the,, inguinal Glands, Their 
8 Netyes come from the Intercoſial, 
N and Out of the Spine. 
The ſpermatick Arteries carry the 


Blood from the Aorta to the Teſ- 


ticles, which ſeparate that part of 
it which is fit for Seed. The Veins 
carry back to the Cava what Blood 
remains after the Secretion of the 
Seed. The Seed is further purify'd 
in the Epididymes, and in Coition 
is carried by the Vaſa Deſerentia into 
the Urethra. As the narrow Ori- 


fices, and great Length of the ſper- 


matick Arteries, (which give time to 
| the flow moving Particles of the 
4; viſcous Seed to: unite) are a clear 
Proof of what we have faid con- 
cerning the Formation of the Hu- 
3 mours to be ſecerned; ſo the Length 
| of the Tabes which compoſe the 
Body of the Teſticles, does not leſs 
evidently evince the Structure given 
of a Gland, under that Title: For 

i the Particles which compaſe the 
Seed, being 
J Particles of the Blood muſt enter 
2 the Tubes with them; and there- 
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ain ſmaller ferens, it was neceſſa 


we find that the Teſticles, as well as [ 


ſs, all the ſmaller 


the Seed might arrive at the Nas De 

that hs 
Tube of the Gland ſhould be long, 
having many ſmaller Branches, tc 
convey off the leſſer Particles, whicem 

were not to enter into the Compo- 
ſition of the Seed, Many of theſs 
Particles muſt be lymphatiat, be 
cauſe of the great proportion the 
bear in the Blood: and therefore 


the Liver, have a multitude of lym- 4 
phatick Veſſels. The reaſon af the © 7 
Length of the Vaſa DeferentialCiss 3 
— Impetus = the Seed at h 
Caput Gallinaginis might not be ſufag 
ficient to dilate the Orifices of than 
Vaſa Deferentia, but when aſſiſtec 
with the Compreſſion of the ſur 3 
rounding Parts in Copulafion, -* 

The Veſicule Seminales are two in 
number, one on each ſide, ſituate 3 
between the :Rladder and the ftrait:- 
Gut, tied to the one and the athens 
by a Membrane of fleſhy Fh, 
which, in time of Coitior, ev 
tracts and preſſes the Veſicula- 
are covered with a pretty thin Memon 
brane, upon which do cregp man 
Branches of Veins, Arteries, Ne 
and Lymphaticks. Their tera 
Surface reſembles rather that oBhg 
Brains, than that of the Guts QREns 


tle Bird: They are abgut tv, o Fragen 
breadth long, 0 Part 1 © 
not an Inch, from Which they gran 
narrower by little and little to 
End, which is next the e 
They have two conſiderable M 
divided into membranous 
which open diſtinctiy by two Ons 
fices which are in their ſmall Extre-=8 
mities, into the two Fafa D 
tia, from which they receive h 
Seed which is ſepatzizel in the Te 
ticles, to be kept till Coitio The 

Proſtate, or Corpus Glanduloſam, is 

a conglomerate Gland firamad a 
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wich a Membrane made of muſcular 
Peidres, as that of the Yeſicule, and 
tor the fame Uſe; It is about 
the Bigneſs of a Walnut. The Vaſa 
Deſerentia pals thro? its Subſtance, 
which is veſicular and glandulous. 
Tbe Glands (which like litfe Grains 
* Je upon the ſides of the Veſicles) 
* Feparate a clear and mucilaginous 
= Humour, which lies jo the Ve- 

F cles till Coition : then it is carried 
+ tao the Beginning of the, Urethra, 
* by eleven or twelve Excketory Ducts, 


Which open about the Orifices of the 
Faſa Beſtrentia. The Border of 
” their Mouth is all ſpongious, to hin- 
er a continyal running of this Hu- 
mour, which happens in a Gonor- 
tea, when their Orifices are corro- 
died by the morbifick Matter which 
is thruſt by the Elaſticity of Air into 
the empty Ducts upon Coition. 
T The other principal Member of 
be Parts of Generation, is the Pe- 
=, or Yard, whoſe Shape and Di- 
=-menſions are pretty well known, 
skin, which is thin and without 
© Fat has a Reduplication, which 
makes a Hood to x22 Glans, or End 
= of che Yard, ealled Preputium, or 
de Fore-Skin. The ſmall Ligament 
* Which it is tied to the other Side 


we Uſe of the Præputium is to keep 
de Glan ſoft and moiſt, that it may 
> have an exquiſſte Senſe, The Sub- 


s ſpongious Bodies, called Cor- 
pms Caverncſa : They ariſe diſtinct- 
| how the lower Part of the Os 
de come cloſe together, being g 

= Jy divided by a Membrane, which 
beginning is pretty thick; but 
r approaches the End of the 
= Yard it grows thinner and thinner, 
= Where the Corpora Cavernoſa termi. 
ie in the middle of the Glans. 
The external Subſtance of theſe 
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ſpongious Bodies is hard, thick, and 


© he Glans, is called Frenum. 


© tance of the Yard-is compoſed of 


white. The internal is compoſed of 
fmall Fibres and Membranes which 
form a ſort of looſe Net-work, upon 
which the Branches of the Blood- 
Veſſels are curiouſly ſpread; When 
the Blood is ſtopped in the great 
Veins of the Penis, it runs thro? ſe. 
veral ſmall Holes in the Sides of 
their Capillary Branches into the 
Cavities of the Net- work, by which 
means the Corpora Cavernoſa be- 
come diſtended, or the Penis ereted, 
Along the under Side of the Corpora 
Cavernoſa, there runs a Pipe called 
the Urethra, which is about twelve 
01 thirteen Inches long; beginning 
at the Neck of the Bladder (from 
which it receives the Urine) it bends 
to the lower Part of the Os Pubis, 
and turning up to the Roots of the 
Corpora Cavernoſa, is continued to 
the End of the Yard. The Sides of 
this Pipe are compoſed of two Meme 
branes, and a middle ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance like that of the Corpora Ca- 
vernoſa, except at the End, which 
joins the Neck of the Bladder, 
where the Diſtance between the 
Membranes is ſmall, and filled up 
with a thin and red glandulous Sub- 
ſtance, whoſe excretory Ducts pierc- 
ing the internal Membrahke, pour in- 
to the Pipe a mucilaginous Liquor, 
The external Membrane is hard, 
cloſe, and white: The internal, 
which lines the Cavity of the Ures 
thra, is thin, ſoft, and of an exqui- 
fite Senſe. The fpongious Sub- 
ſtance, which lies between the two 


AA little from their Root Membranes, is about half a Line 


thick next to the Corpora Cavernoſa, 
and one Line and a half round the 
reſt of the Pipe. The Extremities 
of this ſpongy Subſtance are much 
thicker than in the Middle, T 
End next the Proſtate, becauſe 


its Bigneſt, is called the Bulb of the” 


Urethra, being about half an; Ifc 
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thick, aud divided in the middle by 


vernoſd are. The other End forms 


the Glans or Balanus, upon the Ex- 


tremities of the Corpora Cavernoſa. 
The Veins in the Urethra have 
Holes in their Sides, thro* which 


the Blood paſſes into the Cavity of 
the Net-work, in an Erection, as 
On each 
"fide of the Bulb of the Urethra 
there lies a ſmall Gland, whoſe” 


in the Corpora Cavernoſa, 


excretory Duct ſloping forwards, 
pours into the Urethra a viſcous 
and tranſparent _ which de- 
fends it againſt the Acrimony of the 
Salts of the Urine, And on the 
oppoſite Side of the Urethra, upon 
its internal Membrang, a little nea- 
rer the Glans, there is another ſmall 
Gland which has the ſame Office, 
At the other end of the Urethra, 
around the Crown of the Glans, 
where it joins the Preputium, is a 
Row of ſmall Glands, like unto 
thoſe of the Cilia, called Glandulz 


Odoriſera. They ſeparate a Liquor 


which lubricates the Glans, that the 
Preputium may flip eaſily upon it. 
The Yard has a ſmall Ligament, 
which ariſes from its Back a little 
dittance from its Root, which ties 
it to the upper Part of the Os Pubis, 


that it may not hang too low. It 
receives two Branches of Veins and 


Arteries from the Hypogaſtrick, Veſ- 
ſels ; beſides others from the Puden- 
da, The two Veins unite near its 


© Roots, and form one Trunk which 


runs alpng the upper Side of the 
Fand. les os. Nerves from the 
Os- Sacrum, and ſeveral Lympha- 
ticks which empty themſelves into 
the inguinal Glands, The Yard has 
three Pair of. Muſcles : The firſt is 
the Ereffores;_ they riſe from the / 


_  chium, a Jitlebelow the Roots of 


ernoſa, they | 


| ie up- 
on them And are inſerted into them. 


Corora Ca. 


The ſecond te the A: tflengyo ortty a 
theſe riſe fromthe Root of the T- 
thra : they have ſeveral} Fibre, 
which join the Fibres of the Sphine- 
ter Ani. They lie upon the UW. 
thra, betwixt the two former, aud 
are inſerted into the Corpora Ca .M 
noſa. The third Pair are the , 
ver ſales; they ariſe from the , 8 
chium juſt by the Erectores, and run 
obliquely to the upper Part of hes 
Bulb of the Urethra. When theſe 
Muſcles act, they preſs the Veins « 8 
upon the back of the Penis againſt 
the Os Pubis which is the Cauſe of 
the Erection - 2 
Generation is the Producing o 
any thing in a natural maß e >= 
was not before in being . 3 
in any parcel of Matter the 
duced ſuch a Concurrence*of 
thoſe Accidents which are neceſſary x 
and ſufficient to conſtiiute a dete 
minate Species of things corporeaſ / 
it is then ſaid a Body belonging ta 
that Species is generated, $o that 
no new Subſtance, but only a 
eſſential Denomination, _ Modificas 
tion, or manner of Exiſtence, 188 


produced or generated. And when 


© 


that Union of Accidents which de=$ 


nominates a Body generated, ig 
deſtroy'd and diſſolved, that B 
loſing its eſſential - Modiffegion is 
ſaid to be corrupted, „ 
Generation Parts e, proper; 46% 
Women, Firſt appears the FHReS 
or great Chink, ſituated befo² 
Os Pubis, and covered with Haw 
Above this there is à little WI ] e 
made by ſome Fat under Shes 
which is called Mons Venti, mn 
Labia, or Lips of the great Ching 
are only the Skin ſwelled by ſame 
Fat underneath. - Theſe being a 
tle ſeparated, the Nympher appeal 
one on each fide the Chink's The 
are two ſmall pieces of Fleſhreſen 
bling the 8 that hang mr 
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Angle of the great Chink, next the 
Ot Pubis, is the Extremity of the 
dlitoris, covered with a little Hood 
of che Skin, called Præputium. A 
> little deeper, in the ſame Side of the 
Vulva, there is a little Hole, which 
is the Orifice of the Neck of the 
- Bladder. On the oppoſite Side, next 
ie Anus, are the Glanduls Myrti- 
Jormes, ſituated in the Foſſa magna, 
or Navitularis; and in this Angle of 
the Chink there is a Ligament cal- 
led the Fork, which is torn in the 
= Airſt Birth. {x he | 
Ihe Clitoris, which is in the Fore- 
j yn gy the Vulva, is a long and 
Found Body, naturally about the Big- 
ness of . g It lies within 
the Skin; nor does any Part of it 
appear outwardly, except its Extre- 

mity, which is covered with a fold- 
= 20g of the Skin made by the Union 
=o the Nymphe, called its Præputium. 
| The Subſtance of the Clitoris is com- 
q poſed of two ſpongious Bodies, ſuch 
as thoſe: of the Yard; they ariſe 
inctiy from the lower Part of the 
bull, and approFehing one ano- 
= ther, they unite and form the Bo- 
= dy of the Clztoris, whoſe Extremity, 
which is of an exquiſite Senſe, is 
called Glas, The two ſpongious 
Bodies before they unite are called 
Era Chtoridis.: they are twice as 
Song as the Body of the Clitoris. 
Sims two Muſcles, which ariſe from 
Protuberance of the 1/chium, 
ee arc inſerted into its ſpongious 
ies, They erect the Clitoris in 
oon, after the ſame manner that 
he Muſcles of the Yard do erect the 
Yard. The Clitoris receives Veins 
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ger the Throats of bullets. In the va communicate with thoſe of the 


other ſide, and ſo do the Arteries 
with one another. | 

The Nymphe are ſpongious in 
their internal Subſtance, and full of 
Blood-Veſſels, and therefore, they 


ſwell in Coition. They receive 


Veſſels and Nerves as the Clitoris. 
Their uſe is to defend the internal 
Parts from external Injuries, to in- 
creaſe Pleaſure in Coition, to direct 
the courſe of the Urine: and they 


are bigger in married Women than 
8. 


in Mai 

The Hymen is a cireular Folding 
of the inner Membrane of the Va- 
gina; which being broke in the firſt 
Copulation, its Fibres contract in 
three or four Places, and form what 
they call Glan dule Myrtiformes. 

A little beyond the Clitoris, in the 
fore-part of the Yulva, above the 
Neck of the Womb, there is a lit» 
tle Hole, which is the Orifice of the 
Urethra. It is naturally ſo large as 
to receive a Rrobe as big as a Gooſe- 
Quill. The Length of the Neck 


of the Bladder is near about two 


Fingers Breadth. It has a little Muſ- 
cle called its Sphincter, which em- 
braces the Urethra, to hinder the 
involuntary running of the Urine: 


It joins the fleſhy Fibres which are 


at the Orifice of the Vagina. Be- 


tween this Muſcle and the inner 


Membrane of the Vagina, there are 
ſeveral little Glands, whoſe excreto- 
ry Ducts are called Lacuna: They 
pour a viſcous Liquor into the lower 
Part of the Vulva. Theſe Glands 
are the Seat of a Gonorrhea in Wo- 
men, as the Proſtate are in Men; 
and have the ſame Uſe as they have. 
They have been found all ulcerated 


in Women, who have had a Gonor- 


rhea. | E 
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to the internal Mouth of the Womb. 
In- Maids it is about five Fingers 


breadth long, and one and a half 


wide; but in Women who have 
borne Children, its Length and ue 
neſs cannot be determined, becauſe 
it lengthens in the time a Woman is 
with child, and it dilates in the time 
of Birth. It lies betwixt the Blad- 
der and the Rectum, with which laſt 
it is wrapt up in the ſame common 
Membrane from the Peritonaum: 
For this reaſon the Excrements come 
out ſometimes by the Vulva, when 
this Inteſtine is wounded. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Vagina is compoſed of 
two Membranes, of which the inner, 


which lines its Cavity, is nervous, 


and full of Wtinkles and Sulci, e- 
ſpecially in its fore - part. It has 
three or four ſmall Glands on that 


ſide next the Rectum, which pour 


into it a viſcous Humour in the 
time of Coition, of which-we have 
ſpoken before. The Wrinkles of 
this Membrane are for the Friction 
of 'the Balanus, to increaſe the 
Pleaſure in Copulation, to detain the 
Seed, that it run not out again, and 
that it may extend in the time of 
Geſtation. The external Membrane 
of the Vagina is made of muſcular 
Fibres, which, as occaſion requires, 
dilate - and contract, become long 
and ſhort, for. adjuſting its Cavity 
to the Length and Bigneſs of the 
Yard. At its lower Part there is a 


' Muſcle of circular Fibres like a 


2 and under it on each 
de the Vagina a net - like Plexus of 
Blood-Veſlels, which with the Muſ- 
cle, helps to ſtraiten the Mouth of 


the Vagina, that it may graſp the 
'Yard cloſely. The Neck of the 


Womb receiyes Veins and Arteries 
from the Hypogaftrick and Hemor- 


_, rhoidal Veſſels, Thoſe from the 
"Hypogaſtrick are diſperſed in its up- 
Per Parts; and thoſe from the H. 
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morrhoidal in its lower Parts. Theſe 
Veſſels communicate with one s 
ther. It has Nerves from the 0 = 
Sacrum. Among other Uſes; he 
Neck of the Matrix ſerves ſo 
Conduit to the Menfirua, and ot 1 
Paſſage to the Fœtus. * 
The Matrix, or Womb, is ſituas 
ted in the lower part of the Hypos ũ 
gaſtrium, betwixt the Bladder nad 
The Os Pubis is a 
Fence to it before; the Sacrum be- 
hind 3 and the Ilium on each ſide. 
They form as it were a Baſon for 
it; but becauſe it muſt ſwell WHF 
Women are with child, therefore 
they leave a greater Space in ẽ m 
than in Men: and for this reaſon .* 
it is, that Women are bigger in 
the Haunches than Men. The F. 
= of the Womb is like a Pear, 
om its internal Orifice to üs 
Bottom: *Tis three Fingers - 
two broad, and almoſt as m. 
thick. In Maids its Cavity W 
contain a big Almond; t 
changes both Figure and Dimen- 
ſions in Women that are M ! 
child: It preſſes the Bowels, and 
reaches to the Navel towards their 8 
Delivery, whilſt at other tines TIS 
does not paſs the M The 2 
Womb is covered WAE 0-4 
neum. Its Subſtance-is campelet oY 
of fleſhy Fibres, which ae We on | 
together like a Net, and they draw 
together and make ſeveral Bundles, 
which have ſeveral Directions W 
the better contracting of the Womb 3 
in the Expulſion of . Fœtas The 
Spaces between thoſe Fibres are Hl. 
led up with thin and ſoft Membraues 
which form an infinite number * 
Cells, upon which the Blood- VN 
ſels run, turning and winding e 7 
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quently, Upon theſe Membranes, 4 
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_ eſpecially towards the Cayity orien | 4 


Womb, there are ſeveral;Glands- 3 
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une the Cavity of the Womb. The 
Dottom of the Womb grows thick, 
2s it dilates; ſo that in the laſt 
Months of Geſtation, tis at leaſt an 
Inch thick, where the Placenta ad- 
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£4; The Cavi 


heres, becauſe its Roots run into the 


Subſtance of the Womb, The En- 
uy into the Cavity, or the Mouth 
: e W 


omb, joins the upper End 


of the Vagina, and makes a little 


Protuberance in the room of Lips, 
which reſembles the Muzzle of a 


- little Dog; by ſome called Os Tin- 
of the Womb next 


its internal Orifice, being more con- 
trated than it is near its Bottom, 


z called Collum minus Uteri. Its 


Surface is unequal, and among the 


in Geſtation. 


2- open ſeveral ſmall Ducts, 
which diſcharge a 
to ſeal up the Mouth of the Womb 
Theſe Ducts are af- 
fected in a Fluor Albus. The Veins 


" and Arteries of the Womb are 


Branches of the Hypogaſtrick and 


Spermatick Veſſels, whoſe larger 


-Ramifications inoſculate with one 
another; When the Term of Ac- 


- cretion draws to a period, and the 


- Blood which was wont to be ſpent 


in the Increaſe of the Body, being 


.accumulated, diſtends the Veſſels, it 


dees forth once a Month at thoſe 
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die Womb; becauſe, of all the 


Veins of the Body, which ſtand per- 
pendicufar to the Horizon, theſe 


\ 3 only are without Valves. This E- 
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1 
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vacuation is called the Menſtrua, to 


which Men for the ſame reaſon are 


beg; but in them the redundant 


= 


= 


Humour paſſes off by Urine, and 


= | rarely by the Hæmorrhoidal Veins, 
Its Nerves come from the Intercoſ- 


tals, and from thoſe which come 


= from the Os 8:crum. There are 
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alſo-feveral Lymphaticks upon its 


dich unice by linle and 
Vue into great Branches, and diſ- 
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tory of the Chyle. All the Veſſels 
of the Womb creep upon it by ma- 
ny Turnings and Windings, that 
they may not break when diſtended, 
It is tied by two ſorts of Ligaments z 
by two broad, called Ligamenta 
lata; and by two round, called 
Ligamenta rotunda. The two broad 
Ligaments are only a Production or 
Continuation of the Peritonaum, 
from the ſides of the Womb. For 
their Largeneſs and Fiſſure, they are 
commonly compared to the Wings 
of a Bat, and therefore called Yeſ- 


pertilionis Ale, The Ovaria are 


faſtened to one end of them, and 
the Tube Fallopiane run along the 


other. The two round Ligaments 


ariſe from the fore and lateral Part 
of the bottom of the Womb, and 
paſs, in the Production of the Pe- 
ritonæum, thro? the Rings of the ob- 
lique and tranſverſe Muſcles of the 
Abdomen to the Os Pubis, where 
they expand like a Gooſe-Foot, and 
are partly inſerted into the Os Pubis, 
and partly continued or joined to 
the Muſculus Membranoſus, or Faſ- 
cita lata, on the upper part of the 
Inſide. of the Thigh; and from 


o 
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off 


thence comes the Pain that Women 


big with child feel in this Place. 
The Subſtance of theſe Ligaments 
is hard, but covered with a great 
number of Blood-Veſlels : they are 
pretty big at the bottom of the 
Womb, but they grow ſmaller and 
flatter as they approach the Os 
75. permatick Veſſels in W 
The $ i els in Wo- 
men are four, as in Men; they 


differ only in this, that they are 


* 


ſhorter, that the Artery makes ſeve, I 


ral Turnings and Windin 
goes down; that it divides into two 


Branches, of which the ſmalleſt ges 
to the Ovarium; the biggeſt divides . 
into three more, of which on, 
beſtowed upon the Womb, ana 


N 


as it 


# 


34 


= 


9 


tion, are contained or cover 


„ 


* T1 
upon the Vagina, and the third upon 
11 of the Womb, and 
Tuba Fallopianæ. Tis the ſame as 
to the Veins, The Ovaria are tied 
about two Fingers diſtance from the 
bottom of the 
menta lata. They are fixed to 
the Peritonaum at the Ilia, by the 
ſpermatick Veſſels, They are of an 
oval Figure, a little flat upon their 
upper Part, where the ſpermatick 
Veſſels enter. The Ovaria, or Teſ- 
ticles, are half as big as Mens are: 


Their Surface is unequal and wrink- | 


led in old Women, but ſmooth and 

ual in Maids. They are covered 
with a proper Membrane, which 
ſticks cloſe to their Subſtance ; and 
with another, common from the Pe- 
ritonaum, which covers all the ſper- 


matick Veſſels. Their Subſtance is 


compoſed of Fibres and Membranes 
which leave little Spaces, in which 
there are ſeveral Gall Velicles, 
round and full of Water; and 
which heing boiled, hardens like 
the white of an Egg. They have 
each of them two proper Mem- 
branes, upon which there are ſeve- 
ral ſmall Twigs of Veins, Arteries 
and Nerves. Theſe Veſicles are 
called Eggs, and they are of a dif- 
ferent ſize and number in Women 
of different Ages, It has been ob- 
ſerved in Cows, that ſuch of them 
as are impregnated after ee. 
al 
over with a yellow Subſtance, which 


has a ſmall Hole in its Side, thro' 
which they are thruſt when they fall 


. 


6 
* 7 


5 
* 


1 
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into the Tube 


llopiane, Belides 
the ſpermatick Veſſels, the Ovaria 
have Nerves from the Intercoſtal- 


and Lymphaticks, which diſcharge 


wor hl into the common Re- 
ptacle. - 
The Tube Fallopiane are ſituated” 


on the right and left Side of the 


They riſe from its 


Womb. 


bottom 


* 


4, * * „ 
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omb by the Liga- 


' Pleaſure is ſo great, as ro alter the 


Parts, 


. The Seed impregus 


n ** 
| n 3 rern 
8 2 f * C 
by a narrow-beginning, and the 
dilate in form of a Trumpet to tis 
Extremities, where they are cou 
tracted again into a ſmaller Oriſce, 1 4 
from whoſe, Circumference they di 
late into 17 broad Membrane, 
which looks as if it were torn at the 
Edges, and therefore is called Morſus 
Diaboli. Their Cavity, where the 
open into the Womb, will ſcarceiß 
mit of a Hog's Briſtle ; but at its 
wideſt Part it will take in the End 
Wc: little Finger. Their Sub⸗ 


ce is compoſed of two M em] 
nes, which come from the ex- 
ternal and internal Membranes of © © 
the Womb. The Tubes. are about 
four of five Fingers breadth long s 
They have the fame Veins, Arte? 
ries, Nerves, and Lymphaticks, ay” 
the Ovaria. n | 2% 

In the Act of Generation; he 


Courſe of the Blood, and animal 
Spirits, which then move all theſfſs⁵ 
Parts that before lay ſtill. The ch. 
toris is erected, which by is eu = 
ſite Senſe affords. eat deal of: 
Delight, The about the 
Neck of the Womb being preſſed = 
by the ſwelling of the — +". 
ur forth a Liquor to ae? 
litate the Paſſage of the Penjs, u 
to increaſe the Pleaſure, The Neck 
of the Womb contracts and eme "= 
ces cloſely the Vard; the Fibres ng 
the Womb contract and open ms 5 
Mouth, which at other times et= = 
tremely cloſe, for the reception gF ; 
the ſpirituous part of the Seed and Y 
the Branches of the ſpermaſef W 
tery which runs upon the Zigamwen- 8 
ta lata, between the Ovar and 
Tube Fallopians, being diſtended 3 
with Blood, contract and pull he 


Extremities 'of the . to the 
varia, for carrying the Seed to them, = 
tes the OS. 


| | og,” 2 8 
which from being Wp 2 


= 
o 


+ 


* 
* 


n opake ſome time aſter; tis 
covered with à thick and yellow 
> Subſtance, which preſſes it on all 
> Sides, and thruſts it out thro” a little 
Hole in its middle; fo it falls into 
the Orifices of the Tubes, which di- 
Bate ſufficiently for its Paſſage into 
the Womb. Some, partly conſider- 
ing the Cloſeneſs of the Mouth of 
the Womb, and partly the Thick- 
neſs of the Membranes of the Ova- 
ria and Ova, do judge it impoſſible 
for the Seed to paſs this way; there- 
fore they chink it is taken up by 


5 
s * 


. 


of the Vagina and Matrix, where 


© circulating, it ferments with the Maſs 
of Blood; from whence come all 
„ me Symptoms which appear in 
- Conception, It enters and impreg- 
mates the Egg by the ſmall Twigs of 
Arteries which are upon its Mem- 
branes. This Fermentation ſwells 
the Membranes of the Tubes, opens 
me Cavity of = Morn, nod makes 
= every thing ready for the reception 
* 0; tbe Fee. See Fœtus and —— 
deabtion. x 
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+ 
== Gericul, are the Knots which ap- 
8 22 f 

| . Sper in Herbs ; and therefore Bota- 
call thoſe ſo marked Genicu- 
es Plants. | 
=. Genioghſſ,, is a pair of Muſcles 
= procceding inwardly from the fore- 
of the lower Jaw under ano- 


themſelves, are faſtened 
= Baſis of the To 


40 pull the Tongue forward, 


i thruſt it out of the Mouth; 
15 thus called from MAvvus, Mentum, the 
"Chin, and yaogogsa, Lingua, the 
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ir called Geniohyoides, and 
ngue. Theſe 


leſſened ſort of Fleſh, formed 


again, and inſerted into the ſuperios- 
part of the Fore-Bone of the s 
Hyoides, Theſe pull upwards and 
forwards the Os Hyoides,- and aſſiſt 
the Geniogloſſi in thruſting the Tongue 
out of he Mouth from uu. 
Mentum, the Chin, the Greek Up- 
ſelon, and dog, Forma, Shape. 
Genital, is applied to any thing 
that concerns Generation, and par- 
ticularly to the diſtin Parts of 
Males and Females. 
Genius, is variouſly uſed; but in 
Phyſick and Medicine, chiefly to ex- 


15 
1 


Veins which open in the Ca vi preſs the particular Nature of any 


Body or Diſtemper. ä 

Gentilitious, is by ſome uſed in 
the ſame Senſe as Hereditary, for 
Diſeaſes which are propagated from 
Parents to Children, 

Genus is a Term more uſed in 
Logick than Phyſick : however in 
natural Philoſophy ſome make three 
Genera Generaliſſima, which are 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals 
and Botaniſts range Plants under 
certain Genus's, or Genera, where- 
in all agree in ſome common Pro- 


perties. 
Germen is the Bud of any Plant. 
Whence ; 


Germination, is the growing or- 
ſprouting out of any Vegetables. 

Geſtation, is the time of a Wo- 
man's going with Child; from geſto, 


to bear. 


tageman, a Name given by 7 
ſomiE Writers to Gamboge, 

- Gtalappa and Gialapium, are by 
ſome Apthors uſed for Jallap. 

Gibbons, from gibbus, hump- *© 
back'd, is any Protuberance or Con- 
vexity having Reſemblance there» 
unto, - 

Gilla, is an Mee wo * 

Salt ; but now uſed particularly a? 

the emetick Salt of Vitriol. 108 * 
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Gingiua, the Gums, are a : 
by the 


WI 


* 4 1 2 
. S- Wy. E 2 


Ma. 


Extenſion. 


- uſed in Hinges 


NET 2 * 2 


and the other of the internal Mem- 
brane of the Mouth, They are ſet 
about the Teeth, to keep them firm 
in their Sockets. 

Ginglymus, ais a ſort of Articula- 


tion when a Bone both receives 


and is received ; and theProperty of 
this ſort of Articulation is to admit 
only of the Motions of Flexion and 
It is called by Mecha- 
nicks, Charnel, and it is commonly 
Of this Articula- 
tion there are three ſorts. The firſt 
is when the End of a Bone has two 
Protuberances, and one Cavity; 
and the End of a Bone which is ar- 
ticulated with it has two Cavi- 
ties and one Protuberance; as the 
Humerus and the Ulna. The ſecond 
is when a Bone at one Extremity re- 
ceives another Bone, and at its other 
Extremity is received by the ſame 
Bone, as the Radius and Ulna. The 
third ſort is when a Bone at one End 


receives another Bone, and at the 


other End is received by a third 
Bone, as the Fertebræ do. 
Given. See Data. 
Gland! All the Glands of a hu- 
man Body are by Anatomiſts reduc'd 
to two. ſorts, viz. Conglobate and 
nglomerate. 2 Gland 
is a 125 ſmooth Body, wrapped up 
in a fine Skin, by which it is ſepa- 
rated from all the other Parts, only 
admitting an Artery and Nerygyto 
paſs in, and giving way to a Vein 
and excretory Canal to come out. 
Of this ſort are the Glands! in the 
Brain, the Labial Glands, and Teſtes. 


Aconglomerate Gland is compoſed 


of mani little conglobate Glands, 
all tied together, and wrapped up in 
one common Tunicle or Memb 
Sometimes all their excretory Dus 


"A 1899). 


of pa EB; . of which 
is a Production of the Perioſfrum, 


cretory Ducts, 


are ſeparated from the Blood; 3 


Figures, and that Bodies, Gf 


f a cr © thay of the dee Glands, | 


them RE, as 2 Pancreas, au 
Carotides do; Sometimes the Ducts 
uniting," form ſeveral Pipes, which » 
only communicate with one another 

by croſs Canals, and ſuch are the 
Breaſts, Others again have'ſeveral 
Pipes, without any Communication 
with one another; of which ſort are 

the Glandulæ Lichromales, and Pro- 
ſlatæ. And a fourth ſort is, when 
each little Gland has its own excr&. & 
tory Dutt, thro' which it piety wry.) 

its Liquor to a common Baſon, as 

the Kidneys. 

The Antients thought that the 
Glands were Ciſterns which con- 
tained certain Liquors, by which 

the Blood being fermented, threw +: 
off the Humours refin'd in the ex 7 
But as theſe Fer- 
ments muſt mix with the Blood, fe © 
they muſt be exhauſted and carried . 
off by the Blood into Veins: k T 4 5 
becauſe all the Liquors in the 


muſt be another Ferment to ſeparate 
more : but this ſecond Ferment is" * 
liable to the ſame Fate as the frſt 
and therefore there muſt be an inſt- 
nite. Series of Ferments in the. 
Body, which is abſurd, - If it ould” J 9 
be ſaid, that the Ferments ave mowsT20 

carried off with the Blood; they . 8 

be ſtopped by the Structure of th 
Glands: But then there will be 7; 
Secretion wp a Ferment, which 
is now the common Opinion. So 

think the Glands are Tubes, if | 
Orifices differing: in —— ol | 
only Bodies of ſimilar Figuted "$078 
paſs thro them. But this'Opinibaes 

is demonſtrably falſe: for be 
that Liquors are ſuſceptible ofa 1 


17 
he 
+5 


Figure, and a leſſer Diameter dan i 
that of the Gland, will paſs the 
5 that even a Body of a ſimiſas 


gure, and equal Diameter Wong 


X *r — 
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may be preſented innumerable ways, 
and not 4be able to paſs thro* whilſt 
tere is only one Way it can paſs? 
ö all the Veſſels in the Body are Co- 
ical or Cylindrical, and confequent- 
| ly there is nd difference in the Figure 
of their Orifices. For the preſſure 

of a Fluid being always perpendicu- 
lar upon the ſides of the Vellel that 
contains it, and equal at equal 
Heights of the Fluid, if the ſides 
are Tofe and yielding, they mult be 
equally diſtended ; that, is to ſay, a 
Section perpendicular to the Axis of 
the Veſls mult be a Circle, and 


ceſt Anatomiſts, who fell us that a 
N » Gland is nothing elſe but àa Convo- 

lution of (mall Arteries, whoſe laſt 
- Branches are Cylindrical, or, which 
sz, the ſame thing, part of an infi- 
nitely long Cone. A Gland there- 
fore being nothing but -a Branch of 
. an Artery, whoſe fartheſt Extre- 
== mity becomes the excretory Dutt of 
34 be Gland, it is next to be known 
Bow ſuch a Structure can ſeparate 
| 1 the Blood only ſome parts of 
and how different Glands wa 
=” ſeparate different parts of the Blood. 
Ik ſuch a Fluid is to be drawn off, 
as conſiſts of the ſmalleſt Particles 
= of the Blood, let that Orifice of the 
=>. Gland, which is inſerted. into the 
© + Artery, of which it is a Branch, be 
= * foſfmall as to admit only the ſmal - 
=. Jeſt: Particles of the Blood; then 
= mheſc,-and theſe only will enter this 
= Gland, and the Fluid which paſſes 
a the other Extremity of the 
oe, or the excretory Duct, muſt 
euch as is required. If the Par- 
ect che Blood, which are of 
eee net Size or Magnitude, are re- 


| Fe conſequently the Veſſel be either 
Cylindrical or Conical. This is a- 
gereeable to the Accounts of the ni- 


=. 
5 T 


1 
+ #4 


—quired"to be ſeparated, let the O- 


E Wifice of the Gland be ſo big as to 


> receive thoſe ſecond Particles, 
* f | . * 1 4 | *. f 8 — | - 4 2 1 
5 4 : - 2 >. 3. 
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bigger Particles; then theſe ſecond 


but ſmall enough to exclude all 


Particles, together with the firſt or 


ſmalleſt, will enter the Gland: but 
becauſe the Liquor to be ſecerned is 
to conſiſt only 
of Particles, that is, the ſecond ſort 
of Particles only are to flow out at 
the Extremity of the Tube, which 
is the excretory Du, therefore we 
are to ſuppoſe, that this Gland, 
(which is only a Branch of an Ar- 
tery, and differs in nothing from a 
common Artery, But in the Nar- 
rowneſs of its Channel) has Bran- 
ches which are big enough to re- 
ceive the ſmalleſt Particles only,and 
carry them off into the Veins : fo 
that as both ſorts of Particles move 
together along the Gland, the ſmal- 
je Particles will paſs off thro' its 
Branches, and a Fluid conſiſting 
chiefly of the ſecond ſort of Particles, 
will ariive at the excretory Du, 
Thus the number of Branches may 
be ſo great as to draw off moſt of 


the ſmalleſt Particles, before the ſe- 


cond ſort of Particles arrive at the 
excretory Dutt; ſo the Liquor to 
be ſecerned, may conſiſt ,of both 


theſe forts of Particles mixed toge - 


ther, in any Proportion, according 
to the Number of Branches. If a 
Fluid conſiſting of a third fort of 
Particles, larger than either of the 
former, is to be ſecerned, the Ori- 
fice of the Gland muſt be juſt big 
engugh to admit ſuch Particles, 
and none bigger; and the Branches 
of the Gland muſt be ſmall eno 

to exclude the biggeſt Particles, and 
big enough to receive the leſſer: 
and accordi 
Branches is eicher greater or ſmal- 
ler, the Fluid which runs out at the 
eFugetory Dus will conſiſt either 
of the largeſt Particles, or of all 


together qi d in any Proportion, 


And thus may underſtand hο⁹ 
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as the Number of 


of the ſecond ſort 


* «2 \ 4 
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a Liquor thicker than the Blood, 
may be ſtrained off from the Blood, 


if the Orifice of the Gland be ſo 


big, as to admit Particles of any 
Sines, and the Branches ſo nume- 
rous as to draw off the thinner 
Parts before the thicker arriye at the 
excretory Duct. 

But this may be better illuſtrated 
by the following Diagram: Suppoſe 
AB to be a ſmall evaneſcent Arte- 
ry, and that the Particles of the leaſt 
Size were to be ſeparated from the 
reſt. From the ſide of the Arte 
let the Tube C K *ariſe, whoſe Ori- 
fice at C is ſuch as is capable of ad- 
mitting Particles of the leaſt Size, 
together with the aqueous Fluid ; 
theſe therefore will be ſeparated 
from all the other Particles of the 
Blood, and the Tube C K being a 
Cylinder, they will paſs to its fur- 
ther end K, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the excretory Dutt of the Gland. 
If the Quantity of the a Flu- 
id, ſe 
ticles, muſt be diminiſhed; that 
ſuch a Fluid as is requiſite may paſs 
thro' the excretory Dutt R, from 
the Tube C K; you muſt imagine 


that ſeveral other ſmaller Canals 8 


rated with the leaſt Par- 


* 


the aqueous Fluid, to paſs thro* - 
them: and therefore as the leaſt | 
Particles, together with the aqueouß 
Fluid, paſs along the Tube C K, the 


aqueous Fluid muſt conſtantly be 
diminiſhed ; and the Quantity of 
the leaſt Particles ſtill remaining, 
can paſs no where but at the excre- 
tory Duct x. And this Diminution 
of the aqueous Fluid will always 
be conan to the Number of 
Canals D, E, F, G, that is, in pra- 
portion to the length of the Tube 
CK. And therefore as the Glan! 
is longer or ſhorter, ſo the 1 
or leſs aqueous Fluid will paſs tus? 
the Orifice of the * Dutt 
X; and conſequently the ſecreted 


Fluid upon this account, be thicker = 
or thinner, If Particles of 'a 5 "OY 
dle Size are to be drawn off, KF 
the Orifice at C be juſt big enong 
to admit thoſe Particles, aud not 
any bigger. Theſe Particles with ! 
the aqueous Fluid, will pals the 8 
Orifice c; but if the Canals DER 
F, G, are big enough to receive 

all the other Particles, and tog 


_ 
* 
* 
* 


tle to admit thoſe to be ſepaais nl 
they mult arrive at the exeretor Frag 
Duct K, with what proportion of 


out, as D, E, F, and G, whoſe leſſer Particles is required,” Ang 
rifices ate ſo ſmall, that they admit thus any Particles may be dam ef, 
no other Particles, beſides thoſe of either by themſelyes, or thived Wim 
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do the Glands ſecern from it. 


8 — 3 any proportion; and 


„ this only by Arteries: for C K is 


only a "ſmaller Artery, ſtrait, or 
ſpiral, or contorted ; and D, E, F, G, 
are again Arteries ſmaller than it; 
and if any of theſe are ſo ſmall, as 
only to admit Particles of Serum, 
they will conſtitute Lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels : from whence it is that we find 
Lymphadutts ariſing in great num- 
bers from thoſe Glands which ſepa- 
rate thick Humours, as from the 
Teſticles, "Liver, c. 

After this manner the ſeveral Hu. 
mours in the Body may be ſeparated 
by Glands from the Blood, which 
mult either be compoſed of ſo many 
Humours as are ſeparated from it, 
or elſe it muſt contain a few Prin- 
ciples, which mixed all together, 
form the Blood, and which variouſly 
combined form the different Hu- 
mours which are drained from it: 
as a few Rays of Light, of different 
Refrangibilities, mixed all together, 
produce a white Colour, but va- 
_ riouſly combined, exhibit all imagi- 
nable Variety of Colours. It is 
not at all probable, that the Blood, 


in which we diſcern but two diſtinct 


Parts, ſhould be compoſed of near 
thirty ſimple Humours; for ſo many 
Nor 
is it agreeable to that Simplicity 
Which Nature conſtantly affects in 
all her Operations. The Principles 


of all natural Bodies are ſaid not to 
exceed five; and how prodigious is 


the Variety that reſults from their 
different Mixtures and Modifications? 
If e ſuppoſe likewiſe but five Prin- 
. © Ciples, or different Particles in the 
Blood, their Combinations alone, 
without different Modifications and 


Proportions, will yield near as many 


different Humours as are ſeparated 


from the Blood. And it is matter 


4 of Fact, that Urine, Sweat, Tears, 
* < Spittle, and Milky are compound 


1 1 
* * 


tity of Bile will be 


Liquors, and that in each of them 
there are Parts common to all of 
them. And if the Compoſition of 
ſome ather Humours of the Body is 
not ſo apparent, it does not the 
more follow from thence that they 
are not compounded, than it does 
that the Blood is not, becauſe we 
do not perceive it in the ſeveral 
Humours which are ſeparated from 
it by the Glands, Since therefore 
the ſeveral Humours are formed by 
the various Combinations of a few 
Particles which compoſe the Blood, 
and that each Humour is ſecerned 
by Glands, placed for the moſt part 
in ſome one part of the Body, as the 
Gall which is ſeparated from the 
Liver, and the Urine in the Kid- 
neys, the Particles of the Blood muſt 
fall into ſuch Combinations as are 
fit to form Gall at the Liver, Urine 
at the Kidneys, and ſo of the o- 
thers; otherwiſe the Glands could 
never ſeparate from the Blood ſuch 
Humours. And as all the Humours 
are compoſed of a few different 
Particles, the greater will be the 
Number of Particles combined to 
form Bile z and the greater Quan- 
Sad: the 
fewer there are of all other Com- 
binations at the Liver. Such Com- 
binations therefore as are fit to- 
form the Humours proper to paſs 
thro' the Glands, where theſe Com- 
binations are formed, being there 
only requiſite, will be there moſt 
numerous; and all others bei 
there leſs requiſite or uſeleſs, will 
be there leſs numerous. And there- 
fore wherever the Particles of 
Blood are moſt diſſolved, there will 
be placed ſuch Glands as ſeparate 
Humours which conſiſt of the moſt 
ſimple Combinations, or of Parti- 
cles which do the moſt eaſily com- 
bine ; and at the gteateſt diſtances 


from theſe, will be ſituated. the 
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Glands which ſecern Humours con- 
fiſting of the moſt co d Com- 
binations, or of Particles which do 
the moſt ſlowly unite. And be- 
tween theſe will be all other Glands, 
which according to either Extreme 
will ſeparate Humours more or leſs 
combined, or compounded of Par. 
ticles which do more - quickly or 
ſlowly combine together. By the 
thinneſs of the Liquor in the Peri- 
cardium, and of the Liquor which 
paſſes throꝰ the Kidneys, the Particles 
of the Blood ſeem to be moſt diſſol- 
ved at and about the Heart. Here 
we not only find the Effects of this 
Diſſolution in the Secretions, but 
Iikewiſe the Cauſe of it, the Force of 
the Air in Reſpiration breaking the 
Globules of the Blood z which 
Force is demonſtrable to exceed the 
Preſſure of ioo Pounds weight upon 
the Surface of the Lungs. Nor is 
it evident only from the Cauſes and 
Effects, that the Blood is here moſt 
diſſolved, but likewiſe from the 
Methods which Nature takes to 
ent the Effects of this Diſſo- 
ution, in ſome particular Places at 
a little diſtance from the Heart : 
for the Bile and Seed being thick 
Humours, compoſed of Particles 
which combine but ſlowly together, 
and it being requiſite that they 
ſhould be ſecerned where the Liver 
and Teſticles are placed ; Nature 
has made uſe of particular Contri- 
vances, to give the Particles which 


were to form thoſe Humours, more 


time to combine, than they could 
have had otherwiſe, being ſo near 
to the Heart. For the Formation 
of the Bile, ſhe has contrived the 
Vina Porta, and the Spleen; | thro? 
the firſt, the Blood moves near 200 
times flower, and thro” the laſt alto- 
gether as much, than otherwiſe it 
would have done, And that the 
Particles which form the Seed might 


bave time to combine, the Oriſſees 


93). 


of the ſperm 
tracted; and they likewiſe ariſe from 
the Vena Cava, a little below the 
Emulgents, at a great diſtance frony 
the Teſticles, contrary to the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature; by which 


* 


atick Arteries are cos 


means the Blood is 150 Times 


longer in going to the Teſticles 
than otherwiſe it had been. At the 


greateſt Diſtances from the Heart, 


the viſcous Liquor of the Joints i 
ſecerned ; and ſome Liquors. oboe 
Parts require no Combination, as 
the Lympha, may be ſecerned any 
where. All theſe different Combi- 


nations, which form ſo many di- 


ſtin& Fluids, ariſe from an attractive 
Power in the Parts of Matter, which 


tho” it be equally diffuſed thro? the 


whole Maſs, yet according to the 
different Denſities of Particles, and 
the Figures of their Parts,ſome ſorts 
of Particles will be ſoon united, 
while others require a longer time 
to be. joined together; ſome will 
cohere more firmly than others, 
and Particles of one kind will have 
a greater tendency to unite with 
thoſe of another ſort, .in a certain 


Portion of their Surface than in any 


other. See Attraction, and Animal 
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Secretion. Dr. Keil gives the following "» : 8 4 | 
Liſt of the different ſorts of Glands, - * "af 


1 Cerebri. | 
2 Plexus Choroidei. 

3 Sebaces. 

4 Meatus Auditorits 


11 Naſales. 
12 Buccales, 
I3 Parotides, Maxillares;Sublinguales 
14 Tonſillarum. l EY 53 

1 ; OEſophagi. a. 

16 Aſpere Arteria. 

17 Pericardii. le 
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18 Mammarum. 
19 Fentriculi, © 
20 Inteſtinorum. 
21 Pancreatis, 
22 Hepatis. 
23 Veſice Fellis. 
24 Renum, 
25 Renales. 
26 Lreterum. 
27 Veſice Crinaria. 
28 Urethre. 
29 Teſticulorum. 
30 Proſtatarum. 0 
31 Lreri. 
22 Vagine. 
33 Lymphatice. 
34 Pinguedinales. 
35 Medullares. 
35 Artuum, 
37 Cutts Milliares. 
: Glandule Lachrymales. See Ca- 
runcula Lachrymales, and Eye. 
. Glandule Myrtiformes. See Gene- 
tion Parts of, proper to Women. 
; Glandule Odorifera. See Gene- 
ration Parts of, proper to Men. 
. *=Glandula Pituitaria. See Brain. 
Slandulæ Renales. See Capſule 
Atrabilares. | 
SGlandulæ Sebacea. See Ear. 
Glatduloſum Corpus. See Proftate. 
Fla. See Generation Parts of, 
Proper to Men. | | 
= . leſs an artificial Subſtance made 
by fuſing fix'd Salts, and Fliut or 


* 
L. 1 


: *. * £ 
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Fire. It is poiſonous when taken in- 
ternally, unleſs ic be fine ground, be- 
cauſe the ſharp Points of it prick, 
"= » tear, and wound the Inteſtines, cau- 


ſing Inflammation, and in-time a - 


»  Gangrene or Mortification therein. 
But when reduc'd to an impalpable 
Poder, its internal Uſe is ſaid to be 
very afe, and attended with no ill 

F- + £onſequence. 
=. Glaucoma, from  yaauxds, Ce- 
Fi; is a Fault in the Eye, which 
* © changes the Cryſtalline Humour in- 


to @ greyiſh Colour. Glaucoſps is 
e * * | 
| if | ; by - 


| I,» | + 
* * 
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the ſame; and both in general ſig - 


Sand together, with a vehement 


61 


nify a Change of Colour in the Eye 


without detriment of Sight, and | 


therein differ from what is com- 
monly underſtood by Suffuſion. 
Tauxòg is alſo by ſome applied to 
a whitiſh Urine, that hath Films 


init like tranſparent Horn, © 


Glene, yam, ſtrictly ſignifies 
the Cavity or Socket of the Eye; 
but by ſome Anatomiſts is alſo uſed 
for that Cavity of a Bone which re- 


ceives another within it : hence 


Glenoides, from the former, and 
O, Forma, Shape; are two Ca- 


vities in the lower Part of the firſt 


Vertebræ of the Neck. 

Gliſcere, to kindle, properly as 
Fire does; but by Phyſical Writers 
is ſometimes applied to the natural 
Heat, and Increaſe of Spirits; and 
by others, to the Exacerbation of 
Fevers, which return periodically. 

Globules, are ſuch ſmall Particles 
of Matter as are of a globular or 
ſpherical Figure : as the red Particles 
of the Blood, which ſwim in a 
tranſparent Serum, and are eaſily 
diſcovered by the Microſcope ; and 
it is pleaſant to ſee how theſe will 
attract one another, when they come 


within a due diſtance, and unite like 


the Spheres of Quickſilver. 
Globulus Naſi, is the lower carti- 
laginous moveable Part of the Noſe. 
Glottis, from yagooa, Lingua, 
the Tongue; is that Chink of the 
Larynx that lies at the Root of the 
Tongue, and which is covered by 
the Epiglottis. 115 l 
Glataus, from tyaurds, Nates, the 
Buttock. There are three Muſcles of 
this Name which extend the Thigh; 
the firſt is Glutaus major, or the great- 
er, which ariſes ſemicircularly from 


the Os Coceygis, the Spines of the Sa- 


crum, the Spine of the iumand 


from a ſtrong Ligament that runs 


between the Sacrum and Tuberele 


of the Helen, and deſeendivg, it 
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is inſerted into the Linea Aſpera, four the Parts of Generation, proper to 


Fingers breadth below the great Tyo- 


chanter. The Medins, or the Middle, 


ariſes from the Spine of the 1ium un- 
der the former, and is inſerted into 
the ſuperior and external Part of the 


" 


reer Trochanter. And the Minor, or 
t 


e Leſſer, ariſes from the lower Part 


of the external ſide of the Ilium, un- 
der the former, and is inſerted at the 
ſuperior Part of the great Trochanter. 
 Gmaidius, is applied by Hippocrates, 

and others ſince, to ſome medicinal 
| Precepts wrote in the Iſland of Gni- 
dos.  Bay-Berries alſo, or ſomewhat 


near thereunto, are by ſome called 


'Cocci Gridii, from their Plenty in 
that Iſland. 


' Goldbeater's-skin, is the inteſtinum 


rectum of an Ox, which Goldbeaters 
lay between the Leaves of their Me- 
tal while they beat it, whereby the 
Membrane is reduc'd thin, and made 
fit to apply to Cuts or ſmall freſh 
Wounds, as it is now the common 
Practice. 


Somphoſis, from »ouphe, Cla- 


vum impingo, to drive in a Nail, is 
a particular kind of Articulation, 
like the driving a Nail into any 
thing, as the Molares are into the 
Bones of the Jaws; and hence 

| Gomphioſis, is a Diſtemper of the 
Teeth, which makes them looſe, 


and ready to drop, according to 


Dioſcorides: but Hoffman juſtly e- 


nough changes that Term into 


11 lacie ; the privative Particle 
5 that Defect. 663 Ya 
Gonagra, from yoyv, Genu, the 
Knee, and , capio, to take, 
is the Gout in the Rnee. 
| Gonorrhea, from you, Genitu- 


ra, or Semen, the Seed, and piu, 
fluo, to flow z antiently uſed for any 


involuntary Emiſſion of Seed, but 


now only for a NN Matter 


from ulcerated Glands: The Proſtate 


are the Seat of it in Men, as the La- 
tune are in Women; for which ſee 


. 
2 


both Sexes, Its Cure conſiſts in cools 
ing and deterging, with Diureticks 


8 and Balſamicks. 


Gonorrhœa Cordata. See Chords. , 

Gout : This is a Diſtemper better 
known than - underſtood, Dr. Keil 
ſays, that the equal Celerity of the 
Particles of the Blood in the Extre= 
mities, is likewiſe the reaſon why. 
the Concretions of the Gout are 
form'd there; unleſs by frequent 
Debauches or Decay of Nature, the 
Motion of the Blood becomes ſo 
languid, that theſe Particles eaſil 
attract one another in the B. 
Veſſels of the Bowels, where the 


Motion of the Blood is alſo very 


flow : And then ſuch Remedies as 
warm and increaſe the inteſtine Mos 
tion of the Blood, and thereby dis, 
ſturb the Attraction of the gouty 
Particles, relieve, the Bowels; and 
ſend the peccant Matter back again 
to the Extremities. But on this Sub- 
ject I have ventured to publiſh ſome 
Thoughts in an Eſſay annexed to the 
Second Edition of the Explanations 
of Sanctorius's Aphoriſms, and which 
was before promiſed under this Term 
in the Firſt Edition of this Lex icon. 
Gracilis, is a Muſcle of the Leg. 
thus called from its ſlender Shape: It = 
ariſes partly tendinous, and partly ß, 
fleſhy, from the Os Pubis internallyz,, - — 
between the firſt and ſecond Heads 
of the Triceps ; and in its deſcent in 


the inſide of the Thigh, it grows 
| narrow, and becomes tendinous, 3 
little below the Sartorius, and is ſo 
inſerted into the Tibia, It aſſiſteth in > 
bringing the Thigh and Leg inwards; _ - 
 Gramineous Herbs, amotũgſt Bota⸗ 44 
niſts are ſuch as have a long narrow. £o 
Leaf, and no Foor-ſtalk 4 And hes TY 


are reckon'd Frumentaceous, Who 
Seed is uſed for Food, either in Bread. 
Drink, or Broth; ſich as Wheat, Rye; 

Barley, c. or not Frimmentaceouty.. 4 


j p Ke. ick t : 
mars properly called Gries, leh aa 


2 Birchen-Broom. 


Body above the 


6 R 


have an hollow jointed Stalk, hot 


© branched, and a ſtamineous Flower. 


Grantvoronus, from Grana, Corn, 
and voro, to devour; are thoſe Ani- 
mals which feed upon Corn, or 
any other Seeds, 5 

Granulation, in Chymiſtry, ſig- 


niftes pouring of melted Metal into 


cold Water, ſo as it may granulate, 
or congeal into ſmall Grains. It is 
generally done thro' a Colander, or 
Gun- powder, 
and ſome Salts, are likewiſe ſaid to be 
granulated, from their Reſemblance 
to Grain; or Seed. 

Gravida, a Woman is faid to be 
ſo while ſhe goes with Child. 

Gravity, and as ſome call it, the 
Vis Centripeta, is that Quality by 
which all heavy Bodies tend towards 
the Centre of the Earth, accelerating 
theirMotion the nearer they move to- 
wards it. About the Cauſe of this 
wonderful and univerſal Affection 
of Matter, there have been endleſs 
Conjectures; but a true Philoſophy, 
that teaches what is not within our 


Capacities, as well as what is know- 


able, has ſhewn this to be unſolva- 


bleby any philoſophical Hypotheſis, 


and reſolv'd it into the immediate 
Will of the Creator. Of all Bodies 


conſider'd within the Confines of 


any Fluid, there is a twofold Gravi- 
ty, True and Abſolute; and Appa- 
rent, Vulgar, or Comparative. Ab- 
ſolute Gravity is the whole Force 
by which any Body tends down- 
wards; but the Relative, or Valgar, 
is the Exceſs of Gravity in one 

ſpecifick Gravity 
of the Fluid, Sieb it tends down- 
wards more than the ambient Fluid 
doth. In reference to abſolute Gra- 
vity, the Parts of all Fluids and all 


Bodies do really gravitate in their 


proper Places, and therefore by their 

joint Weights do make the Weight 

of the whole; For every heavy 

Whole is a heavy Body, as we find in 
3 : 


* 


(196) 


0 
Veſſels filled with all kinds of Li- 
quors; and the Weight of any Whole 
is equal ro, becauſe com 

of, the Weight of all its Parts. The 
latter kind of Gravity is ſuch, that 


in reference to it, Bodies do not 


vitate in their Places, or rather 
o not, when compared with one 
another, pre-graviare z but by hin- 
dering one another in their mutual 
Endeavour to deſcend, do remain in 
their proper Places, all one as if 
they were not heavy at all. Thoſe 
things which do not pre-gravitate in 
the Air, Water, cc. the Vulgar take 
to have no Gravity ; and only judge 
thoſe to be heavy Bodies, which 
they ſee pre-gravitate or deſcend, 
becauſe they cannot be ſupported b 
the ordinary Graviration of the Fluid, 
or by its Preſſure all manner of 
ways. So that the Notion of Weight 
amongſt the Vulgar, is only the Ex- 
ceſs of any Body's Weight above 
that of Air: And conſequently they 
account thoſe things to be light, 
which being leſs heavy than Air, are 
ſupported by it, or buoyed up in it: 
whereas thoſe comparitively light 
Bodies are not fo really, ſince in 
vacuo it is found b Ee, 
that they deſcend as faſt as other 
heavy Bodies do in Air. 

The Properties of Gravity are 
thus enumerated : 1. That all Bo- 
dies deſcend towards a Point, which 
either is, or is very near to, the 
Centre of Magnitude of the Earth 
and Sea, about which the Sea forms 
it ſelf into a ſpherical Surface; and 
the Prominences of the Land, con- 
ſidering the Bulk of the whole, 
differ but itiſenſibly therefrom. 
2; This Point, or Centre, is fixed 
within the Earth, or at leaſt hath 
been ſo ever ſinee we have had any 
authentick Hiſtory : For a Conſe- 
quence of its ſhifting, tho ever ſo 
little, would be the overflowing of 
the low Lands on that Side of the 

Globe 
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from the Centre of the Earth, 


6R 


moved for a time towards the mid- 


dle of the then inhabited World: 
for the Change of Place but the 


8 Part of the Radius of our 
rth, would be ſufficient to lay 


the Tops of the higheſt Hills under 


Water. 3. In all Places E 

the 
Force of Gravity is nearly equal. 
But indeed all Places of the Earth's 
Surface are not at equal Diſtances 


from the Centre; becauſe the equa- 
toral Parts are ſomethi 2 


higher th: 
the polar Parts: the Difference be- 


tween the Earth's Diameter and Axis 
being about 34 Engliſh Miles, which 
hath been proved by the Neceſlity. 


of making a Pendulum ſhorter in 


thoſe Places before they will (wing - 


Seconds, 4. Gravity equally affects 


all Bodies, without regard either to 
their Bulk, Figure, or Matter : So 


that abſtracting from the Reſiſtance 


of the Medium, the moſt compact 
and looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt 
Bodies would deſcend equal Spaces 
in equal times, as appears from the 


quick Deſcent of very light Bodies 


in the exhauſted Receiver. W hence 
A very great Difference may be ob- 
ſerve 


etween Gravity and Mag- 
netiſm ; the latter affecting only 
Iron, and that towards its Poles , 


the former all Bodies alike in every 
Part. Hence alſo may be concluded 


that there is no ſuch_ thing as-poſi- 
tive Levity, thoſe things which ap- 
being only comparative- 


pear light 
ly ſo. And whereas ſeveral thi 


riſe and ſwim in Fluids, tis on 
becauſe they are not, Bulk for Bulk, 


ſo heavy as thoſe Fluids: Nor is 
there A! a. why Cork, for in- 
ould be faid to be light, 


ſtance, 
becauſe it ſwims, on Water, any 


more than Iron, becauſe it will 


| 8 "A 


ene 
| Globe towards which it approached. 
And this it is thonght would well 
account for the univerſal Deluge, to 
have the Centre of Gravitation re- 


GR. 
ſwim on Mercury. 5. This Power 
increaſes in deſcending, and. de- 
creaſes in aſcending from the Centre 


of the Earth, and that in propor- 


tion to the Squares of the Diſtances 
therefrom reciprocally ; ſo as for 
inſtance, at a double Diſtance to 


have but a Quarter of the Force, exc. 


which is highly agreeable to Rea- 
ſon, ha the gravitating or at- 


tractive Power muſt needs be exert- 


ed more vigorouſly in a ſmall 
Sphere, and more feebly in a great- 


er, in proportion as it is contracted 


or expanded. W herefore ſeeing the 
Surfaces or Spheres are to one ano- 
ther, as the Squares of the Radii, 
their Power at ſeveral Diſtances will 
be as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances 
reciprocally ; and then its whole Ac- 
tion upon each ſpherical Surface, 
be it great or (mall, will be always 
equal. r 

Gravedo, is that Weight or Liſt- 
leſſneſs, which accompanies a leſ- 
ſened Tranſpiration, or taking cold, 
as it is commonly called; and as it 
is frequently accompanied with a 


running of the Noſe and Eyes, it 
is uſed for a coryxa, which expreſſes 


the ſame. 


Groſſus, is a barbarous Term uſed 


by ſome Writers for the ſame as 


Craſſus, groſs, for things coarſiy 


poudered ; and ſome are ſo nice as 
to diſtinguiſh between Groſſus and 
Viſcoſus, as Lute is different from 
Glue. | 

Grume, is a thick viſcid Conſiſ- 


tence of a Fluid, like what we gal 
rOPY, As the White of an , or * 


clotted like cold Blood. And hence, 
Grumous Blood, is that which is 


y too thick for Circulation, and ſtag- 


nates. | C 

Grus, à Crane, is a Surgeon's 
Inſtrement, reſembling the Beak of 
a Crane, N 


Gum, is a vegetable Subſtance 
"differing from a Reſin in being 


0 3 more 
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more viſcid, and lefs friable, and 
generally Aging tn fe ve 
ruums; whereas Reſins being more 
ſulphurous, require a ſpirituous Diſ- 
_ ſolyent, | | 
Gummata, Strumous Tumours 
are ſometimes thus called from the 
Reſemblance of their Contents to 
gummous Subſtances. 
Gums, See Gingtue, 
Gutta Roſacea, Roſe-drop, is an 
| Eruption upon the Skin, chiefly in 


J 
| ; 


ö the Face, which marks it with red 


| Blotches or Wheals of a red colour, 
Gutta Serena. See Amauroſis. 
Gurteta, from Goutre, which in 


© Riverius hath the Reputation of be- 
ing its Author, or firſt Publiſher, 
meer it had obtained great Eſteem 

at Montpelier, where it was firſt 
5 made an officinal Medicine; but 
1 gur College have now conſideraþly 
1 altered it. FIN 


properly thus called is the Larynx ; 
- Which ſee. | FRB 
© Gutturis Os, the ſame as Os Hy- 
eie; which ſee. 
- -**  Gymnaſtick, from <yyure Co, exer- 
. peo, to exerciſe ; is * 64 2 Method 


- 


= of Cure as is performed by Exer- 


— W 1 


£4 treats of the Rules that are to be 
ws | obſerved in all forts of Exerciſes, 
for the Preſervation of Health, 


by one Herodicus, born at Salym- 
bra, a City of Thrace ; or, as ſome 


: - ay, at Leutini in Sicily, He was 


| firſt Maſter of an Academy where 
n young Gentlemen came to learn 


(198). "4 
warlike and manly Exerciſe# and 


French ſignifies a Convulſion ; is a 
compound Pouder, fo called from 
its Virtues againſt ſuch Diſtempers, / 


7 _ Guttur, the Throat ; what is 
| tude o 
" Fife, or that part of Phyſick which 


This is ſaid to have been invented 


HA 


whom he obſerving to be very 


healthful on that account, he made 

Exerciſe become an Art, in refe. 

rence to the recovering Men out of 

Diſeaſes, as well as n them 
l 


from them; and called it Gymnaſ- 


tick, which he made a great part 
of his Practice of Phyſick. But 
_ Hippocrates, who was his Scholar, 


blames him ſometimes for his Ex- 


ceſſes in this kind of Phyſick. And 


Plato exclaims 'againſt him with 
ſome Warmth, for enjoining his 
Patients to walk from Athens to 
Megara, which is about 25 Miles, 
and to come home on foot as they 
went, as ſoon as eyer they had but 
touched the Walls of the City. But 
to how much ſòever a blameable 


' Exceſs this might be carried in thoſe 


times, the Province of Medicine 
was ſome while after ſo over-run 
with Enthuſiaſts, Chymiſts, and 
Jugglers, as to turn out all ſuch 
Practices; but by the Help of a 
founder Philoſophy the preſent Age 
has reſtored it again, and in due 
Limitations ; inſomuch, that there 
are 2 cp of ſeeing a great Multi- 

nauſeous unprofitable Mes 
dicines give way to more efficacious 
and pleaſant Exerciſes ; eſpeciall 
in chronick Caſes, where = 
very little but what may be direct. 
ly effected by the Gymna ick Prac. 
dice. 

Gynacomaſtos, by the antient 
Writers, hath been applied to Tu- 
mours of the Breaſts in Women; 
And, | 

Gynecomaſtyx, fignifies the Hair 
growing upon their Privy Parts, 


ele e- -es Nes ee - de- e 


HH 
ſtinguiſned Eis, a conſtant, per- 


manent Habit, from dla dtcts, a pre- 


ſent Diſpoſition, ſoon liable to alter. 

Hecceit as, is uſed by ſome Chy- 
miſts in the ſame acceptation as 
their 


perates.). | ; | 
Hematops, is ſtrictly uſed by 
ſome for any bloody Suffuſion o 
the Eyes from external Injuries, 
or otherwiſe, as the Words from 
whence it is derived ſignify-bloody 
Eyes. But Hippocrates uſes it fre- 
quently in a more lax Senſe, for 
any concreted or ſtagnant Blood. 
Hematocele, ani a Blood- 
ſwelling, hath been uſed by ſome 
Antients for a Tumour turgid with 
Blood, from what cauſe ſoever. 
Hematochyſis, atud]oxuor, is any 
preternatural flowing of Blood, whe- 
ther critical or ſymptomatical; and 
is generally uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as Hemorrhage, And, 
Hemoptoick, is a Perſon that ſpits 
Blood, from ajua, Sanguis, Blood, 
and ue, ſbuo, to vomit, or ſpit, 
It is generally from ſome Fault of 
che Lungs, the Extremities of the 
Blood - veſſels being wore off b 
ſharp Humours, or a thin Blood, ſo 
as to let out their Contents, and 
ſuffer it to be coughed up. 
Hemorrhage, from ala, Sanguis, 
Blood, and pio, fluo, to flow, or 
run out, is the burſting out of 


Blood from any Part whatſoever, 


occaſioned generally from a Ple- 
thora, and to be remedied by Eva- 
cuation; but if it be from an en- 
creaſed Velocity of a thin. Blood, 
Agglutinants are to be made uſe of, 
Coolers. 0 
Hemorrhoids, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the former, and ©, 
Forma, Likeneſs; is a bleeding of 
the Hemorrhoidal Veins. They alſo 
ſwell and inflame the Parts about 
them, without bleeding, SeqgPules. 
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cifick Eſſence, or active 
Principle by which a Medicine o- 


HEAT =. 
Hemorrhoidal Veins... See . 
Hair. The Hair may juſtly. be” 

reckoned one of the common Te- 

guments of the Body, not only for 
its uſe, but alſo becauſe it is to be 
found upon all the Parts of the Bo- 
dy, except the Soles of the Feet, 

and Palms of the Hands. It grows 
longeſt upon the Head, Beard, in 
the Arm- pits, and about the Privi- 
ties. When we examine the Hairs: - 
with a Microſcope, we find that they 

have each a round bulbous Root, 
which lies pretty deep in. the Skin, 
and which draws their Nouriſhmentr: 
from the ſurrounding Humours : 

That each Hair conſiſts of five or: 


ſix others, wrapped up in a com- 


mon Tegument or Tube, They 


grow as. the Nails do, each Part | 


near the Root thruſting forward that 
which is immediately above it, and 
not by any Liquor running along 
the Hair in Tubes, as Plants grow. 
Their different Colours depend much 
upon the different Temperaments 
and Qualities of the Humours that 
nouriſh them, The Uſe of the 
Hairs, is for a n 
ment to the Body. tſoever the 
efficient Cauſe may be why a Man 
has a Beard, and a Woman none, 
it is certain the final Cauſe is for” 
the diſtinguiſhing the Male from ih 


Female Sex z which otherwiſe cout 


hardly be known, if both were dreſ- 
ſed in the ſame Habit. 

Halation, is a purging Medicine  . 
prepared with Salt, 6g be uſed | 
at Table inſtead thereof: But W 


find little of this kind retained in 


4 
* 1 


the preſent Practice. | if 
by the Latin 


Halinitron, is uſed 


Writers Hoffnan, Haracelſus, and 
ſome others, for the common Sal 
Nitri, or. Salt Petre. 


Halmyrodes, e Salſugi- ' 


.noſus, is a Term given by Hippo es-. 
tes to a particular Fever that is at- 
tended with ſharp brackiſh Sweats. 
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Breaſts of Women. 
alſo 9 5 notice of a Meteor under 


e 
*Halo, is the red Circle round the 


Aſtronomers 


this Name, in the Form of a Circle, 
round the Sun, Moon, or Stars, but 
more eſpecially the Moon. 

Hamus, or Hamulus, is a Hook; 
aud Surgeons make Uſe of an In- 
ſtrument thus called, to extract the 
Child in difficult Labour, Figures of 
which are given by Scultetus in 
Arm. Chirurg. Parti, Tab. 8, 15, 
3 t, and 34. | 

Head. By Anatomiſts this is ter- 
med the upper Yenter, and comes 
laſt in Diſſection, as the Contents 
| are not ſo ſubje& to Corruption. 

The Deſcriptions of the Parts ſee 

under their reſpective Names. But 

here it may not be amiſs to rec- 
kon the ſeveral Apertures therein, 
as they are taken notice of in Diſ- 
ſection: Theſe are either external 
or internal. The external Holes 
are, 1. The two in the coronal 

Bone above the Artery, thro' which 

a Vein, Artery, and Nerve from the 
Ophthalmick Branch of the fifth 

Pair paſs, for the Brow and frontal 

Muſcles: This frequently appears 

only as a Notch, 2. The Orbiter 
Internus in the ſame Bone within 
the Orbit, a little above the Os 
Planum, for another Branch of the 
fifth Pair of Nerves, which goes to the 
Noſe. The 2d is between the Os Un- 
guis, and the Os Maxillare, in the 

eat Canthwus, throꝰ which the Ductu⸗ 
\Lachrymalis paſſes to the Noſe, 4. 
Orbiter Externus in the Os Maxillare, 
below the Orbit thro' which the 
Nepyes and Veſſels which come 
from the Teeth paſs to the Cheek, 
g One ſingle Hole in the ſame 
Bone behind the Pore-teeth, which 
comes from the Noſe, 6. Two in 
the Os palati, thro? which a Branch 
"of the fifth Pair of Neryes paſſes 
to the Palate, Uvula, and Gums. 
| gon the temporal Bong between 
Proceſſus Maſtoid sus, 3nd Stys 
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liformis, thro' which the Portio Dus 
ra of the auditory Nerves paſſes. 


8. The Ductus auditorius externmns. | 


9. The Ductus anditorins internus. 


10. The Conduit of the Carotidal 


Artery. 1 I. In the ſame Bone thro” 
which a Vein paſſes from the exter- 
nal Teguments to the lateral Sinus; 
that is, behind the Proceſſus Maſtoi- 
daus. 12. In the Occiptal Bone 
behind its Apophyſes, throꝰ which the 
yertebral Veins paſs. 13. In the 
ſame Bone for a Branch - rx ex- 
ternal Jugular. 14. One ſingle 
Hole for che Medulla Spinal, 227 
The internal Holes are, 1. The 
blind Hole above the Criſta Galli, 
2. The Holes in the Os Erhmoides. 


9 4 


3- In the Os Sphenoides for the Op- 


tick Nerves, 4. The Foramen La- 


cerum, thro' which the third, fourth, 


and firſt Branch of the fifth and ſixth 
Pair of Nerves paſs. 5. For the 
ſecond Branch of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves, 6. For the third Branch of 
the ſame Nerves. '7. The Foramen 
Arteria Dure Matris. 8. The Ca- 
nal thro*-which the Carodital en- 
ters, and the Intercoſial paſſes out; 
but this was counted amongſt the 
external Holes. 9. The Proceſs of 
the Os Temporum, thro* which the 
auditory Nerve paſſes. 10. Between 
the temporal and occipital Bones : 
It is divided into two by the Dura 
Mater; thro'the one part paſſes the 
eighth Pair of Nerves, and the Ner- 
vus "Acceſſorius ; thro' the other the 
lateral Sinus's open into the internal 
Jugulars. 11. One on each ſide 
the large Hole of the Oceiput, thro! 
which the ninth Pair of Nerves 
es Out. | 
Head-Ach, Bee pain. 


Head-mould-ſhot, is when the Su- 


tures pf the Skull, generally the 


Coronal ; ride, that is, have their 


which 


is frequently the Caſe in In- 


fants, -nd-ocrifiong -Gonvulliong 
and Death, © Fealh 


ſhoot - over one another: 
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_ Health, is juſtly defined the Fa- For this large Cavity hath giwen 


culty of performing all the Actions 
proper to a human Body in the moſt 
perfect manner. And all the Effects 
of theſe Actions are ſuch as regard 
certain determined Motions, or the 
Change and Alteration of what is 
received into the Body, my 
Hearing. Sound is nothing but 
a certain Modulation of the external 
Air, which being gathered by the 
external Ear, paſſes thro* the Meazwus 
PE = — as is ſup- 
poſed, upon the Membrana Tympa- 
5 which moves the four little 
Bones in the Tympanum. In like 
manner, as it is beat by the exter- 
nal Air, theſe little Bones move the 
internal Air, which is in the Tympa- 
num and Veſtibulum ; which inter- 
nal Air makes an Impreſſion upon 

the auditory Nerve in the Labyrinth 
and Cochlea, according as it is mo- 
ved by the little Bones in the Tym- 
panum : $0 that according to the 
various Reflections of the external 
Alir, the internal Air makes various 
Impreſſions upon the auditory 
Nerve, the immediate Organ of 
Hearing; and theſe different Im- 
preſſions repreſent different Sounds, 
The curious Structure of the Laby- 
rinth and Cochlea render the weakeſt 
Sounds audible; for the whole Or- 
gan of Hearing being included in a 
mall Space, had the auditory Nerve 


run in à ſtrait line, the Impreſſion 


had been made upon a very ſmall 
Part of it; and the Strength of the 
Impreſſion being, ceteris paribus, 
always as the number of Parts upon 
which the Impreſſion is made, 
Sounds which are now low, could 
not have been heard at all. If the 
auditory Nerve had, like the Rerina, 
been expanded into a large Web, 


which had covered or lined ſome 
wide Cavity, the Impreſſions of is {i 


gounds even in this Caſe had been 
much weaker than they are now: 


of which the ſma 


room for the Sounds to dilate; an 
all Sounds grow weaker as they di- 
late, Both of theſe Inconvenien- 
cies are prevented by the preſent 
Structure of the Labyrinth and Co- 
chlea, whoſe Canals, by their wind- 
ing, contain large Portions of the 
auditory Nerve, upon Point 


at once im becomes audi- 
ble 3 and by their Narrowneſs the 
Sounds are hindered from dilating: 
And the Im ns made upon 
We 4 Dilatations are 
ys ſtrong 0 The Strength 
of the Impreſſion in narrow Canals : 
is likewiſe enereaſed upon the ac- 
count of the Elaſticity of the Sides 
of the bony Canal; which receivi 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt Impulſes 4 
—.— do gt ws _ them more 
y upon the auditory Nerve. 
| No deſcribi > this Part-it 
may be of uſe to alſo that 
of the Pericardium, becauſe 
have ſuch a near relation to 
other. The Pericardium, ſo called 
from l, circum, about, and xay- 
Ji, Cor, the Heart; is a thin Mem- 
brane of a conick Figure, that re- 
ſembles a Purſe, and contains the 
Heart in its Cavity. Its Baſis is 


pierced in five: Places, for the Pa, Fa 
ſage of the Veſſels which enter and 


come out of the Heart. It lies in 


the Duplicature of the Mediaflinum, 


which firmly adheres to it, as its 
Point does to the Middle of the 


Diaphragm, It receives its Veſſels © 


from the Mammary and  Phrenic, 


Nerves from the Recurrent and Dia- 


en . tick. It has IL. aticks 
whic ror nnd TL the 
thoracick Duct. The . uſe of the 
Peritardium is to contain à ſmall 
Quantity of a clear Water, which 
ed by ſmall Glands in it, 
chat the Surface of the Heart may not 


dry by its continual Motion. 
grow dry by — 


2 


\ 


N 


- The Heart is ſituated in the Mid · 
dle of the Thorax, between the two 
Lobes of the Lungs; it is of a co- 
nick Figure, whoſe Baſis is the up- 
End, and its Apex or Point the 

5 Beer End, which is turned a little 
to the left ſide, that the _ A 

:  #acte may be lower than the left, by 
which means the refluent Blood in 
the Cava aſcends the more eaſily ; 
for like other Liquors, the Blood 
will ariſe to the ſame Height in both 
Legs of a reflex Tube. For the 
ſame reaſon the Aorta runs firſt up- 
wards, before it turns down, that 
the Force of the returning Blood 


from the lower Parts may be the 


greater. The Heart is tied to the 
1 mum, to the Pericardium, 

and ſuſtained by the great Veſſels 
which bring and carry back the 
Blood. It is covered by a Mem- 
brane, which is the proper Mem- 
brane of the Muſeles; its Baſis is 
always ſurrounded with Fat. It has 
two Veins which open into the 
Cava, immediately before it emp- 


ties it felf into the Auricle, and 


© they are accompanied with two Ar- 
teries from the Horta, which run 


> . thro all the Subſtance of the Heart; 


they are called the Coronary Veſſels. 


The Arteries bring the Blood for 


Nutrition and Motion of the Heart, 
and the Veins carry back what re- 
mains. The Branches of the Veins 
on the right Side communicate with 
thoſe of the left: And in like 
manner do the Arteries on each ſide 
communicate with one another ; 
and it is the ſame, tho not eve 

where ſo evident, in all the Parts of 
the Body. The Heart receives a 
Multitude of ſmall Nerves from the 
eighth Pair, particularly they creep 
in cee Numbers about the Aorta, 
and on the left Ventricle: It has 
alſo ſome Lymphaticks which dif; 
charge themſelves into the Lympha- 
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At the Baſis of the Heart there 
are two Auricles, or little Ears, one 
on the right ſide, and the other on 
the left. In the right Ear opens the 
Vena Cava, in the left the Vena 
Pulmonalis; the firſt diſcharges the 
Blood it receives from the Cava into 
the right Ventricle, and the ſecond 
thruſts the Blood that comes from 
the Vena Pulmonalis into the left 
Ventricle. The left is leſs, but 
thicker than the right, Their Sub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two Orders of 
muſcular Fibres, which terminate in 
a Tendon at the Baſis of the Heart 
and at the right Ear there is a Circle 


like to a Tendon, where the Cava 


ends, Their external Surface is 
ſmooth ; their internal is unequal, 
full of ſmall fleſhy Pillars, which 
ſend out ſmall Fibres, that croſs and 
go thwart one another; and betwixt 
theſe Pillars there are as many Fur- 
rows; they receive Nerves from the 
Branches of the eighth Pair. The 
have the ſame Motions as the Syſtols 
and Diaſtole of the Heart. Their 
Uſe is to receive the Blood which 
is brought from the Cava and 
Vena Pulmonalis, and by them to 
be thruſt into the Ventricles of the 
Heart. 

In the Heart there are two Ca vi- 
ties or Ventricles, which anſwer to 
the two Ears, one on either Side; 
the Sides of theſe Cavities are very 
unequal, full of Fibres and little 
fleſhy Productions, long and round, 
of a different Figure and Bigneſs, 
called Columna or Pillars. Betwixt 
theſe Fibres there are ſeveral Fur- 
rows in the ſides of the Ventricles 
eſpecially in the left Ventricle, they 
are deeper and longer : they con- 
tribute much to the cloſe Contrac- 


tion of the Ventricles. And becauſe 


the ſide of the right Ventricle is 
much thinner than the left, there- 
fore there is ,often a ſmall Bundle 
of fleſhy Fibres which come _ 
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che middle Partition to its oppoſite 


fide, to hinder it from dilating too 


much. The right Ventricle ſeem- 
eth wider than the left, Which is 
— and narrower than the right, 
and its ſides ſtronger and thicker, 
The two Ventricles are ſeparated by 
the Septum medium, which is pro- 
erly the inſide of the left Ventricle, 
184 its Fibres are continued with 
the Fibres of the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſame Ventricle. The Veſſels which 
enter and come out of the Heart, 
are the Vena Cava, the Arteria and 
Vena Pulmonalis, and the Aorta, or 
Arteria magna. | $94 
The right Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Cava thro? the right 
Ear; and at the Mouth of the Ven- 
tricle there are placed three Valves, 
made of a thinner Membrane; they 
are of a triangular Figure, and called 
Tricuſpides ; their Baſes are fixed to 
the Mouths of the Ventricle, and 
their Points and Sides tied by ſmall 
Fibres to the fleſhy Productions: 
ſo that when theVentricle contracts, 
and the oppoſite Sides approach one 
another, the Points of the Valves 
meet, and their lateral Springs be- 
ing relaxed, their ſides are likewiſe 
made to join one another by the 
Blood which gets between them and 
the ſides of the Ventricle. The three 
Valves thus united form a concave 
Cone, which hinders the return of 
the Blood to the Auricle; it is there- 
fore thruſt out at the Arteria Pul- 
monalis, which riſes immediatel 
out of the right Ventricle; its wah 
is leſs than the Cava; it has three 
Valves called Sigmoidales, or 8:mi- 
lunares, becauſe they reſemble a 
Half. Moon, or the old Greek Sigma, 
which was writ as a C, Their Sub- 
ſtance is membranous. When they 
feparate, they give Paſſage to the 
Blood from the Ventricle into the 
Artery; but they ſhut the Paſſage, 
and are thruſt together by the Blood, 
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if it endeavours to return, The 


Arteria Pulmonalis carries the Blood 


to the Vena Pulmonalis, which diſ- 


chargeth it ſelf thro? the left Ear into 
the Ventricle of the ſame ſide, At 
the Orifice of this Ventricle there 
are two Valves called Mitrales, be- 
cauſe they reſemble a Mitre: they 
are broker than the other Valves; 
they are ſituated and have the ſame 
Uſe as the Tricuſpides in the right 
Ventricle. The Aorta or great 

ny ariſes immediately out of the 
left Ventricle ; it has three Valves, 
which have the ſame Uſe and Figure 
as the Semilunares in the Arteria 


Pulmonalis. 


The Heart is a compound Muſcle, 
and its Subſtance is made of Fibres 


of the ſame Nature as thoſe of other 


Muſcles ; there are ſeveral Orders 
of them, which have different Direc- 


tions, and all their Tendons are in 
the Baſis of the Heart. From the 


Aorta, juſt by one of the Coronary 
Arteries, 


which the firſt paſſes thro the Pul- 


monary Artery and the right Auricle, 


the other between the two Awricles ; 


theſe ſurround the Entry both of the 


Aorta and left Ventricle. The En- 
try of the right Ventricle is alſo ten- 


dinous, but all the Fibres which ter- 


minate about the Pulmonary Artery, 


terminate fleſhy. Now of the Fi- 


bres which come from the Mouths 
of the right Ventricle and Palmona- 
ry Artery, the outermoſt, which are 
much the fineſt, 


others,which are next the Surface of 


o out two Tendons, of 


go in a ſtrait Line 
to the Point of the Heart: 


All che 


the Heart, wind towards the left 8 


hand, till they arrive at the Point, 
where turning underneath themſelves 
and under the right Ventricle, they 
wind up the left Ventricle towards 
the right Hand, to their Inſertion in 
the Baſis. Under the ſtrait Fibres, 
there paſs a few more almoſt ſtrait, 


from the Mouth of the right Ven- 
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tricle to the Pulmonary Artery; and 
From. the oppoſite ſide of 4 
to the ſecond Tendon of the Aorta, 
there paſs others, by both which the 
Mouth of the Pulmonary is dilated in 
the Contraction of the Heart. Under 
all theſe, ſome which wind from the 
firſt Tendon of the Aorta towards 
the Point, when they come to the 
middle of the right Ventricles, turn 
up again to the Root of the Pulmo- 
nary Art 
Neſhy Pillars and Papille, Theſe 
both contract the Ventricles, and 
dilate the Arteries at the ſame time. 
The Mouths of the Ventricles are 
Iikewife ſurrounded with ſemicircu- 
har Fibres, which aſſiſt the Valves in 
the Syſtale of the Heart. On the ſide 
of the Septum Medium, which is 
next the right Ventricle, ſome Fibres 
go ſtrait from the Baſis to the Apex ; 
All the reſt of the Fibres are twiſted 
only round the Ventricle, and of 
theſe ſome creep half way, ſome 
more than half way, and then re- 
turn to the Baſis by the oppoſite 
fide; ſome again terminate in the 
Meſhy Pillars and Papille; the reſt 
turn the Point, and ſeem to involve 
the Heart more than once in their 
going from, and returning to the 
ſis. From hence it appears that 

a much greater number of Fibres 
Involve the leſt Ventricle than do 
the right, ſeeing the Blood is by this 
thruſt only thro? the Lungs, but by 
that thro” all tie Parts of the Bod, 
even to tho Extremities, and back 
again. And that the Force of the 
Conſtriction of this Ventricle might 
be every where ſtrong, and the Tex- 
ture of the Heart it ſelf firmer, theſe 
Fibres are not at all parallel, or they 
do not at all run with the ſame ob- 
kiquity 3 but the inner always decuſ- 
fate the outer, and frequently mix 
with one another. The Bone which 
is found in the Baſis of the Heart of 


Leveral Beaſts, is nothing bus. tho 
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ery, or terminatd in thẽ 


of a Cylinder of the ſame Fluid, 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the 
Orifice, and whoſe Weight is equal 
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T endons of the Fibres of the H * t 
oſſified: It is ſometimes found in 


Men. This Muſcle has two Motions, 


called Syſtole and Diaftole ; the for- 
mer is when the Fibres contract, its 
Sides ſwell, and its Cavities are ſtrong- 
ly preſſed on all ſides. The Diefol | 
is when it ceaſeth to act; its Fibres 
are lengthened, its Sides fall, and its 
Cavities become large and wide. 
The Force by which this Muſcle 
throws its Blood out of its Ventricles, 
or by which ĩt contracts in its Syſtole, 
has employed the Enquiries of many 
in vain; and even Borell;, with a 
monte deal of Geometry to his aſ- 
iſtance, ſeems to have been v 
wide of the Truth in his Calcula- 
tions thereupon z from reaſoning 
upon improper Poſtulates,rather than 
the Inſufficiency of the Means he 


made uſe : For Dr. Keil has ſince, 
by the ſame Helpsjfrom Geometry, 


much more ſatisfactorily determi- 
ned it, after the following manner. 
If we have the Velocity where- 
with a Fluid flows out at any Ori- 
fice without any Reſiſtance from 
an anterior Fluid, it is eaſy to deter- 
mine the Force which produces that 
Motion. For let the Line A be 
the Height from which if a Body 
fall, it will acquire a Velocity 
equal to the Velocity where- 4 
with the Fluid flows out from 
the Orifice; then is the Force 
which produces the Motion of 
this Fluid equal to the Weight 


B 


to 2 4B, by the ſecond Corollary 
of the 6th Propoſition of the 24 
Book of Newton's Princibia. Now 
the Blood flowing out of the Heart, 
is much reſiſted inits Motion by the 


anterior Blood in the Arteries and 


Veins, and therefore cannot flow 
with all the Velocity the Force of 
the Heart will give it, were * — 
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ſuck Reſiſtance ; ſome part of that 
. Force being ſpent in overcomi 
the Reſiſtance which ariſes from 
the reſt of the Maſs of Blood. If 
therefore we could know how much 
the Velocity of the Blood is di- 
mini ſhed by this Reſiſtance, or what 
Proportion the Velocity of the Blood 
reſiſted has to the Blood that is 
driven out, and not reſiſted; havin 

already determined the Velocity o 


the Blood as it is reſiſted, we might z is eut, and when it is not cut, we 


eaſily collect the Velocity by which 

the Blood would flow were it not 
reſiſted; and from thence the ab- 

ſolute Force of the Heart. To find 

— this, the Doctor made the fol- 

dwing Experiment. 

Haying e the Tack Ar- 

tery and Vein in the Thigh of a 

Dog, near to his Body, and having 

pa 


J "oF"; 


returns again by the 7ligck Vein ; 


ng and conſequently che Quantities k 


Blood which paſs thro? both ia che 
fame'Space of Time are equal. Tha 
Quantity of Blood therefore which 
runs out of the Hic Vein cut a- 
ſunder, is the ſame which runs thro® 
the Niack Artety before it was cut, 
in the Fas Space of Time, Ha- 
vi erefore the ity which 
ran theo” the lieu . ic 


have their Velocities ; for the Velo- 
city of any Flaid running thro* the 


fame Canal in equal Spaces of Time, 


is directly as their Quantities ; Bur 
the Velocity of Blood when the 
Artery is cut, is equal to that it re- 
ceives by the full Force of the 
Heart; and the Velocity when it is 
not cut, is that Velocity with which 


ed convenient Ligatures under the Blood moves thro* the Arta te- 
them, he open'd the whole Diame- ſiſted by the anterior Blood: and 


ter of the Veſſel, and received into 
#Cup all the Blood which run from 
it in the Space of ten Seconds of a 
Minute; after that, the fame was 
done by the Artery for the ſame 
Space of Time, and both the Quan- 
tities of Blood were exactly weighed. 
Bat becauſe Experiments may be 
varied by ſome unheeded Circum- 
ſtances, this was repeated, until the 
Quantity of Blood which run from 
the Artery, to the Quantity of Blood 
which run from the Vein, was 
found to be in the ſame Space of 
Time, nearly as 7 f to 3. Now 
the Velocity of Blood in the Ihack 
Artery ſo near the Aorta, is nearly 
the ſame with that in the Aorta; 
and conſequently” the Velocity with 
which it flows out of the Hiack Ar- 
tery cut aſunder, is the ſame with 
which it would flow out of the 
Heart unreſiſted; or the Blood runs 
thro' a Wound in the Niack Artery 
with all the Velocity it received from 
the Heart, Now all the Blood 
which runs along the jack Artery, 


- 


therefore theſe two Velocities are to 


one another as 7 4 to 3. "2 
Now if the Heart throws outrwe. 


Ounces of Blood every Syſtole, (as 
is moſt probable) then the Blood 
moves thro* the Aorta at the rata 


of 156 Feet in a Minute; and there- * 


fore the abſolute Velocity wherewith 
the Blood would be forced into the 
Aorta, did it find no Reſiſtance, is 
ſuch as would make it to move 390 
Feet in a Minute, which is near 6 
Feet in a Second of Time. Ve m 


next enquire what is the Heighe, | 4 p 
from which if a Body falls, it Ww 


acquire this given Velocity; for 


this Height doubled gives the Je * 
of rn, linder, S hols 2 "= 


equal to the Orifice of the Ara, 
and whoſe Weight is equal to the 
abſolute Force of the Heart. It is 
known by Experi thatthe Force 
of Gravity will make à Body move 

o Feet in a Second, Which is the 

elocity it acquires in falling thro? 


15 Feet; and therefore this Velo - 


ity is to che Vel of the Blood 


" 


7? 


N 


— 


I N d a 
flowing without Reſiſtance. into the 
1 as 30 to 6.5: but becauſe 
the Heights from which Bodies ac- 
ire given Velocities, are as the 
uares of the Velocities, that is as 
900 to 42.25 z therefore as 900 to 
42.25, ſo is 15 to 07.4. This 


Height doubled gives the 1.49, or 


in Inches 17.76, which is the 
Height of a Cylinder of Blood, 
whoſe baſe is equal to the Aorta, 
which we have ſuppoſed to be equal 
t00.4187; and therefore the ſolid 


Content is 7.436112, the Weight 


of which is equal to the abſolute 


Force of the Heart. This Weight 


is five Ounces, and therefore the 
Force of the Heart is equal to the 


Weight of five Ounces. | 


\ Body 
pro; 


But the Force of the Heart (ſuppo- 


ſing the Experiments on which this 
is found are uncertain) may be ſtill 
found a more eaſy and ſimple way, 
thus: It is demonſtrated by the 
Writers of Mechanicks, that if a 
whether fluid or ſolid, {be 
edted from any Height, accord- 


| ; ds a horizontal Direction, it will 
- "deſcribe by its Motion a Parabola, 

12 8525 Latus Rectum is 4 times 
| t 


e Height from which a Body muſt 
fall to acquire the Velocity where- 
with it is at firſt projected. Upon 


opening therefore the Mack Artery 


of a Dog laid in an horizontal Di- 


© xedion, and 28 Inches high from 
FE the Ground, the Doctor found that 
” the Blood moving in the Parabola 


A d, touched the Ground at C, 
which is about three Feet diſtant 
from the Perpendicular A B let fall 
from the Heart, Now if 4 D be 


8989 11 


3 5 
- 


"IF 


l ne 
taken g of the Latus Racſum of 
the Parabola, it will be the Height 


bein 


— 


from which the Blood muſt fall to 
acquire its Velocity at A. And be- 
cauſe from the Nature of a Para- 
bola, the Rectangle under the Latws 
Rectum, and the Altitude A B is = 
Square of BC; that is 4 A D + 
AB=Bcq, or AD þ AB = 
3 Bcq; therefore 4B: 2 B C:. 
2 BC: AD, that is 28: 18 :: 18 
11.5. 11 + Inches is therefore 
the Height the Blood muſt fall from, 
to acquire the Velocity wherewith it 
is projected by the Heart. But this 
Height doubled gives the Length of 
a Cylinder, whoſe Baſe is = Ori- 
fice of the Aorta, and whoſe Weight 


D abſolute Force of the Heart + 


The Length of the Cylinder is there- 
fore 23 Inches. The Orifice of the 
Aorta of this Dog was .096, and 
therefore the ſolid Content of this 
Cylinder is 2.208, which == 1 + of 
an Ounce = Force of this Dog's 
Heart. Now the Heart of this Dog 
weighed two Ounces; and Hearts 
to one another as their 
Weights, and ſuppoſing that the 
Weight of an ordinary human Heart 
is twelve Ounces, then its Force 
will be almoſt = 8 Ounces. So 
that tho this is ſomewhat more than 
what was before determined, yet it 
is of no great Moment in reſpett to 
what the Force in the Heart uſed to 
be computed. Borelli required a 
Force in the Heart = Preſſure of 
180000 W Weight to move 20 m of 
Blood; but this great difference of 
his Calculation ſeems much to ariſe 
from his not diſtinguiſhing between 


the Blood at reſt, and already in 
motion. 


The Force of the Heart is 
not employed Lats any Quan- 
tity of Blood "at. reſt, but only to 
continue it in motion; which how 
it firſt came by ſeems out of human 
Capacity to determine: However 


an ee e ee, 


* 


— 4 


1 


” 


Pr 


of the Blood bore always the ſame 
ion to the Force of the Heart 
that it does now, that the Blood ne- 
ver could at firſt be put in motion 
by the Heart. Now did the Blood 
conſtantly move forwards, with the 


Motion at firſt communicated to it 


and did the Coats of the Veſſels 


make no Reſiſtance, the poſterior 


Woad would not be retaedad by the 


the 
| the entire Force 


anterior; and the Force 
Blood would 

of the Mover; 
Reſiſtance made by the Coats of the 
Blood Veſlels, wad the Force which 
is ſpent in diſtending them, the 
Blood is continually retarded in its 


Motion as it circulates, and would 


in a ſhort time ſtop, were not the 
loſt Motion made up by a freſh Im- 
pulſe from the Heart; and there- 
fore the Force of the Heart muſt be 
equal to the Reſiſtances the Blood 
meets with in its Motion : if it were 
more, the Velocity of the Blood 
would be continually increaſing ; if 
leſs, it would continually decreaſe, 
and at laſt ſtop, And from hence 
it is evident; that if the Circulation 
of the Blood was once ſtopped, all 
the Force of the Heart could never 
ſet it moving again. 
Heart Burn. See Cardialgia. 
Heart of a Tree : The middle Part 
longitudinally, is fo called. | 


Heat, is one of the four prima- . 


ry Qualities, and very much conſiſts 


in the Rapidity of Motion in the 


ſmaller parts of Bodies, and that in 
every way; for that the progreſſive 
Velocity of a Body will not be ſuf- 
ficient, we ſee from the Motion of 
Air and Water, which grow never 
the hotter for being drove by Tem- 
peſts. The Writings of experimen- 
tal Philoſophy are full of Projects 
for diſcovering this Quality, and all 
concur in this neceſſary Requiſite, of 
the Parts being rapidly agitated all 
- ways, and yariouſly ſtruck againſt 


«4 
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But becauſe of the - 


Newton conjectures, that Flame is a 


of ſeveral Colours. As great Bo- 


the lo 


Tr As to the Operation 
this Quality upon our Senſes, 
the Reſult of Thich we call = 
it is uſually eſtimated by its Relation 
to the Organs of Feeling: for we 
do not eſteem any Body to be hot, 
unleſs the Motion of its ſmall Parts 1 
be brisk enough to increaſe ot ſur- | 
paſs that of the Particles of the Sen- & 
tient : For if it be more languidthan 1 
the Sentient, we pronounce that 5 

to be cold; but if it be more quid k ł 

in the Object than in the Sentient, WH 
we ſay the Body is hot; which | 
is manifeſt by Experiment, becauſe 1 
the ſame Water is frequently ſaid to 
be hot or cold as the Hand put into 
it is hotter or colder. Sir Iſaat 


* 


Fume, Vapour, or Exhalation heated 
red hot, that is, ſo as to ſhine ; 
becauſe Bodies do not flame without 
emitting a copious Fume, and this 
Fume burns in the Flame: ._ In di 
ſtilling hot ardent Spi che 
Head of the Still is cak_ 
aſcending Vapour, will! 
the Flame of a Candle Mund the 
Flame will run along the Vapour 
from the Candle to the Still. Some 
Bodies heated by Motion or Fermen- 
tation, .if the Heat grows intenſe, - 
fume copiouſly ; and if the Heat be 
great enough, the Fumes will ſhine JJ 
and become Flame. All faming 
Bodies-waſte and vaniſh into burn- 
ing Smoke; which Smoke if che 
Flame be 78 out, is very thick ane 
viſible, and ſometimes ſmells {trong- 
ly, but in the Flame loſes its ſmell 
by burning; and according to the 
nature of the Smoke, the Flame is 


dies probably conſerve their Heat 

eſt ; ſo the reaſon of it ſeems 

to be, that their Parts heat one ano- 
tber: whence great denſe, and fix- 

ed Bodies, when heated beyond ſuch 

a degree, may emit Light ſo copi- 

ouſly, as by the emiſſion and xe 
| action 


'* 
1 


* 4 _ 


and 


action of its Light, and the reflec- 
tions and reactions of its Rays with- 
in its Pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till 
it come to ſuch a Period of Heat, 
as is that _—_— — whoſe _ 
are k fuming away by the 
rate vin rye roger rr 
moſphere incumbent upon them, 


and very ſtrongly preſſing and con- 


the Va which ariſe 


from them: for we fee that Water 


but moderately heated, will boil 


with violence when the preſſure of 


the Atmoſphere is taken off in the 

hauſted Receiver. And a mixture 
of Tin and Lead, being placed on 
a redthot Iron in Vacuo, will emit 
copious Fumes, and even ſome 
Flame, which yet in the Air will 
ſcarce viſibly ſmoke. Heat condu- 
ces much to the Fluidity of Bodies, 
by leſſening the Tenacity of their 
Parts; for it renders many Bodies 
fluid, which otherwiſe are not ſo; 
1 the Fluidity of tena- 
c, as of Honey, Oil, 
. and by the ſame reaſon 
leſſens their reſiſting Force. Dr. 


Halley hath ſhewn, That the ſimple 


Action of the Sun is, as all other 
Impulſes or Strokes, more or leſs 
forcible, accordi 
or to the 
Perpendicular let fall on the Plane ; 
whence the vertical Ray (being that 
of the greateſt Heat) being put for 
Radius, the Force of the Sun on 
the horizontal Surface of the Earth, 
will be to that, as the Sine of the 
Sun's Altitude at any other time. 
Hence it follows, that the time of 


the Continuance of the Sun's ſhin- 
ing being taken for a Baſis, and the 


Sines of the Sun's Altitudes erected 


thereon as Perpendiculars, and a 


Curve drawn thro" the Extremities 


of thoſe Perpendiculars, the Area 
comprehended ſhall be proportio- 
nate to the Collection of the Heat 


to the Sines of 
the Angles of Incidence, 
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Space of Time. Hence it will fol- 
low likewiſe, that under the Pole 
the Collection of all the Heat of a 


tropical Hap is proportionate ta a 
c 


Rectangle of the Sine of 23 Degrees 


and a half into 24 Hours, or the 


Circumference of a Circle; that is, 
the Sine of 23 ar er and a half, 
being nearly 4 of Radius, as ,F in- 
to 12 Hours; or, the Polar Heat is 
equal to that of the Sun continuing 
12 Hours above the Horizon at 53 
Degrees height, than which the Sun 
is not j Hours more elevated under 
the Equinoctial. But whereas the 
nature of Heat is to remain in the 
Subject, after the Cauſe that heated 
it is removed, and particularly in the 
Air; under the Equinoctial, the 
twelve Hours abſence of the Sun 
does very little ſtill the Motion im- 
2 the paſt Action of his 

ys, wherein Heat conſiſts, before 
he riſes again ; but under the Pole, 
the long Abſence of the Sun for fix 
Months, wherein- the Extremity of 
Cold does obtain, has fo chill'd the 
Air, that it is, as it were, frozen, 
and cannot, before the Sun has got 
far towards it, be any ways ſenfi- 
ble of his Preſence, his Beams be- 
ing obſtructed by thick Clouds, and 
perpetual Fogs and Miſts, But the 
differing degrees of Heat and Cold 
in differing Places, depend in a 
great meaſure upon the Accidents 
of Situation, wi to Moun- 
tains or Valleys, and the Soil, The 
firſt greatly help to chill the Air by 


the Winds which come over them, 


and which blow. in Eddies thro' the 
Levels beyond: and as to Soils, 
ſome retain the Heat much more 
than others, as the Sands in Africa, 


Arabia, and ſuch-like Deſarts, make 


the Heat of Summer incredible to 
thoſe who hve not felt it. 

be, fen. This Word is uſed 
in three different Significations, viz. 


of all the Beams of the Sun in that for the firſt Hair appsaring _ 


2 — 


W 4a 

* * 3 * 
. * 4 * 4 
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* 4 CY . * EY , 
he PenitalPartsy for the Par 
- themſelyess but more juſtly for that 


Parts 


Time of Youth, at which it firſt 
appears; whence Cuſtom hath ap- 


* propriated it almoſt ſolely at the lat- 
wter, or to ſignify Youth in general. 


Heftick, from Zig, Habitus, a 


| Habit ; may ſtrictiy be applied to 
any 


thing that is become habitual : 
but it is only joined to that kind of 
Fever which is flow and continual, 
and ending in a Conſumption, 
This is the Reyerſe of thoſe Feyers 
which ariſe from a Plethora, or too 
at a Fullneſs from obſtruction, 
ecauſe it is attended with too lax a 
State of the excretory Paſſages, and 
2 thoſe of the Skin, where- 
y ſo much runs off as leaves not 


- reſiſtance enough in the contractile 


Veſſels to keep them ſufficiently 
diſtended, ſo that they vibrate oft- 
ner, agitate the Fluids the more, and 
keep them thin and hot. The Re- 
medy is in giving a firmer Tone to 
the Solids, and laying more load 


upon the Fluids by a better Con- 


ſiſtence, with Balſamicks, Aggluti- 
nent, and Food of the beſt Nou- 
riſhment. 

Helenium, Elicampane; or Enula 
Campana, is thus called, from its 
eat Plenty in the Iſland of St. He- 
na, as ſome ſay; and others give 
different reaſons for this Name, too 
fictitious for any ſerious regard. 

Heliochryſum, from i-, Sol, 
the Sun, and. ds Aurum, Gold, 
is any Flower of a yellow Colour 
but is more peculiar to the Sun- 
Flower. 

Heliotropium, from ne-, Sol, 
the Sun, and Tera, verto, to turn; 
is à Name given to all Plants that 
turn towards the Sun, but more 
particularly the Turnſol, or Sun- 

lower. | | ? 

Helix. 1 Ear. be Conch 

Helminthes, *>puv9«s,lignifies any 
kind of Worms, whence 
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 Helminthagogum, from the- fogs 


— A 
2 * 
4 1 — 


PE 


mer, and 4%, duco, to drive 3 is 
any Medicine that expels Wormi. 
Heloides, ix ade, the ſame alſo 


as u ns, is a particular kind of 


Fever attended with colliquative 
Sweats, and hath at the fame times 
the Tongue dry and hard: Some 
take the Anglicus Sudor, Which was 
epidemical, and deſcribed by the 
Lord Verulam, in his Hiſtory of 


Henry the VIIth's Reign, to haye 
been of this kind. | 


Hemerilopia, RUSPRAGWTI &, is a 


Diſtemper juſt taken notice of by 


Galen, Introduct. Cap. XV. in 
Princi but not afterwards mention- 
ed, wherein a Perſon cou'd ſee 
only by Day-light, in oppoſition 
to the wyTaaonia; Wherein the 


Patient can ſee only by Night. 


Hemicrania, from nov, ſemis, 
half, and toy, Cranium, the 
Skull, or Head; is a Pain that af- 
fects only one part of the Head at 
a time. „ 

Hemina, an antierit meaſure; of 
different Contents in different Na- 


tions; but now uſed in Medicine to 

ſignify about ten Ounces in Meaſure, / 
Hemiplegia, from nwou, ſemis, + 

half, and @AioTw, percutio, to ſtrike 


or ſeize; is a Palſy; orany nervous 


Affection relating thereunto, that 2 | 
ſeizes one Side at a time, from ſome _ Fe 
Syts. 


partial Diſorder of the neryous 


tem. See Palſy; 4. 


9 


29 


Hemiſphere, from the ſ⸗ ame, and 


gele-, Globus, a Ball or Circle, 
is the half of a Globe when tis ſu 


poſed to be cut thro? its Center in the © 14 
Plane of one of its greateſt Circles, ** © 


See Jecur. | 


ar. 
— See Placenta. 


Hepar Uterinum. 


Hepatick Flux, is a bilious Looſes © © $ 
neſs, occaſioned by the overflows" 


ing of Choler. 
Hepatick Vein. See Veins: 
Herb. See P lan " * 


Py 


* 


4s; 


4 


4 8 & + weve Pauli, by ſome cal- 
| ſo Herba Paralyzica, is com- 
monly taken to be the Primroſe; 
but for what Reaſon it hath obtain- 
ed this Signification does not Kc 

ve 


| Herba Salutaris, ſome 


thought fit thus to call the White 
Thorn, upon a Suppoſition that 
dur — wr crowned with it in 
Deriſion, when he ſuffered u 

Croſs: And Diſtinctions an 
to this Word on like Conceits 
endleſs. | = | 

-Herculeus Morbus. They Epilep- 


Foundation, have been called” 


culgan, in order to denote the un- 
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to melt, and then with « Pair hot 


And, 


1 


a. * > 
* A f ad 
* — 


* 
4 
. 


Pincers to twiſt it cloſe together, 
Hernia, is any kind of Ru 0 
whatſoever, and is diverſify d by the 
Name of tbe Part affected. As, 
nia Scrotalis, is when the Teſ- 
ee diſtended beyond their na- 
al Size; which happens by Brui- 
and a too free uſe of Venery. 


Hernia Uteri, is ſometimes made 
e of for the ſame as Procidentia 
Uteri, c. 


on of two kinds; Miliarts, or 
uſtularis, which is like Millet-Seed 
on the Skin, and itches ; and Ex- 

dens, which is more corroſive and 
penetrating, ſo as to form little Ul- 


| Herpes, is a cutaneous Inflamma- 


ſy is thus called, from the Terrq; o 
its Attacks, and Difficulty | 
Some Medicines alſo upon th 

H 


common Force; but ſuch Conceits.s cers, if not timely taken care of. 


are now much in neglect. 


Bereditary Diſeaſe, is ſuch aß N bum, another, and 54 O, Genus, 


tranſmitted from ;the Parents in the 
farſt Rudiments of the Fetus, which 


3 is the Origin pf many Chupni 
- Caſes, =g F : Sk 
Hermaphrodite, is 


| * 
"= generally, 
derſtood to be a Perc — 
Par 


. 1s a Confuſion of Se: 
ticipation of the genital Pas o 
both. But there ſeems no more of 


Truth in this, than that ſome Fe- 
males have their Clitoris of an un- 


common ſize; and which frequent- 
ly happens from laſcivious Titilla- 
tions, and Frictions, as in the noto- 
rious Inſtance of the two Nuns at 


Hermetick Art : Chymiſtry is thus 
called, from Hermes, or Mercury, 
- Whom they will have to be the firſt 


Inventor of it. 


Hermetical Philoſophy, or 
Hiermetical Phyſick, is that which 
is ditected by chymical Reaſonings, 
upon the Principles of Salt, Sulphur, 
and Mercury. 


Hermetical Seal, or to ſeal any 


thing Hermetically, is to heat the 
Neck of a Glaſs till it is juſt ready 


Heterogeneous, from iter, alte- 
Kind. This is a Term of a very 
lax Signification, and by the * 
miſts is come to ſerve almoſt for 
any thing they do not underſtand; 
ſo that all Differences or Inaptitude 
to Mixture between any Bodies is 
from their Heterogeneity of Parts. 
But ſo faras this Term may be made 
uſe of to convey any diſtinct Signi- 
fication, muſt be done by conſider- 
ing natural Bodies under different 
Sortments, according as they are di- 
verſify'd by Figure, Bulk, Motion, 
and their more ſenſible Properties 
So that thoſe of different Sortments 
are heterogeneous to. one another, 
and the Parts of the ſame * 
are homogeneous, from ò hs, ſimi- 
lis, gy Ct the latter . be- 
fore. Thus the Diviſions Chymiſtry 
makes of Bodies into Oils, Salts, 
Spirits, ec. may be reckoned in re- 
ſpect to one another e 
tho the Parts of each Diviſion are 
amongſt themſelves homogeneous. 
In ſhort, they are two hard Words 
that ſerve frequently for the Refuges 
of Ignorance; elle the common 
Terms 
" e * 
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Terms of Like and Unlike might tient Writers in Botany aller 


ſerye for the ſame Purpoſes, when 
there is really any diſtinct Meaning 


intended to be communicated bythe 


er ; becauſe the latter is as ca- 


pable of being reftrained to any par- 


ticular Properties or Accidents of the 
Bodies N as the 
former. | | 
Heterorythmos, is made by Galen 
a Species of the &yvhuGr, which is 


ns Irregularity of the Pulſe, this 


ſantta, and . 


reſtraining it to that particular ſort, 
where it beats like one of a greater 
or leſſer Age; as if a Child hath a 


Pulſe like one more adyanc'd in 


Years, or the contrary. 

Hidrotict, a Medicine that pro- 
motes ſweat, from i ps, ſudor, ſweat. 

Hiera Picra. A particular Com- 
poſition of Aloes and Spices, is ſo 
called from the ſuppoſed Excelleney 
of its Virtues; the Words jeeg, 
Keg, amara, igni- 
fying the holy Bitter. The Hiera 
hath alſo for the ſame Reaſon been 


given to divers Compolitions; by 


Logadius, Ruffus, Archigenes, and 
others, at large deſcribed by Zgine- 
tus, Lib. VII. Chap. 8. but they 
are all diſcontinued in the preſent 
Practice. 

Hieroglyphicks, were certain Cha- 
racters ſaid to be introduced into 


Medicine from Hermes Triſmigeſius, 


of myſterious Import and Efficacy; 
ſome Dealers alſo in Chiromancy, 
have given the ſame Term to thoſe 
Lines of the Hand, from which 
they pretend to foretel any thing re- 
lating to a Perſon's Fortune: But 


theſe Juggles are now deſpiſed. 


Hippocratica Facies: See Facies 
Hippocratica. 

Hippocrates's Sleeve : A woollen 
Bag, made by joining the two op- 
ſite Angles of a ſquare Piece of Han- 
nel, in the form of a Pyramid, uſed 
to ſtrain Syrups and Decoctions for 
Clarification. 0 1 
 Hippuris, Tarmeers, is by the an- 


* * 
14. p 


ſuch a Shuddering or Quivering as 


ſame Plant as the Equiſei 
allo by Hippocrates applied | 
Diſorders as are apt to proceed fro 
much riding; as Debility and Weeps Fig 
ing of the genital Parts. le 
Hippus, is an Affection of the 
Eyes that makes them ſhake and 
tremble ſo as to repreſei Objects 
in the like kind of Motion as whem . 7 
n Horſgback, from I , Equus, 
| eyery one knows properly 
goat ; but becauſe that 
Femarkable for its. Sala 
* nt pores Rad + A 
ome#Phylical Writers MWbehe 2 
fit to apply Hircoſi, to PerfOhs of 
like Diſpoliiolthayl eſpecially choſe _ 
juſt come to-Puberty,or full Growth. 
 Homogeneolh, See Heterogemeoums 
Homotonos, duò ro-, * 9 
rather equable, is ſaid of ſueh hi-. 
ſtempers as keep a conſtantsTegnor, 
of Riſe, State, and Declenſion, ind 
is particularly applied by Gal e 
thoſe — 1 tore by E 
others alſo called & , 4 
—_— laſt deſcribed by Bellini de 
Febr. 8 939 
Horoſcope, @ego1\wGr, was one 
who pretended to tell from the Fi- 
ure of a Plant, what celeſtial In- 
uence it was under, and what Vir- 
tues from thence obtained; but Ga- 
len in his time, took notice of ſuch 
with Deriſion. It is ſince become 
alſo a Term amongſt Aſtrologers, 
of not much better Repute. 
Horror, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch aan 
Exceſs of Fear as makes a Perſon 
tremble ; but in Phyſick it ſignifies.» al 
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precedes an Ague Fit; and is oſten 
joined with Rigores and Lumba ginn. 
Thro'Ignorance of this Acceptation,. 
ſome have underſtood, Fear to be 

accounted by ſome Authorsamongt 

the antecedent Symptoms of ſome 
Diſtempers. And a pretending b 
Tranſlator has particularly made this 
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3 taken for any'Fluid ; but Phyſicians 
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in Dr. Sydenham on the * 


* Hortus ſignifyi 


it to the Priyy-Parts of a Woman, 
Humeruts. See Scapula. 
Humidity, is that Quality which 
5 we call Moiſture, or the Power of 
= = wetting other bodies, which ſome 
* Liquors and Fluids are endued with; 
— it differs very much from Fluidi- 
ty, depending altogether on the Con- 
gruity of the component Particles of 
any Liquor to the Pores or Surfaces 
of ſuch particular Bodies as it is ca- 
pable of, adhering to. Thus Quick- 
ſilver is not &'moiſt Liquor in re- 
ſpetct to our Hands or Clothes, and 
- many other things it will not ſtick 
-— to; but it may be called fo in re- 
=ference to Gold, Tin, or Lead, to 
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Writers, as Nolfntius, Macreen, 


„ 


1 
* 


ppole Surfaces it will preſently ad- 
a 


Here, And even Water itſelf that 
wets almoſt every thing, and is the 
pgteat Standard of Moiſture and Hu- 
3 midity, is not capable of wetting 
every ching; for it ſtands and runs 
eaſily off in globular Drops on the 
Leaves of Cabbages and many o- 
ther Plants: and it will not wet the 
- Feathers of Ducks, Swans, and o- 
ther Water-Fowl. And that the 
Texture only may cauſe the Fluid to 
de humid, is plain, becauſe neither 
Quickſilver alone, Lead, or Biſ- 
muth will ſtick upon Glaſs; yet be- 
ing mixed together, they will form 
2 Maſs that will do ſo: as is plain 
from ſuch a Compoſition being fre- 
gquuently uſed in foliating Looking- 
Aue ; 4 
" » Humidum Radicale, Radical Moiſ- 


A. 
2 i og 


wy. 
1 * 
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1 ture; which ſee. 
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* Humi 


Muſculus. See Eye. 


Humor, in a lax Senſe may be 


reſtrain it chiefly" to thoſe of animal 
Bodies, and underſtand by it, in the 
. * largeſt Acceptation within that Re- 
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ing a Garden, ſome © 
and others have thought fit to apply 


Water, and 40 &, Forma, Appea- 


U 


Fa 
5 
* J 


ſtriction, all the Juices contained in 
Canals, or Veſſels ; and which are 


* Of 
.* e 


diſtinguiſned from one another, b 


ſome manifeſt Qualities, as healthful, 
vitiated, ſanguine, cholerick, and 
the like, according to their different 
Conſiſtences, and Principles, But 
Helmont thinks fit to ridicule the 
Followers of Galen, who aſſign'd 
ſome different Humours, for the 
compounding Parts of the Blood; 
but how juſtly, we leave others to 
determine. 

Humores in Secundinis, See Am- 
nion. 

Humours of the Eye. See Eye. 

Hunger, is an animal Appetite, 
ariſing from an uneaſy Senſation at 


Stomach for Food. When the Sto- 


mach is empty and the Fibres in 
their natural Tenſity, they draw up 
ſo cloſe as to rub againſt each o- 
ther, ſo as to make that Senſation : 
but when they are diſtended with 
Food, it is again removed; unleſs 
when a Perſon faſteth ſo long, as 
for want of Spirits or ner vous Fluid, 
to have thoſe Fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we ſay a Per- 
ſon has faſted away his Stomach. 
And as this is occaſioned by the At- 
trition of the Coats of the Stomach 
againſt each other, Thirſt, when not 
mixed with Hunger, ſeems to differ 
in nothing elſe but too ſenſible an 
Attrition of the Food in the Sto- 
mach againſt its Sides, for want of 
a ſufficient Quantity of Moiſture. 
For the thinner part of the Food 
will waſh over the Pylorus firſt, and 
thereby often occaſions a Supply to 
dilute the Remainder. And this is- 
the Appetire of Thirſt. 

Hydatides, from dd, Aqua, 
rance ; are little tranſparent Blad- 
ders of Water in any Part: moſt 
common in dropſical Perſons, from 
a Diſtention or Rupture of the Lym- 
phaducts ; for they, happen moſtly 
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_ Hydropege, from the 
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y in the Liver 


— 


it was hardly any thing but a Cal- 
lection of theſe # vey ack Hence 


| likewiſe ſome Writers apply the 


Term Hydatiſm. to a particular 
Sound made by Tumours like that 
of included Water; tho more anti- 
ently this Term expreſſed a particu- 
lar Tumour upon the Eye-Lids, that 
was almoſt tranſparent, like a Pearl. 

Hydragogue, Rom Uetve, Aqua, 
Water, and 4%, duco, to draw, is 
ſuch a Medicine as occaſions the 


$i a 


1 (213) 
in Parts aboutiding with thoſe Veſ.., 
ſels, eſperi Water. . 3 
Mſentery and Uterus, the latter of Hydrophobia, from the former, 
Which Ruy ſch gives an Inſtance, | 
- Cent. Anat. Chir. Obſ. 33. herein 


” 8 
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vn. Font, a Spring z 
and geCiw, timeo, to fear; is a fear 
of Water, called alſo for that rea» 
ſon, Aque Pavor : but applied only 
in thoſe diſmal Symptoms that fol- 
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low the Bite of a mad Dog g 


amongſt which the dread of Water 
is the moſt remarkable. Frequent 
Immerſion in cold Water, before 
the Venom ſhews it ſelf, which is 


. 
* 


— 


ſometimes a great many Days, is 


reckon'd the beſt, if not the only 


Remedy. oy : 
Hydropick, one that is troubled 
with a Dropſy; alſo a Medicine* 


Diſcharge of watry Humours; which contrived for that Diſtemper; and, 


is generally the Caſe of the ſtronger 
Catharticks, becauſe they ſhake moſt 
forcibly, by their Vellications, the 
Bowels and their Appendages, ſo as 
to ſqueeze out Water enough to 
make the Stools ſeem to belittle elſe. 
 Hydrargyros, dd eνν , dq. 
ev xlr, Argentum Vroum, and 
by the Chymiſts Mercury, is the 
common Quickſilver. 

Hydraulics, is that Part of Me- 
chanicks which conſiders the Mo- 


Water. 4 
Hydrocele, from due, Aqua, 
and xi, Tumor, Swelling ; is pro- 
perly any watry Swelling, 2 is uſed 
only for that of the Scrotum : as, 


e ago from the former, 


and xapaxky, Caput, the Head; is 


when the Head is ſtuffed and ſoſt 
of 


with Water 3 which is the Ogio 
many Children, and increaſes till 
they die convulſed, if not reme- 
died: Which is not to be done 
without ſevere Bliſtering upon the 
Suttres, It is called the Head- 
Dropſy. 

Hydromel, from che former, and 
Mel, Honey; a Compoſition of 


Water and Honey. 


farmer, and 


* 
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of the Solids, whereby Digeſtion is 


phyſical Knowledge; as 


or freß upo 


4 
8 2 


Hydrotick ſignifies the ame. 
Hydrops, a Droply, from tha 


ſame Derivation ; becauſe Water is 


temper, It is from too lax a Tone” 


weakened, and all the Parts ſtuffed 
beyond meaſure, The Cure con- 


ſiſts in Evacuation, and ſtrengthning 


the Fibres of the whole Body. 
Hydrops ad Matulam, from Ma- 


tula, lignifying a Chamber-Pot, or 
tion of Fluids, and particularly of à Urinal, 


is a Diabetes; which fee. 

Hydroſtaticks, is what relates to 
the Gravities and 
quors ; and alſo comprehends the 
Art of weighing Bodies in Water, 


in order to eſtimate their ſpecifick 
There are ſeveral Parts 
of the anirpal Mechaniſm, eſpecially 
the Circulation and Secretion, which 


Gravities. 


cannot be underſtood but by ſome 


Pracognita from hence; the bet 


Writers therefore on this Subje& 


ought to be conſulted, There ir < 


room here. only to recite ſore 
the moſt uſeful Heads of this PartoF 


1. The upper Parts of all-Fluids 
preſs upon the lower. 8 
2. A lighter Fluid may gravitate 
na we oY 
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Pater be altogether, or in part, 

Jower than the upper Surface of the 
Water, the lower part of the Body 
will be preſſed upwards by the Wa- 
ter which toucheth it beneath. 
4. To account for the riſing of 
Pater in Pumps, exc. there needs 
only a competent Weight of an ex- 
ternal Fluid. 

J. The Preſſure of an external 
Fluid is able to keep an heterogene- 
dus Liquor ſuſpended in the ſame 
Height in ſeveral Pipes, tho they be 
bot different Diameters. 
6. If a Body be placed under 
Mater, with its uppermoſt Surface 

7 5 Parallel to the Horizon, the direct 


reſſure which it ſuſtains is no more 
than that of a Column of Water, 
having the horizontal Superficies of 
= the Body for its Baſe, and the per- 
3 pendicular Depth of the Water for 
its height, And if the Water that 
leans on the Body be contained in 
Pipes open at both Ends, the Preſſure 
#71 the Water is to be eſtimated by 
| the Weight of a Pillar of Water, 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the lower O- 
” rifice of the Pipe, and its Height e- 
qual to a Perpendicular, reaching 
from thence to the Top of the Wa- 
ter; tho the Pipe be much inclined 
any way, or tho it be ever ſo irregu- 
Jarly ſhaped, and much broaded in 
ſome other Places than at the Bottom. 
A Body immerſed in a Fluid, 
ſuſtains a lateral Preſſure from the 
Fluid, which alſo increaſeth as the 
Body is placed deeper beneath the 
Surface of the Fluid. 
8. The Aſcent of Water in Sy- 
phons, and its flowing thro* them, 
may be explicated 2 having 
recourſe to an Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuum, from the external Preſſure of 
» ſome other Fluid. | 
9. The moſt ſolid Body, that 
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12 Surface, yet if it be placed at a 
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greater Depth than that of twenty 


i b - 2, It a Bod contig uous to the 
| = . times its own thickneſs, will not ſink, 


* 


if its Deſcent be not aſliſted by the 
incumbent Water. 1 
10. If a Veſſel be filled with Wa- 
ter, or any other Liquor, whoſe 
Surface is capable of being even, it 


will continue ſo till diſturbed by an : 


external Mgt 3 : 

11. If a cifically lighter 
than a Fluid be — 
Fluid, it will riſe with a Force pro- 
portionable to the Exceſs of Gravity 
in the Fluid. 

12. If a Body heavier than the 
Fluid be immerſed, it will ſink with 
a Force proportionable to the Ex- 
ceſs of its Gravity. | 

13. Fluids when ' wy „ preſs 
undiquaque, on all ſides, 

14. Weights which force out of 
the ſame Tube equal Quantities of 
the ſame Fluid, are to one another 
as the Squares of the Times in which 
the Fluid is forced out ; But if the, 
Times are equal in which the ſame 
Quantity of the Fluid is forced out 
thro* unequal Tubes, then the Pow- 
ers are reciprocally as the Orifices of 
the Tubes; and therefore Powers 


which thruſt out the ſame Quantity 


of a Fluid thro* unequal Tubes, are 
to one another in a reciprocal Pro- 
portion, compounded of the Squares 
of the Times and of the Orifices of 
the Tubes, 

Hygieia, from q 1aive, bene va- 
leo, to be well; is a good State of 
Health, The Poets have fancy'd a 
S under this Appellation; 
and Inſtitution - Writers are almoſt 
as fictitious and unintelligible, when 
they define what is meant hereby: 
but thoſe that will be contented 
with ou Senfe, may underſtand by 
Health, a due Velocity of the Blood 
in the Arteries and Veins of a livin 
Body, as Diſeaſe was before deſcrib' 


will fink by its own Weight at the to be that due Velocity loſt : hence 


 Hygivina, is that part of Phyſick 


#4 
, * 


which teaches 
"4 Health. * t . 

Hygroſcope, is an Inſtrument to 
ſhew the Moiſtureand Dryneſs of 
the Air; and to meaſure and eſti- 
mate the Quantity of either Ex- 
treme. There are various Methods 
of doing this, but the ordinary Con- 
trivances with Whip-Cord are the 
eaſieſt and beſt, as they infallibly 
ſhorten and lengthen, as the Air 
grows moiſter and dryer. How far 
the earlieſt Notices of Changes of 
this kind may be made uſe of by a 
Phyſician in many Caſes, the Skil- 
ful alone can be Judges. 

Hylarchick Principle, is a Term 
introduced by Dr. Hen. More, in 
his Enchirid. Metaphyſ. to ſignify an 
univerſal Spirit in the World; but 
he hath no Followers in ſuch myſte- 
rious Diſtinctions, Mr. Boyle having 
very early overthrown his Doctrine 


upon this Head. "7 
Hymen. See Generation Parts 


. of, proper to Women. 
Hyordes. See Tongue. | 
Hyothryoides. See Larynx. 
Hypercatharſis, from dee, ſu- 

pra, over or above, and 

purgo, to is when a M 


cine berge exceſs. 


Hyper- Cxyſis, from the ſame, and 


xeiro, ſecerno, to ſeparate; is a 
critical Excretion above meaſure 
as when a Fever terminates in a 
Looſeneſs, the Humours may flow 


off faſter than the Strength can bear, 


and therefore it is to be checked, 
Hyperſcarcoſis, from dee ſuper, 
above, and cap, Caro, Flell more 
Fleſh than needful, or Excreſcencies 
of Fleſh, generally on the Lips of 
Wounds, which Surgeons call Fun- 
guss, from their reſemblance to 
Muſhrooms. + 
 Hypnotick, from dy-, Semnus, 
Sleep; is any Medicine that induces 
Sleep; which ſee, and Narcoricks. 


7. . 
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N 


the Proſeryation of 


which have in one the Liver, and 


orders of thoſe 


edi- ſuch as are calculat 10 duch 7 
Diſorders. againſt uch q 


pporatharſis," from ad, ſub, 


under, and xaf)eipw, purgo, to purge, 
is when a — om not work *; 
fo much as was expected, or but 
very little, LORE 
Hypocauſium, from id, ſub, un- 
der, and xaiw, uro, to burn; is a 
Stove, or Hot-Houſe, or any ſuch, 
like 3 | * 
Hypociftis, Schroder ſays, this is 
the — of a 8 er ſhaots 
out from the Root of the Criſis, not * 
unlike Miſletoe of the Oak. It 
is blackiſh, and ſhines like the beſt . 
Spaniſh Juice of Liquotice. It i 
reckon'd more powerful in its aſtrin- 
ent Qualities than the Acacia; bit 
it is but little uſed. Rs 
Hypochondriack Regions, from uud, 
ſub, under, and xi, Cartilag * 
a Cartilage; that is, We two Len 
gions lying on each fide the Care 7 
tilago Enſiformis, and thoſe of the” 
Ribs, and the tip of the Breaſt, Þ 


in the other the e Hence Diſ- 


iſcera, eſpecially of 
the Spleen, are called the ; * 4 
Hypoc hondriacal Affection; (ſee : 
Hyfterical Afﬀettion) and 8 8 


Hypogaſtrium, from vm; « ſub, 
under, and „Venter, a Belly3 © 
is that Region of the Belly reaching 7 
from three Inches below the Nayel 
to the Os pubis and Groins. _* 
Hypogaſtrick Artery ——m—_—_ Vin. 
See Artery Veins. - 3 

Hypogloſſum, from brd, fab, 
under, and 24A@0o4, Lingua, the 
Tongue. See Ranula, N 

Hypopyon, is a Collection of Pus 
under the Tunica Cornea of the = 4 

hagma, in an Extraya 
3 Blood in the Eye, pro- 


jury. 


ceeding from ſome external In | 
Hypoſtaſis Urine, is the thick $6. © 
diments in Urine. 5 i 
Hypoftatical Principles: Sonlle * 
3 Chy» 
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Ahle; and they ſeem to anfver this 


e 
FE” Chymiſts, and particulatly Paracel- 
| ſus, ſo called the three Chymical 


ones, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, 
Hy pot heſis, from yToriIngu, ſup- 
pono, to ſuppoſe, ſignifies ſtrictl 
any Conjecture or Suppoſition ad- 
vanced; but in a large Senſe. It is 


a way of Reaſoning upon ſome- 


what ſuppoſed, that cannot of it 
ſelf be proved ; or for diſpatch, is 
taken for granted. But this way of 


Reaſoning has of late been juſtly ex- 


ploded in Phyſick, becauſe that ar- 


gues from demonſtrable Principles, 
Which our Senſes are Witneſſes to, 


and will not allow any thing ſuppo- 


| Sſritious, unleſs ſometimes for Argu- 


ment ſake, 

* Hyſterick Affections, from yg7wa, 
Tterus, the Womb; are Diſorders 
of the Womb that bring the whole 


nervous Syſtem frequently into Diſ- 


order therewith : And, 

_ , Hyſterick Remedies, are Medicines 
calculated againſt ſuch Diſorders, 
which are either dulcia or fœtida, 
Tweet or ſtinking: but of the for- 
mer, ſuch as Musk, Ambergreaſe, 
and the like, there are very few wich 


whom they will agree. Diſorders 
of the Womb, all which are called 

=. hyſterical Affections, ariſe from too But the worſt Miſchief to thoſe Parts, 
/ is from a Lodgment of ſome diſ- 
agreeable Matter 


Titillating, or too uneaſy Senſations : 
The farmer 2 from that Irri- 
tation of the Nerves, which the 


Make and Secretion of thoſe Parts 


have any ſubjected them to; 
this in ſome ſorts of Conſtitutions 
ariſing to that degree, as to draw the 


whole Syſtem into Diſorder, and oc- 


.caſian a ſurprizing Variety of Symp- 


toms, as ſeveral ſorts of Conyulli- 


ons and Species of Madneſs; which 
therefore are by ſome termed Furo- 
res Uterini. Now .theſe Diſorders 
feem maſt effectually allay'd by ſuch 
rings as are in a manner the reverſe 
| dials, and are bath in ſmell 
and taſte very offenſive and diſagree- 
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employ'd ſuch as either give a 
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natural Tone and Motions : for as 


what is grateful to the Senſes gives 
an inexpreſſible Emotion to the fine 
nervous Filaments, ſo does what is 
fetid and diſagreeable quite deſtroy 
that Emotion, and deaden it. And 
as the former kind conſiſts chiefly of 
fine ſubtile volatile Parts, by which, 


as before explain'd under Cepha- 


licks, they are the fitter to enter the 
Nerves; ſo theſe are generally of a 
clammy viſcous Contexture, and 
thereby the. fitter to envelope and 
entangle that ſubtile Juice, whereb 

its Motion is much retarded, and 
conſequently the Fibres render'd leſs 
ſpringy. In the latter Caſe, the Un- 
eaſineſs of the Burden when with 
Child, and often the Diſorders of the 
Fetus, bring the Womb, and by 
degrees the whole neryous Syſtem, 
into conyulſive Diſorders; which 
admits of little or nothing to be 
done by way of Medicine, but is 


beſt remedy'd by contributing to 


the Eaſe, and gratifying all the De- 
ſires and Cravings of the Mother, 


_ their Glands, 


whereby they are frequently apt ta 


cancerate; or from an Obſtruction 


of thoſe Diſcharges, which at cer- 
tain times the Conſtitution requires 
to be made from thoſe Parts. In 
the firſt of theſe, all ſuch come to be 
deemed Hyſtericks, which by their 
deterſive Qualities open thoſeGlands, 
and by degrees wear away the ob- 
ſtructed Humours, In the latter are 
pou 
er Force to the circulating B 
whereby it is enabled to break thro? 


the Capillaries ; or which fo attenu- 


ate it, as to fit it upon that account 
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che Diſcharge requir'd. And thus 
— either ſim- 
ple or compound, contributes to 
any of thoſe Ends, tho? very diffe- 
rent in their Operations, as the origi 
nal Cauſe of their Diſorder may dif- 
fer, they all come under this general 
Appellation of Hyftericks or Uterines. 

Hypotenar, from dd, ſub, under, 
and Jivaę, vola, the Hollow of the 
Hand ; a Muſcle which ariſes from 


— * n 


Atraleiptes, \Tatpanein Thc, is a 
Perſon who undertakes to cure 
Diſtempers by external Union and 
Friftions : Galen makes mention of 
ſuch in his Time, particularly one 
Diotas ; and Pliny informs us, that 
this was firſt introduced by Prodicus 
of Selymbria, who was a Diſciple of 
Eſculapins. | | 
Latros, *Jale©r, Medicus, is a Phy- 
ſician; and — Compounds and 
Derivatives of this Word are made 
uſe of on many Occaſions by phyſi- 
cal Writers, as Tatricochymicus, a 
Chymical Phyſician, and the like. 


This, was a Bird much like our Sy 


King-Fiſher, taken notice of by the 
Egyptians, becauſe when it was ſick 
it uſed to inject with its long Bill the 
Water of the Nile into its Funda- 


ment; whence Langius, Lib. 2, Ep. 2. 


ſays, they learned the uſe of Clyſters. 
Ichor, ſignifies ſtrictly a thin wa- 
try Humour, like Serum, but is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for a thicker kind 
that lows from Ulcers, Several Ac- 
ceptations of this Term by ſome Au- 
thors are here needleſs to recite; it 
being met with in very different 
Senſes, | 
Aerick, is ſaid of, a Perſon tha. 
has the Jaundice; and, - | 


Ictoriral Remedies, are Medicines 
an hy Jayndiee tm 
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the fourth Bone of the ſecond Rank 


Bone of the little Finger ; this draws 


dio yneraſy, from I, , 
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of the Bones of the Garpus, and 
from the Ligamentum Annulare, and 
is inſerted externally into the firſt 


it from the little Fingers. | 

Hyſterotomy, from ui, Uterus] _ / 
the Womb, and , 75 to cut, | 
is a Diſſection of the Womb, as in 


the Ceſarian Operation. 


Herus, the Jaundice; a Diſtems © 
per from Obſtructions of the Glands 
of the Liver, which prevents the + | 
Gall being duly ſeparated by them 
from the Blood; and ſometimes ei. 

ecially in hard Drinkers, they are 
o indurated as never after to be o- 
pened, and to ſtraiten the Motion of 
the Blood ſo much thro” that Viſcus, 
as to make it divert with a Farce | 
great enough into the Gaſtric A.-. 
ries, which go off from the 'Hepatick, + ., 
to break thro' them, and drain into © Þ 
the Stomach ; ſo that vomiting f =* 
Blood in this Diſtemper is © hal + 


Symptom. ug 1 ſg 
Ilerus albus, the w ite Jaundice * , 
the Green-Sickneſs is ſometimes im- 1 
properly thus callde. 
Ice. See Free ⁊ing. bard " 6 
Idea, ſtrictly, is a metaphyſicl! 
Term expreſſing the Conception or | 
Perception the Mind has of any 
thing under ſuch a Term; and thus 
Idea Morbi is a complex Perception 
of ſuch a Collection of Accidents'as 
concur to any Diſtemper, expreſſed 
by ſome particular Term. 
 Idiopathy, from iquos, 


* 


proprius, 
proper, or one's own, and . » 
Aﬀettus, Affection, or Paſſion; is a 
primary Diſeaſe, that neither depends 
on, nor proceeds from another. © 
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touches the Diaphragm. 


near to the Navel. 


Temperamentum, a Temperament; 
is a peculiar Temper or Diſpoſition, 
not common to another. 

Jaecur, the Liver. This Viſcus lies 


in the right Hypogaſtrium. Its convex 
and u Side reaches a little be- 


Cartilago Enſiformis, and 
Its con- 
cave and upper Side covers the 
Pylorus, and part of the Sto- 
mach, as alſo a part of the Colon, 
all the Duodenum, a part of the 
Jeſunum, and of the Omentum : 
when we ſtand, its Extremity grows 
It is almoſt 
round and pretty thick. Its upper 
Side is convex, ſmooth, and equal. 
In its middle and fore - part it is di- 
vided into two by à Fiſſure, where 
the umbilical Veſſels enter. The 
Gall-Bladder is faſtened to its under 


fide, where there are three Eminen- 


cies that the Antients called Porta, 
of which one paſles for a little 


Lobe: when it is full of Blood, it 
js of a hard red Colour; when the 


Blood is waſhed out of it, it is pale 

and ſoft. 

It is faſtened in the Body by two 
igaments; the firſt which is large 


and ſtrong, comes from the Peri. 
tonaam that covers the Diaphragm, 
and penetrating the Subſtance of 


the Liver, it joins the Capſula of 


the Vena Porte, The ſecond is the 
> umbilical Vein; it comes from the 


Navel, and enters by the great Fiſ- 
ſure of the Liver to join the Vena 
Porta: After the Birth it degene- 
rates into a Ligament, but is of little 
aſe for the faſtening of the Liver; tis 
covered with a common Membrane 
from the Peritonaum, beſides that 
every Lobe and Gland has its pro- 
per Membrane. | 

The common Membrane of the 
Liver being raiſed, its Subſtance ap- 
pears. to be compoſed of «ſmall 


© Glands of a conick Figure, not eaſily 
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to be perceiv'd in a human Liver, 
bound together by a proper 
Membrane into ſeveral Heaps or 
Lobes, which like Bunches of 
Grapes, hang to the Branches of the 
Vellals, from which each ſmall 
Gland receives a Twig; and the 
Lobes are tied to one another b 
ſmall Membranes, which fill up the 
Spaces between them. The Veſſels 
of the Liver are the Vena Cava 
and the Vena Porta; they are ac- 
companied with many ſmall Branch- 
es of the Arteries, which come from 
the Cæliack and Meſenterica ſuperior. 
The Vena Porte brings the Blood 
full of Bile for Secretion, and the 
Cava brings back the Blood that re- 
mains, The Vena Porte and the 
Cava enter the Liver by its concaye 
Side, and are equally diſtributed 


there is a Branch of the one, there 
is a Branch of the other: ſo that 
each Lobe, and each Gland in the 
Lobe, whether on the convex or 
concave Side, receive the ſame Veſ- 


ſer all its Subſtance ;; wherever 


ſels. The Vena Porte performing 


the office of an Artery, brings the 
Blood full of Bile, which bei 

rained off by the Glands, the cell 
of the Blood is carried back by the 
Branches of the Vena Cava to the 
Heart, Its Nerves it receives from 
the Plexus Hepaticus of the inter- 
coſtal Nerve. Beſides theſe Veſſels, 
the Liver has Lymphatick Veſlels, 
moſt of which open into the con- 


globated Glands near the Vena Por- 


te, or the concave ſide of the Li- 
ver; from thence the Lympha is 
carried by other Lymphaticks to the 
Receptaculum Chyli. 

The excretory Veſſels of the Li- 
ver are the Veſicula Fellis and Porus 
Biliarius : The Veſicula Fellis, or 
Gall Bladder, is fixed to the concave 
ſide of the Liver, into which its 
back-part makes a ſmall Dint : Its 
Figure is like that of a Pear; tis of 
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a different bigneſs almoſt in every 


Subject; the biggeſt is about the big- 


neſs of a little Hen's Egg. When 
the Liver is in its natural Situation, 
the Bottom or largeſt Part of the 
Bladder is downwards, and the Neck 
or narroweſt Part upwards; and 
then it touches the Stomach as well 
as the Colon, where it frequently 
dyes them yellow. This Bladder is 
compos'd of three Coats, the outer- 
moſt is common to it with the Li- 
ver; the next, which is proper to 
it, is thick and ſolid, compos'd of 
tranſverſe, oblique, and ſtrait Fibres, 
The third is thin and nervous : This 
laſt Coat is cover'd within by a kind 
of Cruſt or Maucus, which preſerves 
it againſt the Acrimony of the Bile, 
ſecerned probably by ſome ſmall 
Glands, which Malpight has re- 
mark'd between its Coats, where 
the Cyſtick Arteries end; which gave 
him ground to think, that it was the 
ſame in the Porus Biliarius. The Bile 
is brought into the Gall-bladder by 


ſome ſmall Veſſels which ariſe from 


the neighbouring Glands ; and which 
uniting, form one or two Pipes that 
open at the Neck of the Bladder, 
Theſe Ducts are hard to diſcover in 
any Liver but that of an Ox. From 
the neck of the Gall- bladder there 
goes a Pipe, not in a ſtrait Line 
with the Bladder, but, as it were, 
more depreſſed in the Liver; it is 
call'd Ductus Cyſticus. Some ſmall 
biliary Ducts open likewiſe into it, 
and its inner Membrane has ſeveral 
Ruge, which retard the Motion of 
the Bile: To this Pipe, which is 
about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quill, 
is joined another, called Ductus He- 
paticus, or Porus Biliarius z theſe 
two together make the Ductus cor 
munis Choledochus, which goes ob- 
liquely to the lower end of the Du- 
odenum, or beginning of the Jeju- 
num, Afrer it has pierced the feſt 
Coat, it runs near two Fingers 
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breadth between the Coats, before it 


opens into the Cavity of the Inteſ- 
tine; which oblique Inſertion ſerves 
inſtead of a Valve to hinder the 
Bile from returning into the Ductus 
communis, having once enter'd the 
Inteſtine. The Gall-bladder has 2 
Veins from the Zena Porte, which 
are called Cyſtic Gemelle : It has 
ſome ſmall Arteries from the Caliaca 
dextra, and ſome Lymphaticks, © 
The Porus Biliarius is another 
excretory Veſſel of the Liver; It 
has as many Branches as the Vena 
Porte, which it accompanies thro* 
every Lobe and Gland of the Liver. 
Wherever there is a Branch of the 
one, there is a Branch of theotherz 
and theſe two are incloſed in orie 
common Capſule, as in a Sheath : 
The uſe of this Capſule is to facili- 
tate the Motion of the Blood and 
Bile, by the contraction of its Fi- 
bres. All theſe Branches unite, and 
make one Trunk of the bigneſs of 


2 ſmall Quill, which joins the en 


of the cyſtick Duct, for carrying 
the Bile from the Liver to the Int 


tines by the common Duct; as Was 


ſaid before. The Inſertion of the 
Porus Biliarius into the cyſtick Du& 
is oblique, with its Mouth looking 
towards the Ductus communis; 
which means it is impoſſible that 
the Bile which comes from the 
Cyſtis can enter the Porus Biliarins, 
unleſs the common Duct is ſtopp'd. 

The Bile which is found in the 
Gall-bladder is thinner, and different 
from that which is in the Porus Bi. 
liarius. The uſe of the Bile is to 
ſheathe or blunt the Acids of the 
Chyle ; becauſe they being entang- 
led with its Sulphur, thicken it 55 
as that they cannot ſufficiently be 
diluted. by the Succus Pancreaticus 
to enter the lacteal Veſſels. This 


appears not only from the Analyſis 


of the Bile, which yields more-of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
Sal 
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Salt, but likewiſe from what Ten- 
Wenhoeck has obſery'd, that of the 
great Quantity of acid Salts he has 
ſeen amongſt the Aliments in the 


Stomach, he never could find any in 


the Chyle after it had paſſed the 
Duodenum. Becauſe ſome Chyle is 
almoſt always paſſing thro' the Duo- 
denum, therefore it is neceſſary that 
the Bile likewiſe ſhould be conti nu- 
ally poured into it from the Hepatick 
Duct. In a Dog whoſe common 
Duct was near as big as a Man's, 
has been gather'd at the rate of two 
Drams in an Hour. But becauſe a 
greater Quantity of —_ requires 
a er Quantity of Bile ; there- 
— enak — the Stomach is 
more or leſs diſtended with Food, 
it preſſes out of the Gall - bladder a 
1 Quantity of Gall to 
mixed with the Chyle in the Guts. 
As that particular Mechaniſm by 


which the Bile is ſeparated from the 


Nod is fo remarkable and extra- 


ordinary, as to lead us a great way 


into a true Apprehenſion of the 


whole Affair of Secretion, we ſhall 


add an Account of it "Wile that 


moſt accurate Reaſoner this way, 
Dr, James Keil. The Bile, he ſays, 
could no where be ſo conveniently 
fecerned from the Blood, 'as where 


= the Liver is placed. Had all the 


Branches of the Celiack Artery car- 
ried all the Blood to the Liver, from 
which the Gall was to be ſeparated, 
it is evident, conſidering the near- 

neſs of the Liyer to the Heart, and 

the. inteſtine Motion of the Blood, 
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is, could never have been formed 
in the Blood, and conſequently could 
never haye been ſecreted by 

Gland in that Place. In this Caſe 
Nature is forced to alter her uſual 
Method of ſending the Blood to all 
Parts of the Body by Arteries. Here 
ſhe forms a Vein, which is no 
Branch of the Yena Cava, as all the 
others are; and by it ſends the Blood 
from the Branches of the Meſente- 
rick and Celiack Arteries to the Li- 
ver: by this the Blood is brought a 
great way about, paſſing thro? all 
the Inteſtines, Stomach, Spleen, 
Caul, and Pancreas, before it ar- 
rives at the Liver; and its Celerity is 
extremely diminiſhed, that all the 
Corpuſcles, which are to form the 
Gall, may have a ſufficient time to 
attra one another, and unite be- 
fore they come to their ſecerning 
Veſſels. But that this is moſt cer- 


tainly the Uſe of the Porta, will 


more evidently appear, if we con- 
ſider what Nature till does further 
in proſecution of the ſame Deſign. 
The Cavities of all the Arteries in- 
creaſe as they divide. The Sum of 
the Branches which riſe immediate- 
ly from the Aorta, is to the Aorta as 
102740 is to 100900 2: but as if this 
Proportion was too little to effect 
the Deſign of Nature, before the 
Blood arrives at the Liver, the 
Branches,which immediately ſpring 
from the Trunk of the Meſenterick 
Artery, increaſe in a much greater 
Proportion, The Figure of this 
Artery, as it lies in the middle of 
the Meſentery, is after this manner 


— found 21 Branches to 
ſpring umediately from its 1 


% * 


Ia ſuch Parts of which the Trunk of 


the Meſenterick Artery is 15129 
The iſt Branch is 2136 
0 1936 
3 2136 
84 2104 
Mw. 4459 
6 1936 

7 260k 
8 3136 
9 1681 

10 3025 
1 625 
12 1369 

13 1024 

14 1846 

15 1936 

16 529 

12 729 
18 1156 
19 1024 
20 1156 

21 841 
The Sum of all 37428 


By theſe Proportions it appears, 
5 Par Sum G che firſt 4 
is much more than double to the 
Trunk of the Meſenterick Artery; 
and therefore the Velocity of > 5 
Blood in them is much leſs than 
half what it is in the Trunk : where- 
as in the Branches which come im- 
mediately from the Aorta, the Di- 
minution of the Velocity is hardly 
ſenſible. But to put this Matter in 
the cleareſt Light, it is neceſſary, 
Firſt, to examine with what Velo- 
city the Blood would have mo- 
ved in the Liver, had it been carried 
thither by Arteries, as uſual to other 
Places. Secondly, With what Ve- 
locity it would have moved, had it 
been brought to the Liver by ſuch 
an Artery as the Meſenterica ſuperior. 
And, Thirdly, to demonſtrate the 
Velocity with which it now moves 
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the Liver. 


Branches of the Porta to- 


Su op wap bg % 
the —— (che 3 of 
whoſe Diameter is. o; 802 5 Parts of 
an Inch) had gone directly from the 
Aorta to the Liver, and that the 
Proportion between its Branches had 
been the ſame it is every where elſe ; 
to wit, 10000 to 12387. The Lo- 
garithm of . o38023 is 14189307. 
The Logarithm of the ſmalleſt Arte- 

has been found to be 8,6020620, 
their Difference is —7.1831293z 
which Number being divided by 
.2080639, the Quotient, 3 .4 is the 
Series of Diviſions of this Artery : 
and conſequently upon Calculation, 
the Velocity of the Blood in the laſt 
Diviſions of the Series, will be 
found to be to the Velocity in e 
Trunk of the Artery as 1 to 1448. 

But the Velocity of the Blood would 

have been much leſs, if it had deem 
carried by an Artery, ſuch as the 
Meſenterick ; directly to the Lire. 
What Proportion the Trunk of the ©. 
Artery bears to its firſt Branches, 
has been ſnewn; the Proportion f 
the ſeveral Trunks to their Branches 
will next be neceſſary, to find ou⁊t 
the general Ratio. Y 


thro” the 
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The Fifth Branch of the? 
Meſenterick Artery was $4499 * Y 


—— 


46 


———— * 
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Its Branches 


4573 
The leaſt of thoſe Branches 1764 

376 
1227 
578 2 
1024 


Divided into four - 
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Divided into two * 


Meſenterick Artery was 


The tenth Branch of — 2025 


1600 


Its 888 4 1936 


3536 


— ——— 


The biggeſt Branch 1936 


1296 


2335 


1 222) E 

The biggeſt Branch -- 2809 Of theſe the biggeſt 12986 
8 961 8 1 
Divided into three 1764 Divided imo two 7 
— 1352 

5 75; — The 14th Branch of the 1846 

One of theſe, to wit, 1921 Meſenterick Artery was 7 
oy": | 51365 900 
Dale ine q 96k Its Branches "= 
1 1 50 

2330 N 

| en 2700 

The Eighth Branch of the Cr: 
Meſenterick Artery was 373 The 15th Branch of the dere 
— Meſenterick Artery was 93 

Irs Branches _ 7 
1225 1089 

| l Its Branches „Heer 

| 2746 — 

a | — 5 2458 
The biggeſt Branch 1521 — 

| — Of theſe the biggeſt Branch 1369 

1 900 — 
Divided into two —8— 784 
4's — Divided into three 2676 
1800 C676 

The leaſt 1225 2136 
Di DS ts ws 1 Of which Branch | 676 
Cem ay 400 

8 Divided into two 125 
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From all which Numbers, we 
ſhall take the general Ratio of the 
Trunks to their Branches, to be as 
the Stum of all the Trunks to the 
Sum of all the Branches; that is, 
as 287491036221, or as 10000 to 
12687. Now a Calculation —_ 
this Ratio will find 36 Series of Di- 
viſions in the Meſenteriek Artery ; 
and that in the laſt of theſe the 
Blood moves 5261 times wa > 


um 
than it does in the Trunk of the 
Meſenterick Artery, | 

As the Trunk of the Meſenterick 
Artery bears a leſſer Proportion to its 
Branches than the Aorta does to its 
Branches; ſo the Branches of the 
Meſenterick Artery are likewiſe leſs 
in Proportion to their conjugate 
Veins, than the Aorta is to the Vena 
Cava. The deſcending Trunk of 
the Aorta, below the Emulgents, is 


to the Vena Cava at the ſame place, 
as 324 is to 441; but a Branch of poſing | 
each Diviſion, the Blood moving 


the Meſenterick Artery is to its cor- 
reſponding Branch of the Porta, as 
9 to 25: And therefore the Blood 
in the Branches of the Porta moves 
14613 times ſlower than it does in 
the Trunk of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry, and that only upon the account 
of the increaſe of the Diameter of 
the Veſſels; ſo neceſſary was it to 
abate the rapid inteſtine Motion of 
the Blood, which might hinder the 
Coaleſcence of the Particles for the 
Formation of the Bile. 

The Velocity of the Blood thus 
decreaſing as it paſſeth to the Liver, 
it is next to be known what time it 
takes in paſſing. If a Blood - veſſel 
divides into any number of Branches 
of equal Lengths, and the Orifices 
of the Branches of each Diviſion in- 
creaſe in a certain given Ratzo, the 
time the Blood will take to run thro? 
ſuch a Veſſel may be thus had : Be- 
cauſe the Velocity of the Blood is 
reciprocally as the Sections of the 
Vellels, and the Length the Blood 
runs being given, the Time is re- 
ciprocally as the Velocity ; theTime 
the Blood moves thro' each Length 
will be directly as the Section of the 
Veſſel, that is, directly as the Sum 
of the Sections of all the Branches: 
And therefore if the Sections are in 
a Geometrical Progreſſion, the time 
will likewiſe be ſo too. Suppoſin 
then that the Time encreaſes at 2 


Diviſion of the Veſſel in the Propor- 


ati 
a 


nn 
tion of I tor, the Times will be 
in this geometrical Progreſſion, 
1. r. 1. . “. r*, exc. Now if che 


laſt Term be called u, the Sum of 


the Progreſſion, that is, the Sum of 


ru 1 


all the Times will be 


if the Proportion of the Branches of 
the Meſenterick Artery be taken to 
be to one another as 19900 to 


12687, the Number of Diviſions 


will be 36; and conſequently ſup- 


an Diſtance between 
with an uniform Motion, will re- 
TR 37 times the Time to run thro”- 
the whole Length of the Meſente- 
rick Artery, that it does to move 


thro? the Aorta to the firſt Diviſion ' 


of the Meſenterick Artery. In this 
Proportion r is equal to 1.2687, 
whoſe . is 0.1032589, 5 — 
multiplied by 36, gives the Log. 

the Number 3259, which is the laſt 


Term of the Progreſſion, equal to 


u, and rut 6672, therefore 
u- 6671: Now if from the 
Log. of 6671 be abſtracted the 
Logs. of the Number of 1, or 
of 0.2687, there will remain the 
Log. of the Number 24826, which 
is the Sum of all the Tiraes the 
Blood takes in moving thro” all the 
Diviſions of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry; and therefore the Time it takes 
in moving thro' the Meſenterick Ar- 


tery, is to the Time it would run a- 


long it with ſuch an uniform Motion 
as it has at the beginning of the Ar- 
tery, as 278 26 to 37, or as 670 to 1. 
Now the Blood in the Aorta, or 
Beginning of the Meſenterick, runs 
at the rate of 78 Feet in a Minute; 
and therefore if the Meſenterick 
Artery be ſuppoſed to be 10 Inches 
long, the Blood will with a uniform 


5 


+4 
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Motion run along it in the ſpace “9 


0.64 of a Second: and conſequently 
it muſt now take up near 7 Minutes 


in paſſing thro' the Meſenterick Ar- 


© noe 


* 


will be 19 Minutes in paſſing 

n: fo that the Time the Blood takes 

e the Aorta to the Li- 
ver is at 


Celiacł Arte 


tery. But the Velocity in the Porta 
is to the Velocity in the Meſente- 
rick Artery as 9 to 253 and there- 


fore if the Porta be ſuppoſed like- | 


wiſe to be 10 Inches long, the Blood 
thro? 


26 Minutes; whereas 


if an Artery had gone directly from 


the Aorta to the Liver, accordin 
to the uſual Method of Nature, it 
had paſſed in a little more than half 


a2 a Second, that is, is in 2437 times 
- "Heſs than it now requires in paſling, 


All which does evidently demon- 
ſtrate, that the Blood was not in a 
ſtate to yield Bile, if it had gone di- 
rely from the Aorta to the Liver; 


that a much greater Time, and a 


much more languid Motion than ſo 
direct a Paſſage could have allowed, 
was abſolutely neceſſary to get the 
bilious Particles in a readineſs to 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the 
Blood in the Liver. The Diviſions 
of the Arteries have been ſuppoſed 
of an equal Length, which indeed 
they are not, but may, for the ea- 
fier Calculation, without any con- 
ſiderable Error, be taken equal to 
one another. 

After this Care taken for the For- 
mation of the Bile in the Blood 
which paſſes the Meſenterick Artery, 
a very conſiderable Piece of Me- 
chaniſm of the like Nature is alſo 
employed for its Conveyance by the 
to the Liver, for the 
ſame end : for it ſeems it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſend a larger Quantity of 
Blood to the Liver than could be 
diſpoſed of thro' the Inteſtines. 
Part of the Blood of the Celiack 
Artery is ſpread upon the Stomach 
and Caul, and its Velocity dimini- 
ſhed, as we have ſeen, in the In- 
teſtines; but (till all the Blood which 
theſe Parts could receive, was not 
ſufficient for the Liver, and there 
was no room for the dividing and 
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expatiating the Veſſels thro! ſuch # 
large Space as the Meſentery, and 
a long Tra& of Guts. Here there- 
fore is another extraordinary Con- 
trivance, b ermprying the Blood en- 
tirely out of the Veſſels into a large 
ſpungy Bowl, or Ciſtern provided 
or that Purpoſe. The Dimenſions 
of the Splenick Artery are uncertain z 
but the Circumference of the Celiack 


being half an Inch, or. s, its Square 


is 2 5; and therefore the Square of 
the Splenick, which is a Branch of it, 
oct above . 18. Now the 
Dimenſions of the Spleen are 6 In- 
ches in length, 3 or 4 in breadth, 
and 2 in thickneſs. This eaſy Sup- 
poſition therefore may be made for 
the more eaſy Calculation, that it is a 
Cylinder of 2 Inches Diameter; and 
therefore the Square of its Circum- 
ference being 36, the Blood muſt 
move 200 times ſlower in the Spleen 
than in the Beginning of the Sple- 
nick Artery. From all which Con- 
trivance it is evident the Velocity of 
the Blood was to be diminiſhed ; and 
that ſuch a ſlow Motion was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſecerning of 
the Bile in the Liver. If the Hu- 
mours which are ſeparated by the 
Glands are at all Times and Places 
the ſame in the Blood, and not for. 
med after this manner, there would 
have been no occaſion for this Di- 
minution of the Blood's Velocity. 
And from the Contrivance of the 
Porta particularly, the Bile receives 
another Advantage beſides the Di- 
minution of its Velocity, and that is; 
by its running thro? ſo many diffe- 
rent Parts before it comes to the Li- 


ver, it loſes the greateſt Part of the 


Lympha ; by which means the Par- 
ticles that compoſe the Bile, ap- 
proaching nearer to one another, 
are by their mutual Attraction ſooner 
united, And the Conſideration of 
theſe two Contrivances together, 
yet more firmly maintain the Truth 
of this Doctrine. Jecur 
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Uterinum: The Placenta 
is by ſome thus called, from the 
ſup ſed Similitude of its Office 
with that of oy Liver. 
ejunum. Inteſtines. 

* Fire, Beſides what is ſaid 
under Heat, which ſee, on this Sub- 
ject; ir may be obſerved, that the 
Chymiſts make ſeveral Diſtinctions 
of Fire, according to their diffe- 
rent Degrees from the firſt to the 
OG nt is no un- 
derſtanding well what belongs to 
them, ante; by Pratice. 

Niack Muſcle, is a Muſcle of the 


Thigh, which ariſes fleſhy from the 


internal concave Part of the Os i- 


wm; and in its deſcent over the in- 


ferior Part of it, joins with the Pſoas 
magnus, and is inſerted with it under 
the Termination of the Pectineus. 
This, with the Pſoas magnus, moves 
the Thigh forward in walking, 
Hliack Paſſion, is a kind of ner- 
vous Cholick, whoſe Seat is the 
Ilitm, whereby that Gut is twiſted, 
or one Part enters the Cavity of the 
Part immediately below or above ; 


| Whence it is alſo called the Volvulus, 


from volvo, to roll, 
Tliack Veſſels. See Artery and Vein. 
Tlium. See Inteſtines. 
Ilium Os, See Offa Innominata; 


all theſe from N. circum vol vo, 


to roll about; becauſe the Gut which 
is principally called by this Name, 
is long, and lies in Folds towards 
the Bottom of the Abdomen, and 
therefore gives many of the adja- 
cent Parts theſe Appellations. 
legitimate, vod, is frequently 


uſed in the ſame ſenſe as Spurious, 


or Irregular, as when a Diſeaſe 
changes its Appearances from the 
uſual Courſe, fo t no certain 
Judgment can be made of it; as 
in a Febris Spuria, Peripneumonia 
Notha, and the like. 
Nutamentum, was an antient 


Form of an external Medicine, like 


the Crema, with which the Ligabs 
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I 
of Wreſtlers, and others delighting 
in like Exerciſes, were rubbed, es 
ſpecially after Bathing : an account 
of which may be met with in Bac« 


Imagination, is that, Faculty by 


which we, as it were, picture cor» 
poreal Subſtances in the Mind, as if 
we ſaw them actually wit 
which can be illuſtrated in no Inſtan- 
ces better than thoſe of right-lined 


Figures, where a Perſon may, b 


the Force of this Faculty, draw in his 
Mind, and diſcern, as if ſeen, ſo 
far as four, five, or ſix Sides; but 
further this will not reach; altho 
the Underſtanding can reaſon about 


the Properties of more. complicated 
Figures, as well as of thoſe thus 


imagined or pictured to the Mind, 
How far this Faculty comes under 
a Phyſician's Regard: 
to ſay ; but it is certain, that the 
common metaphyſical Accounts of 
it are entirely out of his Province. 
illity, 
Weakneſs ; is a State of Languor, 
or Decay, wherein the Body is not 


able to perform its uſual Exerciſes or | . 


Functions. 


bile, from imbibs, to An M 


is uſed commonly in the ſame ſenſe 
as abſorbent, when a dry porous 
Body takes up one that is moiſt, 
Imbricated, is uſed by ſome Bo- 
taniſts to expreſs the Fi 
Leaves of ſome Plants, which are 


hollow like an IDnbrex, a Outter-Tile. 


Immature, is ſometimes applied 


to the Aliments, and ſometimes alla - 


to the animal Juices, not ſufficiently 
digeſted or concocted: But ſome 


Authors make a Diſtinction between 
this and Crude, too nice to be of | 
any Uſe here. The Birth is ſaid ts 


he Eyes: 


is pretty hard 


from T1mbecillitas, 


gure of the 


be immature, when a Woman miſe _ 


carries, or is deliver'd of a Fats 


not fully form'd, thro' want of the 


uſual time required for that Purpoſe. 
. dmmerſus, ſunk, or hid; is a 
3 | Term 

* 


N . * 


* 


| 
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Term given by Bartholine, and 
ſome other Anatomiſts, to a Mul- 
cle, now commonly called Subſca- 
pularis; which ſee. 

Immerſion, from immergo, to dip; 
is the ſinking of any Body in a Fluid : 
which every Body will do that is 
ſpecifically heavier than the Fluid ; 
and the Celerities of their Deſcents 
will be in Proportion to the Exceſs 
of Gravity. See Hydroſtaticks. 

Impenetrability, is that Solidity of 
Matter or Body, whereby it cannot 
admit another into the fame Place 
that it poſſeſſes, 

Imperfect, is very critically uſed 
by ſome Writers, as every Indivi- 
dual of either Sex is ſaid to be im- 
perfect with regard to the want of 
another in order to Generation, tho 
that very Diſtinction contributes to 
Perfection in chemſelves; ſo alſo 
Mercury is called an imperfect Me- 
tal, becauſe it is not arrived to a 
fixed State, whereas was it ſo it 
would ceaſe to be Mercury: and fo 
of many other Things. 

Imperfett Flowers, are ſuch as 
want the Petala, and therefore they 
are ſometimes called Aetalous, and 
ſometimes Sramineous. See Flower, 

Imperfett Plants, are ſuch as are 
thought to want Flower or Seed. 
See Plants. 

Impervious, from in, the nega- 
tive Sign, per, thro', and Via, a 
Way; is ſuch a Cloſeneſs of Pores, 


or particular Configuration of Parts, 


as will not admit another thro”. 
Impetigo, is a cutaneous Foulneſs, 
divided into many ſorts by the An- 
nents ; but a better 8 in 
Secretion, and the Office of the 
cutaneous Glands, has taught us the 
Cure of all ſuch Diſorders without 
having any neceſlary recourſe to ſuch 
Diſtinctions; the Itch and Leproſy 
taking in the ſeveral kinds, from the 


moſt eaſy to the moſt obſtinate De- 


gree of Infection, according to which 
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Means of Cure are proportioned. 
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Impetus, hath been variouſly uſed 
by phyſical Writers; but now ob- 
tains only in Mechanicks to expreſs 
the Blow or Force with which one 
Body ſtrikes againſt another. 

' Implicated, is ſaid by Celſus, 
Scribonius, and ſome others, of thoſe 
Parts of Phyſick which bave a ne- 
ceſſary Dependence on one another; 
but hath more ſignificantly been ap- 
plied by Bellini to ſuch Fevers, where 
two at a time affli& a Perſon, either 
of the ſame kind, as a double Ter- 
tian; or of different kinds, as an 
intermittent Tertian, and a Quoti- 
dian, called a Semitertian; | 

Impotence, is the want of any 
Power ; but generally applied to an 
Inſufficiency in the Male to im- 
pregnate the Female. 

Impoſt hume, is a Collection of 
Matter or Pus in any Part, either 
from an Obſtruction of the Fluids in 
that Part, which makes them change 
into ſuch Matter, or from a Tranſ- 
lation of it from ſome other, where 
it is generated. F 

Impregnation, is cauſed by the 
Emiſſion of the Male-Seed in Coiti- 
on, by which the Female conceives, 
or becomes with young. It is alſo 
hence figuratively uſed in Pharmacy 
for che ſating one Body with an- 
other, as any Menſiruum is ſaid to 
be impregnated with a Body that is 
diſſolved in it, as much as its Pores 
are able to receive. 

Impuber, is ſaid ed ſuch as have 
not yet Hair their Privy- parts 
which 3 Ripeneſs b 
neration; but Helmont with ſome | 
others affirm Females capable of 
Conception before ſuch an Appear- 
ance. ; 

Impulſe, is uſed in the fame ſenſe 
as Impetus; which ſee, 

/ Inadequate Idea, is a partial or 


incomplete Repreſentation of any 


thing to the Mind. 
Inanimate, is ſaid of every thing 


which hath not animal Life, 4s: 
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| Tnanity, from inanis, empty, is 
the ſame as Vacuity, and implies the 


Abſence of any Body, ſo that no- 


thing remains but Space. 


Inappetency, is a Want or Loſs of 


Appetite. | 

Incantation, is uſed for a way of 
curing Diſeaſes by Charms, defended 
by Paracelſus, Helmont, and ſome o- 
ther chymical Enthuſiaſts : but thoſe 
who haye purſued a better way of 
Reaſoning have deſpiſed ſuch De- 
luſions. | 


Incaleſcence, is growing hot, as 


many Bodies do by Motion and 
Friction; or as Quick-lime, by 
pouring Water upon it. 


Incarnation, from in, and Caro, 
Fleſh, is the healing or filling up 
Ulcers and Wounds with new Fleſh ; 
and the Medicines which effect this, 
are commonly called Incarnatives. 

Incide, from incido, to cut. Me- 
dicines are ſaid thus to do, which 
conſiſt of pointed and ſharp Parti- 
cles, as Acids, and moſt Salts; b 
the Force or Inſinuation of which 

the Particles of other Bodies are di- 
vided from one another which be- 
fore cohered. And thus ſome ex- 
pectorating Medicines are ſaid to in- 
cide or cut the Phlegm, when the 
break it ſo as to occaſion its Dil. 
charge. 

Incidence, from incedo, to fall, or 
go forward; expreſſes the Direction 
with which one Body ſtrikes upon 
another; and the Angle made by 
that Line, and the Plane ſtruck up- 

on, is called the Angle of Incidence. 


| Ia the Occurſions of two movi 


Bodies, their Incidence is ſaid to be 
perpendicular or oblique, as their 
Directions, or Lines of Motion, 
make a ſtrait Line, or an oblique 
Angle at the Point of Contact. See 
Angle of Incidence. 

Incineration, from in, and Cine- 
res, Aſhes; is the Reduction of any 
Body into Aſhes, by burning. 


: 
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Inclination, is when a clear Li- 


quor is poured off from ſome Faces, 
or Sediment, by only ſtooping the 
Veſſel; which is alſo called Decan- 
tation. This Term is alſo uſed in 
Phyſicks to expreſs the mutual Ap- 
proach, or Tendency of two Bodies, 
Lines, or Planes towards one ano- 


ther; ſo that their Directions make 
either a ſtrait Line at the Point of 


Contact, or an Angle, of a greater 


or leſſer Magnitude. See Incidence. 


Incommenſurable Quantities, are 
thoſe which have no aliquot Parts, 
or any common Meaſure that may 
meaſure them. | 

Incontinency, is ſaid of ſuch na- 
tural Diſcharges as are involuntary 
thro' Weakneſs, as of involuntary 
crying, Cc. it is alſo applied to an 
Indulgence of unlawful Deſires. 

Incorporation, from in, and Cor- 
pus, a Body, imbodying; is the mix- 
ing of the Particles of different Bo» 


dies ſo together, as to appear an u- 


niform Subſtance, or Compoſition 


of the whole, without diſcerning the 


Ingredients, or Bodies mixed, in a- 
ny of their particular Qualities. * 


Incorruptible, is applied by ſome 7 


to ſuch Medicines as will not decay; 
and Incorrupta.is frequently ſaid of a 
Virgin, who hath had no venereal 
Intercourſe with a Man. 

Incraſſating, is the rendring Fluids 
thicker than before, the Mixture 
of leſs fluid Particles. See Agglu- 


Incubus, is called Aſthma Nachr. 
num, the Night-Aſthma, and Night» -. ” 


Mare; becauſe there ſeems a Weight 
upon the Breaſt as if ſomewhat rid 
upon it, The Cauſes are nearly the 


ſame as in a humerous Aſthma, ane 


the ſame Means of Cure will alſo 
herein db ſervice ; tho it is a Caſe 
that ſeldom happens, and very often 


is only in the Imagination, from 
the Impreſſion of Dreams, or a 


Diſtemperature of Thought, 
. 
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lucur vation, is the bending a 


"Bone, or any 
natural Shape. 
Incus. See Ear. 
index, the Fore-Finger, from in- 
dico, to point, or direct, becauſe 
that Finger is generally ſo uſed. 
And hence the Extenſor Indicis, is al- 
ſo called Indicator. 


other Body, from its 


Amd ated, is chat which is directed 


to be done in any Diſeaſe. And, 
Indication, is of four kinds. vital, 
preſervative, curative, and palliauve, 
as it directs what is to be done to 
continue Life, cuiting off the Cauſe 
of an approaching Diſtemper, cu- 


| |. ring it whilſt it is actually preſent, 


or leflening its Effects, or taking off 
ſome of its Symptoms before it can 

be wholly removed. 
Indicating Days, are the ſame as 

critical Days. 

Indignatorius Muſculus ; a Muſcle 
is thus called, which is ſuppoſed to 
draw the Eye from its inner Corner 
outwards, which gives an Appear- 
ance of Scorn and Anger , but that 
z properly a compound Motion of 


| * two Muſcles : for which fee Eye. 


1 Induration, from durus, hard; 
are ſuch things as give a harder or 
firmer Conſiſtence to another, by a 
greater Solidity of their Particles, or 
as diflipate the thinner Parts of any 
Matter, ſo as to leave the Remainder 


1 B harder. Thus a Tumour is indurated 
bo either by the addition of earthy and 


ſolid Particles, as in Schirri, and 


bi : B Eknotty Swellings ; or by tranſpiring 


the thinner Parts thro* the Skin, 
whereby the Remainder grows more 
fixed, as in an OEdema, 


38 Inertia Vis. See Nature, Laws of. 
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ufant, hath by ſome been uſed 
ſo looſely as to expreſs a Child even 
in the Womb, but more ſtrictly to 
include from the Time of Birth to 
that of uſing Speech, as the Term 
non fando, or not ſpeaking imports; 
tho others again extend it to ſeyen 
years of Age, WM 
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Infeftion, from” inficie, to ftrike 
into; is that manner of communi- 
cating a Diſeaſe by ſome Effiuvia, or 
Particles, which fly off from dif- 
tempered Bodies, and mixing with 
the Juices of others, occaſion the 
ſame Diſorders as in the Bodies they 
came from. See Poiſons: Tho, 

Infectio, is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as Iinctura; as the Ars 
infectoria, is the Art of Staining or 
Dying. 

Infirmary, or Infirmatory, is the 
Place where ſick Perſons are taken 
care of either for Nurſing or Cure, 

Inflammation, is when the Blood - 
is obſtructed ſo as to croud in a 
greater Quantity into any particular 
Part, and give it a greater Colour 
and Heat than uſual. See Phlegmon. 

Inflation, a blowing up, is the 
ſtretching or filling any Part with a 
flatulent or windy Subſtance. 

Inflexion, is ſaid of the bending 
Rays of Light by a different Medium, 

Influent, flowing together, or in- 
to ; expreſſes any Liquor or Juice 
that by the Contrivance of Nature, 
and the Laws of Circulation, falls 
into another Current or Receptacle, 
Thus with reſpe& to the common 
Receptacle, the Chyle is its influent 
Juice, and ſo is the Bile to the Gall. 
bladder, and Venal-Blood to the 
Heart in its Diaftole'; and the like. 

Infra Spinatus, is a Muſcle of the 
Shoulder, pulling the Arm upwards 
and backwards. See Supra Spinatus, 

Inſundibulum, is a Funnel,whence 
many Parts in a human Body having 
any reſemblance thereunto in Shape, 
are thus called; as the Inſundibu- 
lum Cerebri, and Infimdibulum Re- 
num; for which Brain, and 
Kidneys : And ſome Parts of Plants, 
for the ſame reaſon, are called I- 
fundibuliformes, See Flowers. 

Infuſion, is a Part of Pharmaey 
whereby the Virtues of Plants. Roots 


and the like, are drawn out by let - 


way, 
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5 ing them ſteep only in ſome conve- 
be 4 | — we wr 4a A this is con- 
a cerned in Bodies of a laxer Texture, 
) than thoſe which require Decoction, 
and whoſe Parts are ſo light as not 
ö to admit of a greater Motion without 
hazard of flying away in Vapour. 


5 | Ingenite, inborn, is any Diſeaſe 

; or Habit, that comes into the World 

- with a Perſon, and ſignifies the 
ſame almoſt as Hereditary, 

> Ingeſta, is uſed for the various 

? kinds of Bodies received as Aliment 


into the huinan Stomach, 

Ingluvies, is the Gizzard of Birds, . 
but is alſo applied to an inordinate 
or voracious Appetite, ' 

Ingravidation, the ſame as Im- 
pregnation or going with Child, 
There are man * e in the 
Hiſtories of Piyſick, of Women in 
this Circumſtance without actual Re- 
ception of the Male Embraces, from 
an attractive Power in theſe Parts of 
the Virile Semen, when accidentally 
brought near thereunto, as floating 
in a Bath, exc. but they are ſuſpec- 
ted to be fabulous. 

Ingredients, from Ingredior, to 
go in together; are all the Simples 
which go into the Compoſition of 
any one Medicine, 

Inguen, is from the upper part of 
the Thigh to above the ſecret Parts, 
and commonly called the Groin ; and 

Inguinalis, is given to any Sub- 
diviſions made of that Part, or any 
thing therein contained, or applied 
thereunto as a Medicine. 

Inhumation ; ſome Chymiſts have 
fancied thus to call that kind of Di- 
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rying the Materials in Dung, or in 
the Earth, 

Injaction, from injicio, to caſt or 
throw into, is any Medicine made to 
be injected by a Syringe, Clyſter- 
Pipe, or any other Inſtrument, in- 
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4 to any part of the ops It is a 
n _ common Term likewiſe the fil. 
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done by Anatomiſts. 


geſtion which is performed by bu- 


* 
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ling the Veſſels with Wax, or any 
other proper Matter, to ſhew their 
Shapes and Ramifications, often 


InnateHeat; See Calidum innatums es 
Innominatum, without a Name: 
many Parts of the Body are left un- 
der this indiſtinct Term; as the | 
Innominata Glandula Oculi, now _ © 
called Caruncula Oculi, See Eyes © 
Innominata Tunica Oculi, See Eye, 
Innominatum Os. See llium, 
Inoculation, is the grafting of one 
Tree upon another; which is ofter, 
ſo contrived as to have many diffe- 
rent Fruits proceed from the fame 
Stock, by grafting different Slißs 
into its ſeveral Branches. This 
Term of late hath been alſo much 
uſed in a very different Manner, 
for the Practice now introduced of 
tranſplanting the Small-Pox, by In- 
fuſion of the Matter from ripened. 
Puſtules, into the Veins of the un- 
infected, in hopes of procuring a_ 
milder fort than what frequently $ | 
comes by Infection. A 
Inoſculation. See Anaſtomaſes, 
and Artery. 4A 
Inquietude, without Reſt; is — | 
uneaſy Senſation, from what Cauſe 
ſoever, that prevents a Perſon's be- 
ing at reſt or quiet. 
Inſania, Madneſs ; which ſee. 


Some diſtinguiſh, and nad Sans, -- 8 
between this which is hereditary @d*- * | 
trom ſomeDiſtemper, and that whith 
is influenced by the heavenly Bodies, 
and particularly the Moon, which 
therefore is called Luna. . 
Inſectile, where in uſed in go We. 
vative ſenſe, 2 e © > 
nifies that which cannot be Furby J 
cut or divided, as ati:Aor.; U | 
Inſeft, where in is taken pol 
tively, expreſſes ſuch Animals as are 
divided into, or encompaſſed with 
Rings or Divifions, capable of bo- 
ing parted, without utterly deſtroy- 
ing Life, Of theſe there are ſeveral 
3 Rinde 
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Kinds, and of which Aldrovandus 
hath given Deſcriptions ; but ſince 
it hath been much more accurately 
done by Zwammerdam in his Hiſto- 
ria Inſeftorum generalis, 


Inſection, is variouſly uſed by 
Anatomiſts for the different Unions 


of the Parts with one another. 
Inſipid, that which hath not Taſte. 
Inſolation, from in Sole, in the Sun; 
is Infuſion in the Warmth of the Sun. 
Inſpiration, from in and ſpiro, to 


© breathe in; is that part of Reſpira- 


tion as draws the Air into the Lungs. 
See Reſpiration. 
Inſpiſſate, to thicken ; is when a 


Liquid is brought to a thicker Con- 


ſiſtence by evaporating the thinner 
Parts : and thas Juices, as that of 
Liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 

Inſtinct, is that Aptitude, Fitneſs, 
or Diſpoſition in any Creature, 
which by its peculiar Formation, it 


is naturally endowed with. 


Inſtitutions, are aSyſtem of Laws 
or Rules in any particular Science; 


and fo phyſical or medicinal Inſtitu- 


tions are ſuch as teach the neceſſary 
Precognita to the Practice of Medi- 
eine, or the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
Thoſe of the learned Boer haave 
are a ſurprizing Performance of this 
kind, being done with the utmoſt 
accuracy; but wrapped up too cloſe 
to be maſtered without a deal of At- 


tention; for which Reaſon it is 
+ greatly to be fear'd they are but lit- 


tle underſtood. 
© Tntegument, is uſed by Anato- 
miſts for any common Coven 


4 of the Body, whether the Cuticu 


tis, or the Membrances of any 
rticular Parts, | 
Intemperies, the fame as a Dyſ- 
eraſy, or ill Habit. 
Intention, is that Judgment or 
particular Method of Cure which a 


Phyſician forms to himſelf from a 


due Examination of Symptoms. In 


-  Phyſicks it ſignifies the Increaſe of. 
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any Power or Quality, as Remiſſion 

is its Decreaſe, or Diminution; and 
in Metaphyſicks alſo it is uſed for 

the Exertion of the intellectual Fa- 

culties, with more than ordinary 

Vigour. 

Intereoſtal, from inter, between, 
and Coſta, Ribs; is any thing be- 
tween the Ribs: hence 

Intercoſtal Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
c. are thoſe which branch be- 
tween the Ribs; and 

Intercoſtal Muſcles, are the ex- 
ternal and internal, which are forty 
four in number, one of each ſort 
being between every two Ribs; 
they ariſe from the lower Edges of 
each ſuperior Rib, and are inſerted 
into the upper Edges of each inferior 
Rib. Their Fibres decuſſate one 
another; thoſe of the external run 
obliquely from the back part for- 
wards, but thoſe of the internal 
from the fore - part backwards; they 
are thin and fleſhy. ; 

Intermittent, is a Ceſſation of 
any particular Action for ſome time, 
and that Time is called the Interval : 
Thus Fevers which go off, and ſoon 
return again; as alſo any other Diſ- 
tempers, are called Intermittents, 
in Oppoſition to thoſe which are 
always continued; and a Pulſe 
which, after ſo many Strokes, ſtops, 
orloſes one in its due time, is alſo 
thus called. | 

Internodii, from inter, between, 
and Nodium, a Joint'; are in Bota- 
ny thoſe little Spaces contained be- 
tween any two Knots or Joints of 
the Stalk of a Plant ; and in Ana- 
tomy the Extenſores Pollicis, which 
ſee, are ſo called. 

Interoſſei, from inter, between, 
and Os, a Bone; the Muſcles which 
move the Fingers are thus called 


from their ſituation, being contain'd 


between the Spaces of the Bones of 


the Metacarpus : ſome reckon 6 of 


half 
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lie betwixt the Spaces theſe Bones 
leave towards the Palm of the Hand, 
and they are called the internal Inter- 
oſſei, ariſing from the upper part of 
the Bones of the Meracarpus next 
the Carpus ; and being inſerted on 
the internal Sides {of the firſt Bones 
of the Fingers with the Lumbrica- 
les, they are the Adductores Digito- 
rum, for they bring the Fingers to 
the Thumb, The other half are con- 
tain'd in the Spaces that the Bones of 
the Metacarprs leave on the back of 
the Hand ; they riſe from the upper 
part of the Bones of the Aſetac ar- 
pus, next the Carpus, and they are 
inſerted on the external Sides of the 
firſt Bones of the Fingers; and theſe 
are the Abduttores Digitorum, for 
they draw the Fingers from the 
Thumb. c 

Inter ſpinales Colli, are two Muſ- 
cles that in part ariſe fleſhy, and 

rtly tendinous, from the Spines of 
the Loins, and the interior part of 
the Thorax, and are inſerted intothe 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Spines of 
the Thorax; theſe join the Longiſ- 
ſimus Dorſi: on another part th 
ariſe from the ſuperior Parts of wh 
double ſpinal Proceſs of the Neck, 
except that of the ſecond Yertebre, 
and are inſerted "into the inferior 
Parts of all the Spinges. Theſe Muſ- 
cles draw the Spines of the Vertebra 
nearer to one another, 

Intertrigo, is an Excoriation of the 
Fhighs or Parts adjacent to the A- 
nus, | or What we commonly ex- 
preſs by loſs of Leather, by riding. 
'Tis alſo ſometimes uſed to galt 
other kinds of chafing, or eroſion 
of the Skin, from internal Cauſes. 

| Inteſtines :. Theſe make a long 
and large Pipe,which by ſeveral Cir- 
cumyolutions and Turnings reaches 
from the Pylorus to the Anus : They 
are knit all along 
a Membrane called the Meſtntery, 


aud arg (ix times as long as the 


623125 


Body to which they appertain, that 


to the Edge of 


" 


the Chyle which {eſcapes the Zac- 
zeals of one part of . may 
be taken up by thoſe of the next. 
They are compoſed of three Coats, 
of which the firſt and inmoſt is 


made up of ſhort Fibres bound to- 


ether 


by five Blood-Veſſels, and 


iſpoſed as thoſe of the Stomach; 
for the lengh of the Fibres is these 


thickneſs of the Coat. If the Me- 
ſenterick Artery be carefu 
ed with warm Water, theſe will ſe- 


ly inje&- 


rate from one another, and be- 


come viſible to the naked Eye. T 
a& after the ſame manner as thoſe 


of the inner Membrane of the Sto= . 


mach, for the contracting of the 
Cavity of the Guts, This Coat be» 


ing much longer than the other, lies 


in Wrinkles or Plaits, called Val. 
vula Conniventes, which in the ſmall 
Guts form larger Segments of Cir- 
cles, and are cloſergio one another 
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than in the great Guts, where they 


are broader, and ſeem chiefly de- 
ſign'd to ſuſtain the Weight of the 
Faces; whereas the others, 3 re- 
tarding the Motion of the Chyle, 
and by directly oppoſing the Mouths 
of the lacteal Veſſels (which are in 
the upper ſides of the Valves) to its 
Paſſage, give it a more fayourable 
Opportunity, and better Chance 


for entering, than otherwiſe it could 


have. This Coat has likewiſe a 
eat Number of little Glands,whi 

in the ſmall Guts lie in Cluſters every 

where but where they are knit to the 

Meſentery, In the great Guts they 


are much fewer, and are placed at 
ſome diſtance from one anotherg 
The uſe of theſe Glands is diſputed *: 
ſome think that they ſeparate the 
Slime which beſmears the inſide of 
the Inteſtines, to defend them a» 

ainſt the Acrimony of the Bile ; 
— this comes more probably from 
ſome Remainders of the Cliyly't 


Others take chem for the 
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But if it be conſider'd 
that they are chiefly placed where 
the Lacteals are moſt numerous, 
it will be found reaſonable to 
chink, that they ſeparate a Liquor 


for diluting the chick Chyle, that it 


may the more eaſily enter the nar- 


row Orifices of the lacteal Veins. 


The ſecond Coat is made up of two 


Orders of muſcular Fibres; of which 


one runs ſtrait, according to the 
length of the Guts; the other goes 
round, and its Fibres are more rea- 
ſonably thought to deſeribe a ſpiral 
Line than Circles : for if, as ſome 
imagine, theſe Fibres were not ſpi- 
ral, but circular, it is not eaſy to 
conceive, how that conſtant and 
uniform Vermicular, or wave: like 


Motion of the Inteſtines, could be 
a | tranſmitted from part to part by 


Fibres which had noCommunication 
with one another ; but which having 
Qnce ſurrounded the Guts, are at 


both ends fixed to the Edge of the 


Meſentery : whereas now, by the 
ſucceſſive Motion of the Parts of 
theſe two Orders of Fibres, the Guts 


care in a continual Undwation, which 


is called the Periſtaltick Morion, 
from tels, contrabo, to con- 
tract. The third and external Coat 
is common, and comes from the 
Peritonaum, | 

Tho the Inteſtines be one con- 
tinued Pipe, yet they are divided in- 
to ſix Parts; three thin and ſmall, 


= and-three thick and great: The 
== three former are the Duodenum, Je- 


junum, and Ilium; the Duodenum is 
e firſt part of the Inteſtines, which 


= fee under that word: the Jejunum 


begins at the firſt winding of the Guts 
under the Colon, where the Duode- 
vum ends; and making ſeveral turn, 
ings and windings from the left ſide 
da the right, and from the right a. 
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che lacteal Veſſels but there are 

many Lacteals where there are no 
Glands. 


INT - 
Ilium, filling all the rt of 

the umbilic er a or | 
twelve or thirteen hands 
long. It differs from the /lium only 
in this, that it hath ſome more Vena 
Laftee, into which the Chyle paſ- 
ling, it is found always more empty, 
and therefore called J-junum, which 
ſignifies hungry: And the Folds of 
its inner Coat are nearer one ano- 
ther, and in greater number than 
the Ilium. The third and laſt of 
the ſmall Guts is the 1izm, about 
twenty one hands breadth long ; it 
begins where the Jejwnum ends, and 
making ſeveral turnings and wind- 
ings, it fills all the lower part of the 
umbilical Region, and all the Space 
between the Ilia, and is continued 
to the beginning of the Colon at 
right Angles; its Paſſage is a little 
narrower than that of the Jejunum, 
and its Coats ſomewhat thinner, 
This Inteſtine, becauſe of its firua» 
tion, falls eaſily down into the Scro- 
tum, by the Production of the Pe- 

ritonaum : In it allo happens the 
Volvulus, when one part of this 
Gut enters the Cavity of the Part 
immediately above or below it, The 
thick and great Guts are the Cacum, 
Colon, and Rectum: The two for- 
mer are deſcribed under thoſe 
Names, which ſee, The Rectum is 
the laſt of the Inteſtines: it is a 
hand's breadth and a half long; its 
Cavity is about three Fingers in Dia- 
meter, and its Coats are thicker than 
thoſe of the Colon : It begins at the 
upper part of the Os ſacrum, where 
the Colon ends, and going ſtrait 
down, it is tied to the Extremity of 
the Coccyx by the Peritoneum bes 
hind, and to the Neck of the Blad- 
der in Men, and in Women to the 
Neck of the Womb before, from 
whence comes the Sympathy be» 
tween thaſe Parts. There is very 
much Fat about its external fide, for 
which reaſpn it is called the Fat: 
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Gut : Its Extremity forms the Anus, 
into which there are three Muſcles 
inſerted; the firſt is the Sphintter 
Ani, which is a fleſhy Muſcle about 
four Fingers broad, compoſed of 
circular Fibres, which embrace the 
Extremities of the Rectum for three 
Fingers height, and which han 
over it another Finger's breadth : it 
is connected forward towards the 
Acceleratores Urine in Men, and to 
the Neck of the Womb in Women, 
and backwards to the Os Coccygis. 
Its Uſe is to ſhut the Paſſage of the 
Anus, which the Weight of the 
Feces opens. The other two Muſcles 
are the Levatores Ani; they ariſe 
from the internal and lateral Side of 
the Os. Iſchii, and are inſerted into 
the Sphintter Ani; they draw the 
Anus upwards. See Meſentery. 

Intumeſcence, from intumeſco, to 
ſwell up; is any Tumour or Swelling, 

Invaleſ-entia, and Invaletudo, 
where in is taken privatively, is the 

want of Health; whence Invalid, is 
one diſabled by Siekneſs fromService. 

Inveſtigate, is uſed for the ſame as 
enquire or ſearch out, but moſt 
commonly by Mathematicians, for 
the Solution of Problems. | 

Inveterate, is applied to Diſeaſes 
in the ſame ſenſe as obſtinate, and 
generally likewiſe ſuppoſes a long 
Continuance; but the Diſtinctions 
which ſome Writers make between 
this and Chronical, are hardly worth 
mentioning here, 5 

Involucrum, is ſaid of any com- 
mon Covering of particular Parts in 
the Body; whence, 

Involucrum Cordis, is the Pericar- 
dium ;. which ſee. 

Involuntary, is ſaid of any natu- 
ral Excretion, which happens thro? 
' Weakneſs or want of Power to re- 
ſtrain it; as alſo of all convulſive 
Motions, where the Muſcles are in- 
vigorated to Action, without the 

| Conſent of the Mind. | 
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Inuſtion, is ſometimes uſed for © 
hot and dry Seaſons; but moſt | 
commonly by Surgeons for the as + 
peration of the Canterys -* 

Iris. See Eye, 25 
| gains > is 5 cies of im- 
lus, expreſſing a leſſer Degree of it 
than Vellicaton, or Corrugation. | 
Irradiation, is an Emanation, or 
ſhooting out of ſubtile Efluvia from 
one Body to another. See i 
Irregular Bodies, are Solids not ter- 
minated by equal and like Surfaces. - 
Iſchium, from | ado, ſuftines, ta 
ſuſtain, is one of the Ofſz innom- 
nata, which ſee + bog Iſchias, and 
Iſchiadick, are uſed for the Hip-Gout, 
— Pains of that Part. 58 
Iſchuria, from , cohibeo, e 
reſtrain, and Jg, Urina, Urine; + 
is a Stoppage of Urine, whether by... © } 
Stone, Gravel, or any other Cauſe. *:. 
Iſchureticks, are ſuch Medicines as - 
force Urine when ſuppreſſed. 
Iſthmus, ſignifies ſtrictly a Neck 
of Land, and is therefore uſed by 
Anatomiſts for ſuch Parts as in their 
Situation have any refemblance 
thereunto ; as that Part which lies 
between the Mouth and the Gullet, | 
and the Ridge that ſeparates the -- 
Noftrils ; There is alfo a Contrivance 
i Vena Cava, which ſee, thus 
called. % 
Itinerarium, the ſame as Cathe- 1 
ter, which ſee, " 
Jugular Arteries, and Peins. See 
Arteries and Veins, | 
ugulum, the ſame with he. 
Clavicula, which fee... xo 
Julap, from the Perſian Word 
Juleb, which ſignifies a ſweet Po- 
tion, This is an extemporaneous 
Form of Medicine, made of ſimple _ 
and compound Water ſweetned, 


T > 
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to other Forms not ſo e 
to take alone. * 

Julus, is a Term which Rota- 
give to thoſe long W . 
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Peritoneum, the other proper: they 
are ordinarily cover'd with much 


A Ip* 

I 
5 are 
called in Willows, which 


laut-Trees, c. 


Juntture, is any kind of Joint, 


| or cloſing of two Bodies. 
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Thes, is a Stagnation of the 
Blood in the Hands or Feet, 

but eſpecially the Heels, attended 
with Inflammation, Heat, Pain, 
Tumefa@ion, and itching. They 
ſometimes ſuppurate, but often go 
away of themſelves without break- 


ing, if the Part be defended from 


the external Cold. 5 
EZidneys: Theſe are two in num- 


ber, one on each ſide; they have the 


ſame Figure as Kidney-Beans their 
length is 4 or 5 Fingers, their breadth 
2, and their thickneſs 2 : The right is 
under the Liver, and the left under 
the Spleen. Ina Fœtus their exter- 
nal Subſtance is divided into ſeveral 


Lobes joined together, which in A- 


_ dults become more cloſe; there- 


fore their Superficies is equal and 
ſmooth. They have two Mem- 
branes, the one common for the 


Fat; their Colour is a dark red. 

There are in the Kidneys Lym- 
pligtick Veſſels, which diſcharge 
themſelves into: Pecquet's Reſervato- 
ry, 4 e. the common Receptacle ; 


” Nerves, which come from the In- 


tercoſtals , "Veins, which go to the 
Cava ; and their Ateries come from 
the Lorta. Theſe Veins and Arte- 
ries are call'd Emulgents, they pierce 


the Reins or Kidneys on their con- 


cave ſides (which lie neareſt the Ca- 


va and Aorta) included in one Cap- 
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like Tufts, or Palms, as _ | 
at the be- 


; of the Year grow out, and 
| 5 pendulous down from Hazels, 


infinity of little Glands. 
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| Jupiter, is uſed by the Chymi 
for Tin, becauſe ſuppoſed — 
Government of that Planet. 


. 


Juxta - Poſition, from Juxtaznigh, 


and pono, to put, is that Diſpoſition ot 


Parts in any Body, whereby they are 


joined and combined together. 


K 


ſule, and are divided into ſeveral 
Branches, which ſurround the Pel- 
vis, Theſe Branches are again di- 
vided into an infinity of others leſs, 
which go to the external part of the 
Reins, where they inoſculate, and 
form a ſort of Net, from which their 
Extremities coming, terminate in an 
Theſe 
Glands are of a round Figure, and 
compoſe the outer Subſtance of the 
Reins, which is half a Finger thick; 
from each of thoſe goes a long 
ſmall Tube, which Tube compoſes 
the inner Subſtance of the Reins. 
As they approach the Pelvis or 
Baſon, they gather together in little 
Bundles, whoſe Extremities piercing 
the Membrane of the Pelvis, form 
thoſe little Protuberances on the in- 
ſide of the Pelvis, call'd Papille. 
The Pelvis or Baſon is a Cavity in 
the middle of the Kindeys,form'd b 
a dilatation of the Ureters, It ſends 
out ſeveral Ramifications, which 
divide the Urinary Tubes into Bun- 
dles, and which make a ſort of Cop 
ſula to the Blood-Veſlels, 

The uſe of the Kidneys is to 
ſeparate the Urine from the Blood, 
which by the motion of fhe Heart 
and Arteries is thruſt into the E- 
mulgent Branches, which carry it to 
the little Glands, by which the Se- 
roſity being ſeparated, is receiv'd by 
the Orifice of the little Tubes, which 
go from the Glands to the Pelvis; 
£ | " wow 
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from thence it runs by the Ureters 
into the Bladder, The Blood which 
could not enter theGlands is brought 
back by the Emulgent Veins, The. 
Urine thus ſeparated conſiſts of 
much Salt floating in Water; on 
which account it is that the Kidneys 
havetheirSituation ſo near the Heart: 
for were they at a greater diſtance, o- 
ther Particles muſt have united with 
the Salts and aqueous Particles (as in 
the preſent Station ſome terreſtrial 
Particles do) and diſturbed their Se- 
cretion ; beſides the impoſſibility 
of their having ſuch a Quantity of 
Blood waſh thro* them at a more 
diſtant Station. 

In the middle between the Aorta 
and Kidneys, a little above the E- 
mulgent Veſſels, are ſituated the 
Glandula Renales or Capſule Atra- 
bilares; they 'are two in number, 
one on each fide, wrapt up in ſome 
Fat; they ſometimes change their 
Situation, and their Figure is alſo 
various: for in ſome they areround, 
in others ſquare, triangular, or of an 
irregular Figure ; the right is ordina- 
rily bigger than the left, and each a- 
bout the bigneſs of a Nax Vomica. 


In a Fetus they are almoſt as big as 


the Kidneys. They are covered 


with a fine Membrane, and within 


they have ſeveral ſmall Sinus's which 
contain a blackiſh ſort of Liquor. 
Their Blood-Veſſels are Branches 
ſometimes of the Vena Cava and A- 
orta, and ſometimes of the Emul- 
gents, The intercoſtal Nerve fur- 


niſhes a Branch which makes a Pl 
upon them. Their uſe is not yet 


known: Some think they ſeparate 
a Liquor from the Arterial Blood, 
for diluting the Blood, which is too 
thick after it comes from theKidneys, 
The Ureters are two long and 
{mall Canals which come from the 
Baſon of the Kidneys, one on each 
ſide; they lie betwixt the doublings 
of the Peritoneum : and deſcending 
in the Form of an 5, roy pierce 
the Bladder near its Neck, where they 
run firſk ſome Space between its 
Coats, and then they open in its 
Cavity: They are compoſed of three 
Coats; the firſt is from the Perito- 
naum; the ſecond is made of ſmall 
oblique muſcular Fibres ; and the 
third, which is very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall"Glands which ſeparate 
a ſlimy Liquor, to defend it again 
the Acrimony of the Urine. The 
neighbouring Parts furniſh them 
wit Blood-Veſſels, and their Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtals, and from 
the Vertebre of the Loins. Their 
Cavity is contraſted ſometimes in 
three or four Places, eſpecially to- 
wards the Bladder, Such as are ſub- 


je& to the Gravel, and given to ex- 2 
ceſlive Drinking, have them ſome=- 


times ſo much dilated, that you may; 


put the end of the little Finger into 
Their uſe is to Gp” the U- 
the Blad- | 


them. 
rine from the Kidneys to 
der. Their Obſtruction cauſes a 
Suppreſſion of Urine, | | 
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Abra, or Labia, ſtrictly ſignifies 


; * 
any reſemblance thereunto; as the 
the Lips, but is uſed figuratively Labia Pudenda, are the exteriors 
to expreſs many other parts of a hu- Parts of a Woman's Privities, . 
man Body, that by their Figure haye and the Lips of Wounds are = 
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thus called. See Mouth. 
Labial Glands, See Mouth. 

-  -. Tabiate Flowers, See Flower. 
Laboratorium from Labor, Work, 
s any Work-Room, but is chiefly 
given to thoſe of Chymiſts where 
ahcir Furnaces, ezc. are built. 

Labyrinth, part of the Ear, which 
fee, is ſo called. 

Lac, Milk. See Breaſts. + 

Lachrymal Ducts, 5 

Lachrymale Punctum, and 

Lachryme, Tears. See Eye. 

», Zaation, from Lac, Milk, is gi- 

ving ſuck, and ſignifies the Time a 
Woman does that Office to a 
Child. 

Lacteal Veins : Theſe are long 
and flender Pipes, whoſe Coats are 
Jo thin as to become inviſible when 
they are not diſtended with Chyle or 
Zympha. They ariſe from all the 
Parts of the ſmall Guts by fine Ca- 

Tubes, which as they run 

m the files of the Guts to the 
Glands in the Meſentery, unite and 
orm larger Branches; theſe are cal- 
led Pene lates brimi generis. The 
Mouths of theſe Lacteals, which are 
open into the Cavity of the Guts, 
from whence they receive the Chyle, 
are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by the 
beſt Microſcope. It was neceſſar 
they ſhould be ſmaller than the fi- 


* * 
* 


"- neſt Arteries in the Body, that no- 


thing might enter which . ſtop 
the Circulation of the Blood. The 
fame Extremity of the Lacteals has 
Ekkewiſe Communication with the ca- 
pillary Arteries of the Guts, by which 
they receive a Lympha that dilutes 
and propels the Chyle forwards, 
and waſhes the Lacteals and Glands, 
that they may not fur, and be ob- 
ſtructed by the Chyle's ſtaying in 
ahem upon faſting. The other Ex- 


lf .  rremity of the Lacteals diſcharges 


the Chyle into the veſicular Cells of 


* 
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ee 
the Meſentery. And from theſe a- 


the Glands diſperſed up and down it 


. 
- . 


riſe other Lacteals of a larger ſize, 
which carry the Chyle immediately 
into the Receptaculum Chyli z they 
are called Lattee ſerundi goneris. The 
lacteal Veins have Valves at ſeve- 


ral Diſtances, which hinder the 


Chyle from returning back into the 
Inteſtines. Aſſellius, who firſt diſ- 
cover'd the lacteal Veſſels in the 


Lear 1622. and his Followers, 


thought they carry d the Chyle to 
the Liver, till Pecquet, in the Year 
1551, found out the Receptaculum 
Chyli, or common Receptacle, and 
Duttus Thoracicus, or Thoracick 
Duct; tho both were acurately de- 
ſcribed by the learned Anatomiſt Bar- 
tholomeus Euſtachius, many years be- 
before the Diſcovery of the Lacteal 
Veins. FRE 
The Receptacle of the Chyle is 
eaſily found in living Bodies, but with 
greater difficulty in thoſe that are 
dead. It lies between the deſcend- 
ing Trunk of the great Artery, and 
the Pertebre of the Loins, and is 
biggeſt between the Car'iac and 
Emulgent Arteries, ſurrounded b 
ſeveral Veſicular Glands,call'd Glan- 
auls Lumbares, which diſcharge their 
Lympha into it. The Receptacle 
receives all the ſecond order of Lac. {| 
teals, as well as all the Lymphatick 
Veins both of the Legs, and of all 
the Parts of the Abdomen; ſo that 
ir ſeems to be indeed only a Bag 
(which will contain about oneQuncs 
of Water) formed by the Union of 
theſe Veſſels. The bottom of it 
contracts to the Smallneſs of a 
Lymphatick Veſſel, the middle is 
ſometimes divided into two or three 
Parts, and the upper Part ſtretches 
it ſelf out into a Du@ about the 
bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quill. This Duct 
aſcends into the Thorax behind the 
great Artery; and about the Heart 
frequently divides inta two or 
three 


three Branches, which immediately 
unite again into one, and creeping 
along the Gullet, it marches to the 
left Subclavian Vein, where it opens 
at one or two Orifices, which are 
cover'd with a ſemilunar Valve, that 
the Blood may paſs over them, and 
the Chyle run from underneath it, 
and mix with the Blood in the Veins. 
The Duttus Thoracicus has Valves 
at ſeveral diſtances, which hinder 
the Chyle that has once paſſed them 
from falling back. It receives the 
Lymphaducts from the ſeveral Parts 
in the Cheſt, as it paſles along to 
the Subclavian Vein. By its run- 
ning up to the left Side, the Chyle 
receives a new Impetus from the Pul- 
ſation of the great Artery; whereas 
on the right Side it muſt have a- 
ſcended only by the Preſſure of the 
Diaphragm, and Muſcles of the 
lower Belly upon the Receptacle, 
which it equally enjoys in its preſent 
Situation, | 

Lacune, See Paris of Generation 
proper to Women. 

Letificans, ſtrictly ſignifying to 
make joy ful, hath Lie applied to 
many Compoſitions under the In- 
tention of Cordials, but both the 
Medicines and Diſtinction are now 
almoſt quite in diſuſe. 

Lambative, from lambo, to lick. 


See Fcleoma. > 
Lambaoides, See Suture, 
Lamelle, and, 


Lamine, Plates, * pretty 
much the ſame; but the former is 
8 applied to the Diviſion of 
hells, and the latter to that of the 
Skull, which are alſo called Tables, 
being only two in number: Tho 
moſt Shells are diviſible into a great 
many ſuch Plates lying over one 
another, | 
Laminated, plated, ſignifies ſuch 


Bodies whoſe Contexture diſcovers - 


ſuch a Diſpoſition as tuat of Plates 
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lying over one another. 

Lancet, the common 
of the Surgeons, with 
let Blood. 


Langaor, and 


Want or Decay of Spirits, thro' la- 
digeſtion, or too much Exerciſe ; ot 
ſor an additional Ton of Fluids, 
from a Diminution of Secretion 
the common Diſc The 
is remedied by Stomachicks and 
Cordials, and the latter by timely 
Evacuation. | 
Lanugo, fignifies a Down, or 
ſoft woolly Subſtance which grows 
upon ſome Plants; which therefore 


are called 


Lanuginous Plants. 

2 from Lapis, a Stone z 
is that which has a Pr of turu- 
ing any Bodies into a ſtony Nature, 
as many Spring-Waters will do to 


Pieces of Wood and other like Sub- 
ſtances: and is the ſame as Hi 


Hing. Paracelſus calls the fame 
Faculty in an human Body, 
Lajillation. 
Laryngotomy, 
Tie, ſeco, to cut, is that 
tion where the fore-part of the L. 
rynx is divided, to aſſiſt Reſpiration, 
during large Tumours upon the up- 


* 


per Parts; as in a Quinſey, S. 


Tho the common Prejudice: 

this are ſo ſtrong. that many are 
loſt for want of it. Aquapendens 
particularly directs this Operation, 
De Oper. Chirurg. under the Title 


De Perforatione aſpere Arteria ww 
Angina; 


and Aurelius Severinus 
does the ſame, Chir. Effitac. Part II. 


Cap. 40. % 


Larynx, Adpuv;, is the upper 
Part of the Trachea, and lies below 
the Root of the Tongue before ths 
Pharynx. It is compoſed of five 
Cartilages, which ſometimes in old 
Men become as hard at Bones. 2 


* 


— 
which they " 


Laſſitude, 1 
a Faintneſs, which may ariſe from a 
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firſt is the Thyroides, or Scutiformis, 


becauſe of its Figure, Jvegs, ſigni- 


fying a Shield, and &&, Figure. 


s # It makes that Protuberance in the 
fore - part of the Layrnx, called Po- 


mum Adami. It is a thin Cartilage, 
about an Inch broad, but not ſo 
long; it's concave within, and con- 
vex without. Its four Angles have 
each a ſmall Production; the _ 
upper, which are longer, are tied to 
* 4 of the 05 Hyoides, and 
the two lower to the ſecond Carti- 
lage, which is called Annularis, be- 


cauſe it reſembles a Ring. It is very 


large and thick behind, which part 
reſembles the Stone of a Ring, and it 


grows narrower towards its fore- 


part. It is ſituated below the other 
Cartilages of the Larynx ; they ſtand 
upon it as upon a Baſis, and by it 
they are tied to the Trachea. The 
third and fourth are alike, and have 
one common Name, which is the 
Arytenoides. They reach from the 
middle of the concave Sides of the 
Thyroides to the upper and back part 
of the Annularis; and they make 
that Chink, or Rimula, which is the 
Mouth of the Larynx, called Glottis. 


; Betwixt thoſe and the Sides of the 
Thyroides, there are two ſmall Ca- 


vities on each ſide, formed 10 the 
Muſcles and Membranes which join 


them together; in which if a little 


Drink or Bread fall, as ſometimes 


happens when one laughs or ſpeaks 


in Sating or drinking, it cauſes a 


violent 3 and a great Tickling. 
The fifth and laſt Cartilage is the 
Epiglottis; it's of a ſofter Subſtance 
than the others, and reſembles a lit- 
tle Tongue. It is tied by its Baſis 
to the upper and middle part of the 
concave Side of the Thyroides. Its 
uſe is to cover the Glottis in eat- 
ing and drinking; for the Aliments 
by their Weight preſs it cloſe down 
* 
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thyroides. 


lage 


fourth is the Thyro-Arytenoides. It 


A 


upon the Glottis, and they paſs o- 
ver, without entring the Larynæ, in- 
to the OEſophagus : but when the 
Aliments are paſt, the Epiglottis by 
its natural Reſort, which is common 
to all Cartilages, lifts up again, and 
gives way to the Air in — 
Whilſt we ſpeak or laugh, the Glot- 
tis muſt neceſſarily be open for the 
Paſſage of the Air in breathing. there- 
fore it is not convenient to ſpeak 


whilſt we ſwallow. 


The Larynx has two Pair of com- 


mon Muſcles, and five Pair proper. 


The fieſt of the common Muſcles is 
the Sternothyroides. It ariſes from 
the upper Part of the Inſide of the 
Sternum, and aſcending on the Sides 
of the Trachea, it is inſerted to the 
lower Part of the Sides of the Car- 
tilago Scutifermis. When theſe Muſ- 
cles act, they pull this Cartilage 
downwards. The ſecond isthe Hyo- 
thyroides, It ariſes from the lower 
part of the Os Hyoides, and deſcend- 
ing, is inferted into the lower part 
of the Scutiformis, near the former, 
The firſt 
oper Muſcles is the Crico- 

It ariſes from the Fore- 
part of the Cartilage Cricoides, and 
running under the Thyroides, it is in- 
ſerted into the Inſide of that Carti- 
The ſecond is the Crico-Ary- 
tenoides lateralis. It ariſeth from the 
lateral part of the Cricoides, and aſ- 
cending is inſerted into the lateral 
part of the Arytenoides. This dilates 
the Arytenoides. The third is the 
Crico-Arytenoides poſticus, It ariſes 


They pull up the Lary; 
of the 1 


from the back · part of the Carte 
e 


Cricoides, and is inſerted into t 
Arytenoides, near the former. The 
ariſeth from the internal and con- 
caye Side of the Scutiformis, and is 
inſerted into the Fore-parts of the 4- 
ryzenoides. It contraQs the 7 
E LS 432.4 
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The fifth Muſcle is the Arytenoides. 
It runneth upon the upper part of the 
Cartilage Arytenoides, and with its 
Fellow forms a Sphincter for con- 

tracting the Rimula. h 
The Larynx receives Neins from 
the Jugulars, Arteries from the Caro- 


tides, and Nerves from the Recur- 


rent. | 

On the lower part of the Larynx 
upon'the ſides of the annular Car- 
tilages, and of the firſt Ring of the 
Trachea, there are two Lymphatick 
Glands, called Thyroidea, P the Fi- 
gure of a Pear ; theirColour is red : 
they have Veins, Nerves and Arte- 
ries, as the Larynx. 

The uſe of the Larynx is not on- 
ly to form the Voice, but alſo, by 
the different Apertures of its Rimu- 
la, the Lungs are more or leſs com- 
preſſed by the Air; for if the Aper- 
ture of the Larynx had been as 
wide as the Aſpera Arteria, the 
Lungs could have ſuffered little or 
no Compreſſion. Had it not been 
for the Layrnx, we could have re- 
ceived no benefit by breathing; for 


if the Mouth of the Aſpera Arte- 


ria had been large and wide, the Air 
had not reſiſted that Force by which 
it is thruſt out in Expiration, ſo as to 
make any Compreſſion upon the 
Lungs, whereby the Globules of the 
Blood could have been diſſolved, or 
the Particles of both Fluids mixed 
together, which we find ſo neceſſary 
to Life, that we die without it. Nor 
does the Larynx only preſerve Life, 
but it likewiſe conduces to render it 
happy and agreeable, by forming 
the Voice, which is the Sound of the 
Air drove thro” the narrow Chink of 
the Glottis, with a Velocity greater 
than in an ordinary Reſpiration. 
This Sound is encreaſed by the Ca- 
vities of the Mouth and Noſe, which 


reſound like the hollow of a Violin, 


(239) 


the ſame Note may be co J 
Now ſuppoſing the greateſt Diſtance ©” 
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as is evident by the trembling to Be 


felt in the Noſe while we ſpeak. 
And theſe Cavities not only encreaſe, 
but alſo conduce to the Agreeable- 
neſs of the Voice far how diſagree- 


able is the Alteration of the Voice, 


which follows a Loſs or St. 

the Noſe 4 And-the Dimeuſi 
the Mouth are always ned 
to the Notes 8 as Che, 
low Notes being conſtantly attended 
with a Prolongation, and high Notes 
a Contraction of its Cavity. The 
Notes themſelves are formed by the 
different Apertures of the Glottis : 


for when the Glortis is contracted, 


the Air being drove by an equal 


Force, muſt move more ſwiftly ; and 
the Sides of the Glorris being more 
tenſe, their Vibrations muſt be quick- 


er and ſhotter, and conſequently 
the Note high : 2 


peneth when the Gloreis widen 
Each Note is capable of all 


the Quantity of Air thrown out of the 
Larynx, in ſounding of the fanie 
Note. Now, if the Strength of the 


Note is to be encreaſed, the Dia- 
„but more eſpecially the 


phr 
muſcular Fibres of the Trachea Ar- 


ntity of Air ; 


Quantity of Air may-paſs thro} with 
t 


the ſame Velocity as before, a 


of the two Sides of the Glotris to be 
one tenth Part of an Inch in ſound- 
ing of twelve Notes, to which e 
Voice eaſily reaches, this Line muſt 


be divided into twelve Parts, each of 
which gives the Aperture requiſite 

for ſuch a Note, with a certain 

Strength. But if we conſider the 


id 


Sub- 


The contrary 4 4 


*. 
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of Strength ; for the Strength of bs 
Voice is always proportionable to 


teria, contract more ſtrongly, and 
thruſt out a greater 
and the Aperture of the Glottii en- 
creaſes proportionably, that this great 


2 
Subdiviſion of Notes into which the 
Voice can run, the Motion of the 
Sides of the Glottis is ſtill vaſtly ni- 
cer; for if of two Chords ſoundin 
exactly Uniſons, one be er. 
rcth Part of its Length, a juſt 
Far will perceive the Diſagreement : 
and a good Voice will found the 
Difference, which is 42th Part of a 
Note. But becauſe tis is a great 

Nicety, we will only ſuppoſe that 
Voice can divide a Note into a hun- 
dred Parts, from thence it will fol- 
low that the different Apertures of 
the Glottis actually divide the tenth 
Part of an Inch into 1200 Parts, 
the Effects of each of which produ- 
Ces a ſenſible Alteration upon a _m 
Zar. But becauſe each ſide of the 
SGloectis moves juſt equally, therefore 

the Diviſions are juſt double, or the 
Sides of the Glottis, by their Motion, 
do actually divide one tenth Part of 
an Inch into 2400 Parts. 
' -,  Laſſitude, Laſſitude, Wearineſs. 
. This generally expreſſes that Weari- 


ecauſe that wants no Remedy but 


= Reſt, and proceeds from an En- 


creaſe of Bulk, from a Dimunition 
of proper Evacuation, or from too 
great 3 | 200467 20s of ' that Fluid 
which is neceffary to maintain the 
Force and Spring of the Solids, as 
in Fevers and Convulſions ; or from 
-@piciated Secretion of that Juice, 
-  Mhiteby the Fibres are not ſupplied 
either in due Quantity or Quality. 
The Remedy in the firſt Caſe is Eva- 
cCuation; in the latter, proper Diet, 
or ſuch alterati ve Medicines as in- 
uence ſuch a Secretion. | 
Lateralis Morbus, the Side-Diſ- 
eaſe; ſome thus call the Pleu- 
viſy. | | 
Latiſſimus Dorſi, from latus, broad, 
is a Muſcle ſo called fram its Shape, 


2 


neſs which proceeds from a diſtem- 
one, and not from Exerciſe, And 
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covering almoſt the whole Back, It 
hath a thin, broad, tendinous Be- 
pinning, which comes from the po- 
erior Part of the Spine of the IIA. 
um, from the ſuperior Spines of the 
Os Sacrum, from all the Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Loins, and from the 
ſeven lower of the Thorax it paſ- 
ſes by the inferior Angle of the Sca- 
pula, from which ſome of its fleſhy 
Fibres ſometimes ariſe, and is in» 
ſerted with the Teres Major by a 
ſtrong and broad Tendon, with 
which it pulls the Arm downwards. 
Latitude, It is well known what 
Signification this generally bears; 
but by Latitude of Health, to which 
Phyſicians only apply it, is under- 
ſtood that Deviation from a certain 
Standard of Weight and Bu'k, which 
a Perſon can admit of without fal- 
ling into a Diſeaſe ; and concerning 
which. $:nforins hath given ſome 


excellent Aphoriſms in his Medicina 


Statica, | 
Laxative, ſignifies looſe in Body 
ſo as to go frequently to ſtool, 


| Laxative Medicines, are ſuch as 
promote that Diſpoſition z which 
they do by ſome ſmooth ſoftening 
Quality, taking 2 all Tenſity of 
the Piles, and facilitating the Paſ- 
ſage of the Contents of the inteſti- 
nal Tube thro? it: for which reaſon 
all oily Subſtances come under this 
Claſs. | 

Laxity of a Fibre, is that degree 
of Coheſion in its Parts, which a 
ſmall Force can alter ſo as to in- 
creaſe its length beyond what is na- 
tural; and therefore is a Spęcies of 


Debility. 


Tectiſternium, is uſed by ſome 
Writers for all that Apparatus, which 
is neceſſary for the Care of a ſick 


 Lefiualir, 


. 
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the more ea 


* 


W 
” ® Leftualis) is ſaid of a Perſon 
- whoſe Diſtemper requires him to 
de confined in Bed; fignfying 


the ſame as Clinicus, KAWIKeS a- 
mongſt the Greeks, from xAirn, 
Lectus, a Bed. | 

Legumen, in Botany, ſignifies 
that Species of Plants which is 
called Pulſe; and theſe are fo 
named, becauſe they may be ga- 
thered with the Hand withaut cut- 
ting. All thoſe Plants, which have 
a Papilionaceous, or Butterfly-like 
Flower, are reckoned by Mr. Ray 
among the Legumina. 

Lemma, is a Term uſed chiefly 
by Geometrical Writers, and ſig- 
nifies a Propoſition, which ſerves 
previoully to * the Way for 

* 


the Manner and Steps by which 
ſome Theorem are demonſtrated, 
or for the Conſtruction of ſome 
Problem. Thus to prove that a 
Pyramid is J of a Priſm, or Pa- 
rallelopedid of the ſame Baſe and 
Height with it; the Demonſtra- 
tion of which inthe ordinary Way 


being difficult and troubleſome, 


this Lemma may be premiſed, 
which is proved in the Rules of 
Progreſſion: That the Sum of a 
Series of the Squares of Numbers in 
arithmetical Proportion, beginning 
from o, and going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 


the Sum of as many Terms to 
the greateſi; or is always 7 d 
greateſt Term, multiplied by the 
Number of Terms, Thus alſo to 
find the Infle&ion ofa curve Line 
this Lemma is firſt premiſed : That 
a Tangent may be drawn to the gi- 
ven Curve in a given Point, Thus 
likewiſe in Phyſicks, to the De- 
monſtration of moſt Propoſitions 
ſuch Lemmata as theſe are nec 


LE 


Bons; That all Matter is diviſible 5 


and the like. As alfo in the The- 


ory of Medicine; That where the 


Blood circulates, there is Life, & c. 

Lens, isa Term in Opticks for 
a convex or concave Glaſs is 
made to throw the Rays of Viton 
into a Point; whence alſo the 
cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, 
from its Performance of the ſame 
Office, is by ſome Anatomiſts ſa 
called. | 

Lenticula, is uſed either as @ 
Diminutive of the foregoing, or 
in the ſame Senſe as Lentigo, 
which ſee underneath, or for a 
particular Kind of Feyer, the ſame 
as Petechialis, which throws u 
the Skin little Spots, like Flea- 


Apptehenſion of Bites, but ſomewhat larger; in 


which laſt Senſe, Langius Forreſ- 
tus, and ſome others uſe it. Peis- 
rus likewiſe, Exercit. de Glandulis 
lis Inteſtinalibus, calls the Glands 


of the larger Gurs, which ſpue - 


out a Slime for lubricating their 
inner Membrances, G Len- 
ticulares. | 
Lentigo, ſignifies a freckly or 
ſcurfy Eruption upon the Skin; 
ſuch eſpeciall 


Women in the Time of Child- 


as is common to 


bearing, Some Authors are more 


nice in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral kinds 
of this Eruption, and diverſifyi 


. 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtriple of them by hard Names, than it is 


worth any body's time to give re- 
gard to, 5 


. 


- Lentor, hath been uſed by ſome 


antient Writers to Purpoſes now 
in negle&, and at preſent is chief - 


ly retained from the Example of: | 


Bellini to expreſs that ſiay, viſcid, 


coagulated Part of the Blood, 


which in malignant Fevers ob. 
ſtructs the capillary Veſſels, and 
is the chief Inſtrument ot all thoſe 


ſary firſt to be allow'd: That Miſchiefs which then happen; ſee 


there is ws Penetration of Dimon- 


a 
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Prop. 19 and 20, but chiefly the 
Introduction to an Enghſh Tranſla- 
tion of Bellinl on that Subject. 

Leo, beſides its Application to 
a particular Animal, commonly 
known, is alſo by phyſical Writ- 
ers uſed in various Senſes , as for 
a Diſeaſe known to the Greeks b 
the Name of Asie, whic 
is a Species of a Leproſy, the 
ſame as Elephantiaſis; but the 
Chymiſts have moſt grieyouſly 
tortured it by applying it to ſeve- 
ral of their Wikmſic, now too 
much in contempt, to deſerye 
any notice here, \ 

Lepidoeides, from Ass, Squam- 
ma, a Scale, and d, Forma, 
a Shape; is applied to ſome ot 
the Sutures of the Head; as is 
Lepidoſarcoma, by M. Aurel. Seve- 
rinus, to ſome fle ſhy Excreſcences 
reſembling Scales in Shape. 
Tioeßtorina Labia, is when the 
upper Lip hach a natural Defect 
in the Middle, like a Slit towards 
the Noſe, reſembling that of an 

Hare, whence it is commonly 
called an Hare-Lip; Sennertus 
calls the ſame Rofbrg Leporina; 
and the Greeks expreſſed the ſame 
by Au N, Agyes ſigniſy- 
ing the ſame as Lepus. 

Lepra, Leproſy; is undoubted- 
ly from the ſame Derivation as 
Lepidoeides, being a ſcurfy Erup- 
tion upon the Skin; and ſeems 
to have been a Diſtemper much 
more common among the An- 
tients, and in warmer Climates, 
than among us in this Part ot the 
World; or elſe they have been 
nicer in diſtinguiſhing it into ſe- 
veral Kinds than it deſerved; as 
may be ſeen in moſt of the Com- 
mentators upon the Antients, and 
eſpecially the Lexicographers. 
The greateſt Difference of it 


ſeems moſt to be owing to the 


OS 


Difference of Climates, and 
Ways of living: Hence the Le- 
pra Grecorum, and Lepra Arabum, 
appear differently deſeribed; but 
At concerns us to know. little of 
thoſe Matters, or their Method 
of Cure, theſe northern Lepro- 


* 
bf 


fies requiring a more efficacious 
Management, as they will. not 

ive way but to the moſt power- 
fal Mercurials: tho' the Addition 
of Bathing is a greater Help than 
moſt by their Practice ſeem to be 
ſenſible of. 

Lethargy, Anflaey ©, or audag- 
via, from ibn, Oblivio, Forget» 
fulneſs; is a Diſtemper where 
there ſeems to be an utter Loſs 
of all the rational Powers, and 
Inaptitude to Motion; whence 
ſome have fancy'd to call it 
Deſidia oblivioſa. Stimuli are 
therefore chiefly uſed in its Cure. 

Levatores Ani. See Inteſtines, 

Levator Scapule, is a Muſcle 
which ariſes from the ſecond, Bi 
fourth, and fifth of the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Neck, by ſo 
many diſtin ,Beginnings, which 
unite, and are inſerted into the 
ſuperior Angle of the Scapula, 
which it draws upward, the Word 
Levator importing a Lifter up. 
It is alſo called Muſculus Patien- 
tie, becauſe it is uſed to expreſs 
Grief, 5 

Leuce, AHA, by the Latins, 
Alba Vitiligo, and Lepra alba, is 
a Species of the Leproſy, where 
the Eruptions. are whiter and 
ſmoother; but not ſo effentially 
differing, as to require any thing 
particular in its Cure, | 

Leucophlegmatick, from A $9x0n, 
album, white, and , Pi- 
tuita, Phlegm; ſignifies ſuch a 
Conſtitution of Body where the 
Blood is of a pale Colour, viſcid 
and cold, whereby it ſtuffs and | 
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bloats the Habit, or raiſes white 


before ſaid under Gravi 


" ad 
* 4" 


Tumours in the Feet, Legs, or 
any other Parts ; and ſuch are 
commonly Aſthmatick and Drop- 
fical : becauſe alſo in the Green». 
Sickneſs, as it is commonly called, 


Girls are of this — 


that is frequently ſignified by the 


_ ſame Term. 


Leucorrhæa, M80Koppoiet 3 Gonore 
rhæa muliebris, or Fluor albus, is 
met with in ſome few Authors, 


for theDiſtemper moſt commonly i 


known amongſt us by the Name 
of the Whites, 

Levigation, from la uis, ſmooth, 
is reducing hard ponderous Bo- 
dies, ſuch as Coral, Tutty, and 
the precious Stones, into a light 
ſubtile Powder, by grinding upon 
a Marble-Stone with a Muller, as 
Painters do their Colours, This 
is much uſed in Pharmacy z but 
unleſs the grinding Inſtruments 
are extremely hard; they will ſo 
much wear away, as to double 
ſometimes the Weight of the 
Medicine ſo managed. 

Levity is the Diminution or 
want of Weight in any Body when 
compared , with another that is 
heavier; and in this Senſe it is 
oppoſed to Gravity. The Schools 
have maintained that there is no 
ſuch Thing as poſitive or abſolute 
Levity, . confounding themſelves 


with the Subtlety of uſeleſs Diſ- 


tinctions : but to what has been 
45, it 


may be further added here, that 


both Experience and the common 
Senſe of Mankind demonſtrate it 
to us, that Bodies tend towards 
Earth, if not interrupted in 
ait Lines, ſome flower; and 
ſome faſter; as alſo in all other 
Fluids as well as Air; Thus Gold 


is faid to be ſpecifically heavier 
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Dimenſions the Gold will ſiak in. 


and the Cork ſwim upon Water 


and for the ſame Neaſon alſo is 
Gold heavier both than Cork and 


Water: The Reverſe of which 


is the Caſe of Levity, as Archi- 


medes hath demonſtrated, That a 
ſolid Bogy will flaat any where in 
4 Fluid of the ſame ſpecifick Gra- 
vity, and a lighter Body will keep 
above a heavier, The Reaſon of 
this is, becauſe of all Bodies fall- 
ing towards the Earth, thoſe 
which have a like Number of e- 
yu Parts have equal Gravity, 
1 


nce the Gravity of the Whole is 


the Sum of the Gravity of all its 
Parts. Now any two Bodies have 
an equal Number of equal Parts, 


if under the ſame Dimenſions 


there are no Intervals deſtitute of 
Matter: whence it follows, that 


as no Portion of Matter is fo 


ſmall, but that Body, in which it 
is contained, may be wholly di- 
vided into Parts equally as ſmall, 
there can be no Reaſon for the 
Deſcent of theſe, which is not the 
Reaſon for the Deſcent of that. 


From whence it may be conelud- 


ed, that thoſe Bodies, which do 


not equally gravitate under the 


ſame Dimenſions, do not contain 


the ſame equal Portions of Mat- 
ter ; and therefore when we ſee 


that a Cube of Gold does ſubſide in 
Water at the ſame time that an s- 
qual Bulk ofCork ſwims upon it, tha 

Gold muſt have a greater Number 


of equal Parts of Matter under the 
ſame Bulk than the Cork, or the 
Cork muſt have a greater Num- 
ber of Vacuities, void of Matter, 
than the Gold; and that there are 
alſo in the Water a greater Num- 
ber of Vacuities than' in Gold, 


. Hence we haye a clear Idea both 


of Denſity, or Gravity, and of 


than Cork, becauſe under equal * and know that the latter 
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tannot in à ftrict Senſe be 'ac- 


counted any thing poſitive, be- 
cauſe it is only a Negation or Ab- 
ſence of Body, which makes that 
Body not fo heavy as any other 


that contains more Matter; that 


is, in other Words, lighter. 
© Tibido, ſtrictly ſignifies Vene- 


real Deſire, but is us'd, by ſome 


Writers, to expreſs any ſtron 
Inclination, as to — the = 
natural Excretions by Stool or 
"Urine, or to ſcratch, in ſome 
- cutaneous Diſtempers, which oc- 
caſion itchin 


Lientery, Rom Nor, leve, 


1 ſmooth, WT$290, Inteſtinum, Gut, 
and 34 


fluo, to flow; is a par- 
ticular Looſeneſs, or Diarrhæa, 
wherein the Food paſſes ſo ſud- 


denly thro* the Stomach and Guts, 
as to be thrown out by Stool 
with little or no Alteration. Its 


Cure is perform'd by the warm 
Aſtringents. 

Ligament, from ligo, to bind; 
4s a white and ſolid Body, ſofter 
than a Cartilage, (which ſee) but 
harder than a Membrane; they 


have no conſpicuous Cavities, 


Tight. This is a Phxnomenon 
that has employ'd the niceſt En- 
uiries of very great Philoſophers, 
o that there has been a great 
deal ſaid thereupon ; but it ſuffi- 
ceth for our Purpoſe to know, 
that it is really a Body, tho' in 
extremely ſmall Particles. Mr. 
Romer firſt demonſtrated, from 
Obſervations on the Eclipſes of 
the Satellites of Jupiter, that its 
Progreſs from the Sun to our 
Earth is not above ten Minutes. 
Since, therefore, the Earth is, at 
leaſt, 10000 of its own Diame- 
ters diftant from the Sun, there- 
fore, mult the Light run 1000 of 
theſe Diameters in a Minute, 
Which is above 100000 Miles in 
a Second, And, it a Bullet, 
moving with the ſame Celerity 
with which it leaves the Muzzle 
of a Cannon, require 25 Years to 
paſs from the Earth to the Sun, as 
Huygens has computed, then will 
the Velocity of Light, to that of 
a Cannon-ball, be as 25 Years to 
10 Minutes, which is above 
1000000 to 1. So that the Par- 
ticles of Light move above a 


3 neither have they any Senſe, leſt Million of Times ſwifter than a 
in they ſhould ſuffer upon the Mo. Cannon-bullet ; from which great 
tion of the Joint. Their chief Rapidity of Motion very ſtrange 
U Uſe is to faſten the Bones, which Bits may be effected: For 


are articulated together for Mo- -tlis' Momentum of any Bo dy, in 
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tion, leſt they ſnould be diſlocated 
with Exerciſe. | 
Ligamentum Annulare, See 
Carpus. + 
8 Ciliare. See Cili- 


are Ligamentum. 


Ligamentum Latum, and 
Ligamentum Rotundum. See Ge- 


neration- Parts of, . to Women. 
I.igature, ſigni 

that is tied about a Part of the 
Body, much in the ſame Senſe, 


35 the Surgeons uſe Bandages, 


es any Thing 


* 


3 


** 


Motion againſt another, is as a | 


Rectangle under the 2 
and Celerity of the mov ; 
and this is ſurprizingly — 
manifeſt in the common Effect: 
of a Burning-glaſs, how great a 
Force they have, when collected, 
by ſuch a Contrivance, into a 
ſmall Compaſs of Action. Dr. 
Hook has demonſtrated, that the 
Power or Force of Light de- 
creaſes, in a quadruplicate Ratio 
of the Diljanges reciprocally, or 
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is the ſquared Squares of the 
Diſtances reciprocally taken ; and 
conſequently, that the Effect of 
Light, or the Motion it cauſes in 
other Bodies, will be in a ſub- 
duplicate Proportion of the Pow. 
ers, and therefore, only in a du- 
plicate Proportion of the Diſtances 
reciprocally taken. He has ſhewn 
alſo, that the Length of the 
Strokes of the Pulſes of Light 
are in a duplicate Proportion of 
their Diſtances reciprocally. Sup- 
poſe then, that the Length of y 
Pulſe, from the Centre outwards 
at the Body of the Sun, ſhould be 
one Inch, the Length of the Pulſe 
of Light here with us would not 
be the 1000000th Part of the 
Thickneſs of an Hair; yet the 
Eye is ſo contriv'd, that the 
Strength of the Pulſe, which was 
deſtroy'd by ſo great a Diſtance, 
is reſtor'd again to a good Mea- 
ſure of its firſt Power: for, as in 
diverging Rays, the Length of 
the Pulſe decreaſes in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Diſtance, ſo in con- 


verging Rays, it increaſes in that 


Ratio, and in a contrary Order, 
Hence we may pronounce, 
that Light is always proporti- 
onable to the Denſity of Rays 
that produce it; and that Denſit 
always is in all Places, or at all 
Diſtances from the Centre of Ra- 
diation, as the Squares of ſuch 
Diſtances reciprocally, From 
whence it is manifeſt 21 vainly 
they attempt, who pretend to in- 
creaſe Light uniformly, that is, 
equally throughout the whole 
Sphere of a luminous Body, or 
radiating Point, It is 12 
alſo, that Bodies and Light act 
mutually upon one another: Bo- 
dies upon Light, in emitting, re- 
flecting, refracting, ang inflect- 
ing it; and Light on Bodies, by 
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hearing them, and putting their 


Parts into a Vibrating Motion, 


wherein Heat, in a great Mealure, 
conſiſts: For, all fix'd Bodies, 


when heated beyond a certain 


Degree, do emit Light, and 
ſhine ; and this Shining, and E- 
miſſion of Light, - is probably 
caus'd by the vibrating Mption of 
the Parts; and all Bodies abound- 
ing with earthy Particles, and eſpe- 
cially, if they are ſulphurous, and 
their Parts ſufficiemly agitated, 
do emit Light, whatſoever Way 


ſuch Agitation is brought about. 
Thus, Sea-water ſhines in a Stormy 
Quickſilver,when ſhaken in Vacuoy 
Cats, or Horſes, when rubb'd in 


the dark; and Wood, Fiſh, or 
Fleſh, when putrefy'd, For a fur- 
ther Account hereof, and its phy- 
ſical Effects on other Bodies, ſee 


Dr. Hook's Opera Poſthuma, Moly- - 


neux's Opticks, Reflections of F. 
Malbranche, in the French Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
A. D. 1699, Cheyne's Mathema- 
tical Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion, Sir 1/aac Newton's L rm 
Hawksbee's Experiments before 
the Royal Society, and others. 
Limomachia, and Limoctonia, 
are us'd by Hippocrates, and ſome 
others of the Antients, to expreſs 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs from Hungerz 
whence probably, «3 
Limologia, or Loimologia, comes 
to be us'd for any Treatiſe of 
Peſtilence, from unde, Fames, 
Hunger, becauſe ſuch Calamities 


have been often obſery'd the 
Conſequences or Attendants of 


Famine. ' 


Limb, by Mathematicians, is A 
us'd to ſignify the outermoſt Bor- 
der of any Thing; aud from them 


transferr*d to the ſame Purpoſes 
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Tinctus, the ſame as Lamlative, 
probably from the ſame Deriva- 
tion, or from Lingua, the Tongue, 
becauſe it is a Form of Medicine 
to be lick'd up with the Tongue. 
See Eclegma. 

Linea alba, ſignifies a white 
Line, and is therefore given, by 
reaſon of its Colour, to that 
Line which reaches from the Car- 
zilago Enſiformis to the Os Pubrs, 
and is made by the Union of the 
Tendons of the oblique and tranſ- 
verſe Maſcles, dividing the Ab- 
domen in two in the Middle, This 
receiyes a Twig of a Nerve from 


the Intercoſtals of each of its Di- 


gitations, or Indentings, which 
are viſible to the Eye, in lean 
Perſons eſpecially. 

Lingua, the Tongue. This is 
coyer'd with two Membranes; 
the external hath on its upper 
Part, and particularly, towards 
the Tip of the Tongue, a great 
Number of 1 of a pyra- 
midal Figure; they ſtand not up 
ſtrait, but incline towards the 
Baſis of the Tongue; they ap- 
ear not ſo laialy is Men as in 
9 in ſome of which laſt 
they grow cartilaginous. Each 
Papilla has a ſmall Root, which 
makes a ſmall Hole in the viſcous 
Subſtance, which lies between 
the two Membranes. In Men, 
the chief Uſe of theſe, called Pa- 
pille Pyramidales, ſeems to be for 
reſerying the Papills Nervoſe, 


' Which are of a ſofter Subſtance, 


that they be nor burt by the Hard- 
neſs, or Roughneſs of the Ali. 
ment: And in Beaſts which feed 
upon Graſs, Which they gather 
together with their Tongue, theſe 


Papilla are like fo many Hooks 


for the graſping, cutting, an 
1 ulling of the Grass ; and per- 
haps, by def Roughneſs, and 
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rubbing upon the Palate, they 
conduce to preſs the Spittle out 
of the Glands, Towards the Ba- 
ſis of the Tongue are to be ſeen 
ſeveral ſmall Glands, like thoſe . 
of the Cheeks. See Mouth. | 
Under the external Membrane 
there lies a thin viſcous Si ance, 
which is white on that Side next 
the external Membrane, and black 
on that Side next the internal. 
When the Tongue is boil'd, this 
Subſtance hardens, and is like a 
Sieve, being full of ſmall Holes 
made by the Roots of the Papille 
Pyramidales. The internal Mem- 
brane is thin and ſoft; upon it 
there appear ſeyeral Papille made 
of the Extremities of the Nerves 
of the Tongue, for which Reaſon 
they are call'd Nervoſe, They are 
ſizuated upon the Sides of the 
Tongue, but. chiefly towards its 
Tip; they reſemble the ſmall 
Horns of a Snail, for, their Ex- 
tremities are round, and bigger 
than the reſt of their Bodies. The 
Extremity of each Papilla pierces 
the external Membrane of the 
Tongue. They quit thoſe Holes, 
and remain on the internal Mem- 
brane, when the external is rais'd, 
Theſe Papille are the immediate 
Organ of Taſting. : 
The Subſtance of the Tongue 
is muſculous, being made of 
Plans of Fibres .of different Di- 
rections. The firſt, or external 
Plan, is made of ſtrait Fibres 
which ſurround the Tongue, 
reaching from its Baſis to its 
Point. When they contract, they 
ſhorten the Tongue. Under them 
there are ſeyeral Plans of Fibres, 
which run from one Edge of the 
Tongue to the other, and they 
draw its Edges together, There 
are alſo ſeveral Plans of Fibres, 
which run from the Under to the 
2% 8 - FD Fat an BL Upper- 
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Upper-fide of the Tongue; when 
they contract, they make the 
Tongue broad and thin. Theſe 
two Sorts of Fibres lie ſtratum 


ſuper ſtratum from the Tip of the 


Tongue to its Baſis : firſt, a Plan 
of ong Fort, and then a Plan of 
the 0 Sort. There is a ſmall 
Portion of Fat between theſe 
Fibres, but chiefly towards the 
Baſis of the Tongue. | 
The Veſſels of the Tongue are 
Veins from the Jugulars, call'd 
Ranulares, It has Arteries from 
the Carotids, and Nerves from 
the th and ninth Part. 
he Muſcles of the Tongue 
are three Pair. The Stylogloſſus 
ariſes fleſhy from the Proceſſus 
Styloides, and thence deſcending, 
it is inſerted into the Root of the 
Tongue. Its Uſe is to draw the 
Tongue upwards. The ſecond 
Pair is the Geniogloſſus; it ariſes 
from the Inſides of the Fore-part 
of the lower Jaw, and is inſerted 
into the Root of the Tongue, 
whi rves to pull out of the 


Mout he third is the Cerato- 
gloſſus Which ariſes broad and 
_— frqm the Sides of the Os 
Hyoides, is inſerted into the 


Root of the Tongue, which it 
pulls d.retlygpto the Mouth. The 
Fibres of t Muſcle, which are 
neareſt th mities of the Os 
Hyoides, alled the Baſio- 
gloſſus; but there is no Reaſon to 
2 them, ſince they lie in 
the ſame Plan, and their Fibres 
have the ſame Direction, Origi- 
nation, and Inſertion. The Tongue 
is not only moy'd by theſe 
Muſcles, but alſo by a Bone call'd 
Os Hyoides, which lies at the Root 
of the Tongue, and in Figure is 
like the Greek Letter v, from 
whence, 


pos'd ordinarily of three Bones; 
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that in the Middle makes its Ba- 
ſis, and is ſnorter than the other 
two: It is conyex without, but 


concave within: The other twWoo 
are join'd to its two Ends by two 


intervening Cartilages ; they are 
much longer than the firſt ; They 
have each a Cartilage at their 
Extremities, and are call'd Cornua, 
or Horns. The Baſis of this Bone 
is join'd to the Root of the 
Tongue, and.its Horns are join'd 
to the upper Angles of the Carti- 


lago Thyroides, and by two ſmall 


and round Ligaments to the Pro- 
ceſſus Styloides of each Side. This 
Bone is mov'd, and with it the 


Tongue, by five Pair of Muſcles.” 


The firſt is the Genjobyoidens, ſo 
call'd from yiyus, Mentum, the 


Chih, and the reſt as the Word 
Hyoides : It ariſes fleſhy from the 


Fore-part of the lower Jaw inter- 
nally, and is inſerted into the 
Baſis of the Os Hyoides, which, 


with the Tongue, it pulls up- 


wards, and forwards. Its Anta- 
goniſt is the Sternohyoid aus, which 
ariſes from the Inſide of the Cla- 
vicle, and aſcending above the 
Sternothyroideus it is inſerted into 
the Baſe of tb Hyoides, which 
it pulls dowauw ds, The third is 
the Mylohyoideas, and ariſes fleſhy 
from the Inſide of the Jower 
Jaw, under the Dentes Molares, 
and is implanted into the Sides 


of the Baſe of the Os Hyoides : It 


draweth this Bone and the Tangue 
obliquely upwards, Its Antagoniſt 
is the Coracohyoid aus, Which is 


wrong-nam'd, becauſe it ariſes 
not from the Proceſſus Corartoides, 


but from the upper Edge of the 
Scapula near its Neck; and a- 
ſcending obliquely under the Ma- 


„and 4% , Forma, floideus, it is inſerted id the-Qs 
Shape, it has its Name. It is com- 


3 and pulls it obliquely 
4 py 
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down. | 
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. downwards. The Belly of this 
Muſcle is a little tendinous in its 
Middle, that the Veſſels which go 
to the Head be not compreſſed, 
when it acteth. The fifth Pair is 
the Stylohyoidens, and ariſes from 
the Szyloides Proceſſus, whence de- 
ſcending, it is inſerted into the 
Horns of the Os Hyoides, which it 
draws to one Side, and a little u 

wards. The Belly of this Muſcle 
is perforated for the Paſlage of 
the Tendon in the Middle of the 


Digaſtricus. 


Liniment, is a Form of external 
Medicine made of unctuous Sub- 
ſtances, to rub upon any Part; 
as the Word itſelf imports. 
Tipothymia, from a&dm, defi- 
cio, to want, and dss, Animns, 
Spirit, is a Fainting or Swooning, 
from too great a Decay or Waſte 
of Spirits, 

_ Tippitudo, is a Diſorder of the 
Eyes, from a Decay or Obſtruc. 
tion of their natural Moiſture, 
Which makes them feel dry, and 

2 angry and red, commonly 
call'd Blear-Ey'd. 

Liquamen, is any Thing capable 
of melting, and is generally us'd 
to expreſs pra by. Sub- 


ſtances as are pr d by 
Tiquation, or 
Liquefaction, which ſignify the 
ſame, from liquefacio, to melt, or 
make into a Liquor. See Fuſion, 
Which it is ſometimes alſo con- 
founded witb. 
Liquid, ap pn is ſuch a 
edi 0h in Bodies, as is alſo ex- 
reſſed by Huidity; but this, 
— further than that, alſo 
ſuppoſes a Power of wetting, 
which all Fluids have not, and 
proceed from'a peculiar Configu- 
ration of Particles, which diſ- 
pm. them to adhere to the Sur- 
ces of Bodies Which are im- 


mers d into them, 
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Litharge, is a Subſtance that 
ariſes in the Purification of Sil- 
ver, altho', from its yellow Co- 
lour, it is commonly call'd Li- 
tharge of Gold. It is much us'd 
in Emplaſters; for it diſſolves by 
boiling in Oil, and gives a pro- 
per Conſiſtence, as in the Dia- 
chylon. * 

Lithiaſis, from ig, Lapis, 
a Stone; is the Gravel and Stone 
in the Bladder: And, 

Lit hotomy, from the ſame, and 
Tipve, ſeco, to cut, is taking out 
the Stone by cutting; the Ope- 
rator being call'd a # 

Lithotomiſt, Alſo, 

Lithontripticks, from the ſame, 
and veigo, tero, to wear; are 
ſuch Medicines as, by their pe- 
netrating, or deterging Qualities, 
cut, difloive, or wear away ſuch 
Subſtances, when generated in 
the Body, ſo as to forward the 
Diſcharge of the Principles out of 
the containing Veſlels. | 

Litus, the ſame as Linimentum z 
which ſee, 

Lixivium, is a Liquo 
the Infuſion of Aſhes, 
burnt Subſtances, whigh, is more 
or leſs pungent and pMerrating, 
as it is impregnated with the Salts 
and fiery Particleg&abounding 
therein, And what left, after 


the Evaporation * Liquor, 


is call'd a 
Lixtvial, or : 
Lixiviate Salt; ſuch as all thoſe 

are, which are made by Incine- 

ration, 

Lobe, ſignifies any Body turn'd 
of a roundiſh Shape; whence 
Roots of Plants are thus call'd 
in Botany : And in Anatomy, di- 
vers Parts of the Body are thus 
diſtinguiſh'd ; as the Lobes of the 
Ears, Lungs, Liver, and the like; 
S 


— 


e by 


any 
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diminutiye Lobellus, or little Lohe, 
for the four Proceſſes of the 
Brain. TY 

Loch, and Lohock, are Arabian 
Names for thoſe Forms of Medi- 
cines, Which are now. commonly 
call'd Eclegma's, Lambatives, Linc- 

tus's, or the like; which ſee, 
Lochia, Loches, ſignifies ſuch 
Evacuations, as are peculiar to 
Women in Childbed. The neareſt 
Derivation of this Term, that 
bears any Affi nity to the Senſe it 
is us'd in, is from Abgoues, cubo, 
to lie down, See Platenta. 

Loculamenta, ſtrictly ſignifies 
little Pockets; and thence the 
Term is made Uſe of in Botany, 
to expreſs thoſe little diſtinct 
Cells or Partitions within the 
common Capſula Seminalis of any 
Plant; as thoſe within the Seeds 
of Poppies, | Cc. 

Lohoch, See Loch. 

Longevity, ſignifies long Life, 
ta procure which, Abſtinence and 
Regularity are ſuppos'd to be 
eighly conducive. 

Longiſſimus Dorſi, is a Muſcle 
of the Back, that, at its Begin- 


ning, is not to be ſeparated from 


the Sacrolumbalis, ariſing with it 
from the hinder-part of the Spine 
of the Ilium, and upper Part of the 
Os ſacrum, and, as it aſcends, it 
gives Tendons to each tranſverſe 
Proceſs of the Vertebre of the 
Loins, Thorax, and Neck. In 
Conjunction with ſome others, 
this helps to keep the Body erect. 

Longitudinal, e Tong is 
oppos'd to Tranſverſe. 

Longus Colli, is a Muſcle, that 
is faſten'd to the ſive upper Ver- 
tebre of the Back, and to all 
thoſe of the Neck; but, becauſe 
the laſt are more moveable than 
the firſt, therefore, they ara its 


Inſertion, and thoſe of the Back 
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its Origination, This helps to 
bend the Neck. 4 © 
Longus Cubiteus, is a Muſcle, 
that, in ConjunRion with others, 
extends the Cubitus. It ariſes from 
the interior Caſta of the Scapula, 


nigh ics Neck, and paſſeth be- 
twixt the two round Muſcles, It 
deſcends on the Back- ſide of the 
Humerus, Where it joins with the 
Brevis and Brachiaus externus. 
Lotion, is a Form of Medicine 
compounded of aqueous Liquids, 
us'd to waſh any Part with, from 
lavo, to waſh. | 
Lozenges, is a Form of Medi- 
cine, made into ſmall Pieces, to 
be held or chew'd in the Mouth, 
till melted or waſted. 4 
Lubricity, is a Property chiefly. 
of fluid Bodies, which makes 
them ſoft and yielding, as in 
Oils, and the like, from Lubrict- 
tas, Slipperineſs. . 
Lues, ſignifies a Plague, or 
Contagion; but, according to 
modern Uſe, eſpecially when. 
join'd with Gallica, or Venerea, 
means only the Pox. . There are 
various Opinions of this Diſeaſe, 
as to its Cauſes and Propagatious 
chiefly, which have their Foun- 
dation in nothing but Conjecture. 
And many Caſes, that paſs for a 
Conſtitution-Pox, ſeparate from 
a Gonorrhœæa, are not diſtinguiſh. 
able from ſome Species of a 
Scurvy ; and are very often, net- 
ther from Infection, nor capable 
of communicating one : Such are 
to be managed, as the Scurvy, 
Leproſies, Struma's, and the like; 
and ſeldom require any Thing 
culiar to venereal Diſorders. 
ut, where it is remarkably, and 
certainly from venereal Foul. 
neſſes, it is to be managed ac- 
cording to the Appearance of 
Symptoms, either by Evacuation, 
De- 
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together, 
_  Lumbago, from Lumbi, the 


Loins, and ago, to act; ſignifies 


Pains, that are very troubleſome 
about the Loins, and Smal! of the 


Back, ſuch as precede Ague-Fits, 


and Feyers, They are moſt com- 


monly from Fulneſs and Acri- 


mony, in common with a Diſ- 
poſition to Yawnings, Shudder- 
ing, and erratick Pains in other 
Parts, and go off with Eyacua- 
tion, generally by Sweat, and 
other critical Diſcharges of Fe- 
vers. 

Lumbares Glandulæ. See Lac- 


teal Veins, Some Arteries, Veins, 


&c. are alſo call'd Lumbares, 


while they are in their Paſſage 


_ thro? the Lolns. 


Lumbricales Muſculi, call'd alſo 
Vermiculares, for the ſame Rea- 


. ſon; both theſe Terms ſignifying 
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any Thing bearing Reſemblance 
to Worms, which the Muſcles 
thus call'd do, by their Smallneſs 
and Shape, ariſing from the 
Tendons of the Profundus, and 
are inſerted into the firſt Inter- 
nodes of each Finger, on their 
internal Sides next the Thumb, 
They aſſiſt in bending. the firſt 
oints of the Fingers; for which 
2 they are ſometimes call'd 
Fluor, primi Internodii Digito- 
Pas | 


Luna, in the Language of the 

Chymiſts, pos Silver, from 
the ſuppos'd Influence of that 
Planet (the Moon) thereupon, 
The medicinal Virtues of this 
Metal are none at all, until it has 
undergone very elaborate Prepa- 
ations.” See Diſpenſatory. 


* Lunata Cartilago. See Tibia, 


Lunatick, ſignifies being mad, 
from Luna, the Moon; becauſe 


it has antiently been an eftabliſh'd 


ca = LS, 
Detergents or Abſorbents, or all 
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Opinion, that ſuch Perſons were 
much influenced by that Planet ; 


And a much ſounder Philoſophy + 


has taught us, that there is ſome- 
thing in it, but not in that par- 
ticular Manner as the Antients 
imagin'd, or otherwiſe than what 
it has in common with other 
ny Bodies, occaſioning va- 
rious Alterations in the Gravity 
of our Atmoſphere, and thereby 
affecting human Bodies. 

Lungs. This is an Organ in the 
human Frame, ot ſo great Mo- 
ment to its due Preſervation, 
that the Structure, and Uſe there- 
of, cannot be too nicely enquir'd 
into. The Lungs are in the Middle 
of the Cavity of the Thorax, and 
are divided into two Lobes by the 
Media ſtinum; the Left is alſo fre- 
quently ſubdivided by two more. 
The Figure of both Lobes toge- 
ther reſembles, in Shape, a Cow's 
Foot, being a little concave be- 
twixt the two Lobes, where they 
embrace the Heart, and behind, 
where they lie upon the Vertebre ; 
but before, where they touch the 
Sternum and Ribs, they are con- 
vex. The Colour of the Lungs, in 
a Fœtus, is of a pale Red; but, af- 
ter the Air has once enter d them, 
they loſe their Red, and remain 
always pale; tho', in Adults, they 
are variegated both with the one 
and the other, They are ty'd to 
the Sternum by the Mediaſtinum 
before, to the Vertebre by the 
Pleura behind, where it riſes from 
the Vertebra to the Heart by the 
Vena Arteria Pulmonalis; and 
ſometimes to the Pleura, where 
it covers the Ribs, and particu» 
larly in the Leſt-Side, and eſpe- 
cially after a Pleuriſy. 2 7 

The Lobes of the Lungs are 
cover'd with a double Membrane; 
the external, which is a Froduc- 

N tion 
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tion of the Pleura; and the Inter- 
nal, which not only immediately 
covers the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
but its inner Lamina alſo fills up 
the Interſtices which are between 
the Bunches of the ſmall Lobes, 
wich little veſicular Cells. The 
fine capillary Blood - Veſſels are ſo 
thick upon this Membrane, that 
it ſeems to be nothing but a Net- 
work of Veins and Arteries. The 


_ Subſtance of the Lungs is com- 


ſed of an infinite Number of 
ittle Lobes of various Figures 
and Magnitudes; but their Sur- 
faces are ſo adapted to one ano- 
ther, as to leave but very few and 
ſmaſl Interſtices. Theſe Lobes 
are diſpos'd like ſo many Bunches 
of Grapes upon the Sides of the 
Bronchi; each little Lobe con- 
tains, within its own proper Mem- 
brane, an infinite Number of 
ſmall and little orbicular Veſicles, 
which leave ſmall Interſtices be- 
tween them, that are full of little 
Membranes, like thoſe which tie 
| the Lobes together. The Extre- 
mities of the Branches of the 
Wind-Pipe open into the Cavity 
of the Veſicles, which are pro- 
erly formed by its Membranes ; 
bas the capillary Blood- Veſſels are 
only ſpread upon the Veſicles like 
a Net, with frequent and large 
Inoſculations, 
The Veſſels which enter the 
Lungs are the Trachea, or Aſpera 
Arteria, by which we draw in the 
Air; the Arteria Pulmonalis, which 
comes from the right Ventricle; 
and Vena Pulmonalis, whoſe Trunk 
opens into the. left Ventricle of 


( 251 » is 
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ever there is a Branch of the 


Trachea, there is alſo a Branch of = 


the Vein and Artery; and the 


Trachea is always in the Middle. 


Upon the Branches of the Tra- 
chea Arteria, which are call'd 
Bronchi, runs a ſmall. Artery,” 
call'd Arteria Bronchialis, and 2 
ſmall Vein call'd Vena Pneumonica. 


and the Vein opens into the Sub- 
elavian, Upon the Bronchi, even 
to their minuteſt Ramifications, 
run likewiſe the fine Threads of 
the eighth Pair of Nerves, Be- 
ſides theſe, the Lungs have Lym- 
phaticks, which diſcharge them- 


ſelves into the Thoracick. Du& ; - 


but they are ſmaller, and make 
more frequent Inoſculations than 
are obſervable any where elſe. 
This is the Paſlage of the Veſſels 
thro' the Lungs; 


Structure, it requires to be 
ticularly explain'd, 
Arteria. 


Ar- 


From the Structure of the Lungs 3 
thus explain'd, may be mechani;' 
cally deduced the great Effect they « 


produce upon the Blood by Means 

of the Air: For, whilſt the Fetut 

is in the Womb, the Veſicles of 

the Lungs lying flat v4 one 
| the 


another, compreſs al 


Dilatation of the Thorax, is thruſt 


Arteria, and blows up the Ve- 
ſicles. into Spheres; by which 


ut, becauſe the 
Trachea Arteria has a particular 


as 
1 


The Artery comes from the Aorta, 


capil- 4 4 


lary Blood -Veſlels, which e 


ſpiead upon them: but, as ſoon.+ 
as we are born, the Air, by the . 


into the Branches of the Trachea 


— 
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See Aſpera 


Means, the Compreſſion Being 
taken off from the Blood-Veſlel-+ 1 
and they equally expanded with * 
the Lungs, all che Blood has & © 
free img thro* the pulmonary 
Artery : but, when the Air is 
thruſt out again by the Contrac- 


the Heart : each of theſe divides 
into two Branches, for the two 
great Lobes of the Lungs, where 
they are ſub-divided into as many 
Branches as there are little Lobes 


or Veſicles in the Lungs, Where- 
A 
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tion of the Cavity of the Thorax, 
it being a fluid Body, compreſſes 
the Veſicles and Blood-Veſlels 
upon them e equally. 
By this Compreſſion the red Glo- 
bules of the Blood, which, thro' 
their languid Motion in the Veins, 
were grown too big to circulate 
in the fine capillary Veſſels, are 


broken and divided again in the 


Serum, and the Blood made fit 
for Nouriſhment and Secretion. 
This Preſſure of the Air upon the 
Blood-Veſlels, may be demon- 
ſtrated to be equal to 100 5 
Weight, and in Coughing or Cry- 
ing it may exceed 400 w Weight. 

| But, tho' theſe are neceſſary 
Conſequences of Reſpiration, yet 
ſeveral Experiments tend to de- 
monſtrate, that ſome Particles of 
the Air muſt likewiſe enter the 
- Blood-Veſlels, and mix with the 
Blood in the Lungs : For, we are 
aſlur'd, that the Air will elcipe 
the Pores of any Number of 
Bladders, when compreſſed only 
by the Weight of the Water, into 


wich it is ſunk; and therefore, 


the Preſſure of 100 Weight, in 
ordinary Reſpiration, cannot but 
thruſt ſome Particles of it into 
the Blood-Veſſels. It is further 


| - Jhewn by the Air-Pump, that A- 


- Himals cannot live, when ſhut up 


in common Air, tho' it retains its 


wonted Preſſure. The ſame Me- 
thod alſo aſſures us, that Animals 
will live longer, when ſhut up in 
compreſſed Air; and that, when 
they are dying in common Air, 
they may be reviv'd, by preſſing 
in more freſh Air. It may like- 
wiſe be demonſtrated, that the 
Difference between the Gravity 
of the Air in the City, and that 
of the Country, which the Baro- 
meter ſhews to be very ſmall, 

can never be the Cauſe of that 


. 
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Difficulty of Breathing, which 
ſame experience in the one, and 
not in the other; for they are 
not near ſo ſenſible of the diffe- 
rent Gravities of the Air in the 
ſame Place, as they are of a much 
ſmaller Difference in two diſtin& 
and remote Places, where the 
Contents of the Air are diffe- 
rent, 

But the main Purpoſe of Re- 
22 and the chief Office of 
the Lungs being to form thoſe 
elaſtick Bodies, of which the 
Blood does principally conſiſt, 
and which are ſo neceſſary to its 
Circulation; it deſerves further 
to be conſider'd, that the Blood 
conſiſts of a Lymph, which is 
the common Vehicle, ſeveral 
Salts, Ramenta of a thick Con- 
ſiſtence, and thoſe Globules, of 
which we are now ſpeaking ; 
tho* ſometimes they are of diffe- 
rent Colours, as white, blue, and 
purple, which any one may diſ- 
cover with an ordinary Mi- 
croſcope. Now, it is certain, 
that theſe Globules may burſt, as 
in Obſtructions, or be very much 
exhauſted, as in violent Hemor- 
rhages, and yet be recover'd, 
and recruited again, ſo that they 
muſt be form'd ſomewhere or 
other from the Chyle. And ſince 
it is certain, that they are not 
ſolid Particles, as appears both 
by ocular Inſpection, and other 
Means; alſo, that they actually 
do change their globular Figures 
into thoſe of oblong Sphæroids, 
as they move thro' the capillary 
Veſſels; from all theſe together, 
conſider'd with their Coagulation 
with Acids, it is highly probable, 
that they may be little Bubbles, 
blown up from the viſcid Parts 
of the Chyle, by the Force of 
ſome ſubtile elaſtick Air, Now, 


no Place in the Body can afford 
this elaſtick Fluid but the Lungs, 
and this may be the Reaſon Why 
the Chyle enters into thoſe two 
Veins only, which are juſt re- 
turning into the Heart, immedi. 
ately to be ſent into the Lungs. 
For ſince in our groſs Element 
of Air, there is always interſpers'd 
a finer elaſtick Fluid, which is the 
principal Agent in all the ſur- 
prizing Effects commonly aſcrib'd 
to the other; tho' the groſſer E- 
lement cannot, yet this finer 
Fluid, by the fore-mention'd Force 
in Reipiration, may be thruſt 
thro? the Sides of theſe Veſicula 
into the Blood-Veſlels. And ſince 
theſe Blood -Globules muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be generated ſomewhere, 
and that there is no Place in the 
Body beſides, thro' which this ſub. 
tile Fluid can be ſqueez'd, with a 
Force ſufficient to carry it into 
the Blood but in the 3 it is 
highly probable, that theſe Glo- 
bules are there form'd after the 
fore - mention'd Manner, The 
viſcous Part of the Chyle being, 
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the ſucceeding Fluid, this little 
Bubble is broken off from the 
Pore, and carry'd along the Ar- 
tery; and the Coheſion of the 
Parts of the Shell of this Bubble 
being greater than the Force from 
without, whereby the thin Serum 


acts upon it, it is preſery'd in its 


Figure thro” all the various Mo- 


tions of the compound Fluid of a Ns 
the Blood. And, if it happen 


that theſe Bubbles ſhould be burſt, 
(as they moſt certainly are by 
manifold Cauſes) whenever they 
come to the Lungs, they are new 
form'd again, whereby the Tex- 
ture of the Blood, and the Circus 
lation thereof, is preſery'd con- 
ſtant and uniform : For, ſhould 
theſe Bubbles be all deſtroy'd, 
there muſt of Neceſſity atiſe a 
general Obſtruction in all the ca- 
pillary Arteries. A Mixture of Qil 
and Vinegar admirably exhibits 
the like Formation of Bubbles ; 
for, when it is look d upon'thro* 


a Microſcope, it appears to be 
nothing elſe but an Infinity of 


ſuch Globules form'd by the im- 
miſſion of Air and Vin into 
little Shells of Oil. See Blood, © © 
Lupia, is a ſmall, ſoft, round 
Tumor, ſeated in a tendinous 
Part of the Joints of. the Fingers 4 
or Toes, moveable every Way, 
but unattended with Pain; being, ©. ñ 
of much the ſame Nature with R 
Ganglion, | 1 „ 
Lupus, ſtrictly ſignifies the Wolf, 
or Wild- Dog; but ſome Perſons 
have figuratively apply'd it to a 
grievous eating Ulcer, like the 
Phagedena, 
Lute, is a Mixture of ſeveral _ 
adheſive Subſtances together, tc 
ſmall Bubble of a determinate cloſe the Junctures of Veſſels inn 
nitude, and Thickneſs of Diſtillation, from Latum, Dirt? 
Shell, from whence it has its Co- Such Compoſitions being on any 


lour. After this, by the Force of pcher Acegunt of a mean wa 
2 | > x "og 


by the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt Courſe 
ſible, brought into the return- 
ing Part of the Blood, is ſent 
from the right Ventricle of the 
Heart to the Lungs, and is ſpread 
upon the Sides of the Veſoculs 
thereof in little fine Tubes. This 
fine Fluid then in the Act of Re- 
ſpiration, being ſqueez'd thro? 
Veſicles of the Lungs, and 

the Sides of the Blood-Veſſels, is 
forced into the yiſcous Part of the 
Chyle now running by in the Se- 
rum; and by its perpendicular 
Preſſure on the Sides of that Ca- 
vity it forms, produces a little 
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and not much unlike to Dirt, in 
„ ee 3 
uxation, is a Lippiog of any 


Thing out of its Place; and is 
us d to ſignity the disjointing the 
Zones in any Parts whatſoever; 
which is done various Ways, and 
they are to be reduc'd by as 
| many, according to the parti- 
= cular Formation and Articu- 
lation of the Joint: for which 
ſee the Books of Practical Sur- 
gery. Wh 
Lymph, or Lympha, is generally 
us'd for ſuch a tranſparent Fluid 
as Water : and Date ds in Ana- 
tomy, is us'd for the Contents of 
the Veſlels call'd 
Lymphaducts, from Lympha, 
Water, and d4uco, to convey, or 
Lymphaticts, which are lender 
pellucid Tubes, whoſe Cavities 
are contracted at ſmall and un- 
equal Diſtances, by two oppoſite 
ſemi-luoar · Valves, which permit 
| a thin and tranſparent Liquor to 
pauaſs through them towards the 
Heart, but which ſhut like Flood- 
gates upon its returning. They 
ariſe in all Parts of the Body; 
but after what Manner needs no 
2 ”_ Diſpute : For, without 
ubt, all the Liquors in the 
Body, excepting the Chyle, are 
| ſeparated from the Blood in the 
fine capillary Veſſels, by a diffe- 
rent Pipe, from the common 
— in which the reſt of the 
Blood moves: but, whether this 
| 4 be long or ſhort, whether 
it be viſible or inviſible, it is ſtill 
2 Gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome 
Part of the Blood to 2 thro' it, 
dienying Paſſage to others. Now, 
tze Glands, which ſeparate the 
” - © » Lymph, muſt be of the ſmalleſt 
Kinds, for, they are inviſible to 
the fineſt Microſcope; but their 
. excretory Ducts, the lIymphatick 
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Veſſels, unite with one another, 
and grow larger as they approach 
the Heart; yet they do not open 
into one common Channel, as 
the Veins do: For, ſometimes 
we find two, or three, or more 
Lymphaticks, running by one 
another, which only communi- 
cate by ſhort intermediate Ducts, 
and which unite, and immediately 
divide again, In their Progreſs 
they always touch at one, or two 
conglobate, or veſicular Glands, 
into which they diſcharge them- 
ſelves of their Lympha. Some- 
times the whole Lymphatick 
opens at ſeveral Places into the 
Gland, and ſometimes it ſends in 
only two or three Branches, whilſt 
the main Trunk paſſes over, and 
joins the Lymphaticks, which ariſe 
from the oppoſite Sides of the 
Glands, exporting again their 
Lympha to their common Re- 
ceptacles. Now, the Glands of 
the Abdomen, which receive the 
Lympbaticks from all the Parts it 
contains, as likewiſe from the 
lower Extremities, are the Glan- 
duls Inguinales, Sacra, Iliacæ, Lum- 
bares, Meſenterice, and Hepatice ; 
all which ſend out new Lympha- 
ticks, which pour their Contents 
into the Receptaculum Chyli, as 
thoſe of the Cheſt, Head, and 
Arms, do into the Ductus Thora. 
cicus, jugular and Subclayian 
Veins. Theſe Glands are round 
and ſmooth Bodies, about the 
Bigneſs of an Hazle-Nut, bigger, 
or leſſer, according to the Num- 
ber ot Lymphaticks they receive. 
Their Subſtance is membranous, 
which divides the whole Bulk into 
little Cells, which receive the 
Lymph from the Lymphaticks; 
and therefore, they are impro- 


ꝓetly call'd Glands, becauſe they 
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It's true, that their exporting 
Lymphaticks, communicating 
with their Arteries, do receive a 
Lymph from them; but this is 
done without the Help of conglo- 
bate Glands, as the lacteal Veins 
do with the capillary Arteries of 
the Guts: and the chief Uſe of 
theſe veſicular Bodies ſeems to 
be, that the flow moving Lym- 
pha may receive a greater Velo- 
city from the elaſtick Contraction 
of their membranous Cells, as 
well as from the new Lymph 
immediately derived from = 
Arteries, If the Lymph be chy- 
mically examined, it will be found 
to contain a great deal of Vola. 
tile, but no fixed Salt, ſome 
Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, and a 
little Earth, 

The Uſe of the Lymph may 
be gathered from the Conſidera- 
tion of the Parts into which it 
diſcharges itſelf, That which 
comes from the Head, Neck, and 
Arm, is thrown into the jugular 
and ſubclavian Veins, All the 
Lymphaticks, which the Parts in 
the Cavity of the Thorax ſend out, 
empty themſelves into the tho- 
racick Dutt, and the Lympha 
from all the reſt of the Body 
flows to the common Recepta- 
cle; ſo that there can be no 
Doubt, but that its chief Uſe is to 
dilute and perfect the Chyle be- 
fore it mixes with the Blood. 
Now the whole Lymph, which 
is ſeparated from the Blood, be- 
ing requiſite for this Uſe, it is 
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plain, that there could be ng. 
Glands in, the Abdomen appro. * 
r 
whole Lympb, but what muſt - 
great Share of 
the Blood, which paſſes thro the 


priated for the Separation 
have had a very 
Aorta, in order to Teparate ſo 


reat a Quantity of Lymph, But 
- Liver and Kidnies requiri 


likewiſe a great Quantity of Blood, 


and which could not be avoided, 
Nature choſe to ſeparate the 
Lymph from the Blood which 
goes to all the Parts of the Body, 
rather than appoint particular 
Glands for it in the Abdomen, 
which would have been more at 
hand, but would have robbed 
the other Parts of a large Quan- 
tity of Blood, and occaſioned a 
yery unequal Diſtribution of it. 


Lynceus, from Lynx, a Crea» + 


ture of a quick Sight; is uſed by 
ſome for a Collyrium to ſtrength- 
en the Eyes: and hence, alſo a 
Perſon is ſaid to be Lynceus, or 
Lynx-eyed, who hath a quick, 
ſtrong Sight. | ? 
Lypiria, or Leipiria, is us'd by 
ſome, for that Kind of burning 
Fever, which is more commonly 
called a Cauſus. 
Lyſſa xd, or xu, ſtrictiy 
ſignifies the Madneſs of a 
which is communicable by his 
Bite, but is more laxly applied to 
the Bite of any yenomous Crea- 


tures; Whence the Pulvis Anti- 
lyſus in the London Diſpenſatory- 
takes its Name, as being accounts 


ed good againſt ſuch Evils, - 
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& This Letter in Preſcription 
M. is frequently uſed to ſigni- 
ty an Handful, and is ſometimes 
alſo put at the End of a Recipe for 
Miſce, Mingle, or Mixtura, a 
Mixture, | 

Thus m. f. Julapium, ſignifies 
Mix, and make a Julep. 

Maceration, is an Infuſion ei- 
ther with, or without Heat, where- 
in the Ingredients are intended 
to be almoſt wholly diſſolv'd. 

Machaon, is the proper Name 
of an antient Phyſician, faid to 
be one of the Sons of Æſculapius; 
whence ſome Authors have fan- 
cy'd to dignify their own Inven- 
tions with his Name, as particu- 
larly, a Collyrium deſcrib'd by 
Scribonius, intitled 3 Ma- 
chaonis : And hence alſo, Medi- 
cine in general is by ſome call'd 
Ars Machaonia. 

Machine, from Machina, an 
Engine, is apply'd frequently to 
ſuch Contrivances, with which 
Surgeons aſſiſt their Operations 
chiefly in reducing diſlocated 
Bones, It is a Term in Mecha- 
nicks, where it is divided into 

| and Compound ; the firſt 
is the Balance, Leaver, exc, and 
the latter is made of the former, 
in an infinite Variety: hence 


o. 

Mac hinuls, a Diminutive of 

_— the ſame Word, is ſometimes 
'uſed by phyſical Writers to ex- 

preſs thoſe little Compoſitions, 

which are Parts of more com- 
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their peculiar Configuration, are 
deſtined to particular Offices. 
Thus in Anatomy, the various 
Textures, Combinations, a 
Decuſſations of the Fibres com- 
pounding the Muſcles, Nerves, 
or Membranes, often are ex- 
preſſed by this Term, 

Macrocephalus, from uareh; 
magna, great, and xe@gAt, Ca- 
put, the Head; is ſometimes uſed 
to lgnity a Head larger than na- 
tural. 

Macrocoſm, from the ſame as 
the firſt Part of the 9 
b , Mundus, the World; 
expreſſes the whole World, or 
viſible Syſtem. 

Macula, is applied by Phyſi- 
cians, to expreſs any Spots upon 
the Skin, whether thoſe in Fevers, 
or ſcorbutick Habits; ſome alſo 
uſe it for thoſe Marks, which 
breeding Women are apt to im- 
preſs upon a Child by Longing, 

Madefaction, is properly receiv- 
ing ſo much Moiſture, that a 
Body is quite ſoaked through by 
it; whence Madida is ſaid by 
ſome of-any thing made tender 
by Infuſion or Decoction. 

Madneſs. See Mania. 

Magia, ia, Magick, an- 
tiently expreſſed. only an uncom- 
mon Extent of Knowledge in na- 
tural Things; as the Diſtinction 
of Magician, Brachman, Druid, 
and Prophet, were aſcribed, by 
different Nations in the ſame 
Senſe, to Perſons ſuppoſed to 
excel in it; but Chymiſtry and 
nchu⸗ 


corrupted this Term, by calling 
in the Aſhſtance of ſome ſuperna- 
tural Power, and commonly that 
of an evil Spirit, for the obtain- 


ing ſuch Acquirements; and 
chiefly Paracelſus, Crollius, and 
Helmont, have treated it in this 
Manner, alledying much to. be 
done in Medicine by Magick, or 
Inchantment : and hence ariſe 


| likewiſe our modern Legends of 


Witchcrafts, and Exorciſms , 
which, it is to be feared, have 
not a little been encouraged by 
Prieſtcraft. 


Magyiſtery, is a Term made uſe, 
of by Chymiſts, to ſignify ſome - 


times a very fine Powder, made 
by Solution and Precipitationz as 
of Biſmuth, Lead, c. and ſome- 
times Reſins, and reſinous Sub- 
ſtances, as thoſe of Jalap, Scam- 
mony, c. but the moſt genuine 
Acceptation is to expreſs that Pre- 
paration of any Body, wherein 
the Whole, or moſt Part, is, by 
the Addition of ſomewhat, chang- 
ed into a Body of quite another 
Kind; as when Iron or Copper 
is turned into Cryſtals of Mars 
or Venus, c. But this Term is 
pretty much expunged, with. the 
reſt of the chymical Jargon: tho' 

Magiſterial Remedy, is ſome- 
times retained in the Cant of Em- 
piricks, more for its great Sound 
than any Significancy. 

Magma, expreſſes the Dregs 
or Reſiduum after Infuſion or 
Diſtillation, | 

Magna Arteria, the great Ar- 
3 5 the ſame as Aorta, which 


ee. 

Magnet, is a Load - ſtone, the 
wonderful Properties of which 
have greatly ., puzzled and em- 
ploy'd the Enquiries of many 
great Men; but their Opinions 
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ed by ſome who find their Ac- 
count more in Amuſement 2 
uſeful Knowledge: and ſome 
fect to explain or recommend, 
ſuch Terms, thoſe Remedies, 
for the Application and Opera- 
tion of which, they have no bet- 
ter Reaſons at * Wh 
Malacia, is a depray - 
tire, when ſuch hs are bn v4 
ed as are not proper for Food: 
but the Etymology of the Term 
ſeems doubtful, unleſs it be from 


andeayw, mollio, to ſoften, be- 


cauſe, too lax a Tone of the 
Stomach is generally the Occa- 


ſion of Indigeſtion, and, unuſual 


Cravings. 
Malanders, is the Name of a 
Diſtempec peculiar to Horſes. 
Malax, and \Malaxation, is 
moiſtening or ſoftening any hard 
Body, from ywardeors, jo, to 
ſoften, | | 
Malicorium, Mali Granati Co- 
rpm, is the Pomegranate Peel. 
Malignant, from Malignus, ſig - 
nifying ſuch a Diſeaſe as is great - 
ly aggravated, and is generally 
apply*d to ſuch Fevers as are E- 
pidemical or Infectious, and are 
attended with and Etup- 


tions of various Kinds, See Poijay. 


 Malleable, from Malen, 
Hammer, ſigniſies any thi 
that is capable 


of being ſpread 
by beating; and is a Quality poſ- 


ſeſs'd in the moſt eminent Degree 
by Gold, that being more ductile 
than any other Metal; and is o 


poſite to Friability or Brittleneſs, 
a particular Con- 

figuration of Parts, and in man 
Inſtances, is not unlike what is 


It depends u 


deſcribed under Fibre, which fee, 


Magnetical Vertues, are mach 
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Malleus, ſignifies a Hammer 

or Mallet, and is apply'd to one 
_ of the Bones of the Ear, for its 

Reſemblance thereunto. 
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Malleolus ; the lower Proceſſes 
of the Tibia and Fibula are both 
thus called, which together make 
the Ankle, 


' Mamme. See Breaſts, 
Mammiformis Proceſſus, the 
Breaſtlike Proceſs. Two Apo- 


phaſes of the Bones, in the back 
art of the Skull, are thus called, 
See Maſtoides, | 
Mandibula, the Jaw, See Max- 
illa. Hence. 
Mandibulares Muſculi, and 
Mandihoca, a poiſonous Root, 
which, when artifically prepared 
by the Braſilians, affords them 
both their Bread and Drink. 
Manducation, ſignifies the Ac- 
tion of the lower Jaw, in chew- 
ing the Food, and preparing it 
in the Mouth, before it is receiy d 
into the Stomach, | 
Manducatorii Muſculi, are the 
ſame as the Maſters, which ſee. 
© Mania, Madneſs : This is a De- 
lirium without a Fever; whence 
it is neceflary alſo to explain 
what a Delirium is. To which 
Purpoſe it is, therefore, proper to 
obſerve, that as often as the 
Species of Things, wherewith we 
have been acquainted, are hurri- 
ed together, we may be faid to 
dream; and thence in Sleep 
they are added with other Things, 
and variouſly confounded, from 
the manifold Repercuſſions of 
the animal Spirits, which ariſe 
from the Cauſe producing Sleep, 
and preſſing the Nerves ſo as to 


revert the Fluctuations of their 
Juice, A Delirium is therefore 


the Dreams of waking Perſons, 
wherein Ideas are excited without 
Order or Coherence, and the 


- 
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animal — are drove into ir- 
regular Fluctuations. It therefore 
the Cauſe, inducing a Delirium, 
be of that Nature, that it can 
excite Ideas or Motions of a con- 
ſiderable Impetus, without any 
Manner of Certainty or Order; 
ſuch a Delirium will be attended 
with Boldneſs and Rage, and 
violent Motions of the Body; 
that is, a Madneſs will be pro- 
duced, Now it is plain, that all 
the known Cauſes of this Diſt em- 
per give a greater Diſpoſition 
to the Blood for Motion, and. 
render it fluxile, but not conſifs 
tent and uniformly thick enough ; 
and therfore, that they diſpoſe Per- 
ſons likewile to continued Feversz 
ſince they occaſion the Blood to 
be thrown out of the Heart, 
with an increaſed Force, unleſs 
ſome other Cauſe intervenes, 
whereby the Efficacies of theſe 
are interrupted in diſpuling. the 
Blood into febrile Motions; and 
the Blood is ſo diſpoſed, as often 
as it can be rarefy'd into its mi» 
nuteſt Parts; that is, ſo uniform» 
ly rarefy'd, that it can eaſily with 
any Force, by the Motion received 
from the Heart, go into Parts di- 
Vilible at the Occurſions of thoſe 
Orifices, into which it ought to 
be diſtributed s for then the Co- 
heſion of the Parts, which can 
be but very ſmall, will not be any 
Obſtruction to the Increaſe and 
Propagation of the Blood's Ve- 
locity, But if it happens, that 
the efficient Cauſe, or the Heart, 
throws the Blood with a greater 
Force, or that the Blood can the 
more eaſily be propelled in any 
given Time; it will occaſion 
at the ſame Time that ſome 
Parts of the Blood be more 
nearly united, ſo as to form 


Molecule, conſiſting of cohering 
hs „ 
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Particles; which Moleculs will 
cohere to one another, and not 
ſo eaſily obey the Direction of 
the Heart's propelling Force. 
The Blood hereupon cannot be 
uniformly rarefy'd, nor enter ſo 
eaſily into the ſmall Orifices of 
the Veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel 
thro them; and therefore there 
will no Fever ariſe, but a Del- 
rium without a Fever, wherein 
the Heat of the Blood will be 
greater, and the Preſſure in the 
Brain uncertain : whence uncer- 
tain Recurſions of the Spirits, 
inordinate Undulations, confuſed 
Vibrations of the Nerves, and a 
remarkable Energy of Imagina- 
tion; whence will proceed Auda- 
city and Paſſion beyond meaſure, 
The Cure of this is in refrigerat- 


ing Diet, Evacuation, and eſpe- 


cially by ſtrong Emeticks and 
Catharticks. 

Manica Hippocratis, Hippocra- 
tes's Sleeve, which ſee. 

Manipulus, a Handful; is a 
Quantity often uſed in Preſcripti- 
on amongſt Phyſicians, and is 
generally marked thus, M. 

Manſorii Muſculi, from mando, 
to eat, the ſame as Maſſeters, 
which ſee. 

Mann Chriſti; the Hand of 
Chriſt: ſome fanciful Perſons 
have given this Name to Pearl- 
Sugar, from their Over-fondneſs 
for it as a Cordial. 

Maraſmodes, from Maraſmus, 
a Conſumption, and do. 
Forma, Shape ; is uſed by ſome, 
for ſuch Feyers as leave the Bo- 
dy greatly waſted. 

Maraſmus, from uaralyw, mar- 
ceſco; to grow lean; is for that 


Reaſori uſed for a e 
avhere Perſons waſte much of 


their Subſtance, 
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Marcaſite, ſome have uſed this 


Term only for Biſmuth; but it ie 


latterly made to ſignify in general 
all thoſe Minerals, which have 
ſome metalline Particles, in how 
little „ e ſoever, in their 
Compoſition. 

Marmalade, 

uinces, boil'd into a Conſiſtence 
with Sugar. It is ſub-aſtringent, 
and grateful to the Stomach. 

Marrow. All the Bones of the 
Body, which have any conſide- 
Ws Thickneſs, 1 either a 
arge Cavity, or they are | i- 
1 and full of little on 
both the one and the other there 
is an oleaginous Subſtance, call'd 
Marrow, contain'd in. pro 
Veſicles or Membranes, like the 
Fat. In the larger Bones, this 
fine Oil, by the gentle Heat of 


the Body; is exhal'd thro? the 


Pores of its ſmall Bladders,, and 
enters ſome narrow Paſlages, 
which lead to ſome fine Canals 
excavated in the Subſtance of the 
Bone, according to its Length; 
and from theſe other croſs Paſ- 
ſages (not directly oppoſite to 
the former, leſt they ſhould wea- 
ken the Bone too much in one 
Place) carry the Marrow ſtill fur- 
ther into more longitudinal Ca- 
nals placed nearer the Surface of 
the Bone. 
is, that the Marrow may ſupple 
the Fibres of the Bones, and ren. 
der them leſs apt to break. This 
Term, and Medulla, the Latys 
for it, are frequently us'd in a fi- 
gurative Senſe, to ſignify the In- 
ternals, or Principle of any 
Thing; as, the Marrow, by the 
Antients, was judg'd a main Prin- 
ciple of Lite. | 


Mars, denoted Mare 4 | 
ter &. —_—_ the Chymiſts, 1 
hy Iron, becauſe imagin'd - 
2 | 4 
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All this Contrivange. 
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undder the Influence of that Pla- 
net. Naturaliſts abundantly in- 
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form us concerning the Produc- 


tion of this Metal; and phbylical 
Writers ſufficiently prove how 
much it is preferable, for all me- 


dicinal Purpoſes, to Steel, which 
is only a more harden'd compact 
Iron, made ſo by Art; whereby 


it is render'd more unfit to yield 


thoſe Principles, or Parts, in Pre- 
paration, which the Phyſician re- 

uires to be drawn out. And be- 
cauſe this has ſo great a Share in 
Medicine, it is worth explaining 
by what manifeſt Properties this 


Metal comes to afford ſo much 


of Moment for ſuch Uſes, And 
to this bre aer, thus far in com- 
mon may be concluded, as from 
all other metalline Particles, That 
ſuch as can be mix'd with the 


Blood, and made Part of the cir- 


culating Fluid, muſt, of courſe, 


| by the neceſſary Laws of Motion, 
==" from their ſuperior Gravities, be 


of great Force to break their 


Way, where Particles of leſs 
„SGravities cannot get through: 
For, Mechanicks teach nothi 


more plainly, than that The Mo- 
menta of all Percuſſions are as the 
Reflangles under the Gravities and 


-Celerities of the moving Bodies. The 
more Gravity, then, a metalline 
Particle has beyond any 
Particles in the Blood, if their 
-Celerities are equal, ſo much the 
eater Wiil the Stroke of the me- 
.ralline Particle be againſt every 
Thing 
than of any other not ſo heavy; 
and therefore, will any Obſtruc- 
tions in the Glands and Capilla- 


other 


that ſtands in its Way, 


vies be ſooner remov'd by ſuch 
Particles, than by thoſe which are 


Jighter. This is a Way of reaſon- 
ng, that is plain to the meaneſt 
\ "Gapacity : and, altho” it may be 
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call'd Mathematical, a Name 
ſhocking to ſome in Phyſick; yet 
it has no Conjuration in it, unleſs 
to force Aſſent by Demonſtration. 
But, if Steel, or Iron, has this 
Property, by Vertue of the Soli- 
dity, and ſpecifick Weight of its 
Particles, in common with ſome 
other Metals; it has alſo ſome- 
what further of an Advantage of 
being a powerful De-obſtruent, 
from the Shape of its component 
Parts : For, both our Sight and 
Taſte convince us of their pointed 
angular Figure, eſpecially, if we 
view them in their Shoots into 
Cryſtals, in making the Vitriol, 
or Salt of Iron. For another Rea- 
ſon therefore, that is, the ſha 

and pointed Figures of the Par- 
ticles of Iron, will they be effi. 
cacious to cut their Way through 
many Hindrances : So that, upon 
a double Account, we ſee how 
this Metal deſery'd its Eſteem of 
being a noble De-obſtruent, W hat 
has * obſery'd likewiſe con- 
cerning Fermentation, or inteſtine 
Motion being increas'd by Par- 
ticles elaſtick, does alſo plainly 
account how this Medicine comes 
to heat the Blood: For, the Reſi- 
lition of an elaſtick Particle, upon 
its Occurſion againſt any Thing 
that ſtops it, contributes to in- 
creaſe another Kind of Motion in 
a circulating Fluid, than that which 
is parallel to the Axis of the Veſſel 
thro” which it is propell'dy and it 
is this mix'd Motion, upon which 
the Heat and Fluidity of the Blood 
depends. So that the chalybeate 
Particles being alſo elaſtick, they 
do heat, and thin the Blood, by 
promoting its inteſtine Motion, as 
well as help it thro” Paſſages, by 
increaſing its Weight m4 Force 
againſt them. 2 
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There is another obvious Pro- 
perty of Iron, and many of its 
Preparations, which we have ne- 
ver yet had tolerably accounted 
for; and that is, its Aſtringence 
in the Bowels, and its promoting 
of Urine : Which may, to ſome, 
at firſt Sight, ſeem to be different 
Effects from the ſame Cauſe. But 
this will not appear ſtrange, when 
we conſider its ſtyptick corruga- 
ting Taſte upon the Tongue,which 
cannot but ariſe from the Points 
and Angles of its Particles, When, 
therefore, it comes into the Bow- 
els, as often as thoſe Particles 
touch any of the Fibres of their 
inner Coat, thoſe Fibres, by the 
fame Mechaniſm, will contract; 
and ſo, by the Paſſage of a Cha- 
re thro' the Inteſtines, will 
they be gently drawn into ſuch 
Corrugations, as to retain their 
Contents longer, by the Paſſages 
being render'd ſtraiter. And, that 
theſe Medicines have this Effect in 
the Bowels, by this Means, is fur. 
ther evident, from the Twitches 
they give the Stomach ſometimes 
at their firſt Admiſſion, inſomuch 
as to draw it frequently into a ge- 
neral Contraction, and occaſion 
their Ejectment, by Vomit. 

Upon another Accountalſodoes 
Iron aſtringe in thoſe Parts, and 
that is, by hardening the Faces 
themſelves, hereby they are 
longer retain'd, In the crude Con- 


_ tents of the Bo wels there are —_— 


Particles gra\s and large in their 
Surfaces, wb.ich may be the fibrous 
Part of Foczd not digeſted enough 
to go off any other Way but by 
Stool. Now, theſe Filaments, * 
little Shreds, of Fibres, though 

themſelves inanimate, are capable 
in themſelves of Contraction, or 
rather Cot rugation, upon the Con- 


| ta@t and unpulſe of a ſharp-point- 
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ed Particle, as we ſee in Leather? 
Vellum, or any membranous 8ubb 
ſtances, how they will ſhrink up» * 
at the Contact of Particles of Fire- 
or any ſubtile Acid. So that, be- 
ſides hardening the Coats of tbe 
Inteſtines, the Particles of a cha- 
lybeate Medicine aſtringe; that br 1 
occaſion more conſiſtent, and | 
frequent Stools, by bardening the 
Contents of the Bowels, and ren- 
dering them more flow of Expul- 
ſion. But the Caſe is yery diffe- 
rent, when theſe Particles are. 
ftrain'd into a Fluid as fine as them» 
ſelves, and are propell'd in Canals 
with a great Velocity. The ſmart 
and frequently repeated Vibrations 
of an Artery prevent any ſuch 
Contact as was admitted of in the 
Bowels, and only ſerves to for- 
ward their Motions; ſo that they 
can do nothing here but go on 
with the Current, until their Force 
ſtrikes them thro* ſome ſecretaſ 
Outlet: but, by their Rapidity, ©» 
and more forcible Reſilitions up» 
on all Occurſions, they cannot, 
in this Scene, but greatly contris , 
bute to thin the Fluid, of which” 
they make a Part; and diſpoſe it 
more to ſupply the thinner Seere- 
tions, of which that by Urine is 
chief: As alſo does the Gravity 
of their Parts, ſo far as the circu- 
lating Force will admit its Influ- 
ence, more diſpoſe them to go off | 
that Way, as it does moſt of a-la«. ' 3 
line Nature, and ſuch as are a-kin” | 
thereunto. . 
After this, there can need but 
little to explain, how chalybeata © © 
Medicines anſwer ſo effectuall ß 
that known Intention of promo. * 
ting the menſtrual Diſcharges 3 
For, by beating the Blood, that 
is, rendering it more fwift and 
fluid, the Blood muſt take up more 


Room, and reſs harder int 
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againſt whatſoever oppoſes it, in- 


ſomuch as ſometimes to break the 


Veſſels themſelyes. And theſe 
Effects it is moſt likely to have, 
of breaking the Veſlils, where 
their Contortions or Obliquities 
are greateſt, in Proportion to their 
Capacities, and Diſtances from 


* 


the Heart. W hereſoever therefore, 


the Veſſels turn off neareſt to right 


Angles, and their Capacities are 
greateſt, at ſuch a Place the Blood 
1s moſt likely to break through : 
And ſuch is the Contexture of the 
uterine Blood-Veſlels.. . | 
- Marſupialis Muſculus, the ſame 
as Obturator Internus; which ſee. 
Martial, is ſometimes us'd to 


_ expreſs Preparations of Iron, or 


ſuch as are impregnated there- 


5 (262) 
* the Sides of the Veſſels; and, by 
Increaſing its Quantity of Impulſe, 
it alſo preſſes, or ſtrikes harder 


MA 
that are in its Middle, run in a 
Perpendicular: from their Origin 
to their Inſertion. 1 
Ma ſtication, or Chewing, is the 
Action whereby the Aliment is 
broke and divided into ſmall 
Pieces by the Teeth, and mixed 
with the Spittle or Saliva, in or- 
der to its being more eaſily di- 
geſted in the Stomach. And, 
Maſticatories, are ſuch Medi- 
cines as are intended for chewing, 
in order to evacuate more than 
ordinary by the ſalival Glands, 
Maſtoides from pas, Mamma, 
a Breaſt, or Dug, or Nipple, and 
-, Forma, Shape, are Pro- 
ceſſes ſo called from their Figure; 
and alſo for the ſame Reaſon. 
Mammillares, or Mammiformes, 
Mater tenuis, ſo called from its 
Thinneſs. See Pia Mater. | 
. Materialiſta, ſignifies a Drug- 


with; as the Martial Regulus of giſt, or any Perſon dealing in 


Antimony, . 
Maſſa, ſignifies Paſte, and is, 
therefore, apply'd generally to the 
Compoſitions out of which Pills 
are to be torm'd. It is likewiſe, 
in a figurative Senſe, apply'd to 
ſome Collections of Fluids, and 


A. - peri that of the Blood; 


or which it is frequently us'd. 

| Maſſeter, from tua L „man- 
duco, io chew; becauſe it is a 
Muſcle that helps to pull the Jaw 


" upwards in eating. It is. thick 
and ſhort, ariſing from the Zy- 


goma, and from the firſt Bone of 


the upper Jaw, and is inſerted in- 


= 


to the lower Edge of the lower 


Jaw, from its external Angle to 


its Middle. Its Fibres run in three 


Directions; thoſe from the Zy- 
oma obliquely to the Middle of 
* Jaw; and thoſe from the firſt 
e of the upper Jaw croſs the 
former, and run to the Angle of 
the lower Jaw; and the Fibres, 
khes 4 * „„ 6 _ 


Drugs; but is a Term not much 
uſed by late Writers. | . 
Matraſs, is the Name of a chy- 
mical Glaſs-Veſſel, made for Di- 
eſtion, or Diſtillation, being 
omewhat bellied, and riſing F. 
dually taper into à conical Fi- 
A 25 
Matrix, ſtrictly ſigniſies the 
Womb of a Female; See Genera- 
tion Parts of, proper to Women: 
But ſome chymical Philoſophers 
thence figuratively apply it to any 
Thing which gives Nouriſhment 
and Encreaſe to any Bodies; ſa 
the Earth is a Matrix to the Seeds 
ſowed in it, G. we 
Matter, or Body, is an impene- 
trable, diviſible, and paſſive 
Subſtance, extended in Le 
Bteadth, and Thickneſs.. This, 
when conſider'd in general, re- 
mains the. ſame in all yarious 
Motions, Configurations, and 
Changes of natural Bodies, being 
CC 


. 


capable of putting on all Manner 
of Forms, and moving accord- 
ing to all Manner of Directions 
and Degrees of Velocity. The 
Quantity of Matter in any Body, 
is its Meaſure, as to its abſolute 
Weight. 

Matter ſubtile, This is a Fig. 
ment of the Carteſians, to avoid 
the Inconveniences which they 
thought themſelyes incumber'd 
with, in allowing a Vacuum, for, 
that was what they thought Na- 
ture had an Abhorrence to; and 


Reſiſtance cannot ariſe from ity 
Gravitation; therefore, ſince no- 


thin : 
Lead, to which can be attributed 


its Power of Reſiſtance, but the * 


Quantity of Matter contain'd 
therein, that muſt be accounted 
the Cauſe of its Reſiſtance. Now, 
If two Bodies, which have 7 
Vantities of Matter, be moved ho- 


rixontally, in Directions oppoſite to 


one another, and meet with equat 
Velocities, they ſtop together, or the 
Moment of their Reſiſtance is equal 


becauſe, without this Refuge, they ſo that they muſt be equally heavy. 


had no other Way to account for 
Motron, and many Phenomena, 
upon the Suppoſition of a Pleni- 
tude, But, it is eaſy to ſhew their 
Miſtake therein: for, were there 
any ſuch Matter, and the Air full 
therewith, the Denſity of Air 
would be equal to the Denſity of 
Quick-ſilyer, and it would as much 
reſiſt the Motion of a Piece of I- 
ron downwards, as Quick-filyer 
itſelf; and therefore, could nei- 
ther Iron, or any other Body, fall 
through it, which is contrary to 
all Experience. But yet, to make 
this Matter more clear, it is worth 
taking Notice, that there is in 
every Body a Power of Reſiſtance, 
whereby, as much as poſſible, it 
preſerves itſelf in its preſent State 
of Reſt, or an uniform direct Mo- 
tion. By this natural Property, ĩt 
becomes a Difficulty, either to put 
a Body into Motion when at Reſt, 
or to ſtop it when in Motion. 
Hence we find, that a Sphere of 
Lead upon a Plane will, in ſome 
Meaſure, reſiſt being put into 
Motion: And whereas, a Motion 
arallel to the Horizon, towards 
the Eaſt, for Inſtance, is not op» 
ſite to that towards the Centre, 

e. its Gravitation, (for, a Body 
may be moy'd either Way) that 


Whence it follows, that ſuch Bo- 
dies are equally heavy, that have 
equal Quantities of Matter. And, 
if there be no Vacuities, all Bodies 
under equal Superficies (as for 
Inſtance, all Spheres of equal 
Diameters) will alſo contain equal 
© man of Matter; and there» 
re, from the foregoing, will be 
„ heavy; that is, a Sphere 
of Lead would be no heavier 
than a Sphere of Wood of equal 
Bigneſs, if there were no Vacus 
ities in the Sphere of Wood, 
which is contrary to all Experi- 
ence : and therefore, there can 
be no ſuch Thing, as a ſubtile 
Matter filling the Pores of all 
Bodies, | | 
Maturation, is moſt properly 
ſaid of the ripening of ak but, 


by. fome phyſical Writers, is ap- 
ply'd to the Suppuration of excre- 


mentitious or extrayaſated Juices 
into Matter, and differs from Con- 
coction or Digeſtion, which is tha 
raiſing to a greater Perfection the 
alimentary and natural Juices in 
their proper Canals, Medicines, 
thus procuring Maturation, are 

enerally call'd Ripeners, which 
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Maxilla inferior, the lower Jaw, 


is made of one Bone; the _—_—_ 
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elſe is in this Sphere of 


A 
- 


- Zygomaticus, 


of which at the Chin do not oſſify 
in Children, till they are about 
two Years old, It is compos d 
of two Tables, which are ptetty 
hard and ſmooth; but betwixt 
theſe Laming it is porous, and full 
of little Cayities. Its Figure re- 
ſembles the Letter U. At each 
Extremity it has two Proceſſes: 
The uppermoſt is call'd Corone; 
it is thin and broad at its Begin- 
ning, but it ends in a ſharp Point, 
which, paſſing under the Proceſſus 
as the Tendon of 
the crotaphite Muſcle inſerted in- 
tO it, The other, which is ſhorter 
and lower, has a round Head lin'd 
with a Cartilage, which is articu- 
Jated into the Sinus of the Os Pe- 
troſum; but, betwixt the Cartilage 
Which lines the Sinus, and that 
which covers the Head of this 
Proceſs, there is a Third, which 
adheres to the Ligamentum An- 
mulare, which ſurrounds this Ar- 
ticulation. The Motion of the 
Jaw ſide- ways, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in chewing, is much faci- 
litated by this looſe interveni 

Cartilage. The lower Edge of this 
Jaw is call'd its Baſis, and each 
End of it call'd the Angle of the 
lower Jaw. This Jaw has four 
Holes ; two on its Infide near its 
Proceſſes, and two on its Outſide 
near its Middle. By the internal 
Holes enter a Branch of the fifth 


2. Pair of Nerves, an Artery from 
the Carotids, and a Vein from the 


Jugulars, whoſe Branches are 
ſpread in the Roots of the Teeth, 
By the external Holes theſe ſame 
Veſſels paſs, and are diſtributed 
upon the Chin. It has alſo ſix- 


teen Sinus's into which the Teeth 


are ſer, ; a 
Maxilla ſuperior, the upper Jaw. 
The Bones of this Jaw are two, 


cemmon to it and the Skull, cal- 
. 5 , 3 * r. 
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led Os Mali, which ſee under 
Cranium; and eleven Tun; 
that is, five on each Side, and 
one in the Middle. They are 
join'd to the Bones of the Skull 
by the three common Sutures, 
and join'd to one another by a 
fine but true Suture, The firſt of 
the proper Bones is the Os Mali, 
or Zygoma, Which is of a trian- 
gular Figure. Its upper Side 
makes the lower and external 
Part of the Circumference of the 
Orbit, where it joins the Os Sphe- 
noides, Its internal Side joins the 
Os Maxillare, Its external has a 
long Proceſs, which, joining that 
of the Oſſa Temporum, forms the 
Proceſſus Zygomaticus. It joins the 
Os Frontis at the little Angle of 
the Eye. It is concave within, 
and ſticks out a little forwards, 
making the higheſt Part of the 
Cheek, The ſecond is the Os Ma- 
ximum, or Maxillare, ſo called, 
becauſe it is the principal Bone of 
this Part, and hath ſet in it all the 
Teeth of the upper Jaw. It is of 
a very irregular Figure, On its 
Inſide it joins the Os Mali. Its 
upper Sides make the lower and 
internal Part or Circumference of 
the Orbit. At its great Canthus 
it joins the Os T/nguis, and Frontis. 
The lower Side of the Os Naſi is 
join'd to it, Under the upper Lip 
it joins with its Fellow on the 
other Side, and both join'd to- 

ether make the fore and greateſt 

art of the Roof of the Mouth. 
It is very thin, and berween its 
two Lamina it has a large Cavity, 
which opens by a ſmall Hole into 
the Noſtrils, In its lower End it 
has ſixteen Sinus's or Sockets, in 
which the Teeth are ſet. It has 
a ſmall Hole, call'd Orbiter ex- 
ternus, in that Part of it which 
makes Part of the Orbit, through 
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which the Nerves of the fifth Pair 
which e from the Teeth paſs, 
Behind tie Dentes Inciſivi, where 
it joins with its Fellow, it has 
another which comes from the 
Noſtrils. The third is the Os Un- 
guis, It has a little thin Bone 
which lies in the great ag of 
the Orbit, and has a Hole in 
which the lachrymal Bag lies, 
There does not appear any good 
Reaſon for accounting this a Bone 
of the upper Jaw, becauſe it lies 
entirely in the great Angle of the 
Orbit; and there is more Reaſon 
to call it a Lamina of the Os ſpon- 
gioſum, than the Os planum, The 


fourth is the Os Naſt. This is a 


thin but ſolid Bone, which makes 
makes the upper Part of the Noſe. 
Its upper Part is join'd to the Os 
Frontis by the Sutura tranſverſalis. 
One of its Sides joins its Fellow, 
where they are ſupported by the 
Septum Narium. Its other Side 
joins the Os Maxillare. Upon its 
lower End the Cartilages of the 
Noſtrils are faſten'd. Externally 
it is ſmooth, but internally rough, 
The fifth Bone of the upper Jaw 
is the Os Palati. It is a {mall Bone 
almoſt ſquare, and it makes the 
poſterior Part of the Root of the 
Mouth. It is join'd to that Part 
of the Os Maxillare which makes 
the Fore-part of the Palate; it is 
alſo join'd to its Fellow, and to 
the Proceſſus Prerygodaus, It has 
a ſmall Hole through which a 
Branch of the fifth Pair of Nerves 
you to the Membrane of the Pa- 

te. The laſt is call'd the Vomer, 
and is ſituated in the Middle of 
the lower Part of the Noſe, It has 
a Cleft in its upper Side, in which 
it receives the lower Edge of the 
Septum Naſi. In its further End it 
receives a ſmall Apophyſis of the 
Os Sphenoides, and its Under-ſide 
joins the Os Pala. 
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Aqaxiulary Glands, See Mouth. 
Mean, expreſſes the Middle of 

any two Extremes, 
Meutus, a Paſlage, is us'd for 
any Outlet: as 


Meatus Auditorius, the Open- 
ing of the Ear; and 


Mealus Urinarius, the Paſſage 


of the Urine, exc, 
Mechanical, from Machina, 
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Engine; is a Term much of late® | 


introduced into Phylicks and Me- 
dicine, to expreſs a Way of rea- 
contormable to that which 
in the Contrivance, and 


is us" 
accounting for the 5 and 
Operations of any Machine. And 
this ſeems to have been the Re- 
ſult and Conſequence of rightly 
ſtudying the Powers of an human 
Mind, and the Ways by which it 
is only fitted to get Acquaintance 
with material Beings : For, con- 


ſidering an animal Body as a 


Compoſition out of the ſame 
Matter from which all other ma- 
terial Beings are form'd, and to 
have all thoſe Properties which 
concern a Phyſician's Regard, 
only by Vertue of its peculiar 
Make and Conftrufture ; it natu- 
rally leads a Perſon who truſts to 
proper Evidences in ſuch Affairs, 
to conſider the ſeveral Parts, ac- 
cording to their Figures, Contex- 
ture, and Uſe; either as Wheels, 
Pullies, Wedges, Leavers, Skrews, 
Chords, Canals, Ciſterns, Strain- 
ers, and the like; and through- 
out the Whole of ſuch Enquiries, 
to keep the Mind cloſe in View 
of the Figures, Magnitudes, and 
mechanical Powers of every Part 
or Movement, juſt in the ſame 


Manner, as is us'd to enquire into 


the Motions and Properties of any 
other Machine, For which Pur- 
poſe it is frequently found helpful 


to decypher, or picture out in Di- 


n, 


4 


we 
bes 


8 7 
wy * 


agrams, whatſoever is under Con- 


Ide ration, as it is cuſtomary in 
common Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions; and the Knowledge, ob- 
tain'd by this Procedure, 1s call'd 
Mechanical Knowledge : For which, 
ſiee Introduction to Sanctorius ex- 
plain'd. 

Mecha nicks, is a Science that 
ews. the Effects of Powers, or 


eig Forces, ſo far as they are 
= þply'd to 8 and theſe are 


on'd the Balance or Leaver, 

the Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, 
and the Skrew. The Principle 
upon which all theſe depend, as 
0 their Operation, may be un. 
derſtood by the following Pro- 
blem. 

Any Body, as A, with its Cele- 
rity C, being given; and alſo ano- 
ther Body as B: to find the Velocity 
neceſſary to make ihe Moment, or 

wantity of Motion in B, to be 
equal to the Moment of A, the 
given Body. TEE 
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Now, ſince the Moment of any 
Body is equal to the Rectangle under 
the Celerity aud the Quantity of 
Matter, (as in the Laws of Mo- 
tion, which ſee) ſay as B: A: C 
to a fourth Term, which will be c, 
the Celerity proper to B, ſo that 
its Moment ſhall be equal to that 
of A. And from hence it follows, 
that any Body, tho' ever ſo ſmall, 
may have a Moment equal to that 
of any other Body, tho" ever ſo 
great, which ſhall be moy'd with 
any given Celerity : Wherefore 
in any Machine or Engine, if the 
Velocity of the Power be made 
to the Velocity of the Weight, 
reciprocally as the Weight is to 
the Power ; then ſhall the Power 
always ſuſtain or move the 
Weight, Let AB be a Vectis or 
Leaver, whoſe Fulcrum is at C, 
and let it be moy'd into the Po- 
ſition of a c b. Now the Velo- 
city of any Point in the Leaver, 
is as the Diſtance from the Centre, 


Let the Point A deſcribe the Arch 
Aa, and the Point B the Arch 
Bb; then theſe Arches will be 
the Spaces deſcrib'd by the two 
Motions : but ſince the Motions 
are both made at the ſame Time, 
the Spaces will be as the Veloci- 
ties. But tis plain, the Arches A a 
And B 5 will be to one another as 


their Radu AC and CB, becauſe 


che Sectors 4 C @ and Beb are 


ſimilar: Wherefore the Veloci- 
ties of the Points A and B, are as 
their Diſtances from the Centre 
C, Q. E. D. 

Now, if any Powers are ap- 
ply'd to the Ends of the Leaver 
A and 3, in order to raiſe its 
Arms up and down, their Force 
will be expounded by the Perpen- 
diculars & 4 and b N; which be- 
ing, as the right Sines of the for- 

rw g mer 
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mer Arches b B and A, will be 
to one another alſo as the Radi 
Ac and c By wherefore the Velo- 
cities of the Powers are alſo as their 
Diſtances from the Centre, And 
ſince the Moment of any Body is 
as its Weight, or gravitating 
Force, and its Velocity conjunct- 
Iy; if different Powers or Weights 
are apply'd to the Leaver, their 
Moments will always be as the 
Weighis (or Powers) and their 
Diſtances from the Centre con- 
juntiy, Wherefore, if to the 
the ſame Leaver there be two 
Powers or Weights apply'd, re- 
ciprocally proportional to their 
Diſtances from the Centre, their 
Moments will be equal; and if 
they act contrarily, as in the Caſe 
of the Stilliard, the Leaver will 
remain in an horizontal Poſition, 
or the Balance will be in ÆAqui- 
librio, And thus 'tis eaſy to con- 
ceive, how the Weight of one 
Found may be made to balance 
a Thouſand, exc, And from hence 
'tis plain, that the Force of the 
Power is not at all increas'd by 
Engines, but only the Velocity of 
the Weight, in either lifting or 
drawing, is ſo diminiſh'd by the 
Application of the Inſtrument, 
that the Moment of the Weight 
may not be greater thanthe Force 
of the Power. Thus, for Inſtance, 
1 Force can elevate a Pound 
eight with a given Velocity, 
'tis-impoſlible by any Engine to 
effect that the ſame Power ſhall 
raiſe two Pound Weight with the 
ſame Velocity; but tis poſſible 


. by an Engine to raiſe two Pound 


Weight with half the Velocity, 
and 10009 Times the Weight with 
77557 0 the former Velocity. As 
the Skrew is alſo nothing but a 
Wedge driven with a Leaver, its 
Power may be in the ſame Man- 
1174 15 AR. d. ard 4 5» 


ner calculated, as likewiſe all 83 J 


other Powers, from their Affin 

ties hereunto: And an ablolute 
Neceſſity there is of grow ne oe 
general Notions of theſe Things, 
to underſtand the mechanical Con- 
ſtructure of an human Body, and 
more particularly, what Power 
the Limbs have in Motion by Ver- 
tue of the different Shap 
Inſertions of their Muſcles, | 
are exactly reducible to the Aﬀec- 
tions of theſe Principles. | 

Mechanical Affections, are fuch' 
Properties in Matter or Body as 
ariſe from its Figure, Bulk, and 
Motion : And : 

Mechanical Cauſes, are us'd in 
the ſame Senſe : And . 

Mechanical Solutions, are Ac» 
counts of Things upon the ſame 
Principles, 

Moaconium, from puirer, Papas. 
ver, a Poppy, is properly the con- 
dens'd Juice of Poppies, or Q- 
pium: but it is us'd alſo for the 


Excrements of a Fetus which ad- 


here to the Inteſtines after Birth," 


becauſe they have been imagin'd 
to have ſome Reſemblance to O- 


pium in Colour, | 
Mediana, a Vein of the Cubit 
is thus call'd from its Situation in 
the Middle between the Cephalick, 
and Baſilick, : 
Medianum, or 


Mediaſtinum, quaſi medio ſtare, 


to ſtand in the Middle, This is a 
double Membrane, form'd by the 
Continuation of the Pleura, which 
comes from the Sternum, 


viding the Cavity in two, It con- 


tains, in its Doublings, the Heart 


in its Pericardium, the Vena Cava, 


the OEſophagus, and the ſtoma. 
chick Nerves. The Membranes of 
the Mediaſtinum are finer and 


[4 *. 


be 


and 
hich © 


and 
goes ſtrait down thro* the Middle” 
of the Thorax to the Vertebre, di- 
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thinner than the Pleura, and they 
have a little Fat. The Mediaſti- 
num receives Branches of Veins 
and Arteries from the mamillary 
and diaphragmatick, and one 
proper call'd Mediaſtina : Its 
Nerves come from the ftoma- 
chick; it has alſo ſome Lympba- 
ticks, which open into the tho- 
racick Duct. The Mediaſtinum 
divides the Thorax into two Parts, 
to the End that one Lobe of the 
Lungs may officiate, if the other 
be hinder'd by a Wound on the 
other Side. Sometimes there is a 
Matter contain'd betwixt its Mem- 
branes immediarely under the 
Sternum, which may occaſion the 
trepanning of this Place. 
_ Mediaſtinum Cerebri, is the ſame 

as Septum tranſverſum, which ſee. 

Medicaſter, a falſe Pretender to 
the Knowledge of Medicine; the 
ſame as Quack. 

Medicament, the ſame as | 

Aedicinez the ordinary Uſe of 
this Term needs no Explanation : 
but it is alſo frequently us'd to ex- 
preſs the whole Art of Healing, 
and includes all the Parts belong- 


ing thereunto. By the Schools it 


is divided into, 1. Phyſ#ologia ; 
2. Pathologia; 3. Semeiotica; 4. Hy- 
gieina; 5. Therapeutica : Which ſee 


under their reſpective Names. 


A general Idea of the Opera- 
tion of Medicines Dr. Keil has 


given, in his Account of Animal 


Secretion, to the following Effect. 
A few different Sorts of Particles, 


variouſſy cbmbin'd, will produce 


great Variety of Fluids; ſome 


may have one Sort, ſome two, 


AD 

e 
ey 
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ſome three or more; and perhaps 
the aqueous Fluid is the common 


- Baſe of all Secretions. If we ſup- 


. them 4, 6, c, d. e, their ſeyeral lating Faculty, whereby the op 
8 | i gi a 


= pots only five different Sorts of 


rticles in the Blood, and call 


— - « 


+ 


FE 
Combiaations, without varying 


the Proportions in which they are 
mix'd,. will be theſe following; 
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but whether more or leſs, need 
not be determin'd. No Theory 
of Secretion has hitherto been 
able to give any tolerable Account 
of the Operation of ſuch Medi- 
cines as promote Evacuation. For *, 
if the Humours are equally mix'd 
with the Blood, that is, if the 
Blood is in every Part of the Body 
the ſame, and its Particles are not 
more apt to form certain Hu- 
mours, in ſome certain Parts of 
the Body than in others; or if 
they are not forced by the Power 


of ſome Medicine to form ſuch 


Humours ; then the Quantities of 
Humour, ſeparated in equal Times, 
will always be as the Velocity of 
Blood: but the Velocity of the 
Blood is doubled by any Medicine, 
and never tripled by the moſt acute 
Fever. The Quantity of Humours, 
however drawn off by evacuating 
Medicines, is often twenty Times 
greater than the natural Quantity; 
and therefore upon Suppoſition 
that the Humours are every where 
equally mix d with the Blood, the 
Operation of evacuating Medi- 
_—_ can never be accounted 
or. 

Though this Argument has the 
Strength of a Demonſtration, yet 
there are ſome who explain the 
Operation of purgative and other 
evacuating Medicines by a ſtimu- 


— 
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out, but the obſtruct 


forced 
Canals 
open'd, and the Motion of the 
Blood quicken'd, But tho* ſuch 
a Power be allow'd, it would re- 
main to be explain'd, why certain 
Medicines do only ſtimulate cer- 
tain Glands? For it is evident, 
that evacuating Medicines have 
me other Power beſides that of 
ueezing out ſtagnant Juices, 
becauſe, when they are all ſqueez'd 
out, they ſtill evacuate as much, 
if they are repeated, as they did 
before; as is plain by continuing 


Juices are not on 


a Salivation for many Days, 8 
tha# 


condly, We cannot ſup 

all Bodies have every-where, and 
at all Times, Juices ſtagnating; 
but theſe Medicines conſtantly 
2 their Effects, more or 


leſs, at all Times, Thirdly, If 


the Veſſels be ſuppos'd to be ob- 
ſtructed, an evacuating Medicine 
could but double the Quantity 
that was evacuated before it was 
taken. Fourthly, If theſe Medi- 
cines operate only theſe Ways, 
then in an healthful Body, where 
there were no Obſtructions, the 
would have no Effect at all. Fifth- 
ly, If the removing Obſtructions 
were the Cauſe of a greater Quan- 
tity evacuated, then the Evacua- 
tion ſhould till * in 2 
ter ee, than before t 
— Ton remov'd; where- 
as in Fact we conſtantly find it 
leſs, as the Medicine works off. 
Sixthly, Tho“ a Medicine by ſti- 
mulating a Veſlel ma cken 
the Motion of Fluid in that Veſle], 
yet it can. never increaſe the Quan- 
tity of Fluid running through it 
in equal Spaces of Time, becauſe 
it quickens the Motion of the Fluid 
only by contracting the Veſſel; 


and therefore, the faſter the Fluid 


is made to run thro? the Veſſe], 


* 


ing greater, That a. Stimulus 
cauſes the Part upon which it acts 
to contract, is Matter of Fact, and 


that purgative Medicines do ſti- 


mulate the Bowels; but likewiſe 
it may perhaps be ſaid they ſti- 
mulate the Heart and Arteries, 
and increaſe their Force, ſeei 

they not only quicken but rai 

the Pulſe: So that a greater Quan- 
tity of Blood is ſent to the Glands 
of the Guts. This may be grant- 
ed, but not that it is the principal 
Action of purgative Medicines, 
becauſe that by the ſame Force 
a greater Quantity of Blood is 
ſent to all the other Glands of the 
Body, whoſe Fluids are not how- 
ever ſenſibly increas'd; and the 
Glands of the Inteſtines receive a 
leſs Quantity in Proportion than 
any others, becauſe they cannot 
be ſo much dilated by the greater 
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Force of the Blood, as others 


y which are not ſo much ſtimulated 


by the Medicine. * 
There are others who will have 
evacuating Medicines endu'd with 


an attenuating Quality, by which 
| . q * 


they diſſolve all the Coheſſons 
the Particles of the Blood, and 
ſet the ſeveral Humours at Liber- 


to paſs through their pro 
Go fab but if theſe Mel py 


. 


* 


icines © 


have a Power univerſally to dif- 


ſolve all the Cobeſi 
Blood, then every ev 
dicine would 
rently increaſe. the Quantity of 
every Secretion : Mercury would 
as conſtantly purge as falivate, 


ng Me- 


and Nitre promote Heng 3 
ut this, * 


as well-as it does Urine z 
is repugnant to Experience. 


they 


* 


of the 


* 


* * 


* 
* * 


* 


e 7 1 * 
the leſs Hluid the Orifice of the 
Veſlel admits: and conſequently, 
after the Veſſel is contracted 'by 
the ſtimulating Medicine, the Se- 
cretion will be leſs inſtead of be- 
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this is but ſetting certain Particles 
at Liberty to paſs chro' their pro- 
E Glands, which were not ſo 


efore, and is a preparing the 


Humours, in order to increaſe 
2 ol Secretion. Eva- 
cuating Medicines muſt, therefore, 


have a Power to affect ſome Par- 


ticles, and not others, that is, to 
repel ſome, and attract, retain, 
and alter others; and this is what 
may be affirm'd to be in all Me- 
dicines, and is what a thouſand 


— — GN. ce a: * 
© they have a Power to diſſolve cer- 
tain Coheſions, and not others, 


tity of any Secretion, Thus, ſup. 
poſe the Humour which paſſeth 
thro” the Glands of the Inteſtines 
to be compos'd of three or four ſe- 
veral Sorts of Particles; that Me- 
dicine which will eaſily cohere to 
thoſe Particles, and cohering in- 
creaſe their mutual Attractions, 
ſo as they unite in greater Num- 
bers, at or before they arrive gt 
the Inteſtines, than they wo 
have done, if the Medicine had 
not been given, muſt neceſlari 
increaſe the Quantity of Humour 
which paſſeth thro' the Glands of 


chymical Experiments demon- che Inteſtines, if the Quantity of 


ſtrate. 

The ſeveral Humours then be- 
ing form'd by the different Cohe- 
ſion of the Particles of Blood, the 


Quantity of Humour, ſecern'd by 


any Gland, muſt be in a Propor- 
tion compounded of the Propor- 
tion, that the Number of the Par- 
ticles, cohering in ſuch a Manner 


as is proper to conſtitute the Hu- 
» mour Which paſſes through the 


Gland, bears to the Maſs of Blood, 
and of the Proportion of the 
Quantity of Blood that arrives at 
the Gland, And hence it follows, 
that where there is a determinate 
Quantity of a certain Humour to 
be ſeparated, the Number of Par- 


| ticles, proper to compoſe the fe- 
Feern'd 


1 


Liquor, 
cally proportional to the Quanti 


of Blood that arrives at the Gland: 
And therefore, if the Quantity of 
Becretion is to be increas'd, the 


ber of Particles is to be in- 


Cireas'd; i the Secretion is to be 
lleſſen'd, the Number of Particles, 


. o 
ce 


- on, Medicines, therefore which 


er for ſuch a Secretion, is to 
eſſen'd in the ſame Proporti- 


Tan alter the Coheſions and Com- 


lood which arrives at the Glands 
is not diminiſh'd in the ſame Pro- 
portion, as the Number of Par- 
ticles is increas'd, After the ſame 
Manner do Diureticks, Sudori- 
ficks, and Medicines which pro- 
mote all other Secretions, ope- 
rate, | 
Why increaſing the Quanti 
of ſome Secretions ſhould dimi- 
niſh that of others, is not eaſy ro 
explain upon any other Foot: 
For it the Blood be equally mix'd 
in every Part of the Body with all 
the Humours which are ſeparated 
from it; that is, if the Mixture of 
the Blood is every-where alike, 
ſo that every Humour bears the 
ſame Proportion to the reſt of the 


muſt be recipro- Arterial Blood, in one Part ot the 


Body that it does in another ; and 
if eyery Humour has its own pro- 
per Gland thro' which it is ſepa- 
rated, then what is ſeparated by 


one Gland is not ſubſtracted from 


another, and conſequently does 


not diminiſh the Quantity of Hu- 


mour which flows to this other, 
but does, indeed, rather increaſe 
the Quantity of this other Secreti- 
on: For the more anyoneHumour 


binations of the Particles, can ei- is carry'd off, the greater 


ther increaſe or diminiſn the Quan portion any other, remaining jw. 


the 


- 


* 
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the Blood, bears to the remain- 
ing Blood; and therefore, the 
more any one Secretion is in- 
creas'd, the more all the reſt 


ſhould be inereas'd likewiſe, But 
if all the Humours Are compos'd 


by a Combination of a few diffe- 
rent Sorts of Particles, then the 
more apt theſe Particles are to 
run into any one Sort of Combi- 
Mon, the leſs all other Combi- 
nations muſt be; and conſe- 
quently the increaſing any one 
Secretion muſt neceſſarily dimi- 
niſh the Pony of all others; 
but moſt eſpecially of that which 
has the moſt of the ſame Sort of 
Particles. 

Medicinal Days, ſuch are ſo 
call'd by ſome Writers, wherein 
no Criſis or Change is expected, 
ſo as to forbid the Uſe of Medi- 
eines, in order to wait Nature's 
Effort, and therefore require all 
Aſſiſtance from Art to help for- 
ward, or prepare the Humours 
for ſuch a Criſis: but it is moſt 
properly us'd for thoſe Days, 
wherein Purging, or any other 
Evacuation, is molt conyeniently 
comply'd with. 

Medicinal Hours, are thoſe 
wherein tis ſuppos'd that Medi- 
cines may be taken to the greateſt 
Advantage, commonly reckon'd 
in the Morning faſting, about an 
Hour before Dinner, about four 
Hours after Dinner, and going 


to Bed; but in acute Caſes the i 


Times are to be govern'd by the 
Symptoms, and Aggravation of 
the Diſtemper. 5 
Meditullium, is that ſpongy 
Subſtance between the two Plates 
of the Cranium, and in the Inter- 
ſtices of all laminated Bones. 
Medium, ſignifies that peculiar 
Space or Regioh through which 
Bodies move, as Air, Water, Cc. 
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And whatever Denſity or Tena- , 
city there is in the Parts of the 


Medium, whereby Bodies moving 
in it are retarded or ſtopp'd , is 
call'd the Reſiſtana is he Medium. 


This Dr. Wallis has aſſerted to be 


always as the Square of the Yelo- 
city of the moving Body; bM in 
a very denſe Medium, it muſt be 
in a leſs Ratio. For in the lormet 


Computation it is conſider'd;that, | 
by the Action of a ſwift Body, 


there is communicated to the 
ſame Quantity of the Medium 2 
greater Motion in Proportion to 
that greater Velocity, As to the 
different Reſiſtanees reſulting 


from the different Figures of 
moving Bodies, thro” the ſame _ 
Medium, they are too various to 


be here recited z for which, there- 
fore, conſult the Workg of Mathe- 
maticians on that Head. See alſo 
Projectils. | * 
Medius Venter, the middle Ven- 
ter, is the Breaſt, or Thorax. 
Medulla, Marrow; which ſee. .. 
Medulla Cerebri, is the white 


ſoft Part of the Brain, coyer'd. - 


on the Outſide with the cor= 
tical Subſtance, 
more dark or aſhy Colour, See 
Brain. "2344 

Medulla Oblongata, is that Part 
within the Skull which is the be- 
ginning of the ſpinal Marrow; it 
is about three or four Inches in 
Length within the Skull, and then 
it 2 to the Os Satfum, 


through the Hole of the hinder * 


Part of the Heack and the Verte. 
bre: It ſends out ten Pair of 
Nerves to the Cheſt, he Abdo- 
men, and the Limbs. This is 
accounted the common Senſory, 
or Seat of Senſation, whereunto 
all the Impreſſions made upon the 
Nerves, by external Objects, are 
return'd, | 
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Marrow, is the Continuation of 


the Medulla Oblongata without the 
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Skull, and which, paſſing through 
all the Vertebre ot the Back, ends 
in the Os Sacrum. It is the Origin 
of moſt of the Nerves of the 
Tri of the Body, ſending out 
thirty Pair on each Side to the 
Limbs, to the great Cavities, and 
other Parts. By a nice Hand it 


may be ſever'd into many ſmall 


Fibres, which my be trac'd u 
to its Original, the Medulla Ob- 
longata. N ä 
Medullary Oil. The finer and 
more ſubtile Part of the Marrow 
of the Bones is thus call'd. Dr, 
Clopton Havers, in his Ofteology, 
ſays, It paſſes not into them by 
Ducts, but by ſmall Pores form'd 
into the Veſicles or Glandules, 
which are conglomerated into 
diſtin& Lobules, contain'd in ſe- 
'veral | Membranes inveſting the 
whole Marrow; all which Veſicles 
or Bags are propagated from the 
outward Coat of the Arteries; 
and by which it paſſes from one 
to another, till it arrives at the 
Sides or extreme Parts of the 
Bone. That Part of it, which is 
ſupply*d to the Interſtices of the 
Joints, goes into them by Paſ. 
ſages, penetrating thro' the Bone 
into thoſe Cavities, and form'd 
for that End. The Uſe of this 
Oil is either common to all the 
Bones, whoſe Temper it preſerves 
and keeps from being too brittle; 
or more peculiar for the Joints, 
where it is very ſerviceable, 
1. To lubgicate the Bones at their 


Extremities, that they may move 


more eaſily and free. 2. To keep 
the Ends of the articulated Bones 
from growing hot with Motion. 
3. To preſerve the Joints from 


wearing by Attrition, and rubbing 
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Medulla Spinalis, or the ſpinal 


againſt one another. And, 4. To. 
preſerve the Ligaments of the 
Joints from Dryneſs and Rigidity; 
and lubricate thoſe Parts which 
ſlide upon the Bones and ke 
the Cartilages, which are join” 
to them, flexible. 

Megales, aang, great; is 
prefix'd to Ln 7 Things which 
exceed their common Bulks, 
Megalophonos, utyanipor@r, to 
one who hath a large Voice; and 
Megaloſplanchnos,usy anomaly 1 
„G, by Hippocrates to one 2 


hath Viſcera preternaturally large. 


Melanagogues, are ſuch Medi- 
cines as are ſuppos'd particularly 
to purge off black Choler; from 
udras, niger, black, and 4%; 
duco, to lead: but there is no 
ſuch Diſtinction of Choler now 
much regarded, and conſequently 
this Term is bur little us'd, 

Melancholy, from pies, niger, 
black, and xond, Bilis, Choler; 
thus call'd, becauſe ſuppos'd to 
proceed from a Redundance of 
black Bile : but it is better known 
to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid a Blood, which permits 
not a Sufficiency of Spirits to be 
ſeparated in the Brain to animate 
and invigorate the Nerves and 
Muſcles. Its Cure is in Eyacua- 
tion, neryous Medicines, and 
powerful Stimuli. | 

Meliceris, from u, Mel, Ho- 
ney; is a Tumor inclos'd in a 
Cyftis, and conſiſting of Matter 
like Honey : It gathers without 
Pain, and gives Way to Preſſure, 
but returns again. Ir is to be 
cur'd by warm Diſcutients, 

Meloſis, pwinegt, is a Term 
which trequently occurs in 2 5 
crates, de Capit. Vulner. for that 
Search into Wounds which is made 
by Surgeons with the Specillum or 
Probe, And, 1 
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| | — 
Melotis, undwris, is us'd for the 
leſſer Specillum, and often for that 
articular Inſtrument contriv'd to 
earch or cleanſe theEar with more 
commonly call'd Auriſcalpiam. 
Mellago, was formerly much 
us'd for any Juice or Liquid that 


was boil'd up to the Conſiſtence 


of Honey, 

Membrane. This is a Web of 
ſeveral Sorts of Fibres interwoven 
together for the covering and 
wrapping up ſome Parts. The 
Fibres of the Membranes give 
them an Elaſticity, whereby the 
can contract and cloſely graſp 
the Parts they contain, aad their 
nervous Fibres give them an ex- 
quiſite Senſe, which is the Cauſe 

ot their Contraction; they can, 
therefore, ſcarcely ſuffer theShar 
neſs of Medicines, and are Aich. 
cultly united, when wounded. In 
their Texture there is a Number 
of ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
an Humour fit for moiſtening the 
Parts which they contain. By rea- 
fon of the Thickneſs and Tranſ- 
arency of the Membranes, the 
* of the Blood- Veſ- 
ſels are more apparently to be 
ſeen in them than in any other 
Part of the Body; here the in- 
numerable Diviſions, Windings 
and Turnings, ſerpentine Pro- 
greſſions, and frequent Inoſcula- 
tions, not only of Veins and Ar- 
teries together, but alſo of Veins 


with Veins, and Arteries with Ar- poſe 


Embroidery and delicate Net- 
work covering the whole Mem- 
brane. Nor is Nature always con- 
ſtant to the ſame Diſpoſition, but 
delights in Variety here, as well 
as in the Diſpoſition of the 
Branches and Leaves of Plants 
and Trees, Thoſe that cover the 
| ſolid Parts are properly call'd 
* BN * Nembranes; and they have their 
| . 
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Pleura, that which is in the The- 


Veſſels, as the Valves ſt 
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particular Nimes, as the Peritos 
uaum, which wraps up all that is 
contain'd in the Abdomen; the 


rax; the Perioſleum, the Bones; 
and the Pericardium, the Heart. 
Thoſe which form the Coats of 
Veſſels, and which contain dhe 
Humours, as thoſe of the Veins 
and Arteries, Stomach, Bladder, 
Inteſtines, Teſticles, c. are call'd 
Tunicles or Coats: and thoſe 
which cover and embrace the 
Brain, as the Dura Mater, and 
the Pia Mater, are call'd Meninges. 
Ot all theſe Kinds of Membranes, 
ſome are thin, and ſome are 
thick; and the ſame Membrane; 
is thick in ſome Places, and thing 

in others, as in the Membran@&% 
Adipoſa, which is thicker in thaw 
Neck than in any other Part obts:”” 
the Body. The Uſe of the Meß 
branes is to cover and wrap 
the Parts, and ſtrengthen them j 
to ſave them from external In- 

juries; to preſerve the natural 
Heat; to join one Part to ano- 

ther; to ſuſtain ſmall Veſſels, 

and the Nerves which run thro“ 

their Duplicatures; to ſtop the re- 
turning of the Humours in their 

the re- 

tnrning of the Blood in the Veins: l 
and Heart; of the Chyle in tha 
Lacteals and thoracick Du; and 
of the Lympha in the lymphatick 
Veſſels. By the Membrana Adi- 

a is moſt commonly underſtood 
that Part of it only which lies 
next the Fleſh, and which con- 
tains but little Fat in its Cells; 
and therefore, appearing more 
membranous than the reſt, is ſaid 
to be the Baſis of the Cellule A- 
dipoſa. And even ſome Part of 
this hath been taken by Anato- 
miſts for the Membrana. Carnoſa; 
on the Account of its Redneſs 
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For here the Blood - Veſſels lie very 
thick, the Veſicles not being 
diſtended with Fat. Anatomiſts 
do generally aſſert, That there is 
a Membrana communis Muſculo- 
rum, being led into that Miſtake 
by * Aponeuroſis of ſeveral 

Muffles ; whereas upon ſtricter 
Obſervation, there is no ſuch 
Thing to be found. The Mem- 
brana propria Muſculorum is that 
which immediately covers all and 
every one of the Fibres of a 
Muſcle, and is cloſely tack'd to 
them. There is another call'd 
Memt rana communis Vaſculorum, 
Which is a thin Membrane, and 
accompanies almoſt all the Veſ- 
ſels of the Body. All theſe Mem- 
branes receive Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves from the Parts which 
are neareſt to them. 

Membrana Adipoſa: See the 
* and Adipoſa Mem- 
errand ; 

MNembrana Carnoſa, the ſame 
as Panniculus Carnoſus. 

Membrana communis Muſculo- 
rum. See Membrane. 

Membrana Propria Muſculorum. 
See Membrane. 

Membrana Tympani, See Ear. 

Membrana Urinaria, the ſame 
as Allantois; which ſee. 

Membranoſus Muſculus, is a 
Muſcle of the Leg, ſo call'd from 
the large membranous Expanſion 
it is continu'd with, incloſing all 

the Muſcles of the Tibia and Tar- 
* ſus; whence it is alſo call'd Faſcia 
lata. It hath a ſharp fleſhy Be- 
ginning from the Fore-part of the 
Spine of the Os Ilium, between 
the Origination of the Sartorius 
and tendinous Beginning of the 
Gluteus magnus; and being di- 
lated to a fleſhy Belly, which fills 


the Interſtice made by the firſt 


of the two laſt nam'd Muſcles 
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and upper Part oſ the Rectus and 


Fore - part of the Glut aus mediut, 
in its oblique Deſcent becomes 
tendinous, four Fingers Breadth 
below the great Trochanter, 
whence it paſſes directly over N 
Vaſtus externus to its proper Ter- 
mination, at the ſuperior Appen- 
dix of the Fibula: but in its Pro- 
greſs thither, it is conjoin'd with 
the tendinous Expanſion ot the 
Gluteus maguus, which ariſeth 
from the Spine of the Iium, 
covering the external Part of the 
Glutæus medius, and all the ex- 
ternal Muſcles of the Tibia, as 
thoſe of the Thigh-bonez and 
deſcending over the Patella, com- 
prehends all the Muſcles of the 
Tarſus, and joins with the Liga- 
wentum Annulare, which retains 
the Tendons of the Toes and 
Feet, When this Muſcle acteth, 
the Leg and Thigh are drawa 
outwards. | 
Membrum, a Member, or Limb, 
Memory, is that Faculty where» 
by the Mind repeats Things re- 
ceiv'd by former Senſations; or 
is the calling to Mind known and 
paſt Things : as when we con- 
ceive Heat or Light, Sweet or 
Bitter, c. when the Object is 
remov'd; and it is in a Manner 
the Store-Houſe of our Ideas. 
Many Philoſophers, as well as 
Phyſtcians, have been at great 
Pains to give ſome intelligible 
Account of this Power, but with- 
out any further Succeſs than to 
puzzle themſelves and others 
more than they were before. 
Menagogues, are ſuch Medicines 
as promote the Flux of the Aen- 
ſes. | 
Mendoſus, is us'd by ſome in 
the ſame Senſe as Spurius or Ille- 
gitimus ; as Mendoſs Coſte, and 
Mendeja Sura, | | 
* N MJ 
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Meninglophylax, is an Inſtru- 
ment us'd in Wounds of the 
Head, largely deſcrib'd by Celſus, 
but more accurately,,, With its 


Uſe, by Scultetus, Arm. Chirurg. 


Part I. Tab. 2. Fig. 10. Gorraus 
takes Notice of ſomewhat like it, 
under the Name Vectis, the fame 
as the Mochlion of the Greeks. 
Meninx, or Meninges. See Brain 
and Membrane. | | 
Menſes. Theſe are the Monthly 
Evacuations of Women from the 
Uterus; and is as nice an Affair 
rightlyt9 underſtand, as any Thing 
that concerns the human Mecha- 
niſm, In order hereunto there- 
fore, beſides what was ſaid be- 
fore under Generation- Parts of, pe- 
culiar to Women, which ſee; it 
may be neceſſary further to ob- 
ſerve, 1, That the Vagina, or 
Paſſage to the Womb in Women, 
as well as the whole Body, is per- 
pendicular to the Horizon,where- 


as ih all Brutes it is in a parallel 


Situation, 2, That the Membrane 
covering the Womb on the In- 
ſide, as well as the Vagina, and 
into which there are diffus'd a 
great Number of Veins and Ar- 
teries, is very thin, and without 
Fat; ſo that theſe Veſſels are leſs 
guarded than in other Parts, where 
they are inclos'd with Muſcles 
and Fat. 3. That the Blood- 
Veſſels in this Part are prodigi- 
ouſly numerous, and particularly 
in the Womb; where alſo their 
large Ramifications inoſculate 
with one another, the Arteries 
„with the Arteries, and the Veins 
with the Veins; and likewiſe the 
Branches of one Side of the Womb 
with thoſe on the other, which 
meet not one another in ſtrait 
Lines, but are folded and cury'd 
into a Multitude of ſerpentine 
Windings. Which Conſtructure is 
* 
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neceſſary at the Time of re 
big, elſe the Veſſels would be ſo 
prels'd, as to burſt or obſtru@; 
whereas this Contrivance helps 


them to give Way, and keep' 


always the Paſſage of ſome free. 
4. That the deſcending Trunk 
of the Aorta is much larget in 
Women than in Men. And, 3 
That the uterine Veins have no 
Valves. ot e 

Now, in order to know why 
theſe Veſlels are ſo frequently 
broke through, it is of Conſe- 
quence. to premiſe, that Women 
are of a more tender Frame than 
Men, and that therefore, when 
they are at, or near full Growth, 
the Quantity taken in by Diet is 
not digeſted and broke enough to 
go away in a due ee by 
Evacuation; and therefore, in the 


Veſlels there is an Accumulation 


of Humours, or a Plet hora. B 


- 
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then, to underſtand how this O- 
verplus is carry'd off by this Diſ- 


charge, it will be needful alſo to 
attend to theſe followiag Propo- 
ſitions, Which Mathematicians 
teach us, 


Body, or that Force, by which 
every Body endeayours to preſs 
2 is increas'd, by wer: go 
ng the Velocity, or Quantity of 
Matter, or both, . 


2. If the Moment of any Bod 


is greater than the Impediment 


in its Way, it will remove that 


r. 
* 


Impediment. 


3. In all pereuſſions the stroke 
is proportional to the Force loſt. 

4+ The Force loſt is.as the R- 
ſiſtance. e 
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Prop. 1. The Moment of every © 


e 


5. If a Body is projected a- 
gainſt any Impediment with a 
iven Force, the Stroke will be 
as the Sign of the Angle of Inci- 


iy 


An every Fluid there is not 
"fly a Preffure downwards, but 
every Way. 


7, A Fluid preſſes upon inclo- 
fing Bodies on every Side, with a 
Force equal to that by which its 
Parts endeavout to recede from 
one another. 


8. The lateral Preſſure is as 
the Height of the incumbent Flu- 


9. The Direction of ſuch Preſ- 
ſure is perpendicular to the Sides 
of the Veſſel which are preſſed 


— | 


The two firſt Propofitions ſhew 
why the Blood breaks thro* the 
Veſſels in a Plethoraz and the 
reſt, why thro* the uterine Veſſels. 
Nothing is more plain, than that 

the Moment of the Blood is in- 
ereas'd in a Plethora, if its Velo- 
ity continues the fame; becaufe 

Fs Quantity is increas d: To 
which, if an increas'd Velocity 

De added, its Moment will be 
Kill much greater. And, in a 

© 'Plethora, both the Quantity and 
Velocity of Blood is increas'd, 
i SF there is no Lentor, or Viſcidi- 
ty; for, in a Blood rightly di- 
geſted, the Quantity of Spirits ſe+ 
xern'd will be as its Quantity; 
*and the more they are ſeparated, 
the more forcibly will the Heart 
contract, and conſequently, throw 


the Blood with greater Force a- 
+ Evinitaoy Impediment : For, in 
. AF | 
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this Caſe, the Blood - Veſſels are 


look'd upon to be ſuch, and will 
continue to be ſo, as long as theit 
Reſiſtance is greater, or equal 
to the Blogd's Moment; but when 
that Moment exceeds ſuch Re- 
fiſtance, the Blood will break 
through them. And the uterine 
Veſlels, becauſe they are not 
guarded with Muſcles of Fat, are 


the moſt eafy to be thus broke 
through, | 


Becauſe by Prop. 3. the Stroke 
in all Percuſſions is as the Force 
loſt, let it be examin'd, Whether 
there is any Diminution of Velo. 
city in the uterine Veſſels, and 
which may eaſily be deduc'd from 
the Structure of thoſe Veſle's al- 
ready taken Notice of: For, they 
go on not in ſtrait Lines, but in 
various Windings over the whole 
Uterus, And therefore, ſince b 

Prop. 4. the Diminution of Velo- 
city is as the Reſiſtance; if in 
them there is a greater Reſiſt- 
ance, the Stroke upon them will 
be the greater, And, that there 
is a 2 Reſiſtance in thoſe 
Veſſels, may be thus demon- 
ſtrated: If a Fluid be propell'd 
in a ſtrait Canal, there can only 
be a lateral Preſſure, ſo far as 


the Fluid thruſts againſt the Sides 


of the Veſſels, by Prop. 7. for 
the Sides oppoſe not its direct 
Motion, But if a Fluid be pro- 
pell'd through a cury'd Canal, it 
then not only prefles againſt the 
Sides of the Canal, but its. Mo- 
ment, as much as can bg; bears 
againſt them; and by how much 
the Ae this Impediment is, 
by ſo much the more will be 
the Stroke upon them. And the 
greater the Curyity is of ſuch a 
Veſſel, that is, the more oppo- 
ne 
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Auid, the gteater will be its Re. 2 will its Stroke upon ir 


fiſtance; and conſequently, wil 
the Fluld be propell'd againſt it Fluid have a greater Adyant' s 
wich rhe greater Force, or the in breaking through it. 


e: and by this Means will ris 


In the Cylindrical Canal 4 C 
(Fig. 1.) where the Axis is 
rallel to the Direction of the Hu- 
id, the Fluid will have no Force 
upon its Sides; and therefore, will 
there be no Stroke againſt them z 
For all the Power the Fluid in this 
Caſe has, is againſt the Sides of 
the Veſſels . But 
it the Quantity of Fluid is in- 
ereas d, ſuch Preflure will be in- 
creas'd, which will occaſion a 
Diſtenſion of the Canal, and 
thereby a laxer Texture of Fibres, 
and a weaker Coheſion betwixt 
them, If then the Veſlels be 
ſomewhat infle&ed, ſo that the 
Blood runs obliquely from. Bro C, 


(4 iy Figs 2.) 9g inkxeas'd Quan- 
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tity of Blood will not only diſtend 
its Sides, but be thrown againſt 


"By... 


* 


the inflected Part with a Force 3 


and this Force will be 


eater, if 


the Veſſels be more inſſected, be- 
ing always as the Sine of the Angle 
of Incidence; For, if the Blood be 
directed from D to C, (as in Ng. 3. 


the Stroke at C will be greater 


than when it run from Bto C (in 
Fig. 2.) And therefore, the more 


the Canal continues to be in- 


a 


flected, the more will the Blood's : 


Force upon C be augmented, un- 


til it comes to be quite perpen- 


dicular, 
will be the greateſt 
cauſe there the Sine of the Angle 


of Incidence is greateſt, Add 
T3 | . 
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(as in Fig, 4.) when it 
poſſible; be, 
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quite through 


this alſo, that the more the Veſ- 
ſels are contorted in their Pro- 
greſs to any Part, the longer they 
muſt be to reach it; and the 
longer they are, the greater Quan- 
tities of Blood will they contain, 
and in a greater Quantity of Blood 
there is a greater Moment, and 
conſequenily, it will ſooner make 
an Eruption thro* the Veſſels. 
From the Fabrick of the Womb, 
as to its perpendicular Poſition to 
the Horizon, it will alſo further 
appear what Neceſſity there is for 
- the Blood to break through the 
Veſſels there, rather than any- 
Where elſe, in theſe Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo from the ſame Poſi- 
tion of the great Artery, which 
carries the Blood to the Womb : 
For by Prop. 7. the Preſſure of a 
Fluid, upon its containing Veſlel, 
is not only downwards, but a- 

ainſt its Sides; and by Prop. 2. 
uch lateral Preſſure is as its Alti- 
tude, and therefore, the whole 


Column of Blood, in the deſcend- 


ing Artery, will preſs upon the 
3 Veils ; + N that 
Preſſure is, by Prop. 9. perpendi- 


cular to their Sides, it will diſtend 


them. And, it ſuch Diſtention be 
join d to the Advantage which the 
Blood has againſt the uterifie 
Veſſels, by Means of their In- 
flections, it can be no Wonder, 
why the Blood breaks through 
them ſooner than any-where elſe, 
For, by reaſon of the Plethora, 
and the Weight of a Fluid preſſing 
perpendicularly againſt the Sides 
of the Veſſels, the Sides of thoſe 
Veſſels become ftretch'd, ſo that 
their conſtituent Fibres are at 
greater Diſtances from one ano- 
ther; and by how much the more 
they are ſo divided, by ſo much 


the eaſter will any Force break 
them. And hence 
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ariſes very naturally the Reaſon 
why Brutes, which have the ſame 
Fabrick of Parts, have not theſe 
Diſcharges, becauſe their Sirua- 
tion, with regard to the principal 
Canals, are parallel to the Hori. 
zon, which entirely takes away 
all that perpendicular Preſſure a. 

ainſt the Sides of the Veſſels 
rom the Column ot Blood in the 
deſcending Trunk ot the Aorta, 
and which is none of the leaſt 
Cauſes of its happening to Wo- 
men. 

The Want of Valves in theſe 
Veſſels is alſo another Argument 
for their being fitter for this Diſ- 
charge than any other; becauſe 
all that Force which the Blood has 
from the Heart remains without 
any Check, which it has from 
them in other Parts, What fur- 
ther relates to this curious Mecha- 
niſm of Nature, and tbe account- 
ing for the Periods from a Ple- 
thora; and for that Plet hora, from 
a Defect in Evacuation, and chiefly 
Perſpiration; may be met with at 
large, treated of in a Manner un- 
commonly elegant, and demon- 
ſtrative, in Dr, Freind's Emmeno. 
logia. See alſo Mars. 
Menſirual Diſcharge, The ſame 

as Menſes. 


Menſtrua alba, the fame as 
Fluor albus, the White Flux 
which ſee. . 


Menſtruum. All Liquors are ſo 
call'd, which are us'd as Diffot. 
vents, or to extract the Virtues 
of Ingredients by Infuſion, De- 
coction, c. There have been 
many Inventions to explicate why 
ſome Bodies diflolye in 4 ſaline 


Men ſtruum, as Metals; others in 


a ſulphureous, as Reſins; others 
again in an aqueous, as Salts ; 

rticularly, great Controverſies 
have ariſen about Aqua we, 
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and 4 ia, why the firſt 
Ailolser Silves, and * Gold; 
and why the latter diſſolves Gold, 
and will not touch Silver. But all 
which is advanc'd for this Pur- 

ſe is ſo precarious, that their 
Arguments will not be thought 
of any Force amongſt right Rea- 
ſoners. To bring this Matter, 


on, it may be remember'd, that 
the Cavity of the Pores in Gold 
is not ſo great as that of Silver, 
becauſe its Gravity does much 
exceed the Gravity of Silver. Sup- 
poſe, therefore, the Diameters of 
their Pores to be as 2 to 1, then 
it will tollow, that Corpuſcles, fit 
to penetrate Gold, muſt be eight 
Times leſs than thoſe that will 
enter Silver. Again, ſuppoſe, that 
the attractive Force in Gold is to 
that in Silver, as 2 to 1, or as 40 
ta 20. Farther, let the Diame- 
ters of the Particles which com- 
le the Aqua Fortis be twice as 

ig as thoſe of the Pores of Gold, 
ſo that they can never enter or 
penetrate it; and let the Force 
with which Silver attracts Aqua 
Fortis, compar'd with the Force 
whereby the Particles of that 
Menſtruum attract one another, 
be as 20 to 12, and the Coheſion 
of the Silyer to the Moment with 
which the Particles of Aqua Fortis 
ruſh againſt it, as 8 to 3, which 
Degree of Force will be ſufficient 
to make them bfeak- the Texture 
of Silver, Laſtly, Suppoſe the 
Coheſion of the Particles of Gold 


to be to that of Silver, as 3 to 


2, upon diſſolving Sal Armoniack 
in Aqun Fortis, there ariſes, as is 
well known by Experience, ſuch 
a vehement Fermentation, that, 
unleſs it is pour'd on leiſurely, 
by little and little, the Glaſs muſt 
burſt, Sq that, from this violent 
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Motion, and the continual Colli⸗ 
ſion of the Particles one agai 


another, it may be very well con⸗ 


cluded, that their Diameters are 
leſſen'd by half, and at length 
become ſo ſmall, as to be ca- 
pable of entering the Pores of 
Gold. We ſhould take Notice 


' alſo, that the Force of the Men- 


therefore, to our better Concepti- ffruum is much increas' d, When 
Sal Armoniack, or ky 96S is 


diſloly'd in the Aqua Fortis, i. e, 
the Force, whereby the Particles 
of the Menſtruum attract one 
another, is increas'd by the Ad- 
dition of ſuch Corpuſcles as are 
very attractiye; whereas, there- 
fore, the Force of the Manſtruum 
was before as 12, let it be ſup- 
pos'd now advanc'd to 16, when 
the Aqua Fortis is made Aqua 
Regia, Hence, if the attractive 
Force be compar'd, that of Sil- 


ver to Aqua Regia will be found 


as 20 to 16; and the Velocity, 
with which the Corpuſcles of Aqua 
Regia fall upon the Silver, will be 
proportional to the Difference of 
Attraction, vix. 4. If all the Par- 
ticles of Aqua Regia were juſt as 


big as they are in Aqua Fortis, 


then their Quantity of Motion 
will bear the ſame Proportion to 
the Coheſion af the Silver, as 4 
to 3. But by Suppoſition each 
Particle is eight Times leſs,” and 
conſequently, muſt haye but the 
eighth Part of the Moment; ſo 
that the Moment, with which the 


Corpuſcles of Aqua Regia act up- 


on Silver, compar'd with the Co- 
heſion of the Metal, will be as 
* 2 to 3, i. 6. as 1 to 6. 
Hence it is evident, that in theſe 


Circumſtances Silver cannot "as 


diſſolv'd by Aqua Regia: but, i 
we compare the attractive Force 


in Gold to that of Aqua Regia, it 


will be found, as 40 to I6 ; theres 
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Fore, the Velocity with Which the 


* Particles of it attract the Gold, 
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» being exceeded by the Force of 
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and be diſſolv'd. 
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will be as the Difference 24, 
which Number multiply'd by 2; 
1. e. the Magnitude of the Par- 
ticles, will give the Quantity of 
Motion =4$*==3. The Coheſion 
of Gold is tuppos'd to be 2,which, 


the Menſtruum, muſt yield to it, 
If, upon com- 
aring the Attraction of the two 
Niers 8, that of Gold be triple, 
when the Attraction of Silver is 
20, that of Gold will be 60; and 
the Difference there is between 
the attractive Force of Gold and 
Aqua Regia, 44 multiply'd by + 
(the Magnitude of the Particles 
in Aqua Regia) will give a Mo- 
ment ;“, or . And fince the 
Force of Coheſion, or Reſiſtance, 
is as 4, or as 11 to 4, that is, 
ic will exceed it almoſt thrice; 
the Examples we have given may 
be vary'd almoſt infinite Ways, 
bur it will come to the ſame 
Thing, whatever Numbers are 
appiy'd. Bur, to make the Mat- 
ter more general, ſuppoſe the 


Attraction of Gold to that of Sil- 


yer to be, as a to 6, and Silver 
to Aqua Fortis, as b to d, but 


that of Aqua Fortis to Aqua Re- 


gia, as d to e; let f ſignify the 
Magnitude of Particles in Aqua 
Fortis, and r thoſe in. Aqua Re- 
gia, c the Coheſion of Gold, and 

the Coheſion of Silyer. If the 
Diameter of the Particles F are 
greater than the Diameters of the 

ores of Gold, they can never 
difolve the Gold, let their at- 
tractive Force be ever ſo ſtrong. 
But, if Ax f exceeds g, then 
the Silver will yield to that Men- 


ſiruum whoſe Particles are f, and 
Jeſs than the Pores of the Silver: 


-S 4 — a. Py , 2 
And if 6—e x r is lely han g, 
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the Silver will never diſſolve iff 
that Menſtruum, the Particles of 
Which are r, and the attractive 
Force e. But, if a—e x r be 
greater than c, the AMenſiruum 
made up of the Particles r, and 
whoſe attractive Force is e, will 
be able to penetrate and diſſolve 
the Gold. Now becauſe, in this 
Caſe, the indeterminate Letters 
are more than the giyen Quanti- 
ties, it is evident; that this Pro- 
blem may be accounted for ſo- 
veral Ways, every one of which 
will equally ſolve the Queſtion 
but, as the Proportion between 
the Pores and Cohefion of Gold 
and Silver, and the Proportion of 
the attractive Forces of the Metals 
and the Menſtruums, neceſſary to 
make the Solution exact, fre but 
gueſs'd at; yet perhaps, when 
Experiments have been more ac- 
curately made, they may furniſſi 
theſe Data with more Certainty. 
And upon the ſame Principles 
and Way of Procedure is this 
whole Affair to be underſtood. 
See Diſſolution, Extraction, Fuſi. 
N 5 l 191 

How a Menſiruum can ſuſpend 
Bodies much heavier than itſelf, 
which very often happens, may 
be conceiy'd by conſidering, that 
the Parts of no Fluids can be ſo 
eaſily" ſeparated but they will a 
little reſiſt, or retard the Deſcent 
of any heavy Bodies thro them; 
and that this Reſiſtance is, cateris 
paribus, ſtill proportionable to the 
Surface of the deſcending Bodies; 
But the Surface of Bodies do by 
no Means increaſe or decreaſe, 
in the ſame Proportion as their 
Solidities do: For, the Solidity 
increaſes as the Cube; but the 
Surface only as'the Square of the 
Diameter; wherefore, it is plain, 
very {mal} Bodies will have much - 
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larger Surfaces, in Proportion to 
their ſolid Contents, than larger 
Bodies will, and conſequent 7 
when grown exceeding ſmall, 
may ally be buoy'd up in the 
Liquor. 0 is; 
Alenſurable, or 

Menſurability, is when a Body 
is reducible to any certain Mea- 
ſure. - 
Mentula, the ſame as Penis and 
Clitoris z ank 

Mentulagra, is a Name given 
to a Diſtemper, wherein the ge- 
nital Parts of the Male are con- 
tracted by a Convulſion, the ſame 
as Paulus Ammannus explains of 
the Spadonesz which ſee. _ 

Menium, is ſo much of the 
loweſt Part of the. Face, as we 
diſtinguiſh by the Name of Chin, 

Mephites, and 

Mephitical Exhalations, are poi- 
ſonous or noxious Steams ifluing 
out of the Earth, from what 
Cauſe ſoeyer, The moſt re- 
markable Place of this Kind is in 
the Grotta de Cani, near Puxxoli, 
about two Miles from Naples in 
Italy; the Steams of which kill 
Dogs, or other Animals, when 
brought within its Reach. A very 
curious Account of which, and 
the Manner of its Efficacy, is 
given by Dr, Mead, in his Eſay 
on Poiſons.” See Poiſon. 

Mercury, with the Chymiſts, is 
the third hypoſtatical Principle, 
and ſeems not to differ ſrom what 
is call'd. Spirit. They talk 
much of the , of 

Mercuries of Metals z but they 
conceal their Notions in ſuch a 
peculiar Cant * Jargon, as to 
run no Hazard of being contra- 
dicted, by being underſtood. Mr. 
Boyle, indeed, ſpeaks of a run- 
ning Mercury, which he obtain'd 


from Antimony; but that muſt 
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be. a Mercury in a much 
Senſe than theſe obſcure 


But though this Metal bas 1 


had a Share in Medicine, yet ic 


ſeems not rightly to have been 
underſtood, either as to the true 
Manner of its Preparation, or its 


Operation in an human Body, till 
And in this we have 4 


of late. 
remarkable Inſtance of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of mechanical Knowled ez 
and of which an ordinary Perſon 
may ſoon be convyinc'd, who will 
be at the Pains to compare the 
Reaſonings of Monſieur 


— 


who is the lateſt and beſt im» | 


prover of Chymiſtry, and Dr. 


Cheyne, with ſome others, upon 
the Properties of this Metal, The 
former is abſurd, obſcure, and 
unintelligible, the latter inſtructive 
and demonſtrative. The Fluidity 
of Mercury is eaſily underſtood 
from the Sphericiry of its Parts, 
which makes them ſo readily. roll 
over one another; and its Gravity, 
from the Solidity of thoſe Parts, 
containing ſo much Matter in Pro- 

rtion to their Surfaces; for, a 
Sphere of all Figures has the leaſt 
Surface with reſpect to the Matter” 


it contains, The only Difficulty, 


therefore, is to know how ir 
comes about, that a Body, ſo ex- 
tremely heavy, ſhould be ſooner- 
rais'd i Fire, than thoſe which 
are much lighter, And this we 
are ſoon ta 
from that Help which Geometry 
affords, teaching us, that, upon 
the Diviſion of ſolid Spheres, 
their Gravities decreaſe in a tri- 
plicate Proportion of their Dia- 
meters; but the Superficies only 
in a duplicate, So that a Bod 

circumſtanced as Mercury, if it 
be diviſible into very light Parts, 
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ht, + e. ſpecifically ſo; for, 
= further ins — * it grows 
comparatively lighter, as the 
fame Quantity of Matter, which 
deter mines its abſolute Weight, 
comes to exiſt after ſuch Diviſion 
ander much more Surface; which 
determines its relative Weight: 
and if this Diviſion is continu'd 


ill it is ſpecifically lighter than 


Air, then will it riſe in Air by the 
known Laws of Nature. Becauſe 
therefore, the Sphericity of mer- 
curial Particles gives them leſs 
Contact with one another; and 
that, by the Force of ſo minute, 
though active, an Agent as Fire, 
its Globules are to be broken in- 
to almoſt an infinite Number of 
more Globules, their ſpecifick 
Gravities will ſoon be render'd ſo 
much leſs than thoſe of Air, that 
they cannot but fly upwards in 
imperceptible Vapour : When 
other Bodies | Nee lighter in 
larger Coaleſcencies, becauſe they 
are not ſo diviſible, and their Fi. 
gures admit not of ſuch a De- 


creaſe of Subſtance ſo much faſter 


than their Surfaces, as thoſe of 
Mercury do, cannot be render'd 
fo much ſpecifically lighter, and 


therefore, cannot ſo ſoon riſe in 
> Vapour. . | 

But this Solation is much more. 
to our Purpoſe, as it gives great 


Light into ſome Effects of this 
Metal, when it comes into Medi- 
eine. For which very Reaſon it 
may be alfo neceflary to examine 


Into thoſe Properties, which ariſe 


from its Gravity; and whereb 

it occaſions ſueh prodigious Al- 
terations, in rendering the animal 
Fluids thinner, and breaking open 
the ſecretory Paſſages. But what 
it does by its Gravity, in common 
with other metalline Subſtances 
of the like Properties, may be 
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collected from what has been ſaid 
concerning Chalybeates under the 
Word Mars; which fee. But 
here, on that Account, it may be 
convenient to add, that the ſame 
Reaſons, which make it ſo power- 
ful a De- obſtruent, give us cer- 
tain Rules wherein to avoid its 
Uſe, as in Hecticks, and all Caſes 
where the Conſtitution is drawn 
low by too large Evacuations 
becauſe Mercurials will keep up 
the Exceſs of Imperus in the Flu- 
ids, and that Over-Capacity in 
the ſecretory Orifices, in which 
ſuch an Extreme of Conſtitution 
depends, 

To underſtand more diſtinctly 
the Manner of Operation, and 
particularly, how a Metal of no 
remarkable Efficacy is changed 
into a violent Poiſon, in making 
it into the common Sublimate, 
and again into a ſafe Cathartick, 
in the Mercurius Dulcis; it is ne- 
ceſſary diligently to attend to the 
Procedure in thoſe Proceſſes. In 
the firſt the mercurial Globuli are, 
as it were, ſtuck full of ſharp 
Salts from Aqua Fortis, ſo that 
each Particle comes to be like a 
Ball ftuck round with ſharp 
Needles. The firſt manifeſt Qua- 
lity, or Alteration made hereby, 
is the Loſs of Fluidity in the 
Mercury; for, their rolling about 
in ſuch an acid Menſtruum, until 
they become full of Spiculæ, 
changes their ſmooth Surfaces 
into yery unequal ones, whereby 
they will not flide over one 
another, but become permanent 
and fix'd.. In this, therefore, 
theſe two Circumſtances ſeem to 
concur, to change thoſe Things 
into miſchievous Diſpoſitions, . 
which ſeparately had none. The 
Salt, being ſo drove into the mer- 
eurial Globules, gives them Points 
Ty 1 $ 4 4 i” which 
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the mercurial Globules add to the 
ſaline Particles a Gravity and 
Force, which they had not with- 
out them: that is, Crude Mer- 
cury by its Weight, when in Cir- 
culation in the Juices, would 
ſtrike hard upon whatſoever it 
met with, but, for want of Angles, 
or Points, could not vellicate the 
Parts: and the ſaline Particles, 
though they had r not 
Force enough to drive them into 
the Membranes, ſo as to do much 
Harm. But when, by this Pro- 
ceſs, they are join'd together, 
the Weight of the Mercury drives 
in the ſaline Spicule like Wedges, 
and makes them cut and tear to 
Pieces whatſoever comes in their 
Way. So that theſe Cryſtals, or 
arm'd Balls, as ſo many Knives 
and Daggers, wound and ſtab the 
tender Coats of the Stomach and 
Guts, and all Parts they paſs 
through, whereby they  abrade 
their natural Mucus, tear off the 
Extremities of the Veſlels, and 
draw Blood itſelf. 

This being the Nature of Sub- 
limate, from ſuch a Contexture 
of Parts; it will not be difficult 
to apprehend, how in making it 
into Mercurius Dulcis, the ſame 
re-ſublim'd with freſh live Mer- 
cury, eſpecially, if it be repeated 
three or four Times, loſes its 
Corroſiveneſs to that Degree, 
that it not only becomes a very 
ſafe, but in many Caſes an ex- 
cellent Medicine, To this End it 
is to be conſider'd, that the Ac- 
tion of theſe ſaline Spicule, de- 
pending upon their Gravities and 

argeneſs, they mult neceſſarily, 
by every ſubſequent Sublimation, 
be broken into ſmaller and ſmaller 
Parts; whereby - thoſe Points, 


which were before ſo ſharp, will 
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which they had not before; and be almoſt loſt, ſo as not ta makes 
- * 


Globules 


Wounds deep enough to be miſ- 
chievous and deadly; and, there- 
tore, will only vellicate and twiteh 
the ſenſible Membranes of the 


Stomach to that Degree, as to 


excite them to an Excretion of 
their Contents and glandulous 
Juices, upwards or downwards, 
according as the Force of the Ix- 
ritation is greater or leſs, The 
few Salts, remaining in theſe mer- 
curial Globuli, may, perbaps, be 
much taken off in their Paſſage 
through the Prime Vie, but not 


all together; ſo that when theſe 


et into the Blood, by 
their Motion and Weight, they 
muſt neceſſarily diſſolve the pre- 


ternatural Coheſions of all the 


Liquors; particularly of thoſe 
which circulate in the ſmalleſt 
Canals, and are more viſcid and 


tenacious, making them more 
fluxile and thin, or of more 
eaſy Secretion ; whereupon all 


the Glands of the Body are ſet to. 


work, and ſcour'd of their Con- 


tents : but the ſalival ones, eſpe- 


cially, being many in Number, 


very large and wide, and the 


Juice they ſeparate, of a tough 


and ropy Conſiſtence, ſo that a” 
conſiderable Quantity of it is ac-" 
cumulated, betore it is forced out 


of the Orifices of the Ducts; 
theſe Effects will be moſt te- 
markable in them; and a Sali 
vation or Spitting muſt continue 


ſo long, 'till the active mineral. __ » 


Particles are through theſe and 


other Paſſages diſcharged quite 


out of the Body. See Salvation, * 
Mercurials, are all Things 
par'd with Quick. filver, 
Meridian, is a great Ci 
ſing thro? the Poles of the World 
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it croſſeth the Equinoctial at rige 
Sphergsg 


Angles, 20d diyideth the 
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A0 two equal Parts, one Eaſt, and Ells in Length. The Inteſtines? 
- « the other Weſt; and has its Poles which are ty'd like a Border on 

in the Eaſt and Weſt Point of the this Circumference, are about 
Horizon. *Tis call'd Meridian, eight or nine Ells long; ſo that 
becauſe, when the Sun cometh to to every Inch of the Circumfe. 
the South Part of this Circle, 'tis rence of the Meſentery, there are 

- then Meridies, Mid-Day, or High- three Inches of the Inteſtines 
Noon; and then the Sun hath its faſten'd. The Meſentery itſelf is 
greateſt Altitude for that Day, ſtrongly ty'd to the three firſt 
which is, therefore, call'd the Vertebre of the Loins. It is com- 
Meridian Altitude. The Meridians pos'd of three Lamine; the in- 
change, and are various, accor- ner, upon which the Glands and 
ding to the Longitudes of Places; Fat lie, and the Veins and Arte- 
fo that they may be ſaid to be ries run, is its own proper Mem- 
infinite in Number, for that all brane; and the other two, which 

_ "Places from Eaſt to Weſt have cover each Side of the proper 
their ſeyeral Meridians; but there Membrane, come from the Peri- 
is, or ſhould be, one fix'd, which tonaum. Between the two ex- 


is call'd the firſt Meridian. ternal Lamine of the Meſentery; . 
_ Aerns, is apply'd to ſeveral run the Branches of the Arteria 
Things ia the ſame Senſe as ge- Meſenterica, ſuperior and inferior, 
muine, or unadulterated, as Ae- which bring the Blood to the In- 
eum Vinum, Neat Vine. teſtines, and the Vena Meſaraice, 
 , Meſareum, and | which, being Branches of the 
- Meſaraica Vaſa, and Porte, carry the Blood back ta 
Meſenteriaca Vaſa, all ſignify the Liver. Here all the large 
the fame Thing, from ige, Branches of both Arteries and 
Medium, the Middle, and dh], Veins, communicating with one 
nue, ſlender or thin; from the another, march directly to the 
Situation and Fabrick of thole Guts, where, with the Nerves 
Darts : Which ſee further, un- from the Plexus Meſentericus, they 
der 1 | divide into an infinite Number of 
Aeſenterium, the Meſentery, ſmall Branches, which ' ſpread 
| tom hig, Medium, the Middle, themſelves exceedin finely upon 
and eesr, Inteſtinum, a Gut, be- the Coats of the Inteſtines. The 

uſe it is in the Middle of the Vene Lactes and lymphatick Veſ- 
Guts For, all the Guts lying in els run likewiſe upon the Mefen- 
2 little Space, they are kept from tery, in which there are alſo ſe- 
entangling with one another by yeral yeſicular Glands, the big · 
the Meſentery, which is a fat geͤſt of which, in the Middle of the 
” Membrane placed in the Middle 2 is call'd Pancreap As ' 
of the Abdomen, almoſt of a cir- ſeleji, Theſe Glands receive the 
-- -eullar Figure, with a narrow Pro- Tympha and Chyle from the' 
duction, to which the End of the lacteal Veins; which fee. L 

Colon and Beginning of the Rectum Meſogloff, are the ſame Muſcles | * 


are ty'd, It is about four Fingers as the Geniogloſſi, which ſee. 
adth; and an half inDiameter 


* 


Mefo-Pleuri, from prey, Ne. 
ſes Circumference, being full of diam, the Middle, and waves. 


Baits and Foldings, is abou chree a Side, arg the 0 ; 


þ . h | | 5 * 
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N the intercoſtal Muſcles; which 
ce 


| Metabaſis, and Metabole, s- 
rd cacie, we7aConh, ſignifies any 
Change from one Thing to ano- 
ther, either in the curative Indi- 
cations, or the Symptoms ot a 
Diſtemper. 

Metacarpus, and N 

Metacarpium, from wile, poſt, 
behind, and xa, Mans, the 
Handy is made up of four Bones 
which anſwer the four Fingers: 
that which ſuſtains the Fore- — 
is the biggeſt and longeſt; they 
are = and long, a little con- 
vex and round towards the Back 
of the Hand, and concave and 
plain towards the Palm. Thx 
are hollow in the Middle, and full 
of Marrow; they touch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremities, 
leaving Spaces in their Middle, in 
which lie the Muſculi Interoſſei. In 
their upper End there is a Sinus 
which receives the Bones of the 
Wriſt, and their lower Extremity 
is round, and is receiy'd into the 
Sinus of the firſt Bones of the 
Fingers. | 

Metallum, Metal, is a Mineral, 
for the moſt Part, of an hard 
Conſiſtence, cloſe, ductile, and 
fuſible; it is, by Naturaliſts, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd commonly into two 


Sorts, viz. perfect and imperfe&, ſ- 


The firſt are either natural, or 
factitious: the natural are ſuch 
as, of themſelves, grow in the 
Earth, without any other Kind of 
Mixture or Help by Art; the 
factitious are ſuch as are made 
by Art, The imperfe& are ei- 
ther metalline but in Part, as An- 
timony; or recrementitious, as 
Litharge, See Wilkins 's Real Cha- 
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Metalline Particles : How they» . 
operate in human Bodies, ſee * 


Mars, f 


Metallurgy, ſtands for the Art of 


working Metals, or ſeparating 


them from their Ore. 


Metamorphoſis, is apply'd by 5:4 
Harvey, to the Changes an An- 


mal undergoes, both in its For- 
mation and Growth; and by ſe- 
yeral, to the various Shapes ſome. 
Inſes in particular paſs through, 
as the Silk- Worm, and the like. 
Metaptoſis, usr , is ſaid 
of the Change of one Diſeaſe into 
another; and'is diſtinguiſh'd into 
2 Diadoche, When the Tranſlation 
proves ſalutary, as of congeſted 
Mattes from the nobler Parts to 
thoſe Which it can do no Harm 
to, but be critically exterminateds 
and a Metaſtaſis, which is a Change 
for the worſe, or without any ſuch 
Advantage. 4 
Meuaſtaſis, from pudJingu, trans- 
fero, io change, or tranſlate ſig- 
nifies the Removal of a Humour 
from one Part to another; which 


is moſt commonly known in ner- 
yous Caſes ; x: 


Matter from one Part, and de 


ſicing it upon another, It is a. - 
Species of the Metaptaſis, which. . 
ce 


Metatarſus, from usr, poſt _ 
behind, and 7&eo@ , Crates, ot 
. Tarſus, the Foot, This Part con- 


ſiſts of five Bones; that which 
ſuſtains the great Toe is the 


thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains. 


the next Toe is the longeſt; the. 
reſt grow each ſhorter 
ther, They are longer than the 
Bones of the Metacarpus : In o- 


rafter, Woodward's Theory of the> ther Things they are like them, 


Earth, & e. 


and - they are arxticulated to they 
e enen 


n anos. . 
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it is ſometimes 
alſo in groſſer Humours, the re- 
fluent Blood taking up digeſte& 


4 
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* Toes, as thoſe of the Metacarpus 
re to the Fingers. 


Methodica Medicina, ſignifies 


- that Practice which was conduct- 


| , 7 
"2s 


ed by Rules, ſuch as were taught 
by Galen and his Followers, in 
Oppoſition to the Empirical Prac- 
tice : and therefore, 


Methediti, Methodiſts, were 


thoſe who follow'd ſuch Rules: 
and S 
* Methodus, Method, was the 
Means ſuch Rules directed to. 
Metropolis, ſignifying properl 
a chief City, Caſtle or the le 
is, by ſome, apply'd to the Head, 
as the principal Part of an A- 
nimal, - 
Metroproptoſis, pngpore;m ucts, 


is thefalling down of the Womb; 


and whence a Plaiſter, formerly 
in the Diſpenſatory of the College, 
againſt ſuch an Inconvenience, 
had its Name, | 

Miaſm, from waiyw, inguino, 
to infect, is made Uſe of to ſig- 
nify ſuch Particles or Atoms, as 
are ſuppos'd to ariſe from diſtem- 

er'd, putrefying, or poiſonous 

odies, and to affect People at a 


Diſtance. 


Microcoſm, from yuizeO-, par- 
vg, little, and xogu Or, Mundus, 
the World : Man is thus call'd, 
in regard to the Excellency and 
Symmetry of his Make, bearin 


as great and remarkable Teſti- 


monies of the Wiſdom of his 
Maker, as does the whole viſible 


World, call'd the Macrocoſm, or 


greater World, eg 
- Micrography, from uixg O, par- 
unt, little, and yg#;o, ſcribo, to 


Write, is the Deſcription of the 
Parts of ſuch very ſmall Objects, 


as are diſcernible only with a 
Microſcope, an optick Inſtru- 


ment, contriy'd various Ways to 


give a large Appearance to the 
Eye of many Objects, which 
could not otherwiſe be-ſeen. 

Micrometer, is a Term invented 
by Dolæus, in his Encyclopædia, 
for an univerſal Spirit in Nature, 
of which every animal Life had 
ſome Participation: but ĩt is now 
thiefly us'd to ſignify an Inſtru- 
ment apply'd to Teleſcopes, in 
order the more exactly to take 
the angular Meaſure of remote 
Objects. i | 

Midriff. See Diaphragm. 
* Mitto, or 5 

Mictus, ſignifies Excretion by 
Urine, from mingo, to make Wa- 
ter. | 

Milliary Glands. See Cutis. 

Milk, See Breafts, 

Minera, is properly a Mine, 
from whence 1s dug the Ore of 
Metals: and from hence, in a 
figurative Senſe, 

Minera Morbi, ſignifies the Seat 
or Source of any Diſeaſe. | 

Minerals, are hard Bydies dug 
out of the Earth or Mine, (whence 
the Name) being, in part, of a 
metalline, and, in part, of a 
ſtony Subſtance; though, in a 
more lax Signitication, ſome in- 
clude, under it, all that is dug out 
of the Earth, 

Minima Naturalia, is, by ſome, 
made Uſe of to expreſs the laſt 
poſlible Diviſions of Matter, and 
out of which all Bodies are com- 


*pounded ; The ſame as Atoms, 


» Minorativa, are the leſſer or 
weaker Purges; ſuch as Man- 
na, Lenitive Electuary, and the 
like, 5 
Miſerere mei, this is apply'd to 
ſome Cholicks, Where the Pains 
are ſo exquiſite, as to draw Com- 
paſſion from a By-Stander; the 
Term importing ſo much, | 


_—_ 


Aſiſaclymieus; thus ſome were AI. laren, Grinders, from Me 
call'd, who profeſſed themſelves laris, a Grind-tone. See Teeth. 5 * * | 


Enemies to, the Chymiſts, and Moments, in the mathematical 
their enthuſiaſtick Conceits. Acceptation, ate ſuch indetermi- _ - 


a ad. 4 


* 


Miſy, is a metallick Recre- 
ment, not mueh unlike the Chal- 
C1415, © ; 

Miva, is an ancient Term for. 
the Form of a Medicine not unlike 
a thick Sycup, as Marmalade, 
Mochlia, N Ale, is us'd, by 
the Greek Writers, for the Re- 
duction of diſlocated Bones, from 
the Name of an Inſtrument much 
us'd therein, call'd by the Latins, 
Vectis. Whence alſo Hypomochl ion, 
which ſee. e 

Mithridate, is one of the ca- 


pital Medicines of the Shops, con- 


ſiſting of a great Number of In- 
gredients, and has its Name from 
its Inventor, Mithridates King of 
Pontus. | 

Mix'd Body, is us'd to ſignify 
ſuch,as are compounded of divers 
Principles, in Diſtinction from 


nate and inſtable Parts of Quan *_ 


tity, as are ſuppos'd to be in a 


perpetual Flux, i. e. continuallx 


increaſing or decreaſing; and 
they are look'd upon as che ge- 
nerative Principles of Magnitude; 
and are, in themſelves, ſuppos'd 
to have no Magnitude, but to be 
3 only of it. And, be- 
cauſe it is the ſame Thing, if, in 
the Room of theſe Moments, the 
Velocities of their Increaſes or 
Decreaſes are made Uſe of, or 
the finite Quantities -propottio- 
nable to ſuch Velocities; this 
Method of proceeding, which con- 
ſiders the Motions, Changinps, 
or Fluxions of Quantities, hath 
come to be call'd Fluxions. Mo- 


ments alſo, in a phyſical Senſe, 
as they are us'd in reference to 


the Laws of Motion, ſignify the 


4 


* 


i thoſe, which the Chymiſts ſup- Quantities of Motion in any - 

a pole to be elementary, or con- moving Body, and ſometimes 

0 ſiſting of one Principle only, ſimply the Motion itſelf; and 

as they take Sulphur, Salt, c. they define it to be the Vis inſita. 

I to be. ä or Power by which any moving 

; Modiolus, is that Part of the Bodies do continually change 

t Trepan which cuts the Bone cir- their Places: And, in comparing 
cularly, and is diſtinguiſh'd into the Motions of Bodies, the Rats 

| male and female, as it hath, or of theſe Moments is always com- 

1 hath not a Point in the Middle, pounded of the Quantity of Mat- 4 

1 to fix it the better in its Opera- ter, and the Celerity of the _ 

ia tion. Its Deſcription and Uſe is moving Body: So that the Mo- 
given by Scultetus, Arm. Chir. ment of any ſuch Body may be: 

K Part 1. Tab. 2. Fig. 3, 4, J. and conſider'd as a Rectangle under 

* Tab. 27. Fig. 6. the Quantity of Matter into the 

e Moiſture. See Water, Celerity, And, ſince it is certain, 
Mola, à Mole, is a formleſs that all equal Rectangles have 

0 Concretion of extravaſated Blood, their Sides reciprocally proporti- 

8 which grows into a Kind of Fleſh, onable, therefore, if the Moments 

7 and moſt commonly happens in of any moving Bodies are equals 

5 the Womb, and is eall'd a falſe the Quantity of Matter in one, to 

: Conception, that of the other, will be rect ** * 

* procally - 


e 


— as the Celerity of the clinable to Diſeaſes, than of any 
latter to the Celerity of the for- actually under a Diſtemper.  *. 
mer: And, on the contrary, if Morbilli, the Meaſles, This is 


the Quantities of Matter are re- a critical Eruption in a Fever, 
well known in the coming Prac- 


= 


ciprocally proportionable to the 
Celerities, the Moments or Quan- tice, and bearing this Name, 
* tities of Motion in each will be which is a Diminutive Mor- 


4 


equal. The Moment alſo of _ 
moving Body may be conſider'd, 
as the Aggregate or Sum of all 
the Moments of the Parts of that 
Body ; and, therefore, where the 
Magnitudes and Number of any 
Particles are the ſame, and where 


| they are mov'd with the ſame 


Celerity, there will be the ſame 
Moments of the W holes, 

Monopetalous, from uh, ſolus, 
and ira Ne, Folium, a Leaf, is 
us'd for ſuch Flowers as are form'd 
.out of one Leaf, howſoever they 
may be ſeemingly cut into many 
ſmall ones; and theſe fall off to- 
gether, See Petala. 

Monoculus, from the firſt Part 
of the former Derivation, and 


Oculus, an Eye, is us'd for a Per- 


ſon having but one Eye, and on 
the ſame Foundation have we 
many other compound Terms; 


* as 


Maonorchis, a Perſon who hath 
but one Teſticle, and the like, 

Mons, is figurately apply'd to 
many Things by phy ſical Writers, 
and more eſpecially to any promi- 
nent fleſhy Parts about the Body; 
whence Mons Veneris, the Hill of 
Venus, is that little Turgeſcen 
of Fleſh and Fat that riſes zl 
above the Vulva, in Women, 

Monſtrum, is generally apply'd 


ITT preternatural Productions a- 


mongſt Animals, with Inſtances 
of en ſome Writers very much 


abound; as Schenckins, Parey, 


and Others, 
Morbid, is rather ſaid of an 
unſound Conſtitution, or one in- 


RE 
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bus, becauſe it hath been ac- 
counted a Species of ſuch malig - 
nant or peſtilential Fevers, to 
which, comparatively, this is ſo 
in a much inferior Degree. l 

Morbus, Diſeaſe; is an unuſual 
Circulation of Blood, or the cir- 
cular Motion of Blood augmented 
or diminiſh'd, either throughout 
the whole Body, or in ſome Part 


of it. 


Morbus comitialis, is the Epi- 
lepſy, thus call'd by the Romans, 
becauſe, when in any of their 
publick Aſſemblies Perſons fell 
down with this Diſtemper, they 
immediately broke up the Comi- 
tia, which was the common Ap- 
pellation for ſuch Courts. 

Morbus Gallicus, the French 
Diſeaſe. See Lues. | 
Morbus Hiſpanicus, the Spani 
Diſeaſe, N u. 

Morbus Indicus, the Indian Di- 
ſeaſe, exc. theſe are ſeveral Names 
only for the Lues, as Intereſt, 
Power, or Prejudice, has preyail'd 
in fixing them. = 

Morphew, is that Freckle or 
Scurf, which breaks out ſonie- 
times on the Skin, particularly 
about the Forehead, 

Morelli, and a 

Morſuli, are antient Names for 
thoſe Forms of Medicines which 
were to be chew'd in the Mouth, 
as a Lozenge: the Word ſigniſy- 
ing a little Mouthful. | 

Mortariolum, ſignifies a little 
Mortar, whence ſome thus call 
the Socket in which a Tooth, 
grows, n | 48 


Ara 
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| © Mortiferous, is Taid of any Thing 
Ty that forebodes Death, as the Fa- 
| cies Hippocratica, or the like, 
Mortification, is when in an 
Part the natural Juices quite loſe 
their proper Motions, ſo that they 
| fall into a fermentative one, and 
| corrupt and deſtroy the Texture 
+ of the Part; from Mers, Death, 
1 and fac, to make. 
Motion, is a continual and ſuc- 
ceſſiye Mutation or Change of 


L Place. All Motion may be con- 
E ſider'd either abſolutely or rela- 
1 tively, Abſolute Motion is the 
e Change of Place in any moving 
t Body, and therefore, its Celerity 
will be meaſur'd by the Quantity 
. of the abſolute Space which the 
. Moveable hath run through. But, 
ir relative Motion is a Mutation of 
U the relative or vulgar Place of 
y the moying Body, and ſo hath its 
. Celerity accounted or meaſur'd, 


by the Quantity of relative Space 
which ” Moveable runs K 3-4 h. 
All Motion is, of itfelf, rectili- 
near, or made according to ſtrait 
Lines, with the ſame conſtant 
uniform Velocity, if no external 
Cauſe make any Alteration in its 
Direction. If a Body moving 
uniformly, and with the ſame De- 
gree of Velocity, paſs over two 
Spaces, the Times of the Motions 
will be as the Spaces, If a Body 
moye through two Spaces in equal 
Times, thoſe Spaces will be to one 
another as the Velocities of the 
Motions, If two Bodies move 
uniformly, but with unequal Ve- 
locities, through the ſame Space, 
the Times will be as the Veloci- 
ties, If two Bodies, moving uni- 
formly, go with unequal Veloci- 
ties, the Spaces, which will be 
paſs'd over by them in unequal 
Times, will be to one another in 
a Ratio, compounded of that of 
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is contrary to the Properties ß 
Matter, and Laws of Nature; 


tion, a triple a triple, and fo on 


the former Motion, it willincreaſe- 


that is; equal to the Force 1 8 4 
ati » 
LE | 


the Velocities and that of the 
Times. If any Bodies are im- 
I'd upwards by different Forces, 
hey will be rais'd to different 
Heights z which Heights will be A 
to one another as the Squares ß 
their Velocities; and, it Bodies | 
fall from different Altitudes, the 5 
Celerities will be to one ano- 
ther as the Squares of ſuch Alti- 


tudes. i 1 3 
No Body, naturally, and of it 
ſelf, can ever move in a curve 
Line, becauſe all Motion is ori- 
pinally and naturally in itſelf recti- 
inear; and therefore, it is. im- 
poſſible for a Body to move in a 
Curve, or a Line that is not 
ſtrait of itſelf; for, then it would 
continually, and of itſelf, - alter 
the Direction of its Motion, which 


(both which ſee.) And further, 8 
as all Effects are proportional to 
their adequate Cauſes, if any De= 
gree of any Force will produce 
any Degree of Motion, a double 
Degree of the ſame Force will 
produce a double Degree of Mo- 


to any Ratio whatſoever: and 
this Motion muſt proceed on in 
the ſame Direction with that of 
the moving Force, becauſe it is 
from that only that the Motion 
ariſes; and Bodies once in Motion 
cannot change their Direction of 
themſelves. And, if any Body KC 
be already in Motign, the Motion 
ariſing from a rough e « = 
if it be in the ſame Dion of 4 
in Proportion to its Power; but, 
if it be impreſſed. in a contrary _ 
Direction, it — the formoc -& 3 
Motion, either totally, or in part, 


. And, When it h 
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at of the former Motion, it is 
Sither added to, or ſubſtracted 


from it, 8 a Motion 


ariſing from a Compoſition of 
theſe two is determin d. 
The Quantity of any Motion is 


diſcoverable by the joint Conſi- 


deration of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter in, and the Velocity of, the 
moving Body; for, the Motion of 
any Whole is the Sum of the 
Motion of all its Parts. And 
conſequently, if a Body be twice 
as great as another, and be moy'd 
wit 8 
city, the Quantity of Motion is 
double 2 2 and, if 
the Velocity be alſo double, 
i of the Motion 
will be quadruple of that of the 

r, 

The Quantity of Motion which 


Is found by taking either the Sum 


ot Motions made the ſame Way, 
or the Difference of thoſe which 
are made contrary Ways, is not 
at all changed by the Action of 
Bodies upon one another. For, 
Action and Re- action are always 
equal, and, therefore, zmuſt they 
needs produce equal Changes in 
the Motions towards contrar 

Parts: Wherefore, if the Moti- 
ons be both according to the 
fame Directions, whatſoever is 
added to the Body to be mov'd, 
or which is forced to give Place, 


eee ee 


. 


er che Body A4 move accor- 


ding to the Direction C D, and 
in its Way ſtrike Win the Body 
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is ſubdutted from the Body which 
moves, or drives away the other; 
ſo that the Sum remains the ſame 


as before: but, if the Bodies 


meet with contrary Directions, 
there muſt be an equal Subſtracti- 
on of the Motion of each; and 
conſequently, the Difference of 
the Motions, made towards the 
contrary Parts, will remain the 
ſame. Suppoſe a Body A to. be 
thrice as big as B, and of the like 
Figure; let A have two Degrees 
of Velocity, and B purſue it with 
ten Degrees of Velocity : then 


an equal Degree of Velo- ;the Quantity of the Motion of 4 


to B is as 6 to 10; therefore, 
the Sum of the Motions of both 
is 16. Suppoſe then B, overtake 
A, and to give it 3, 4, or 5 De- 
grees of Velocity; it is plain, it 
muſt loſe juſt as much itſelf: 
Wherefore 4 will go on with 
9, 10, 11 Parts of Velocity; and 
B will follow after with 7; 6, or 
5; ſo that the Sum will (till be 
16: and thus will it always be, 
This may be more diſtinaly 
prov'd by theſe two Theorems, 
1. If, one Body ſtrike againſt 
another, whether at Reſt, or 
moving more ſlowly, according 
to the ſame Direction with the 
former ; then will the Sum of the 
Motion in both Bodies, towards 
the ſame Parts, remain the ve 
ſame as before ſuch ſtriking one 


againſt another. 
B 
© |[—— | | 
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the ſame Direction with it: I ſay, 
the Sum of the Motions in both 
Bodies, towards the ſame Parts, 


* 


at Reſt, or moying on more ſame as before. Let C D expreſs 
Dowly chan 4, and according to the Motion of 4 from C to = 
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and if B be in Motion too, let 


E F expreſs its Motion the ſame 


Way; then will the Sum of both 
Motions be expreſſed by C D 

E F. But, becauſe Action and 
Re- action are equal, and towards 
contrary Parts, if F G expreſs the 
Motion impreſſed on B by the 
Stroke of 4; D K, equal to it, 
muſt expreſs the Motion im- 
preſſed on 4 by the Stroke of B, 
with a contrary Direction from 
D towards C. Wherefore, ſince 
DK=FG, CK will expreſs the 
Motion of the Body 4 after the 
Shock, and E G the Motion of B, 
and therefore, the Sum of both 
will be C KE G. But fince 
FG is ſuppos'dZ=K D, if C K 
and E F be added to both, EG 
FC K muſt be=C DE F. 
Wherefore, the Sum of the Mo- 
tions of both is the ſame as the 
firſt, And, if F G be equal to 
C D, the Points X and C muſt 
be coincident, that is, C K will 
be zo, and conſequently, the 
Body A after the Sho will be 
quite at Reſt, But, iFF G be 
greater than C D, the Point K 
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Let the Body 4 move from C 
towards D, and let C D expreſs 
its Line of Motion; and let the 
Body B be moving at the ſame 
Time with a quite contrary Di- 
rection from E to F, and let E F 
expreſs its Motion. Let D H be 
ſuppos' d- E F, ſo ſhall C H. 
which is the Difference of their 
Motion, towards contrary Parts, 
expreſs the Sum of the Motions 
* | 
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muſt be found ſomewhere bes _ 
yond, or to the Left-Hand of G 
and the. Motion 4 will became 
changed towards the contrary 
Parts, and the Sum of the Mo- 
tion towards G will be as E G 
CK: and becauſe FG=C XK, 
add to both E F—C K, i. e. 
E C—C K=E FTD K-—C K, 
i. e. E FC D. From whence 
it is plain, that the Sum of the 
Motions towards the ſame Parts 
(which in this Caſe is their Diffe- 
rence towards contrary Parts) 
continues the ſame after the 
Shock as before. And after the 
ſame Manner it will appear, that 
if any Bodies, moving with the 
ſame Direction, ſhould ſtrike a- 
gainſt one another, the Sum of 
their Motion afterwards will be 
the ſame as before. | 
2. If two Bodies move towards 
each other with exactly contra 
Directions, the Sum of their 
Motions towards the ſame Parts 
(which is all one as the Diffe- 
rence of them to contrary Parts) 
will continue the ſame after the 
Shock, as before it. : 
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towards G; then the ſame C H 
is the Sum of their Motions to- 
wards G, as well after the Shock 
as before: For, after the Shock, 
ſuppoſe the Motion of B to be 
changed, and to be now towards 
G, and let the Line E G repre-. 
ſent it; wherefore, the Force im- 
preſſed upon B after the Shock, 
and which carries it towards G, 
will be equal to the Sum of the 
1 | Motions 
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Motions of E F and G, and 
conſequently, be expreſled FG. 
For, in that right Line the Motion 
E F towards F is deftroy'd, and 
the new one E G towards G 
produced, But now, ſince the 
impulſive Force of both Bodies 
acts equally \owards contrary 
Parts, if DX is madeg FF G, 


this ſhall repreſent the Force im- 


preſſed upon the Body A, and 
carry it in a contrary Direction 
to its former Motion; fo that if 
the Life of Motion D K be taken 
from the Line C D, there will 
remain C K repreſenting the true 
MStion of 4 towards G, But, 
Pecauſe D K=F G, and D H= 
EF; D K— D E, i. e. K H= 
F GF E, i. e. EG: And con- 
ſequently, ſince K H=EG, K H 
wil repreſent the Motion of the 


Body B after the Shock, but C K 
repreſents the Motion of A after 


it, wherefore C 4 is the Sum of 
the Motion of both Bodies to- 
wards G. If FG had been=C D, 
then the Points K and C would 
be cotncident, and the Motion of 
A will be quite deftroy'd, i. e. 
after the Shock 4 will be per- 
fectly at Reſt, and C A will be 
E G. But, if FG be greater 
than C D, the Point K will fall 


to the Lefſt-Hand of C, and the 


Motion of the Body 4 will be 
from C towards K. But, (becauſe 
FG=D K, and FEZDH) KH 
E G: Wherefore, taking C K 
from both C H=E G- C xX, 
which repreſents the Sum of the 
Motions made towards the ſame 


Parts, and their Difference to- 


wards contrary*ones after the 


Shock; the Sum of the Motions + 


towards the ſame Parts remains 
the fame after, as before the 
Shock. 

In Mot'ons which are accele- 


rated or retarded, the Tnpetus if 
each Movement is to be eſteem'd 
that Which agrees to the Degree 
of Celerity then acquir'd. A 
when a Motion is made in a 


Curve, that is to be accounted * 


the Line of Direction of the Mo- 
tion in each Moment, which is 
truly the Tangent to the Curve 
in that Point, And if, when the 
Motion, being either accelerated 
or retarded, is made in a curve 
Line, as in the Vibrations of a 
Pendulum, the Impetas is to be 
eſtimated in each Point, accor- 
ding to both the Degree of Acce- 
leration, and the Obliquity of 
the Tangent there. 

With regard to the Quantities 
of Motion, and the Spaces paſſed 
over by moving Bodies, the fol- 


lowing Theorems are demon- 
ſtrated, | 


1. In comparing the Motions 
of Bodies, if the Quantity of Mat- 
ter be the ſame, the Moyements 
or Quagfities ot Motion will al- 
ways be as the Velocities; and 
vice verſa, it the Moments are as 
the Velocities, the Quantity of 
Matter in the moving Bodies is 
always the ſame. 


2. If the Celerities are equal, 
the Motnents or Quantities of 
Motion will be as the Quantities 
of Matter; or, if the moving 
Bodies are homogeneous, as their 
Magnitudes: And, if the Mo. 
ments are as the Quantities of 
Matter, the Veloeities will be 
equal. 


3. In comparing the Motions 
of any Bodies, the Ratio of the 
Moments is compounded of the 
Ratio's of the Quantities of Mat- 
ter, and the Celerities ,, 


4. In 


At- 


4. In comparing the Motions 


of any moving Bodies, the Ratio 


of their Celetities is compounded 
of the Ratio of their Moments di- 
ectly, and of their Quaaticy' of 
„ 1 reciprocally. | 


5, If the Celerities of any 
moving Bodies are equal, the 
Spaces paſſed over will be di- 
rectly as the Times in which the 
Motions are made; and conſe- 
quently, if the Times ate as the 
Spaces, the Celerities muſt be 
equal, 


6, If the Times are equal, the 
Spaces paſſed through will be as 
the Velocities; and conſequently, 
if the Spaces are as -the Veloci- 
ties, the Times will be equal. 


* "all 
7. The Diſtances, or Lengths 
run, ape in a Ratio, compounded 
of the Riot the Times and 
Celeritjes ; ſo Mt the Spaces, or 
Diſtances mov'd through, may 
be conſider'd as Rectangles, un- 
der the Times and the Celerities, 
Wherefore, if the Spaces, or 
Diſtances run, be equal, the 
Rectangle, under theCelerity and 
Time x one Moveable, will be 
equal to that under the Celerity 
and Time of the other : And 
therefore, becauſe equal Rect- 
angles, with unequal Sides, have 
their Sides reciprocally propor- 
tionable, as Celoriry is to Cele- 
rity, ſo reciprocally ſhall Time 
be to Time; and conſequently, 
when the Spaces are equal, the 
Times will be reciprocally as their 
Velocities, 


2. The Ratio of the Times is 
always compounded of the Ratio 
of the Spaces paſſed over direQ- 
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y, and of the Celerities reef- 
procally. | "SES, 
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Theſe two laſt Theorems ar 
otherwiſe thus expreſſed. | 


When the Celerity is given, 
the Space paſſed through will be 
as the Time, and the Time being 
given, the Space as the Celerity; 
wherefore, if neither be given, 
the Space will be as the Celerify 
and Time conjundli 7. 


When the Celerity is given, 
the Time is directly as the Space 
mov'd through; and the Space 
being given, the Time is reci- 
lee as the Celerity : Where- 
ore, if neither be given, the 
Time is as the Space directly, and 
as the Celerity reciprocally, + ' 


Hence it is plain, that the Mo- 
tions of all Bodies are as the 
Rectangles under the Velocities, 
and the Quantities of Matter ; 
where the Matter and Celerity of 
Motion being given, the Moment 
or Quantity of Motion is given: 
And, if the Moment and Matter- 
be Non the Celerity is given, 
by dividing the Moment by the 
Quantity of Matter, As for Ex- 
ample; let the Quantity of Matter 
be a, the Celerity c, and the Mo- 
ment n, then will c a=m, and 


= and a= Alſo, ſince 


the Space paſſed” over is always 
proportionable to the Rectangle 
under the Velocity and the Time 
let the Space be s, the Time 
=T, and the Celerity, as before 
=C, Then will S=C T, an 
2. 20d T | 
cz, and T= © And, ſince 
alſo m a „ 1 will be 
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bor, it T be given, mD S. 


Hence alſo may it be concluded, 
that if two Bodies are moy'd 
with equal Velocities, the Mo- 


to the Tonſils; upon it there are 


a great Number of little Glands, 
whoſe 3 Ducts, piercing 
it like a Sieve, diſcharge a Liquor 


ments will be as the Quantities of for the moiſtening and diſſolving 


Matter in each; and, vice verſa, 
the Quantity of Matter as the 
Moments; wherefore, if Bodies 
of equal Bulk are found to have 
unequal Moments, or Quantities 

of Motion, the Quantities of Mat- 


ter muſt be unequal; and conſe- 


"quently, that, which bath the leaſt 
Moment, 
Pores or Vacuities interſpers'd 
than the other. For Inſtance : 
If two Globes, one of Lead, 
and the other of Cork, havin 
equal Bulks, are mov'd with —_ 
Swiftneſs; ſince the Quantity of 
Motion in the former, or its Force 
to move other Bodies, will be 
much greater than in the latter; 
it is plain there muſt be man 
more Pores or Vacuities in this, 
than in that, 
Notion Perpetual, This hath ex- 
ercis'd the mechanical Wits for 


many Ages, but is a Contradic- 
tion to the Laws of Nature, See 


Nature, Laws of. 

Motion Voluntary. See Muſcu- 
tar Motion. 

- . Motrix, See Vis Motrix. 

- Motoritz the third Pair of Nerves 
which paſs to the Eye are thus 
call'd, from their Influence upon 
its Motions. 6 

Mouth. This ĩs divided, or made 
up of the Lips, the Gums, the 
Palate, the Uuula, and the ſur- 
rounding Glands, The Lips are 
made up of ſeveral Muſcles; 


their Uſe is to.ſhut the Mouth, 


and to articulate the Voice. The 
Gums, ſee under Gingive. The 
Palate, or Root of the Mouth, 
is cover'd with a pretty thick 
Membrane, which is continu'd 


muſt have more of 


the Aliments, Ir is an Error to 
think the Palate taſtes; for, b 

it, it is impoſſible ro diſtingui 

the moſt acrid Subſtances, The 
Umula is a Re-duplicature or Pro- 
duction of the internal Membrane 
of the Mouth; its Subſtance is 
very lax, and it has a Number 
of ſuch Glands as in the Palate 
it is ſomewhat long, of a Conick 
Tens it bangs trom the Root 
of the Mouth, at the Extremity 
of the Paſſage which comes from 
the Noſe, above the Larynx, be- 
tween the Tonſils. It is mov'd 
by two Pair of Muſcles, the Pte- 
ryegoſtaphilinus Externus, and the 
Pteryogoſtaphilinus Inter nus; Which 


y ſee under thoſe Names. 


The Glands, which are the 
Sources of the Spittle, that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mouth, are 
in great Number; of which the 
principal are the Parozides, one 
on each Side, ſituated under the 
Ear, above the Maſſeter Muſcle : 
They are of the conglomerate 
Sort, being made up of a great 
Number of ſmaller Glands, each 
of which ſends out a ſmall ex- 
cretory Duct, and they all unite, 
and form one Channel, call'd 
Ductus Salivalis ſuperior, which, 
running over the Cheek, pierces 
the Buccinator, and opens in the 
Mouth, When the — acteth 
in Maſtication, it pre ſſeth the Sa- 
liva into the Mouth. The Aaxil- 
lares, which are ſituate within the 
Under-Jaw, one on each Side, are 
alſo of the conglomerate Sort; the 
excretory Pipes of their ſmall 
G!ands unite, and form en, 
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Whichboth together open under the 
Tip of the Tongue, on the Inſide 
of the Dentes A0 where they 
have each a ſmall Papilla at their 
Orifice; when the Muſcles of the 
Tongue or lower Jaw act, they 


compreſs theſe Glands, The Sub- 


linguals are one on each Side of 
the Tongue; they have, ſome- 
times, two excretory Ducts, as 
the former, form'd by the Union 
of that of each ſmall Gland; they 
run on each Side of the Tongue, 
near its Tip, where ns en 
into the Mouth, juſt by the for- 
mer, with which ſometimes they 
join, Sometimes theſe are want- 
ing, and then each little Gland 
has a DuR, which opens under 
the Tongue: When the Mylohy- 
oideus ech, it compreſſes them. 
The Tonſilla, or Almonds, are two 
round Glands placed on the Sides 
of the Baſis ot the Tongue, un- 
der the common Membrane of 
the Fauces, With which they are 
cover'd; each of them hath a 
large oval Sinus, which opens into 
the Fauces, and in it there are a 

reat Number of leſſer ones, 
which diſcharge themſelves thro' 
the great Sinus, of a mucous and 
Oippery Matter, into the Fauces, 
Larynx, and Ae for the 

u 


moiſtening and lubricating thoſe 
Parts, When the Muſcles of the 
O Eſophagus act, they compreſs the 


Tonſella. Beſides theſe, there are 
2 great Number of little Glands 
ſpread upon the Cheeks and Lips, 
call'd Glandule Buccales and La- 
biales, whoſe excretory Channels 
open into the Mouth, and all of 
them ſeparate a Saliva or 8 ittle, 
which conduces to the Diſſolution 
of the Aliments. The Tongue 
is connected in the Mouth to the 
Os Hyoides, and to the Larynx, 
by 2 membranous Ligament, 
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are variouſly ſituated; ſome in a 


which is in the Middle of its lower 


Side, Sometimes this Ligament - 


is continu'd to the Tip of the 
Tongue, and then it hinderetb 
Children from Sucking; there- 
fore, in ſuch Caſes, it Would be 
cut. See Lingua 


Mucilaginos: Glands. Theſe are 


very numerous in the Joints, and 
firſt taken Notice of to any Pur- 
ſe by Dr. Clopton Havers, in 


in a Manner, milliary Glands, be- 
ing Glandules placed all upon the 


ſame Surface of the Membranes, 
which lie over the Articulations, 


The other Sort are conglome- 


rated, or many Glandules col- 


lected and planted one upon 


another, fo as to make à Bulk, 


and appear conſpicuoufly ; and 
theſe are conſiderable Glands, In 
ſome of the Joints there are ſe. 
veral of them; in others there is 
a ſingle Gland. For the Structure 
of theſe large Glands, they conſiſt 
of ſmall Veſicles, which are not 

ather'd together into ſeveral 

obes, or Bags of Glandules, but 


are diſpos'd upon ſeveral Mem- 


branes lying over one another, 
of which Membranes there 3 


ſeveral in every one of theſe 


- 


Glands, which appear evidently 


* » 


is Ofteology, He faith, there are 
two Sorts; ſome are ſmall, and 
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in them who are hydropical. They # | 


have their Blood- Veſſels as other 
Glands, but their Veins have @ 
articular Texture in their Courſe, 


r retarding the Return of the 
Blood from the Glands, that the 


mucilaginous Liquor, which is 
not ſeparated with the greateſt. 


Expedition, may haye Time to be 
ſeparated, as is the Contrivance 
where-ever a thick Fluid is to. be 
ſecern'd, (See Animal Secretion.) 
The large mucilaginous Glands 


Sinus 
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Sinus form'd in the Joint others 


- Rand near, or oyer-againſt the 


* 


Interſtice, between the articulated 
Bones : bur, in general, they are 
ſo placed, as to be ſqueez'd 
gently, and lightly . in the 
Inflexion or Extenſion of the 
Joint, ſo as to ſeparate a Quan- 
tity of Mucilage proportionate to 
the Motion of the Part, and the 
preſent Occaſion, without uy 


= Injury, The Deſign of all thoſe 


* 


3 » Glands is to ſeparate a mucilagi- 
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nous Kind of Liquor, that ſerves 
principally to lubricate the Joints, 
to make them ſlippery, It ſerves 


likewiſe to preſerve the Ends of 
te articulated Bones from Attri- 


tion and Heating. But all this it 
does in Conjunction with the 
medullary Oil, (which ſee) with 


which together is made a Com- 


poſition admirably well fitted for 
thoſe Ends; for, the Mucilage 
adds to the Lubricity of the Oil, 
and the Oil preſerves the Muci- 
lage from growing too thick and 
viſcous. The Doctor obſerves 
the ſame Glands to lie between 
the Muſcles and Tendons, and 


_ ſuppoſes, that there is the ſame 
Mixture of an oily and mucilagi- 


nous Subſtance ; the one being 


that Fat which is found between 


tze Muſcles, and is ſupply'd by 


the Glandule Adipoſe; and the 


other being ſeparated by the mu- 


cilaginous Glandules, of which 


the common Membrane of the 
M.uſcles is every-where full. This 
Mixture in the Interſtices of the 
Muſcles lubricates them and their 
Tendons, and preſeryes them 
from ſhrinking and growing rigid 
and dry, This Term, Mucilage, 
ſeems to be made of Mucas, 
Slime, and azo, to make; the 


Thing expreſs'd thereby being of 


a ſlimy Nature, 


7 Moxa, ſignifies a certain actual 


Cauſtic, recommended chiefly in 


Fits of the Gout z though Doleus 
would alſo have it apply'd in the 
Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Mania, and 
convulſive Aſthma. The Thing, 
of itſelf, is no more than a dry, 
light, downy, vegetable Sub. 
ſtance, obtain'd from a certain 
Plant, not unlike our common 
Mug wort, which, being apply'd 
to the Skin, is there ſet on fire, 
and ſuſfer'd to act as a Cauſtic, 
Mich, Bern. Valentin has given 
the Hiſtory of Moxa, in a Letter 
to M. Andr. Cleier. Tis ſaid to 
come principally from China and 
Japan, and uſually ſold very 
dear. 

Mucro, ſignifies ſtrictl j the Point 
of a Spear; and therefore, figu- 
ratively, 

Mucro Cordis, is the pointed 
End of the Heart. And, 

Mucronata Cartilago, and 

Mucronatum Os, is the ſame as 
the Cartilago Enſiſormis, (which 
ſee) becauſe it ends in a Point. 

Mucus, is moſt properly us'd 
for that which flows from the 
papillary . Proceſſes, through the 
Os Cribriforme into the Noſtrils; 
but it is alſo us'd for any lim 
Liquor or Moiſture, as that whic 
daubs oyer, and guards the Bow- 
els, and alf the chief Paſſages in 
the Body: And it is ſeparated b 
the mucilaginous Glands, whic 
ſee above. EE 

Mugitus, ſtrictly is the Lowin 
of Cattle, but by ſome phyſica 
Authors, and particularly Bellini, 
is us'd to expreſs that inarticulate 
Sound of the Voice which Per- 


ſons utter in Apoplexies, and 


ſuch like Diſtempers. 
Muliebria, of, or belonging to 
Women, is ſometimes us'd to 
. a 
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as is call'd Cunnus. | 
Mulſum, or Mulſe, is a Liquor 
made with Honey and Water, as 
Hydromel. „ 85 
Multangular, from multus, 
many, and Angulus, a Corner; 
is any Figure or Body, which 
has many Angles, or pointed 
Corners. | 
Mundify, and, 
L from mundus, 
clean, and facio, to make; ſig- 
nifies the cJeanſing any Body, as 


from Droſs, or Matter of infe- 


rior Account to what is to be 
cleans d. 

Muriatick, is whatſoever par- 
takes of the Taſte, or Nature of 
Brine, or any ſuch like Pickles, 
from Muria, Brine or Pickle. 

Muſcle, A Muſcle is a Bundle 
of thin and parallel Plates of 
fleſhy Threads or Fibres, inclos'd 
by one common Membrane. All 
the Fibres of the ſame Flate are 
parallel to one another, and 8 
together at extremely little Di- 
ſtances by ſhort and tranſverſe 
Fibres. The fleſhy Fibres are 
compos'd of other ſmaller Fibres, 
inclos'd likewiſe by a common 
Membrane. Each leſſer Fibre 
conſiſts of very ſmall Veſicles, or 
B'adders, into which we ſuppoſe 
the Nerves, Veins, and Arteries to 


open; for, every Muſcle receives 


Branches of all thoſe Veſſels, 
which muſt be diſtributed to My 
Fibre. The two Ends of each 
Muſcle, or the Extremities of the 
Fibres, are, in the Limbs of Ani- 


mals, faſten'd to two Bones, the 


one moveable, the other fix'd; 
af therefore, when the Muſcles 
contract, they draw the moveable 
Bone according to the Direction 
of theix Fibres. When the Muſcles 
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ſignify the Privities, or ſo much contract in Length, they fivell in 
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Thickneſs, as may be'perceiv'd 
by laying the Hand upon the 
Maſſeter, a Muſcle of the lower 
Jaw, and preſſing the Grinders 
together: But this Power of con- 
ar os ſwelling is loſt, when 
either the Artery, or Nerve of the 
Muſcle is cut or ty'd; and there- 
fore, we conclude, that the Con- 


traction, Swelling, or Motion ot 


the Muſcles, is perform'd by the 


ing the Veſicles, or Cavities of the 
i 

Veſicles of the Fibres muſt be, 
either by their being fll'd with 


a greater Quantity of Blood and 


animal Spirits, than they were be- 


fore the Contraction, or the Blood 


and Spirits mixing mult rarefy; 
and fill up a greater Space. 

That the Veſicles of the Fibres 
are not diſtended purely by the 
Quantity of Blood and Spirits, 
will appear, if we conſider, that 


were the Veſicles diſtended only 


by the Quantity of Fluids con- 


tain'd in them, Nature {whoſe -. 


Operations-are always the moſt 
ſimple) had only us'd one Fluid, 
and not two; for, in the Works 
of Nature we no- where find two 


neceſſary Cauſes where one could. 


have produced the ſame Effect 3 
Now, how ſmall ſoever we ſu 

poſe the Quantity of Fluid brought 
by the Netves to the Muſcles, 


that alone 2 have coniracted 


the Fibres, (if a Quantity only of 
a Fluid 924 U 10 by th 


miniſhiag the Diameters 


Cavities or Veſicles of the Fibres, 


res. This Diſtenſion of tba 


* 


een requiſite) — di- 
the 


Blood and animal Spirits diſtend- 
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as will appear by what follows. , .-” 


And, as it is evident, that t 

Reaſon, why the Spirits alone do 
not diſtend the Veſicles, is not 
that there is not a ſufficient Quane 


* 


_— 


_ 
-. "2 


wiſe appear, that if there had not 
been a ſufficient Quantity of the 
nervous Fluid, yet the Quantity 


of Blood could have given no 
Aſſiſtance in the Diſtenſion of the 
Veſicles: For, if the Veſicles 
contain a greater Quantity of 
Blood, when the Muſcles contract, 
than they do, when the Muſcles 
are relax'd, this Augmentation 


muſt proceed, either from the 


Blood's being ſtopp'd in the Vein, 


, or it muſt move ſuddenly with a 


the Vein. 


Blood, moving ſometimes with a 


greater Velocity through the Ar- 
ery into the Cavities of the Fi- 

es. If the Blood is ſtopp'd in 
the Vein, it muſt be by the Con- 


traction of its Coats, or by ſome 
external Preſſure upon them, If, 


by the Contraction of the Fibres 
which compoſe the Coats of the 
Vein, the ſame Difficulty remains 
to be explain'd ; for, whatever is 
the Cauſe of the Contraction of 
the Fibres of a Vein, will likewiſe 
ſerve to contract the Fibres of a 


Muſcle. If the Blood is ſtopp'd 


in the Veins, by a Preſſure upon 
their Coats, it muſt be by the 
Iwelling of the Artery or muſcu- 
Jar Fibres. If the Artery ſwells, 
and preſſes on the Vein, the Cir- 
culation of the Blood muſt be en- 
wrely ftopp'd; for, that Preſſure 


will conſtantly increaſe, the Blood 


being ſtill accumulated in the Ar- 


. tery; and therefore, it will for 


gver hinder all Paſſage through 
If it be ſaid, thackis 


greater Velocity through the Ar- 
ery into the Cells or Veſicles of 
the Fibres, will diſtend them; 


| 2 greater Velocity muſt proceed 


om the Force of the Heart, 
from which alone the Blood de- 


nives all its Motion, Now, if the 


MU 
Heart acts with a greater Force, 
it will increaſe the Velocity of the 
Blood univerſally throughout the 


whole Body, and each Muſcle and 
its Antagoniſt will be thereby e- 


qually contraſted, and conſe- 


uently, neither will contract. 
And therefore, ſince both the 
Blood and Fluid of the Nerves 
are neceſſary to the Contraction 
of the Muſcles, and ſeeing the 
Contraction is not perform'd by 
the Quantity of theſe Fluids, it 
remains only, that, by their Mix- 
ture, they rarefy, and diſtend the 
Velicles. h | | 
Now, for the explaining of this 
Rarefaction of the Blood and Spi- 
rits in the Veſicles of the muſcu- 
lar Fibres, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall 
Globule of Air between the Par- 
ticles of a Fluid, and, that the 
Particles have a ſtrong attractive 
Force, by which they endeavour 
to come together; they, preſſing 
every Way equally on the Glo- 
8 my e Air, will was it 
rom eſcaping any Way irom 
between Cay = the Force by 
which they wan Ie ” come 
together, being prodigiouſly great- 
be the — of we, Gra- 
vity, they will, by this Force, 
produce a very conſiderable Con- 
denſation of the Globule of Air 
that lies between them : and the 
Force of Elaſticity being pro- 
portional always to its Conden- 
ſation, the Force by which this 
airy Globule will endeayour to 
expand itſelf, will likewiſe be 
vaſtly great; and conſequently, 
it, by any Means, this Nz/us of 
the Particles of the Fluid, to come 
together, ſhould be taken off 
the Air between them would ex- 
pand itſelf with a yery; conſide- 
rable Force, Now, if, upon the 
*s . F : nix · 
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mixing of another Fluid, the Par- 
ticles of the firſt Fluid ſhould be 
more ſtrongly attracted to the 
Particles'of this other Fluid, than 
they were before to one another, 
then would their Niſus to one 
another ceaſe, and they would 


firs the Globule of Air that is 


immedi- 
ately to expand itſelf, and the 
whole Fluid would take up a 
oreater Space than it did before, 
But, when the Particles of the 
two Fluids come to be united 
together, they will again in- 
cloſe the Globule of Air that lies 
between them, and, by their 
mutual Attraction, ſoon bring it 
to its former State of Condenſa- 
tion. 

Now, that the Blood contains 
a great Number of Globules of 
Air, is evident, from the Quan- 
tity it yields in the Air-Pump : 
and, that the Particles of the 
Blood have a ſtrong attractive 
Force, is likewiſe plain, from 
what has been raid in ſeveral 


etween them Libert 


Places. By this Attraction of the 


Particles, the Globules of the 
Blood are form'd ; and, in view- 
ing the Circulation of the Blood 
with a Microſcope, it may be 
obſerv'd, that where the Diame- 
ter of the Canal has been leſs 
than the Diameter of a Globule 
of Blood, the Globule would be 
preſs'd into a ſpheroidical Form; 
but, when it came into a wider 
Part of the Canal again, it would 
immediately re-aſſume its former 
Figure : Which is probably ow- 
ing to a ſmaller Globule of Air 
inclos'd within, and expanding 
itſelf equally every Way, when 
the Sides of its circumambient 
Shell of are „„ 
preſs'd by the Sides o Ca- 
3 ; ao: 
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Theſe Globulas of Blood con- 
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tinually circulating through the 


Veſicles of the Fibres (which 


are, probably, capable of con- 
taining only one Globule, at-a 


Time) meet with the animat$pi- . 


rits, which drop from the Nerves. 
Now, the Minuteneſs of the 
Glands of the Brain, and the 
Smallneſs of the Fibres of the 


Nerves, plainly ſhew, that the 
animal Spirits are a Fluid, con- 
ſiſting of che ſmalleſt Particles of 


any in the Body; and therefore, 
their attractive Force mult be the 
greateſt of all the Particles in 
the Blood, as is evident, from 
what Sir Iſaac Newton has calcu- 
lated about the Rays of Light: 
and conſequently, the animal 


Spirits meeting with the Globule 
of of ; 


of the Blood in the Veſicles 

the Fibres, and ſurrounding them, 
muſt attract the Particles of whicli 
they are compos d, more ſtrongly 
than they do another; and con- 
ſequently, therefore, their Niſus 
to one another ceaſing, the con- 
dens'd Globule of Air will ex- 
pand itſelt with a very conſide- 
rable Force, whereby each Ves 


ſicle of the Fibre will be diſtend- © 


ed, and conſequently, rhe Fibte 
ſhorten'd, i. e. the whole Muſcle 
will be contracted. But, when 


the Particles of the Globule of 


Blood are mix'd with the nere 
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vous Fluid, they will both toge- 


ther incloſe the Globule of Ait 


again, and compreſs it into” as 
ſmall a Space as it was before; 


and thus the Contraction of the 


N ; 


Muſcle muſt immediately ceaſe,” q 
* 


unleſs freſh Blood and Spirits, 
ſucceeding one another, continue 


the Inflation of the Veſicles, But, 


when a Muſcle has been ſtrongly 


contracted tor ſome Time, the 


Ges 
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termin'd Height. 
Hladders join'd together, and 
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Quantity of Spirits ſpent being the Weight would riſe, would 


more than can be ſecern'd in the 


ſa me Space of Time by the Glands 


which ſupply its Nerves, the In- 
flation of the Veſicles muſt fall 
and the Muſcle grow feeble and 
weak ; whereas, the tonick Mo- 
tion of the Muſcles, being per- 
form'd by the Spirits protruded 
only by the Quantity laſt ſe- 


cern'd in the Glands, will con- 

- Family continue without any 
WMearineſss. 

After this Manner the Veſicles 


may be conceiv'd to be diſtend- 
ed without any Ebullition or 
Eferveſcence, and their Diſten- 
fron to ceaſe, without any Pre- 
cipitation, or flying off of the 
aerial Globules through the Pores 
of the Muſcles. 

But, let us next come to ſhew 
the Mechaniſm of the Fibres, or 
how excellently and wiſely they 
are contriv'd for Contraction. It 
is a known Experiment, that a 
Bladder, when it is blown up, 
and diſtended, as to its Capacity, 


dut contracted, as to its Length, 


will, by the Force of Contracti- 
on, raiſe a Weight to ſome de- 
And, if two 


communicating with one ano- 
ther, were blown up, the Weight 
would be rais'd by Inflation twice 
the Space that one alone would 
do it; becauſe, I ſuppoſe, that 
both Bladders contract equally, 
and conſequently, the Contraction 
of both together will be double 


the Contraction of either. Three 


Ks 
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Bladders thus join'd, and diſtend- 


eg, will raiſe the Weight to triple 
the Height, 


and four to qua- 
druple; ſo that, if there were a 
String of Bladders join'd toge- 
ther, of equal Bulk, and like Fi- 


gures, che Space, through which 


% 


have now. 


proportional to the Number o 
Bladders, or, which is the ſame 
Thing, to the Length of the 
String. | | 

Each Fibre of a Muſcle, con- 
ſiſting of a Multitude of ſmall 
Veſicles, reſembles a String of 
Bladders; and therefore, the Con- 
traction of the Muſcle is always 
proportional to the Length of its 
Fibres, And, ſeeing the greateſt 


Contraction of the Fibres is al- 


ways leſs than + of their Length, 
as ſhall hereafter be demon- 

ated) there was a Neceſſity 
that the Inſertions of the Muſcles 
ſhould be near to the Joints, not 
only to increafe the Velotity gf 
the Parts moy'd, but likewiſe, 
that might deſcribe the greater 
Arches round the Centres of 
their Motion, And hence it is, 
that thoſe Parts, which deſcribe 
the greateſt Arches, are mov'd 
by the longeſt Muſclez as the 
Hand round the Elbow, which 
is bent by the Biceps ariſing from 
the Scapula ; and the Foot round 
the Knee, which is bent by the 
Muſcles, whoſe Originationg are 
as far diſtant as the R If 
theſe Joints had been moy'd b 
ſhort Muſcles, inſerted at eac 
End into the Extremities of the 
articulated Bones, the Arm and 
Leg had mov'd but a little Way, 
an 


the Arches, the Hand and 


Foot had deſcrib'd about theſe 
Joints, had been ta the Arches 
they deſcribe now, as the Length 
of the ſhort Muſcles had been to 
the Length of the Muſcles they 

On the contrary 
where the Joints have but a ſmall 
Motion, there the Muſeleg are 
ſhort, Thus we find, that the 
Fingers are pull'd ſide-ways by 
the Interoſſei; the Thigh is drawn 


gut- 


— 
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outwards, and obliquely, by the 


Quadragemins and Obturatores, 


moſt of the Muſcles of the Ver- 
zebre run between one Vertebra 
and the next, From hence it is 
evident, that the * nt, and 
Inſertions of the Muſcles are eve- 
ry-where the beſt that could be 
contriy'd. 

The Veſicles, of which the Fi- 
bres conſiſt, are extremely ſmall: 
For, though one large Bladder 
may raiſe a Weight as high as 
ſeyeral ſmall ones; yet, the 
Quantity of elaſtick Fluid us'd in 
the Inflation, together with the 
Swelling of the large Bladder, 
will be much greater, than when 
a Weight is rais'd by a String of 
ſmall” ones, For, ſuppoſe two 
Bladders of ſimilar Figures, but 
the Diameter of the one triple 
to the Diameter of the other, 
then will the one require twenty- 
ſeven Times the Quantity of e- 
laſtick Fluid to expand it that the 
other does, and it will ſwell to 
twenty-ſeven Times the Space; 
and yet, three of the leſſer Blad- 
ders join'd together will raiſe the 
Weight to the ſame Height that 
the bigger one does, but with 
nine Times leſs Expence of e- 
laſtick Fluid, and they will take 
up but one ninth Part of the 
Space. By diminiſhing, there- 
fore, the Bigneſs of the Veſicles, 
and increaſing their Number, the 
Force requir'd to diſtend the Ve- 
ſicles, and the Diſtenſion itſelf, 
may be diminiſh'd in any given 
Proportion, and come at. laſt to 
be inſenſible. Suppoſe a Bladder 
of a determin'd Bigneſs can raiſe 
a Weight a Foot, an hundred 
Bladders, whoſe Diameters are 
each 4 Part of the former, 
being blown up, will raiſe the 
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eight to the ſame Height ; but; 


the Force of Inflation, and the 
which are all ſhort Muſcles; and | 


Swelling of all put together, will 


be ten thouſand Times leſs than 


in the large ug. 

It a Weiche of a determin'd 
Bigneſs can be rais'd to a certain 
Height by one Bladder, or one 


String of Bladders, to which the 
Weight is ty'd, twice that Weight 


may be rais'd by two ſuch Blad- 


ders, or Strings of Bladders, and | 


triple that Weight by three ſuch 
Strings: and conſequently, the 
Weight a Muſcle can raiſe will be 


always as the Number of its Fi- 


bres, that is, as its Thickneſs, 
ſuppoſing the Diſtenſion of the 
Velicles equal. And the abſolute 
Strength of one Muſcle is, to the 


abſolute Strength of another, as 


their Bulks, 


It is to be obſerv'd, that, in 


determining both the Contrac- 


tion, and Strength of a Muſcle, 
ao Regard is to be had to the 


Tendons; becauſe, in them we 


obſerve no Inflation, and we 


find Nature no-where making 
Uſe of a Tendon, but where ei- 
ther there was not Room for the 
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Inſertion of ſo many fleſhy Fi- 


bres, or where it was neceſſa 


bag 


the Muſcle ſhould draw from ſuch” | 


a Point. 

In the next Place, let us de- 
tei mine the Force ot the elaſtick 
Fluid neceſſary to diſtend the Ve- 
ſicles, ſo as to raiſe to a de- 
termin'd Height any given Weight. 
But, before this can be done, the 
Figure that each Veſicle will be 
form'd into, by the Force of the 
elaſtick Fluid diſtending ir, muſt 


be found out: and therefore, let 


us conceive each Veſicle to on- 
ſiſt of an infinite Number of 
Threads, whoſe Ends are faſten'd 
by tranſyerſe Ligaments; and 

| from 
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£ 
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diſtended Veſicle were cut with 


2 Plane through its Axis, the 
Curve of the Section will be the 


fame with that of a Thread, 
whoſe two Ends are faſten'd, and 


the whole 78. by an elaſt ick 


Fluid. And becauſe, elaſtick Flu- 
ids endeavour to expand them- 


_ felves every Way, and all Fluids 
preſs lager ri upon each 
cle 


Obſtacle, it is evident, that the 
Thread muſt be every-where e- 
ually and perpendicularly preſ- 


- fed; and therefore, its Flection, 


or Curyature, muſt be every - 
where equal and ſimilar, and 
conſequently, the Thread muſt 


de ͤform'd into a circular Arch. 
Hence it follows, that the whole 


Secretion of the Veſicle conſiſts 


of two equal and ſimilar Arches, 


whoſe common Subtenſe is the 
Axis of the Veſicle. Suppoſe 
now 4 E Band ADB to be the 


two circular Arches, C the Centre 


of the Arch AE B, 4 G and 


B F Tangents in the Points A and 
B, Z the Reſiſtance to be rais d; 


erer lee 
fro ace it follows, that, if a 


the Angle CAG or CAE is 
equal to a right Angle to G AR 


Ac R, and therefore, the Angle 


ACR=GAR, or E ARZEBR 
=DBKR ; and therefore, the Arch 
E A, or EB is the Meaſure of the 
Angle EAR or E BR, and the 
Space through which the Reſiſt. 
ance Z is rais'd equal to the Diffe- 
rence between the Arch AE B 
and its Chord ARB, or equal to 
twice the Difference of the Arch 
AE and its Sine AR; which 
having the Arch AE, or the 
Angle E AR given in Degrees 
and Minutes, may be eaſily cal- 
culated, But, to do this, the 
Length of the Radius 4 C muſt 
be determin'd in ſuch Parts, 
whereof 100000 make up the 
Arch A E, which is done thus: 
The Degrees of a circular Arch, 
whoſe Length is equal to the Ra- 
dius of the Circle, is 579 295 
and therefore, the Degrees in the 
Arch AE is to 57 295, the 
Length of the Radius expreſs'd 
in Degrees, as 100000, the Parts 


of which the Arch 4 E conſiſts, 
to the Radius expreſs'd in the 


ſame Parts, which will, therefore, 
be given. And again, as the Ta- 
bular Radius is to the Tabulat 
Sine of the Arch A E, ſo is the 
Radius 4 C (already found) to 
the Sine 4 R, which will likewiſe 
be found. This being ſubſtracted 
from AE, and the Remainder 
doubled, is the Elevation of the 


Weight Z. 


Thus, for Inſtance, ſuppoſe the 
Arch A E, or the Angle E BR, 
to be 30 Minutes, ſay as zo“, or 
half a Degree, that is 5, is to 
57 295, ſo is 106900, the Length 
of the Arch AE, to the Length 
of the Radius A C, which will be 


found to be 11459000. And ar 


gain, as 100000 is to 872, the 
on Sine 
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AR, which is, therefore, 99906; 

which, ſubſtracted from 4 E, and 

the Remainder doubled, giyes 

186, the Sublevation of theW eight 

Z, in ſuch Parts whereof AE is 
100000, : 

The Tenſion of the Fibre, or 

Force wherewith it is ſtretch'd by 

the Reſiſtance Z, may be thus 

| determin'd £ The Tenſion of the 

| Fibre, or the Force ſuſtaining the 

| Weight in the Point B, is the 

ſame, as if the Weight Z were 

ſuſpended by two Threads touch- 

ing the Arches in the Point B; 

and, in that Caſe, the Tenſion 

of the Thread BF is to the Weight 

Z as the Sine of the Angle F B R, 

or EB R, is to the Sine of the 

Angle FB H, or EB D; and 

conſequently, the Tenſion, or 

Firmneſs of the Thread will be 

Z x Sine E BR 


DH acting horizontally, or, 
cording to the Direction DH; 
the other 


AC- 


and' 
as BD acting vertical» 
1 
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Sine of zo', ſo is 11459000 to 


Now, call the abſolute Fares 
of Expanſion that the elaftick 
Fluid muſt have, to raiſe a given 
Weight to a determin'd Hoh - 
n; the Preſſure on any Part of the 
Thread will be as the Force of 
Expanſion of the Fluid, and the 
Portion conjunctly: For, if the 
the Portions of the Thread be 
taken equal, the Preſſures on them 


will be as the Force of Expanſion, 


or the Elaſticity, And, if the 
Force of Expanſion be the ſame, 
the Preſſure is as the Portions on 
which it preſſes; and therefore, 
univerſally . it is as the Force 
of Expanſion and the Portion 
jointly, or as the Product of the 
two, 155 
Let AB repreſent the circular 
Thread, B 6 an indefinite ſmall. 
Portion of the ſame, and the Preſ(- 
ſure on Bb will be » x B, 
which ſuppoſe equal to B H: The 


Preſſure BH can be reſoly'd into 
two Forces, one whereof is as. "FI 
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on 
a 


ly, or, according to the vertical 

Direction BD; and, becauſe of ' 

the equi-angular Triangles G B 4 ö 
ol 


7 


2 


ö 


F 


34 becauſe 1 L 


H:: Bb: nxBb(::1:sn) 
2: G: DB; therefore D Hu 
BG, and B Du G6; and there- 
fore, the Sum of all the horizon- 
tal Forces will be equal to » mul- 
tiply'd by all the B G's, that is, 
„ multiply'd by BF=nx BF, 

nd the Sum of all the vertical 

orces is equal to » multiply'd by 
all the G 6, that is, == A F. 
Now, it is plain, that the Ten- 
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ſion of the Fibre, in the Points 4 
and B, is the ſame with the Tens 
ſion of two Threads, Tangents in 
the Points A and B (where they 
are ſuppos'd to be faſten'd) that 
are drawn at their Point of Con- 
courſe J, by all the horizontal 
Forces, according to the Direction 
IL, and by all the vertical Forces, 
according to the Direction IX; 
and therefore, to determine the 
Tenſion of the Fibre, the Tenſion 


of the Threads that are pull'd at 
the Point I by a Force n FB ac- 
cording to the Direction I E, and 
by a Force FA muſt be de- 
rermin'd according to the Di- 
rection IK. Take IL N FB and 
LN perpendicular to it =» FA 
and the two Forces IL and LN 
will be equipollent to a third 
Force, as I N, acting according 
to the Direction IN; and there- 


fore, the Threads will be ſtretch'd 


to the ſame Degree by the Force 
IN, that they would be by the 
two Forces I L and LN. and 
Dre 
(FA)]: : BF: FA, and the 
- Angles at L and F equal (by the 


% 


6th of the 6th) the Triangles B F4 
and ILN will be equi-angular, 
and the Side 1N will be equal to 
1 B A, and the Angle FA B== 
L N 1=(by 29. 1.) 4 10; add the 
Angle 1 4© to both, and the right 
Angle FAI will be equal to 4 10 
+140=(32.1,) 40 C. And 


therefore, becauſe 4 1==1B, and 


the Angles at A and B equal, the 
Angle 4 10 muſt be== BTO, 
and AO /h ; the Line, there- 


fore, NO cutting the Line 43 


equally, and at right Angles, 
muſt paſs. thro the Centre. 
Through N draw N X parallel to 
B I, meeting with A 7 produced 
in the Pgint X, then the —_ 

R by 


a fo e ad aac oous 
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by which the Threads are ſtretch'd 
will be as 1K, and N K, the 
Angle KINz=d4A 10;=FAB= 
BlO=1NK. The Triangle, 
therefore, K IN is an Iſoſceles 
Triangle, and equi-angular to the 
Triangle ABC, and 4B: AC:: 
NI: IK: : nAB:nAGC; and 
therefore, I K, or K N will be 
equal to » x A C, that is, the 
Forces, by which the Threads are 
ſtretch'd, will be equal to the 
Radius 'of the Circle multiply'd 
by u. . 

— the Tenſion of the Fibre 
in the Points A and B, and ſo in 
all other of its Parts, is the ſame, 
and equal 'to the abſolute Force 
of Elaſticity multiply'd into the 
Radius of the Circle: but, the 
Tenſion of the Fibre was found 
before to be Zx Sine E BR 

— - there- 
S Sine EB , 

fore, if we call the Radius r, 
.Z x Sine ER 

#87 x _ — 

Sine .E BD 
Z x Sine EBR 
and 1 and rx 

r x Sine EBD 

Sine E B D Will have the fame 
Proportion to the Sine E B R as Z 
to N. Hence it is plain, that no 
finite Force of Elaſticity can ex- 


n= 


—_—_— ©” * | | 
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tend the Fibre FEB D to 2 com? 


pleat Circle; for, in that Caſe, 
the Sine of the Angle E B O being 
nothing, r x Sine E E D is nothing, 
and therefore, Z will be to » as 
nothing to ſomething, or as a 
Finite to an Infinite, 

The 


be leſs than 952728 of ſuch parts 
whereof the Arch E is 100000; 
for, if the Threads were extended 
into compleat Circles, the Con- 


traction would be only 223235 f 


65 80 


AE, which it can never arrive to; 


therefore, the Contraction mult 
be always leſs than f of the 
Length of the Fibre, It is alſo 
plain, that when the Angle EBER 
is ſmall, the Force, of Elaſticity 
bears but a ſmall Proportian to 
the Reliſtance : For Example, 
when the Angle E B R is but 30', 
the Radius, or r multiply d into 
the Sine of the Angle E B D the 


Sine of one Degree, is to the Sine 


of the Angle E BR the Sine of 


30“ as Z to N, that is, rx 17452 | 


872:: Z: n, that is, Z: 121 
11459000 Xx 1745 : $872: 5 
19995955000 1! $72 :: 229311415 
1, and conſequently, a ſmall De- 


gree of Elaſticity will produce a 


prodigious Energy in the Muſcles, 
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A TABLE of the MvuscLEs, from Dr. Keil. 


They pull the Skin of the Fote- 


head upwards, 


They pull che Skin of the Hinds 
head — g 


— 
1 1 2 
* 


eateſt Contraction of the 
Fibre, that can be, muſt always 


— _w 
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It relaxes the Tympanum, 
* Obliquus Malleoli. #7 d 
Muſculus Stapidis, It moves the Stirrup. . 
Corrugator Supercilii. 
Tectus Palpebre Superioris, It lifts up the upper Eye-lid:. b 
Orbicularis Palpebrarum, It ſhuts ans bu OR ( 
Attollens N 
Deprimens | 
Abdubter Oculorum. | 
Adductor 
Obliquus Major, It pulls the Eye forwards, and Ml ; 
s 5 obliquely downwards. a | 
. ; 7 It pulls the Eye forwards, and 
N obliquely downwards, 
It pulls 1 r Lip upwards. | 
It — . | | 
They pull the lower Lip up- ä 
Elevator Labii Inferioris, * | 
Quadratus. It — it downwards. 
Zygomaticus, . It draws both Lips- obliquely to 
| either Side. | 
k Orbicularis, | It draws both Lips together. | 
Buccinator, It thruſts the Meat een. our 
at 3 | | Teeth, 
em 
Ma 2 145 5 They pull the Jaw upwards. 
N Pterigoieæus Internus, It draws the Jaw to either Side. 
a Pterigoidaus Externus, It draws the Jaw forwards, 
Quadratus, It pulleth the Jaw and the Cheeks 
| downwards, 
Digaſtricus, It pulleth the Jaw downwards. 
Periſtaphilinus Internus, It pulls the, Uvula forwards. 
Periftaphilinus Externus, It pulls the Lula backwards 
Stylogloſſus, It draws the Tongue upwards, 
| * Gemogloſſus, | | It pulls it out of the Mouth. 
4 Ceratogloſfus, It pulls it into the Mouth, 
4 Geniohyoideas, | It pulls the Os Hyoides and the 
ä ongue upwards and forwards. 
Sternobyoideus, SETS 4008 3 x Os Hyoides down- 
| wards, 
; Mylobyoideur, | Itrt pulls it obliquely u wards. 
Coracohyoid aus, | It pulls it obliquely downwards, 
Stylobyoid am,, gs It pulls ic to either Side, and ſome- 
what upwards. 
. Stylopharingeus, 25 It pulleth up and dilateth the Phas 


obi. 


* 

” 

* . | 

| . * 4 
* | | 

. | 


8 
1 


"MO 


OEſophagus, 
Sternothyroid aus, 
Hyothyroid us, 
Cricothyroideus. 
Cricoarytænoidaus Poſticus. 
Cricoarytœnoid aus Lateralis, 
Thyroarytenoidaus, 
Arytanoidaus,' 

Splenius, 

Complexus, : 

Rettus pra 

Rectus Minor, 

Obliquus Inferior, 

Obliquus Superior, 
2 

Rettus Internus Major, 

Rectus Internus Minor, 

Rects Lateralis, 

Intercoſtales Interni 4 Externi,” 
Subclavins, | 

Serratus Anticus Major, 
Serratus Poſticus Superior, 


Trigngularis, | 
Serratus Poſticus FOR 
Sacrolumbari, i 


2 Ws 


Interinalig 
N kunde! 
Longus, 

Scalenus, 

Pſoas gh | 


Omg, | 
" * — * 1 x 


_ _ * * 
Wr 
I ſtraitens the Pharynx. 
It pulls the Thyroides downwards; 
It pll the Ther rent 


| 4 
It dilates the Glottis 
It contracts the Glottisz 


They move the Head backwatds, 
They nod the Head backwards. - 


orm the Semi-circulat | 
Motion of the Head. | 


They nod the Head forwards; - x 
It nods the Head to one fide. 


They pull the Ribs upwards i in 
Inſpiration, 


They make the Motion of the 
Ribs downwards in Expiration . 
the ſwifter; 

Its Uſe is both in Inſpiration and * 
Expiration. 


They compreſs all the Parts * 
tain'd in the lower Belly, aſſiſt 
the Motion of the Ribs down- 
wards in Expiration, and help 

to bend the Vertebre of 9 
Loins forwards, | 
It keeps the Body erect. 


It moves the "Body obliquely, * 


* Y 


| of 


1 


* 


"aq backwards, 
5 It draws the acute Proceſſes nearer 
one another. 
It draws the Vertebra of the Loing 
to one Side, S. 
They bend the Vertebra of the ©» 
Neck. ; 
It helps to bend the Pertebrs of 
+ the Loins, 
It draws up the Teſticles in 4. 
Act of eration. Te 
"hl 55 
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2 
N * 
3 
4 


EFretlores Penis. 
Tranſverſalis Penii. 
Acceleratores Urine. 
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- ©  Ereftores Clitoridi ; | 
© Sphindter Veſica, 4 It contracts the Neck of the Blad- a 
ey | der, that the Urine may not } 
a | | run continually, _ | } 
Lovatores Ani, They draw up the Anus. : 
Sphinfler Ani, It ſhuts the Anus. 8 
Serratus Anticus Minor, + 0 _ the Shoulder-blade for- 2 
* wards. 
Trapexius, It moves it upwards, backwar 
Wh | and downwards. | 1 
, Rhomboides, © It pulls it backwards. , 
TLoevator Scapule, It pulls it upwards. , 
Deltoides, | | 1 | p 
; They lift the Arm upwards 
| * 
They pull the Arm downwards. F 
It moves the Arm forwards, 
They draw the Arm backwards; - 
2 | . | | G 
" "FS They bend the Fore-Arm. 7 
1 , . Y Ro. * "TX 7 
Longus 
N They extend the Fore-Arm, _ C 
& A Bracheus Externus, | , | 8 
„ _ - Lnconans, Wen x 7 
© . Rotundus, I They perform the Motion of Pro- 8 
- Quadratus, | nation, or they turn the Palm 8 
| | 3 . eee | B 
Tongus, ey rm the Motion of Su- 
wow © Ex, | pination, or they turn the Palm : 
. <= of the Hand upwards, 5 
Cubitaus Internus, | , 3 
e 3 They bend the Wriſt. 7 
4 X : — oy 3 | They extend the Wriſt, 1 8. 
Palmaris, * It helps the Hand to graſp any p 
Woe | Thing cloſely, 7 | 
Palmaris Brevis, It makes the Palm of the Hand 5 
kc . concaye, 52 | T 
Subhmis | NI GG 
8 mr | They buns GAISIND SE. 2 
Extenſor Digitorum Communis. | „ 
bt 4 i 1255 0 | They aſſiſt in bending the firſt 7 
1 e I Joint of the Fingers. 


My 
Interoſſei Interni, 
Interoſſei Externi. 


Flexor Pollitis Longus. 
Flexor Pollicis Bre vis. 
Extenſor Primi, © 
— — Secundi, 


Ear, 
Antitenar, 


Abductor Indicis. 
Exten ſor Indicis. 
Hypotenar, 


Extenſor Auricularis. 
Pſoas, 

Iliacug, 8 
Pectinæus, 

Glutæus Major, 
Glutens Medins 4 
Glutæus Minor, 
Triceps, | 
Pyriformis, 

Gemini, 
Quadratus, 
Obturator — 
Cena Externus, 


Vaſtus Externus, 
Vaſtus Internus, 
Crureus, 


Sartorius, 
Poplitaus, 


Membranoſus, 
Tibialis Anticys, 
Peronaus Anticus, 


— 


, 
Plantaris, a 


1 


— — Tertii Internodii Pollicis. 


They hel 


MU 


They draw the Fi ers to the 
ith 'ng 


They _ ahe Fingers from the 
Thumb, * 


It draws the Thumb from the Fin- 


ers. 


It draws the Thumb to the Fin- 


gers. 


It draws the little Finger from the 


reſt, 


They bend the Thigh, 


They extend the Thigh, 
It pulls the Thigh inwards, 
They move the Thigh outwards 


to move the Thigh 
obliquely, and — | 


They bend the Leg 


They extend the Leg; bs His 


It makes the Legs croſs one aas- 9 


ther. 


It turns the Leg ſomewhat i in- + 
wards. _ 
It turns it a little outwards, 


They bend the Foot. 
They extend the Foot, 43 * 


X 3 £ 


P* 
* 
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Tibialis Poſticus, 


Peronæus Poſiicns, 


Profundus, te; 
Sublimis, © 
Lumbricalis, 


Longus, 8 

Bre vis, 

Flexor Pollicis. 
Extenſor Pollicis. 


£enar, 


Antitenar, | 
Flexor Pollicis Longus, 
— —— — Br evis. 
Ab ductor Minimi Digiti. 
Brteroſſæi Intern, 


Interoſſai Externi, 


Tranſverſalis, 


Muſick: Its Effects upon hu- 
man Bodies is to be underſtood 
by thoſe only who are appris'd of 
the Structure of an animal Fibre, 
(which ſee under Fibre,) For, ac- 
cording to that Contexture, it is 
very plain, that the leaſt Stroke 
imaginable upon it muſt move its 
component Machinulæ in all their 
Parts; every Wave, therefore, or 
Undulation of the Air, which is 

made by a muſical Inſtrument, 

þ ives the Fibres of the whole Bo- 

3: . more or leſs, according to 

© their Degrees of Tenſion, corre- 


*© = 
. r Concuſſions, whereby 
all the Machinula are ſucceſſively 

moy'd, from one to another, 
threughout the whole Thread , 
and conſequently, the Spirits are 
not only rais'd, or made finer, 
but the other. animal Fluids are 
alſo more briskly agitated, and 
| their preternatural Coheſions and 
V.iſcidities deſtroy d. And this Ad- 


Vantage has Muſick aboye gny Qs 
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It moveth the Foot outwards, 


1 2 
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It moyeth the Foot inwards. 


They bend the four leſſer Toes, 


They extend the four lefſes Toes; 


It — the great Toe from the 


1 
It draws it to the reſt. 


| They draw the Toes to the great 
Toe. | 
They draw them from the great 


Toe, 


It brings all the Toes cloſe to one 
another. NY 


In-all 446 ſingle MUuscCLEs in the BO Dy. 


ther Exerciſe, that thoſe Concuſſi- 
ons, made upon the Fibres there- 
by, are ſhort, quick, and eaſy 
whereupon the nervous Fluid is 
not only more briskly agitated, 
but alſo the natural Contextures 
of all the animal Threads are bet · 
ter preſery'd, by their being never 
over-ſtrain'd hereby, as they fre- 
quently are oy other Exercifes : 
and, upon this View, the extra- 
ordinary Effects of Muſick, upon 
many Diſtempers, ceaſes to be a 
Wonder; and it is rather to be 
admir'd, that it is not much more 
brought into Uſe. See Poiſon. 
Mylogloſſum, from uud, Mola, 
or Dentes molares, a Grinders, 
and ya@ xe, Lingua, the Tongue: 
a Pair of Muſcles is thus call'd, 
becauſe they ariſe about the Back- 
ſide of the grinding Teeth, and 
are inſerted into the Ligament of 
the Tongue; they help to pull it 
Wards. See Tongue, - wy 
Mylohyoidens, See Tongue. © 
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Myologia, from uuòv, Muſculus, 
a Muſcle, and x, dico, to tell; 
is a Deſcription of the Muſcles. 

Myopia, and | 

Myopiaſ:s, and 

Myops, from jay, Mus, a Mouſe, 
and d, Oculus, an Eye, Mouſe- 
ey'd, or Pur-blind, is when the 
Eye is ſo convex, that the Rays 
unite, before they come to the Re- 
tina; which makes the Eye alſo 
look ſmall, whence the Name. 

Myotomia, from wuey, Muſcu- 
las, a Muſcle, and 7i6uyw, ſeco, 
to cut; is a Diſſection of the 
Muſcles. N 

Myrrh, a Gum of admirable 
medicinal Virtues, and particu- 
larly, in all Caſes of Corruption 
or Mortification; whence it is of 
great Uſe in the Art of Embalm- 
ing. It flows, or is ſaid to flow 
from a particular Tree in Arabia, 
There are various Kinds of it, 
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that it cannot be reduc'd to Pow- 
der, before tis well dry'd on the 


Fire. The Aatients greatly per- 


plex'd themſelves to find out a 
thorough Solvent for this Gum ; 
but all to no Purpoſe, Our pre- 
ſent happy Chymiſtry affords us 
more Ways than one to effect it 


perfectly, and that to very great 


Advantage, We can now expe» 
ditiouſly make Tinctures, &c 
thereof ; without being any ways 


<6 4.4 . 
* A 
: * 


one being ſo fat and anne 


E' 


beholden to the tedious Method _ 


of Helmont, and convert it into 
any Form we pleaſe, ſo as to ren- 
der it ſoluble in the Stomach, and 


miſcible with the Juices of the 


Body: a valuable Secret, of which 
Antiquity was no Maſter, 

Myriiformes Glandule, from 
Myrta, Myrtle, and Forma, Shape; 


are already deſcrib'd, See Genera- 


tion Parts of, proper to Women. 


IN. 


o. In Preſcription is often 
N us'd to ſignify the Number 
of Things, as, Caryo rum 
Ne vi. is ber Cloves. Nader 

Nevi, ſignity thoſe Marks that 
are made upon the Fœtus, by the 
Imagination ot the Mother, in 
longing for any Thing. 

Nails : They ſeem to be of the 
ſame Nature as the Hoofs of o- 

ther Animals, which are nothing 
elſe but a Number of ſmall Husks, 
which anſwer to ſo many Papille 
of the Skin, From whence may 
be concluded, that the Nails are 
nothing but the Coyers or Sheaths 


ther. 


of the Papille Pyramidales of the 
Skin on the Extremities of the 


Fingers and Toes, which dry, 


4 


harden, and lie upon one ano- 


Their Uſe is to defend the 

Ends of the Fingers in handling 

any hard and rugged Bodies, 
Narcoticks : Under this Term 


is included all that Part of the : 


Materia Medica, which any way 
produces Sleep, whether call'd by 


this Name, or Hypnoticks, or O- 
„ 


piates. But, although many of 


this Tribe ſtand, with ſome Au- 
thors, in the Rank of Poiſons, 
yet we ſhall not W 
„ 8 „ 


* 
* 
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the Controverſies, whether ſuch 
Things can be medicinal, or, 
whether a Medicine can poiſon; 
becauſe it is certain, there is 
Truth on both Sides the Debate. 
. Theſe are Inſtruments, whoſe 
Agency lie very remote from the 
Reach of our Senſes, as wonder- 
ful Effects are often produc'd al- 
moſt from unheeded Cauſes. 
To underſtand the Manner of 
Operation of theſe medicinal 
Simples, and to help us to aſcer- 
tain their Uſes in many Caſes, we 
ſhould be before - hand rightly ap- 
pris'd of their Natures, and Ways 
of Acting. And, in order here- 
unto, it is neceſſary, beſides ſome 
other Precognita, to define diſtinct- 
ly what Sleep is, or rather, (to 
avoid Confuſion and —_— a- 
bout Words) what Difference 
there is between an animal Bo- 
dy when aſleep, and when a- 
wake. 
Firſt then, there is no one but 
knows, that in Sleep there is a 
Ceſlation from Action. When 
"- waking, we walk, diſpute, move 
this, or that Limb, ec. but in 
natural and undiſturb'd Reſt, 
thexe is nothing of all theſe : that 
is, whereas, being awake, we do 
perform ſeveral Motions, by the 
voluntary Cont actions of our 
Miuſecles; when aſleep, thoſe 
Muſcles only are contracted, 
- whoſe Action is, in a Manner, in- 
5 voluntary, or to which the Mind 
has ſo conſtantly determin'd the 
Spirits, that ir does it by a Ha- 
bit, without the Intervention of 
the reaſoning Faculty: Such are 
thoſe of the Heart and Breaſt, So 
that there is, at this Time, a 
hs Kind -of Relaxation, or Looſe- 
neſs of the moving Fibres of the 
ſeveral Members; or, at leaft, 
ſuch a quiet Poſition and State of 
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them, by which all the Antago- 
niſt-Muſcles are in an Æquilibrium 
and Equality of Action, not over- 
powering one another, For this, 
indeed, ſeems to be one great 
Deſign of Sleep, to recover to 
the Parts, over- ſtretch'd by La- 
bour, their ſormer Force: and, 
therefore, we do naturally, when 


compoſing ourſelves to Reſt, put 


our Body into that Poſture, which 
does moſt favour the particularly 
weary'd Limbs, and conduce to 
this End, n | 
In the next Place, it is very 
plain, that there is, in Sleep, not 
only a Reſt, and a Suſpenſion 
from acting moſt of our bodily 
Organs, . but even of our think- 
ing Faculty too ; that is, a ceaſing 
from ſuch Thoughts, as, when 
waking, we are exercis'd about, 
which we do reflect upon, and 
will, to employ our Mind with, 
For, tho' Dreams are Thoughts, 
yet they are imperfect, and inco- 
herent ones, and are, indeed, 
either ſo faint and languid Repre- 
ſentations, as to be conſiſtent 
with our Sleep, as ſome may be; 
or elſe, if they be ſtrong and 
lively, they are, as every one 
knows, the Interruption and 
Diſturbance of it, From hence 
it will follow, that the Motion of 
the arterial Fluid muſt be, ceteris 
paribus, more ſedate, even, and 
regular, in the Time of Sleeping, , 
than Waking. For, beſides the 
various Alterations, which, inthe 
latter State, this receives from the 
ſcyeral Paſſions of the Mind, the 
very Contractions of the Muſcles 
themſelves, in Exerciſes of the 
Body, do differently forward its 
Courſe, whereas, in Sleep, the 
Force of the Heart and oral 
Muſcles, being more conſtant and 
uniform, gives it a morę a 
„„ a 
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and equally continu'd Impulſe. 


* 


The Caſe being thus, it is very. 


Hence alſo, it will come to paſs, plain, that whatſoever can ins 
that the Influx of the Liquor of duce ſuch a Diſpoſition on the 
the Nerves into the * of Fluids, and muſcular Parts of the 


the Body, as alſo its Reflux to- 
wards the Brain, is, in Sleep, ei- 
ther none, or very inconſiderable: 
that is, that this Fluid has, at this 
Time, but little or no Motion. 


Body, as this we have deſcrib'd, 
will cauſe Sleepineſs. And, in 
like Manner, when any Thing in- 
terpoſes and hinders this Com- 
poledneſs and Tranquility, the 


For, 'tis muſcular Action and Sen- removing the Impediment will be 
ſation, that requir'd it to be thug the cauſing of Sleep; inaſmuch 


determin'd, this Way, or that, 
which are now hardly any. And 
yet, by the Arrival of Blood at 
the Brain, this Juice will till be 
ſeparated there, fit to be deriv'd 
in:0 its Canals or Tubes. So that, 
by this Means, there will be a 
Kind of Accumulation, or layin 
up in ſtore, of Spirits, for the 
Offices and Requirements of 
Waking. 

Thus we may, in ſhort, look 


upon the Time of Watching, as. 


the Time of wearing out, or the 
Deſtruction of the animal Fabrick; 
and the Time of Sleep, as that in 
which it is repair'd and recruited : 
not only upon Account of what 
we have juſt mention'd concern- 
ing the nervous Liquor, but aiſo, 
with reſpect to all other Parts, as 
well fluid as ſolid. For, Action 
does neceſſarily, by Degrees, im- 
pair the Springs and Organs; and, 
in Motion, ſomething is continu- 
ally abraded, and ſtruck off ſrom 
the diſtractile Fibres, which can- 
not otherwiſe be reſtor'd, than 
by their being at Reſt from Ten- 
ſion. Beſides, that ſuch a regu- 
lar and ſteddy Courſe of the 
Blood, as has been obſerv'd to 
be in Sleep, is, by far, more fit 
and proper for Nutcition, or an 
Appoſition of Parts to the Veſ- 
ſel? 

it is more apt to tear off and 
waſh away, «0; $a 


which an uneven Hurry of 


as this is only reducing the Ani- 
mal OEconomy to its right State, 
in which, by natural Order, there 
muſt be a Succeſſion of Sleeping 
and Waking, Thus it appears, 
how neceſſarily continu'd Exer- 
ciſes cauſe Sleep, ſince theſe do 


g exhauſt the Juice of the Nerves; 


that is, both leſſen its Influx into 
the Organs of Motion, and in- 
cline the Mind not to determine 
it any longer that Way, upon the 


Account of the Pain and Une. 


neſs, with which too violem 4 
Tenſion of the Parts is always 


attended; which, therefore, WW, 
mult deſire to relax, or lay to 


Reſt. ö | 
That Sleepineſs, which follows, 
upon a Fulneſs of the Stomach, 
after Eating, or Drinking, is ow» 
ing to a different Cauſe z and 
does, indeed, ſo nearly fall in 
with the Effects of Opiate-Medi- 


cines, that it requires a particular 


Conſideration, 


As, Hunger, or the Emptineſs Ns 


of the Stomach, is a painful Sen- 
ſation;" ſo the ſatisfying or re- 
moving of this is a lealin and 
an agreeable one. Now, all Pain 
is a Stimulus upon the Part affect- 
ed; and this, we all know, be- 
ing attended with ContraQions 


of the pain'd Membranes, cauſes 
a greater Afflux than ordinary of 
the nervous Juice that Way. On 
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delightful Senſation in any Part, 
is accompany'd with a ſmooth 


Undulation, and eaſy Reflux of 


the Liquor of the Nerves towards 
the Brain, This 1s, as it were, 
the Entertainment of the Mind, 
with which being taken up, it 
does not determine the Spirits to 
the Organs of Motion : that is, 
there is ſuch a Relaxation of the 
muſcular Fibres, and ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition of the nervous Fluid, as 
we have obſerv'd to be neceſſary 
to Sleep. And this is the Reaſon 
of that Chillineſs in the Limbs, 
which is commonly complain'd 
of after a good Meal. 

If it ſeem ſtrange, that a Plea- 
ſure in the Stomach ſhould ſo 
eee influence the Mind, 

it be conſider'd, on the other 


Hand, how violent Effects an 
uneaſy and diſagreeable Senſe in 
tte ſame Parts does produce; 


what a terrible Agony two.or 


three Grains of Crocus Metallorum 


throws the whole Fabrick into; 
how readily the Fluid of the 
Nerves is, with a more than or- 
dinary Impetus, determin'd, and 
commanded into the Muſcles of 
the Stomach and Abdomen, in 
order to throw off the Enemy, 
and remove the ungrateful Sen- 
ſation. | 

Now, the Conſequences, which 
are aſcrib'd to a pleaſing Senſe of 
this Part, are only juſt the con- 


trary of theſe, which the oppoſite 


Affection of Pain induces, And, 
indeed, Pleaſure and Pain are two 
great Springs of Action in the 
Animal OEconomy. The Changes 
they make in the Fabrick, are the 
Cauſes of many Effects, which 
ſeem ſurprizing, becauſe we do 
not regard the Mechaniſm by 
which they are prodvc'd : but, 
theſe muſt be more conliderable 
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. 
in the Stomach, than any- where 
elſe, this Part being, for _— 


wiſe Purpoſes, of ſo acute a Feel- 


ing, that ſome Philoſophers have, 
for this Reaſon, thought it to be 
the Seat of the Soul. 

Beſides theſe Conſiderations, it 
may be taken Notice, that the 
Stomach, being diſtended with 
Food, preſſes upon the deſcend. 


ing Trunk of the Aorta, and thus 


cauſes a greater Fulneſs of the 
Veſſels in the upper Parts; where- 
upon the Brain is loaded, or the 
Derivation of Spirits into the 
Nerves diminiſh'd, upon which 
Inactivity or Drowſineſs enſues, 
From hence proceed thoſe Fluſh- 
ings in the Face, Redneſs, ec, 
frer plentiful Eating and Drink- 
ing, moſt viſible in thoſe whoſe 
Veſſels are lax and weak, as in 
exhauſted and hectick Perſons 
they more eſpecially are. Thus 
we may, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the new Chyle entering into 
the Veſſels, account for that In» 
clination to ſleep, which follows, 
upon a full Stomach: though we 
muſt alſo allow the Diſtenſion, 
from this, to be a conſiderable 
Cauſe of the ſame Effect. But, 
this does not happen immediately, 
nay, ſometimes, perhaps, not 
within two or three Hours after 


Eating; and the ſudden Drowſi- 


neſs muſt” (as well as the preſent 
Refreſhment and Reviving which 
Meat gives) be chiefly owing to 
ſome more ſpeedy Alteration, 

Now, to apply this more ſtrict- 
Ys it may be neceſſary to con- 
ider yet more nearly the Effects 
of an Opiate or Narcotick; firſt, 
upon the Stomach, and after- 
wards, when they have paſs'd the 
Prime Via, upon the arterial Fluid 
itſelf. | 

An agreeable Senſation pro 
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duc'd in the Stomach, together 
with a Diſtenſion of its Mem- 
branes, has been already obſery'd 
to be the Cauſe of that Sleepineſs, 
to which we are ſo inclinable af- 
ter Eating, The one of theſe en- 
gages the Mind, the other acts 
upon the Body, For, Pleaſure 
amuſes the Soul, as it were, ſo 
that it does nor think, or exer- 


ciſe itſelf about any outward Ob- 


jets; that is, it is inclin'd to 
Reſt, and the Fulneſs of the Veſ- 
ſels in the Brain checks and hin- 
ders, in ſome Meaſure, the. Deri- 
vation of the neryous Juice into 
the Organs. Now, they who take 
a moderate Doſe of an Opiate, 
eſpecially, it not long accuſtom'd 


to ſuch Things, are ſo tranſport- 


ed with the pleaſing Senſe it in- 
duces, that they are, as they of- 
ten expreſs themſelves, in Hea- 
ven; and, though they do not 
always fleep, (which proceeds 
from the Preſentation of pleaſing 
Images to the Mind, being ſo 
ſtrong, that, like Dreams, they 
do over-engage the Fancy, and 
ſo interrupt the State of Reſt) yet 
they do, however, enjoy ſo per- 
fect an Indolence and Quiet, that 
no Happineſs in the World can 
ſurpaſs the Charms of ſo agree- 


able an Extaſy. 


Thus we have, from theſe Me- 
dicines, but in a far more emi- 
nent Degree, all thoſe Effects, 
which were obſerv'd to follow 
upon that grateful Senſe in the 
Stomach, which a moderate Ful- 
neſs produces, For, no Bodies 
are ſo fit and able, pleaſingly, to 
affect our ſenſible Membranes, 
as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile 
Parts, whoſe Activity is temper'd 


and allay'd, by the Smoothneſs of 


ſome which are lubricating and 


vy; For, they lightly tarefy the 
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Juices of the Stomach, and cauſe 
a pleaſant Titillation of its ner- 
vous Coat, whereby there is in- 
duc'd an agreeable Plenitude, and 
the Mind is entertain'd with Ideas 
of Satisfaction and Delight. And 
thus we eaſily ſee, upon what Me- 
chaniſm the other Virtues of O- 
piates do depend: For, their ea- 
ſing Pains, checking Evacuations, 
ec, proceed not only from the 
Mind's being taken up with a 
pleaſing Senſe, whereby it is di- 
verted from a diſagreeable one; 
but all Pain being attended with 
a Contraction of the Part, the 
Relaxation of the Fibres, which 
they cauſe, eludes and deſtroys 
the Force of the Srimulus, 

In like Manner, in immoderate 
Secretions,there is moſt common- 
ly an Irritation of the Organs, 
tne Removal of which will abate 
the Diſcharge. And herein lies 
the incraſſating Quality of theſe 
Medicines, in that, the twitching 
Senſe upon the Membranes of the 
Lungs, Bowels, c. being lef- 
ſen'd, the ſharp Humor is ſuffer'd 
to lodge there in a greater Quan» 
tity, before it is ſo troubleſome, . 
to be thrown off and expell'd ; 
It being all one, as if there were 
no Irritation of the Part, if the 
uneaſy Senſe thereof be not re- 
garded by the Mind. Theſe Effects 
will all be beighten'd by the Mix- 


ture of the Narcotick Particles 


with the Blood; which is here- 
upon rarefy'd, and diſtends its 
Veſſels, eſpecially, thoſe of the 
Brain: and thus does ſtill, to a 
greater Degree, leſſen the Influx 
of the nervous Fluid to the Parts, 
by preſſing upon the Thuli, or 
lirtle Canals, through Which it is 
deriv'd, This is the Reafon of 
that Difficulty of Breathing, which 
they da, for a Time, gyperience; 


; 


NA ( 
who take theſe Kind of Medi- 
cines; this Symptom being inſe- 
rable from the Rarefaction of 
the Biood in the Lungs. 
From hence it appears, that the 
Action of theſe Medicines, and 
particularly, that of Opium, is 
very analogous to that of other 
volatile Spirits; only, that a ſmall 
Portion of the former has a Force 
equal to that of a greater Quan- 
tity of the latter. And this is very 
evident, in thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to take large Doſes of 
Opium; as the Turks and Perſians 
do, to that Degree, that it is no 
uncommon Thing there to eat a 
Dram, or two, at a Time; for, 
the Effects of it, in them, are no 
other than downright Drunken- 
neſs : Upon which Account, it is 
a common Saying with them, and 
on the ſame Occaſion, He has ear 
Opium ; as with us, He has drank 
too much Wine. Neither, indeed, 
do they bear ſuch large Quanti- 
ties of it, otherwiſe than Tipplers 
will a great deal of Brandy; that 
is, by habituating themſelves to 
it, by Degrees, beginning with 
ſmall Doſes, and requiring ſtill 
more and more, to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the ſame Pitch. Juſt as 
Galen tells of a Woman at Athens, 
who, by a gradual Uſe, had 
brought herfelt ro take, without 
any Hurt, a confiderable Quantity 
of Hemlock: which Inſtance is 
the more to our Purpoſe, becauſe 
Nic. Funtanus knew one, who, 
being recover'd of the Plague, 
and wanting Sleep, did, with very 
ood Effect, 
ome Time; till falling ill again 
of a Fever, and, having left off 
the Uſe of this Remedy, he en- 
deavour'd to procure Reſt, b 
repeated Doſes of Opium, whic 


{ Nature having been zecuſtom d 
| My 


eat Hemlock for 


316).  N& 


to a ſtronger Alterative) had no 
Operation, until the Help of 


Hemlock was again call'd in, with 


the deſir'd Succeſs, 

It is a ſufficient Confirmation 
of all this Reaſoning. that Proſper 
Alpinus obſery'd. amongſt the E- 
gyptians, thoſe who had been ac- 
cultom'd to Opium, and were 
faint agd'languid, for Want of it, 
(as Drinkers are, if they have 
not their Liquors) to be reco- 
ver'd, and put into the ſame State 
of Indolence and Pleaſure, by 
large Doſes of Cretian Wine 
made hotter, by the Infuſion of 
Pepper, and the like ſtrong Aro- 
maticks. Nor is it, perhaps, a- 
miſs to remark, that in Maniacal 
People, as is frequently obſerv'd, 
a quadruple Doſe of an Opiate 
will ſcarcely produce any conſi- 
derable Effect. Now, in Perſons 
ſo affected, the Mind is deeply 
engaged, and taken up with ſome 
Images, or other, as, Love, An- 
ger, c. ſo that it is not to be ſo 
eaſily mov'd or diyerted, by thoſe 
pleaſing Repreſentations, which 
it would attend to at another 
Time, and upon which the Vir- 
tues of theſe Medicines do, in 2 
great Meaſure, depend. Beſides 
this, thoſe who are Maniacal, do, 
to a Wonder, bear the Injuries 
of Cold, Hunger, c. and have 
a prodigions Degree of muſcular 
Force; which argues, the Texture 
of their Blood to be very ſtrong, 
and the Coheſion of its Globules 
great; So that the ſpirituous Parts 
of an Opiate cannot make that 


Disjunction and Rarefaction af 


this Fluid in them, which it does 


tions. 
How far this Theory is im- 


in ordinary Bodies and Conſtitu- 


proveable into Practice, all ſuch 
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quainrance with the Animal OE- 


conomy. And, becauſe many 
medicinal Simples, under this Di- 
viſion, have often Effects, which 
are term'd deleterious and poiſon- 
ons, inſomuch as to kill, and that 
very ſuddenly; and that ew 
ſuddenly ; it may be worth Whi 

to inform ourſelves, from the 
ſame Inſtructor, who has con- 
ducted us hitherto on this Head, 
how ſuch Inſtruments at, in 
bringing about thoſe fatal Con- 
ſequences, Fo”, the moſt gentle 
of this Tribe, in an Over-Doſe, 
have the ſame Effects as a Poi- 
ſon, and prove equally deſtruc- 
tive. Opium, in too great a Quan- 
tity, will inflame the Stomach, 
and rarefy the Blood to ſuch a 


Degree, that the Veſſels cannot 
again recover their Tone; where- 
upon „ mat Symptoms, Cc. 
will enſue, ; 

To be convinc'd of this, Dr. 


Mead tells us, that he forced in- 
to the Stomach of a ſmall Dog 
about half a Dram of crude O- 
fium, diſſolv'd in boiling Water. 
He quickly yomited it up, with 
a great Quantity of frothy Spittle; 
bur, e by hold- 
ing up his Head, and beating 
him, the Doctor made him re- 
tain three ot four Doſes, inter- 
mitting between each, about a 
Quarter of an Hour, When the 
Dog had thus taken, as near as 
he could gueſs, about two Drams, 
he watch'd him an Hour, when 
he began to ſleep ; but eee 
ſtarte up with onvulſions, fell 
into univerſal Tremblings, his 
Head conſtantly twitch'd and 
ſhook; he breath'd ſhort, and 
with Labour, and, at length, loſt 
entirely the Uſe of his hinder- 

s, and then, of the fore- ones, 
which were Riff and rigid, like 


* 


Sticks, As he lav ſnorting, the © 
Doctor, to haſten his End, was 

iving him more of the Solution; 

ut, on a ſudden, his Limbs grew . 
limber, and he dy'd. Upon open- 
ing his Stomach, ir was found 
wonderfully diſtended, though - 
empty of every Thing but ſome 
Water and Opium, together with, 
ſome Parcels of frothy Muacu 
ſwimming in it: the Inſide was 
as clean, as if ſcrap'd, and waſh'd 
from all the Slime of the Glands, 
with ſome Redneſs here and 
there, as in a beginning Inflam- 
mation. The Pylorus was con- 
tracted. The Blood-Veſſels of the 
Brain were very full; and he took 
out a large Grume of concreted 
Blood from the upper Part of ir, 
cutting into the Sinus TLongitudi- 
nalis, as is not uncommon in 
Apoplectick Carcaſes: but found 
no extravaſated Serum in the Ven- 
tricles, nor among any of the 
Membranes. 

And thus, from the Effects of 
an Over-Doſe of an Opiate, may 
we conceive how many, under 
this Claſs, are ſo powerful, in 
their Narcotick Qualities, as to 
prove deadly, in very ſmall Quan- 
tities; and are, therefore, not 
ſafely admitted into Practice. 
Some of them conſiſt of ſuch 
hot, acrid, and corroſive Parts, 
as by rarefying the Juices of the 
Stomach, and wounding of its 
nervous Membranes, are the 
Cauſe of all thoſe DR 
which do immediately follow. 
For, upon the Senſe of a violent 
Irritation and Pain, the Fluid of. 
the Nerves is immediately, in 


large Quantities, determin'd to 


the Part affected; and this, if 
the Stimulus is not over-great, 
will be only to ſuch a Degree 
as is ſufficient, by cantracing 

the 


muſt, at laſt, prevail in the Mem- its Middle into two Noſtrils, by 


the Veſſels, the membranous Side of this Cavity divides into 
Coats of them being already two, of which one goes up to 
over- ſtretch'd, will the more ea- tie Os Spongioſum, the other goes 


Flui 


of ſome of this Kind, many of this Cavity there are two ſmall 
them abound with an extremely Holes, which pierce the Bone of 
fetid and offenſive Sulphur; the Palate, and open in one be- 


and uncaſy Senſation to the carry the thin Rheum a 


wy , 
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che Fibres of the Stomach, and Nerves, as ſuffocates, in a Man- 


Muſcles of the Abdomen, to throw ner, the Spirits, and deadens 


off the Cauſe of the diſagree- their Motions, T. : 
able Senſation : but, the uneaſy Mares, the Noſtrils. See Na- 
Twitching being too terrible to ſus, | 
be borne, the Mind, by a Kind MNaſalia, from Naſus, the Noſe, 
of Surprize, does, with Haſte and the ſame as Errhines. f 
Fury, as it were, command the Naſi Os. See Maxilla ſuperior, 


Spirits thither. Thus, the Buſineſs Naſus, the Noſe. This may be 


is over-done, and the Action of divided into two Parts, the ex- 
the Fibres become ſo ſtrong, that ternal, and the internal. The 
the Orifices of the Stomach are external Part is cover'd with the 
quite clos'd; ſo that, inſtead of Skin, and ſome Muſcles; Which 

iſcharging the noxious Matter, ſee under their Proper Names, 
the Torment is made greater, and Its upper Part conſiſts of two 
the whole OEconomy put into Bones, cloſely join'd together on 
Confuſion, The Inſtance of the their upper Side, Its lower Part 
Child, in Wepfer, which, in ſuch is made of four Cariilages, ot 
an Agony, made Water, to the which the firſt two are fix'd to 
Height of five or fix Foot, the lower Ends of the foreſaid 
with a ſurprizing Strength and Bones; they are alſo join'd to- 
Violence, is a Demonſtration gether on the upper Side : they 
of this forcible Contraction of are pretty broad, and, as they 
the Muſcles. Nor is it any approach the Tip of the Noſe, 
Wonder, if, in theſe Circum- they grow thinner, and ſofter, 
ſtances, all Senſe be loſt, Blood The other two lie upon the low. 
guſh out at the Ears, Noſtrils, exc. er Ends of the firſt two, to which 
the Parts being all torn and they are ty'd by a Membrane; 
broke, by the Violence of the they are call'd 44 Narium. The 
Convulſions; which, tho* they Cavity, made by theſe Bones 
begin in the Muſcles of the Belly, and four Cartilages, is divided in 


bers too, 'till the whole Fabrick -a Partition, of which the upper 
is ſhock'd and overturn'd; and End is bony, and the lower 

ſome corroſive Salts, perhaps, cartilaginous. The fleſhy Extre- 
getting into the Blood, and, by mity of this Cartilage is call'd 
the Rarefaction of it, diſtending Columna. The upper End of each 


ſily give Way, and let out their down into the Fauces, and opens 

a ; behind the Palate, by which 
And, beſides the irritating ſa- Means we breathe through our 
line Particles in the Compoſition Noſtrils, At the lower End of 


which gives ſuch a diſagreeable hind the Dentes Inciſivi; they 
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Noſtrils into _ 3 The 
Cavity is cover a pre 

thick, and glandulous — 
Its Glands ſeparate that Matter, 
which we call Mucus, in the 
Noſtrils. On the lower End of 
this Membrane, there grow ſe- 
veral Hairs call'd 2 „ they, 
with the Mucus, which the Glands 
ſeparate, ſtop any Filth from a- 
ſcending too far into the Noſ- 


trils. 


By the internal Part of the 


Noſe, is underſtood the immedi- 
ate Organ of Smelling; it lies in 
the upper Part of the Cavity of 
the Noſtrils; it is made of the Os 
Cribriforme, and its Productions, 
the Os Spongioſum, of which each 
Lamina is cover'd with a very 
fine Membrane, upon which the 
Fibres of the Olfactory Nerve, 
which paſles the Holes of the Os 
Cribriforme, and the Fibres of the 
firſt Branch of the fifth Pair, 
which come from the Orbit, are 
In this Membrane there 


| ſpread, 
are many ſmall Glands, which 
ſeparate an Humor that moiſtens 
it, and ſtops the Exhalations of 
odoriferous Bodies, which make 
their Impreſſions upon the Ol- 
factory Nerves that are ſpread 


upon it. Hounds, and other 
Beaſts, which have a more ex- 
uiſite Smell than Men, have al- 

many more Lamina cover'd 
with ſuch a Membrane, There 
| are ſeveral Conduits which open 
between theſe Lamina. The firſt 
and ſecond are the Ductus Lachry- 
males, The third and fourth 
come from the Sinus Frontalis. 
The fifth and fixth come from 
the Nut of the ſecond Bone of 
the upper Jaw. The ſeventh and 
eighth come from the Cells of 
the Os Spongioſum ; they pierce 
the Membrane which covers the 


firſt or "uppermoſt Lamina? and 
the ninth and tenth come from 
the Sinus in the Os Sphenoides, All 
theſe Conduits carry the Liquor, 
which is ſeparated, in their Cavi- 
ties, into the Noſtrils, for the 
moiſtening its Membranes, which 
otherwiſe would dry too much, 
by the Air breath'd through che 


Noſtrils. 


The Veſſels of the Noſe are 
Arteries from the Carotidales, which 
paſs with the Olfactory Nerve, 
and they are diſtributed into the 
internal Noſe. | 
rotidal, and Jugular, and the ſe- 
cond Branch of the fifth Pair, 
give Arteries, Veins, and Nerves 
to the external Noſe. Some give 
an Account, why the Smelf of 
Bodies, which conſiſt of aerimo- 
nious Parts, draws Tears from the 
Eyes; and, why the Want of 
Taſte does ordinarily accompany 
the Want of Smelling, by the 
Communication of the Branches 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves, which 
are diſtributed through thoſe Or- 
gans of Senſation, Sa 

Nates Cerebri. See Brain. 

Natural Faculty, is that Power 
ariſing from the Blood's Cireula- 
tion, which is conſpicuous in all 
the Secretions — within 
the Body, that Secretion alone 
excepted, which is made at the 
Origin of the Nerves. bw: 

Natural Functions, are thoſe” 
which convert the Aliment” inte 


the Subſtance of the Body, d., 


therefore, depend upon the Vi- 


ra, Veſſels, and Humors, that 
receive, detain, move, change, -.: 


mix, ſeparate, apply, diſcharge, - I 


and conſume, | | a” 
Nature, is a Word us'd in di- 


vers Significations, More ſtrictl 
it is taken for a peculiar Diſpoſe 
tion of Parts in ſome particular 


Body x" - 1 


The external Ca- 


7 


F 


Body 2 as we ſay, it is the Nature 


| of Fiſh to live in the Water. And 
again, it is taken more largely 


for. the univerſal Diſpoſition of 
all Bodies: and, in this Senſe, it 
is nothing elſe but the Divine 
Providence, foraſmuch as that 

verns and directs all Things 
by certain Rules and Laws, ac- 
commodated to their ſeveral Con- 
ditions of Exiſtence, Sometimes 


it is taken for the eſſential Pro- 


rties of ſome Things, with the 
ttributes belonging thereunto; 
as we ſay, it is in the Nature of 
God to be good, of a Soul to 


think, or of a Stone to gravitate. 


And laftly, it is ſometimes us'd 
for the Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
and the whole viſible and created 
World. 

Laws of Nature, are thoſe Laws 
of Motion, by which all natural 
Bodies are commonly govern'd 
in all their Actions upon one an- 


. Other, and which they inviolably 


ebſerve in all the Changes that 
happen in the natural State of 
8 z they are reducible to 
theſe. 


I. 4ll Bodies perſevere in the 


fame State of Reſt, or of moving 


forward in a ſtrait Line, unleſs 
forced out of that State by ſome 
outward impreſs'd Violence; that 
is, all Bodies at Reſt, will natu- 
rally, and of themſelves, for ever 
continue in Keſt, unleſs ſome exter- 
nal Cauſe put them in Motion: 


And all Bodies in Motion will natu- 


rally move forwards for ever in the 


ame ſtrait Line, unleſs they are 
- flopp'd by ſome oppoſite Force, or 


turmd out of their Courſe by ſome 
differently direfted Violence. 


+ To ſhew how iaviolably this 
Law is obſery'd by natural A- 
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gents, we need only conſider, it 
never has been obſery'd,, that 
any Body did, of itſelf, bring 
itſelt from Reſt to Motion, nor 
that ever any Body in Motion, 
of itſelf; alter'd its Courſe z but, 
that where-ever ſuch Changes 
happen'd, there were always evi- 
dent Gauſes. If Bodies chang'd 
their Places, of themſelves, all 
Things would run into Confuſi- 
on; nor would there be any 
certain Means to regulate the 


Motions of the Univerſe, We 


are certain, Projectiles would for 
ever move on in the ſame right 
Line, did not the Air, their own 
Gravity, or the Ruggedneſs of the 
Plane on which they move, ſtop 
their Motion, or, did not ſome 
Body with a different Direction 
alter their Courſe. A Top, whoſe 
Parts, by their Coheſion, hindet 
one another's reQilinear Moti- 
ons, would never ceaſe to turn 
round, did not the Air gradually 


impair its Motion. Natural Bo- 


dies conſiſt of a Maſs of Matter, 
which, by itſelf, can never alter 
its State; and, if Bodies are once 
at Reſt, they muſt continue ſo, 
unleſs ſome new Force put em 
in Motion. If in Motion, - the 
ſame Energy will continue em 
in Motion, and drive *em for» 

wards in the ſame Directions. 
Moreover, there is in Matter 2 
paſſive Principle, which Sir 1/aac 
Newton very well expreſſes, by 
the Vis Inertie, whereby Bodies 
reſiſt, to the utmoſt of their 
Power, any Change or Alteration 
of their State, whatever it be, 
either of Reſt, Motion, or its 
Direction; and this Reſiſtance is 
always equal in the ſame, Body, 
and in different Bodies is propor- 
tional to the Quantity of Matter 
they contain. There is requit d 
as 


much Force to ſtop a Body in Mo- 
tion, as is requix d to put it in 
Motion, and 2 contra: And, there- 
fore, ſince the ſame Body equally 
reſiſts the contrary equal Changes 
of its State, this Reſiſtance will 
operate as powerfully to keep a 
Body in Motion, as to keep it at 
Reſt; and conſequently,” of itſelf, 
it can never change its State of 
Reſt, Motion, or DireQion ; for, 
to change its Directioa is the 
fame Thing as to move, of itſelf, 
another 8 Matter then; of it- 
ſelf, is ſo far indifferent to Mo- 
tion, or Reſt, that it is no more 
inclin'd to the one than to the 
other, and does no leſs reſiſt a 
Change from Reſt to Motion, than 
from Motion to Reſt, This Vis 
Inertiz is no-where more conſpi- 
tuous, than in the ſudden Motion 
of a Veſſel full of Liquor upon a 
horizontal Plane; at firſt, while 
the Veſſel is moving along the 


Plane, the Liquor ſeems to move 


with a Direction contrary to that 
of the Veſſel, the Water riſing on 
the Hinder - Side of the Veſſel. 
Not that there is really any ſuch 
Motion impreſs'd upon the Li- 
quor, but that, by the Vis Iner- 
ne, the Water endeavouring to 
continue in its State of Reſt; the 
Veſſel cannot, immediately, com- 
municate its Motion'to it, by rea- 
ſon of its Bulk and fluid State: 
but the Liquor perſeveres in its 
State of Reſt, whilſt the Veſſel 
makes forwards, and ſo ſeems to 
move a contrary Way, But, when 


once the * has the Motion 


of the Veſſe entirely communi- 
cated to it, and begins to move 
with a Velocity equal to that of the 
Veſſel, it the Veſſel be ſuddely 
ſtopp'd, the Liquor continues its 
Motion, and daſhes over the Sides 


ot the Veſſel. This paſſiye Prin- 
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ciple, or vi Inertia, is eſſential tg — 
Matter, becauſe it neither can be 

depriy'd of it; nor intended, or 


remitted in the ſame Body, hut is 
always proportional to the Quan- 
tity of Matter Bodies contain. 


Corol. 1. Hence it is evident, 
that no Particle of Matter, nor b 


any Combination of Partieles, that 
is, no Body can either move, of 


themſelves, or, ot themſelves, al- 
ter the Direction of their Motion: 
Matter is not endow'd with Self- 


Motion, nor with a Power to al- 


ter the Courſe in which it is put, 


it is merely paſſive, and muſt for 
ever, of itſelf, continue in that 
State and that Courſe that it is 
ſettled in; and, if it can't move 
of itſelf, 
Courſe of itſelf, when in Motiong 
for to-alter its Courſe, of itſelf, is 
only to move, of itſelf; after a par- 
ticular Manner. | 


Corol, 2. Hence it is evident, 
that no Body, put in Motion, will 
naturally, and of itſelf, move in 
a curve Line. All Motion is na- 


turally forward in the ſame ſtrait 
Line with the Direction of the 


moving Force; but, Whatever 
moves in a curve Line, muſt in 
every Point alter its Ditection 
and therefore, naturally of irſelf 
no Body can move in a curve 
Line, | 


Corol. 3. Hence the great Bo- 
dies of this Univerſe, the Planets, 
their Satellites, and the Comets 


do not naturally, and of them- 


ſelves (though at firſt, put in Mo- 


tion) move in their reſpective 


Orbits, which are curve Lines 
returning into themſelves, but are 
kept in them by ſome attractivs 


Force, which, if once l ; 


it can never alter its 


— 
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of Motion or Reſt; 
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they would for ever run out in 
right Lines; and conſequently, the 


Motions of theſe great Bodies in 
their Orbits do abſolutely depend 
upon this attractive Force, whence- 
ſoev er it ariſes, | 


Corol. 4. Hence neither Motion, 
nor Reſt (I mean, not one of 


them particularly) is eſſential to 


Matter; 7. e. Matter is indifferent, 
as to either of theſe particularly, 
and does as much reſiſt its being 
changed from Reſt to Motion, as 


it does the being changed from Mo- 


tion to Reſt. And, as any Force 
will imprint ſome Degree of Mo- 
tion on a quieſcent Body, ſo the 
ſame Degree of Force, impreſs'd 
at the ſame Time with a contrary 
Direction, will bring it Reſt a- 
gain; but, it is not neceſſary to 
the Being of Matter, that it be in 
Reſt or Motion: For, Matter 
will be ſtill Matter, in which- 
ever of theſe States it be. In a 
Word, ſince the formerly men- 
tion'd paſſive Principle, or Vis In- 
ertiæ, is eſſential to Matter, it there- 
by becomes indifferent, as to Mo- 
tion or Reſt, and is equally ſuſcep- 
tible of either, according as the 
extrinſick Force urges it. 


Coral, 5. Hence the Neceſſity of 
a Vacuum, or Space diſtinct from 
Matter, is clearly demonſtrable : 
For, ſince, by their Vis Inertiæ, 
all Bodies reſiſt, to the utmoſt 
of their Power, any Change or 
Alteration of their State, whether 
and ſince 
the Reſiſtance in the ſame Body 
is always equal, or the ſame, and 


in different Bodies * mt nable 


to the Quantity Matter they 


contain; and ſince, conſequently, 
if two Bodies containing equal 
Quamtitics of Matter, and moving 
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with equal Celetities in « 
Directions, ſo that they impinge 
directly upon one another, wil 


certainly both reſt or ſtop at th: 


Point of their Concourſe; as al. 
ſo, ſince it is demonſtrable, tha 
two Bodies moving contrariwiſe 
with equal Celerities, and both ref. 
ing, are equally heavy; it ne. 
ceſſarily follows, that two Bodies 
containing equal Quantities of Mat. 
ter, are equally heavy: And, * 
fore, were there no VacuitieF in 
Bodies, two Spheres of equal Di. 
ameters ſnould contain equal Dia. 
meters of Matter, and, conſequent. 
ly, be equally heavy, i. e, two 
Spheres of equal Diameters, one 
of Gold, another of Wood, ſhould 
have the ſame ſpecifick Gravities; 
which being contrary to Experi. 
ence, there is a Neceſſity of ad 
mitting Vacuities in the latter 
Sphere, to anſwer the Difference 
of their Gravities. 5 


It is true, it may be here at 
{wer'd, that one of the equal Bo. 
dies may be ſuppos'd to be more 
porous than the other, and the 
Pores to be pervaded by a ſubtile 
Fluid, which, paſſing freely through 
the Bodies, is not concern'd in the 
Impulſe. And, to obviate this 
Objection, and, conſequently, to 
make this Proof of the Neceſhty 
of a Vacuum amount to a De 
monſtration, Sir 1/aac Newton has 
ſhewn, from many repeated E. 
1 by Pendulums, in Ait, 

ater, and Mercury; and more 
exactly, by Experiments on heavy 
Bodies falling in Air and Water; 
that the Reſiſtance of fluid Bodies 
is always proportional to their Den- 
ſities, that is, to the Quantities of 
Matter they contain, or their Vires 
Inertia. The Reſiſtance in Fluids 
ariſes from their greater preſſing 
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on the Fore, than Hind- Part of firſt as the laſt: For, that bein 


the Bodies moving in them; and 
this muſt be always in all Fluids 
proportional to the Quantity of 
Matter they contain, which preſſes 
on theſe Sides, that is, their Den- 
ſity, Bodies moving in Fluids 
preſs upon, and excite a Motion 
in the Fluids in their AP z and 
this Motion, thus impreſs'd, ariſes 
ſrom the Exceſs of the Preſſure of 
the Fluid upon the  Fore-Part, a- 
bove that Preſſure on the Hind- 
Part of the moving Bodies: and 
this Exceſs of Preſſure of Bodies 
in Fluids will not you raiſe a 
Motion in them, but will alſo act 
on the Bodies themſelves, by re- 
tarding their Motion, according as 
it is greater or leſs, whence the 
Reſiſtances of Fluids ariſe ; where- 
fore, the Reſiſtances of Fluids are 
2s the Quantities of Matter the 

contain, or their Denſities, "= 
alone can make the Exceſs greater 
or lefler. It is true, there is a Re- 
ſiſtance in Fluids, which may ariſe 
from their Elaſticity, Glutinouſneſs, 
and the Friction of their Parts, c. 
This Reſiſtance may be leſſen'd, 
and, in a great Meaſure, remoy'd 
by the Change of the Figure and 
Size of their Parts. But theſe Con- 
ſiderations have no Place in any 
of the Fluids of our Syſtem, where- 
in Experiments have been made; 
it having been always found, that 
their Reſiſtances were proportio- 
nal to their Denſities. So that no 
Subtilization, Diviſion of Parts, or 
Refining, can alter their Reſiſt- 
ances, theſe depending entirely on 
their Denſities, or Vires 1nertia, 
that is, the Quantities of Matter 
they contain; and the moſt ſub- 
tile Ether would give the ſame 
Reſiſtance to a Projectile, as Mer- 
cury, if the Denſity or Quantity 
At Matter were the ſame in the 
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ſuppos'd, the Exceſs of the Pre 

ſure or Weight on the Fore-Part, 
above that on the Hind- Part of 
the Projectile, would be the ſame 
in both, on which alone the Re- 
ſiſtances of both depend; ſince 
it is Weight alone, that is, Mat- 
ter, that can produce Preſſure in 
inanimate Bodies, Vide Newt. Schol. 
Prop. XL. lib. 11. 24. Edit. From 
which it is plain, that if Bodies 
be ever ſo porous, and fill'd with 
Fluids ever ſo ſubtile, yet, if 
there, be no Vacuities without 
Matter entirely, theſe porous Bo- 
dies muſt be equally heavy with 
the moſt compact ones, ſince the 
Fluids, requir'd to fill theſe Pores, 
muſt be equally heavy with the 
ſolid Body, and both muſt con- 
tain an equal Quantity of Matter, 
if there be no Vacuities ; all Fluids 
reſiſting, that is, indeed, weighing, 
in Proportion to the Quantities of 
Matter they contain, 1f, therefore, 
there be no Vacuities, all Bodies 
muſt be equally heavy; which be- 
ing contrary to Experience, there 
is a Neceſlity of admitting Vacui- 
ties, to account for the iffcrem: 

Weights of Bodies, : 


II. The Changes made in the 
Motions of Bodies are always. pro- 
portional to the impreſs'd moving 
Force, and are produced in the ſame 
Direction with that of the moving 
Force, | 


Effects are always proportiq< 


nable to their adequate Cauſes; 
and, if any Degree of Foree pro- 

uce any Degree of Motion, a 
double Degree of the ſame Force 
will produce a double ah Ai of 
Motion, and a triple a triple, and 


ſo on: and this Motion muſt pro- 


eed in the ſamę Direction with 
„ e Fane 
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from this only the Motion ariſes ; 
and becauſe, by the former Law, 
Bodies in Motion cannot change 
their Direction, of themſelves, ſo 
that unleſs ſome new Force alter 
its Courſe, the Body muſt proceed 
In the ſame Direction with that of 
the moving Force. And, if the 
Body was before in Motion, the 
Motion ariſing from this impreſs'd 
Force, if in the ſame Direction, 
does ſo much increaſe the former 
Motion; if it has a contrary Di- 
rection, it deſtroys a Part of the 
former Motion, equal to that 
Which is impreſs'd; when it has a 
Direction oblique to that of the 
Former Motion, it is either added 
to, or ſubſtracted from the former 
Motion, according as the Motion, 
ariſing from a Compoſition of 
thoſe two, is determin'd. 


Corol, Hence it is evident, that, 
in the preſent Conſtitution of 
Things, there can be no perpe- 
tual Motion, By a perpetual Mo- 
tion, I mean, ah uninterrupted 
Communication of the ſame De- 

ee of Motion, from one Part of 

atter to another. in a Circle: 
Not as Bodies put in Motion do for 
ever continue in the ſame, except 
ſo far as they are reſiſted or ſtop- 

ped by other Bodies; but a Circu- 
Elton of the ſame Quantity of Mo- 
tion, ſo that it perpetually returns 
undiminiſh'd upon the firſ® Mover. 
For, by this Law, the Motion pro- 
duc'd is but proportionable to the 
generating Force; and all Motions 
on this Globe being perform'd in 
à reſiſting Fluid, viz. the Air, a 
conſiderable Quantity of the Mo- 
tion muſt be ſpent in the Commu- 
"nication, on this Medium, and con- 
ſequently, it is impoſſible the ſame 


Quantity of Motion ſhould retun 
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A © 0 "that of the moving Force, ſince 


undiminiſh'd upon the firſ# Mover, 
which is neceſſary toward a per. 
petual Motion, Moreover, the Na. 
ture of material Organs is ſuch, 
that there is no avoiding a greater 
or leſſer Degree of Friction, tho 
the Machine be form'd accordin 
to the exacteſt Principles of Geo. 
metry and Mechanicks, there be. 
ing no perſect Congruity, nor exact 
Smoothneſs in Nature; the Man. 
ner of the Coheſion of Bodies, the 
ſmall Proportion the ſolid Matter 
bears to the Vacuities in them, 
and the Nature of the conſtituent 
Particles of Bodies, not admitting 
the ſame. Beſides, how very im- 
perfect our moſt finiſh'd mecha. 
nick Pertormances are, an ordi. 
nary Microſcope will eaſily diſcoyer, 
Now, theſe Things muſt very con- 
ſiderably diminifh the communi. 
cated Force, ſo that it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be a perpetual Moti. 
on, unleſs the communicated Force 
were ſo much greater than the ge- 
nerating Force, as to recompenſe 
the Diminution made therein by all 
theſe Cauſes, ſo that the impreſs'd 
Motion may return undiminiſh'd 
to the firſt Mover. But that being 
contrary to this Law, it is clear, 
that the Motion muſt continually 
decreaſe, *till it at laſt ſtops, and 
conſequently, there can be no per- 
petual Motion in the preſent State 
of Things, 


III. Repulſe or Re. action is alway! 
equal to Impulſe or Action, or tht 
Action of two Bodies upon one an-. 
ther is always equal, but with 4 
contrary Direction; i. e. The ſamt 
Force, with which one Body ſirilt: 

another, is return'd upon the 


2 
2 by that other: but theſe Forts 


are impreſs'd with cantrary Dire: 
1 ar Toe | 5 


2 * What: 


ther, is as much 


Whatever preſſes or draws ano- 
reſs'd or drawn 
by that other; if one preſſes a 
stone with his Finger, the Stone 
preſſes his Finger again. If an 
Horſe draw forward a Stone by a 
Rope, the Stone does equally draw 
back the Horſe; for the Rope, 
being quay diſtended both Ways, 
acts upon both equally. It one 
ſtrike an Anvil with an Hammer, 
the Anvil ſtrikes the Hammer with 
equal Force, The Steel draws the 
Magnet as much as the Magnet 
does the Steel, as is evident, by 
making both ſwim in Water. So 
in pulling a Barge to Land by a 
Rope, the Bank pulls the Barge as 
much as the Barge does the Bank : 
And, in the Deſcent of heavy Bo- 
dies, the Stone attracts the Earth 
as much as the Earth does the 
Stone; 7, e. the Earth gravitates 
toward the Stone, as much as the 
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Gravitations, are equal in both, 
only the Stone is altogether in- 


conſiderable, in reſpect of the Bulk 
of the Earth; and conſequently, . 
the Velocity of the Earth's Motion 


toward the Stone is inconſiderable, 
in reſpe& of the Stone's Motion 
toward the Earth; and therefore, 


the Motion of the Earth toward I 


the Stone is inſenſible. And uni- 
verſally in all the Actions of Bo- 


dies, if a Body act on another; 


and change its Motion any Manner 
of Way, that other will make the 


ſame Change in the Motion of this 


Body with a contrary Direction, 
ſo that by theſe Actions there are 
made equal Changes, not of the 


Velocities, but of the Motion; for, 


the Changes made on the Veloci- 
ties, in contrary Directions, are in a 


reciprocal Proportion to the Bodies. 


| 
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Corel. 1. If a Body, 4; be im- 
pell'd by two different Forces, one 
in the Direction 4 B, with the Ve- 
locity M z another in the Direction 
AC, with the Velocity N; make 
AB to AC, as M to N; com- 
pleat the Parallelogram A B C D, 
the Diagonal of Which is 4 D. 
Tie Compoſition ef both theſe 


* 
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Forces will make the Body deſcribe 
the Diagonal 4 P, and in the fame 
Time as it would have deſcrib'd 
either of the Sides; for, becauſe 
the Force, whoſe Velocity is N. 
acts in the Direction 4 C, 
to B D, it will not in the leaſt hin- 


der or deſtroy the Velocity in the ' 


other Frere, by whjch it tends to 
9 3 b . , 
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parallel 
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Stone does toward the Earth, And hs 
the Motions, produe'd by both theſe © 
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the Line B D. Wherefore, the 
Body will reach B D in the ſame 
Time, whether the Force, whoſe 
Velocity is N, be impreſs'd or not; 
and therefore, in the End of this 
Time, it muſt be found ſomewhere 
in B D: In like Manner, the Force, 
whoſe Velocity is M, acts in the 
Directioa A B, pate to C D, 
and therefore, will not hinder the 
Velocity in the other Force in pro- 
ceeding to C D, and the Body will 
reach CD in the ſame Time, whe- 
ther the Force, whoſe Velocity is 
M, act or not: and conſequently, 
in the End of the ſame Time, it 
muſt be ſomewhere in C D, but it 
cannot be found in B D and C D 
both, but at the Point D; there- 
fore, c. 

Corol. 2. From theſe Laws, and 
their neceſſary Conſequences, all 


the Rules of Bodies, aſcending 
deſcending in vertical Lines, may be 
deduced; as alſo, the Rules of the 
Congreſſes and Reflections of ty 
Bodies, as the Geometricians hays 
ſhewn, From the preceding Coro. 
lary, the Method of compounding 
and reſolving Motions in any given 
Directions may be drawn : For 
Example, ( ſee the former Figure) 
the Compolition of the direct Force 
A D, of any oblique ones, ſuch as 
AB and BD, as alſo the Reſolu- 
tion of the direct Force into any 
oblique ones, ſuch as AB, and 
B D, and likewiſe the Ratio of an 
oblique Force to move a Body, to 
that of the ſame Force coming with 


a perpendicular Direction to move 


the ſame Body; for Example ( ſee 
the following Figure) let an oblique 
Force, as A C, be impreſs d upog 
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the Body E in C, at the Point C 
erect a Perpendicular C D, and 
from A let fall a Perpendicular up- 
on C D, and another upon. CB; 
then, by the former Corollary, the 
Force A C may be reſoly'd into 
the two Forces AD and AB, of 
which only A B has any Energy 


+ 


— 


4 R * 


to move the Body E; wherefore, 
the oblique Force 4 C is to the 
ſame Force coming with a perpen- 
dicular Direction, as AB to AC, 
or as the Sine of the Angle of 1n- 
cidence A B to the Radius AC. 
The ſame is true of the Energy 0 
an oblique Stroke upon tlie Body 6 


NA 
to that of the ſame ſtriking per- 


endicularly, 


From the ſame -, Co- ſent the contrary 
t 


rollary, it follows, that if. a Body 
A be imipell's or drawn by three 
different Forces in three different 
Directions, AB, AF, AC, ſo that 
the Body yields to none of them, 
but continues in Equilibrio, theſe 
three Powers are to one another, 


as three right Lines drawn parallel 


to their Directions, and terminated 
by their mutual Concourſes, It 
A D repreſent the Force by which 
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the Body A is impell'd from 4 to 
B, then will the ſame 4 D repre- 
equal Force, 
whereby it is impell'd from 4 to 
D. But. by the former Corollary, 
a Force, as A D, impelling from 
A to D, is equipollent to two 
others, acting in the Directions 4 
C, AE; to which the other, im- 
lling from A to D, is as AD to 
AC, and AE or CD, reſpective- 
ly. So likewiſe, wo Forces actin 
in the Directions A C, AE, a 
being equipollent to the Force a= 


2 


D 
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ing in the Directions A D, from 
A to D will be to the Force act- 
ing according to the Ditection 4 
D, from A to D, as AC, AE to 
AD: and therefore, the Forces 
acting in the Directions 4 C and 
AE, and equipollent.to the Force 
acting in the Direction 4 D, are 
to this Force acting in the Directi- 


on AD, as AC, AE, or CD for 


to A D; that is, if a Body be 
urged by three different equipol - 
lent Powers in the Directions 4 B, 
AC, AE, theſe three Forces ſhall 
be to one another, as AD, AC, 
ACD reſpectively, g. „ d. And 


this ſingle Propoſition is the Foun- 


— 


dation of all the Mechanicks, as ſe: 
veral Geometricians have expreſsly - 
ſhewn; ſo that it is plain, theſe 
three Laws do virtually compre» 
hend all the Rules of Mechaniſm ; 


and conſequently, if any Appear- 


ance contradict theſe Laws, or 
their neceſſary Conſequences, it is 
not to be mechanically accounted 


Naviewlare Os, is the third Bone 
in the Foot, and lies between the 


Aſtragalus and the three Oſſa Co- 
neiformia; thus call'd from Navis, 


a Ship, which i t has ſome Reſem- 
blance to in its Shape: For which 
Reaſon likewiſe, it is ſometimes 

1 call q 
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behind it a large Sinus, which re- 


ceives the fore convex Head ot the 


firſt; and, before it is convex, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd into three Heads, which 
are receiy'd into the Sinus's of the 


Oſſa Cuneiformia. 


Nauſea, Loathing; a Symptom 
well known to attend many Diſor- 


C388) © AE 
£call'd Cymbiforme, from Cymba, a 
Boat, and Forma, Shape. It has 


Rex, a Kidney; is the Diſtemp 
call'd the Stone; becauſe that Part 


is. reckon'd to be principally the 


Seat, or in Fault. Hence, 
Nephriticus, ſometimes ſignifies 
a Patient in ſuch a Circumſtance, 
And, | 
Nephriticks, are thoſe Medicines 
which are good againſt ſuch a Dil. 
temper, by their Power in diſloly. 


ders of the Stomach; and the Cure 
maſt, therefore, have Regard to 
the Cauſe, 

Nebula ſtrictly ſi gnifying aCloud, 
is figuratively apply'd to Appear- 
ances, having Likeneſs thereunto 
in the human Body, as to Films 

upon the Eyes; as alſo, in the 
ſame Senſe as Molecula is us'd for 
a peculiar Quality in the Urine. 

Necromancy, hath been a Juggle 
eſpougd by ſomeEnthuſiaſtick Phy- 
ſicians, much the ſame as we com- 
monly expreſs by Sorcery, or Witch- 
craft. 

Nectar, a fictitious Name of the 

Poets for what they fancy the Gods 

to drink; which has given Oc- 

caſion for whimſical Perſons to 
recommend ſeveral Liquors under 
tte ſame Appellation, thinking 
thereby to enhance their Reputa- 

8 | 

' Neunufar, or Nenuphar, an ob- 

ſolete Term for Water-Lillies , 
whence the Oil made of them is, 
by ſome Writers, call'd Oleum Ne- 
» MNepenthe, was a Name firſt gi- 
ven to an Opiate or Laudanum, 
by Theodorus Zwingerns, from the 
great Opinion he had of its giving 

- Eaſe in all Manner of Pain; the 
Word importing gs much, from 
the Privative yn, non Or abſque, 
| without, and 2570 Lack, Sor- 

3 . N 

Nephritis, or 
Nephriticus Dolor, from paęę &, 


ing or breaking ſtony Concretions 
in thoſe Parts. 

Nerve. A Nerve is a long and 
ſmall Bundle of very fine Pipes or 
hollow Fibres, wrapp'd up in {the 
Dura and Pia Mater; which laſt not 
only covers them all in common, 
but it alſo incloſes every Fibre in 
particular, 

The Medullary Subſtance of the 
Brain is the Beginning of all the 
Nerves; and 'tis probable, that 
each Fibre of the Neryes anſwers 
to a particular Part of the Brain at 
one End, and to a particular Part 
of the Body at its other End, that, 
whenever an Impreſſion is made 
upon ſuch a Part of the Brain, the 
Soul may know that ſuch a Part of 
the Body is affected. 

The Nerves do ordinarily ac- 
company the Arteries through all 
the Body. that the animal Spirits 
may be kept warm, and moving, 
by the continual Heat and Pulſe 
of the Arteries, - They have alſo | 
Blood -Veſſels, as the other Parts | 
of the Body; theſe Veſſels are not | 
only ſpreaq upon their Coats, but | 
ney run alſo amongſt their me- 
dullary Fibres, as may be ſeen 

amongſt the Fibres of the Retina. 
Wherever any Nerve ſends out 2 
Branch, or receives one from 3 
nother, or where two Nerves join 
together, there is generally a Gan- 
glio, or Plexus, either leſs or more, 
as may be ſeen at the Beginning 
of all the Neryes of the . 
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Spinalis, and in other Places of the 
Body. ; 

4 The Nerves are divided into 
thoſe which come immediately out 
of the Skull, and thoſe which come 
out between the Vertebra. The 
firſt Sort came from the Medulla 
Oblongata, Which has been al- 
ready deſcrib'd, and they are ten 
Pair. | | 
The firſt Pair are call'd Nervi 
Olfaffors, They ariſe from the Ba- 
ſis of the Corpora Striata, and, paſ- 
ſing through the little Holes of the 
Os Cribriforme, are ſpread on the 
Membrane which coyers the Os 
The ſecond are call'd Optici. They 
ariſe, partly from the Extremities 
of the Corpora Striata, and part| 
from the Thalami Nervorum Opti- 
corum, Which laſt they almoſt em- 
brace; from thence approaching 
one another, they unite above the 
Cella Turcica, and immediately di- 
viding again, they paſs through the 
foremoſt Holes of the Os Sphenoides 
into the Orbit, where piercing the 
Globe of the Eye, the medulla 
Fibres are ſpread upon the glaſſy 
Humor, 

The third are call'd Oculorum 
Motores, They ariſe from the Me- 
dulla Oblongata on each Side of the 
Infundibulum, and the carotidal Ar- 
teries lie between them; from 
thence paſſing through the Fora- 
mina Lacera of the Os Sphenoides, 
they give a Branch, which, with a 
Branch of the fifth Pair, forms a 


conſiderable Plexus, which ſends 


out ſeyeral Twigs which embrace 
the Optick Nerve, and are ſpent 
on the Tunicles of the Eye. They 
vive a Branch to the Muſcles, call'd 
Attollens, Deprimens, and Obliquus 
Minor of the Globe, 

The fourth Pair are call'd Pa- 
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herici, chat ariſe from a ſmall me. 


dullary Cord that is behind the Ef 


Teſtes; they go down. upon the 
Sides of the Medulla Oblongata ; 
and paſling under the Dura Mater 
by the Sides of the Cella Twrcica, 
they grow through the Foraming 
Lacera, and are wholly ſpent on 
the Gbliquus Major, © | 
The fifth Pair riſe from the Fore- 
Part of the Proceſſus Annularis, 
They are the biggeſt Pair of the 
Brain, They give Nerves to the 
Dura Mater. 
vides into three Branches, of which 
the foremoſt is call'd Ramus Oz 
thalmicus; becauſe it paſſes throꝰ 


the Foramen Lacerum into the Or- 


bir, where it divides into two 
Branches. The firſt ſends ont a 
Branch which joins a Branch of the 
Motores, and forms the Plexus Op= 
thalmicus, The reſt of this firſt 
Branch paſſes. over the Globe of 
the Ly br gives ſome Twigs to. the 
Glandula ' Lachrymalis, and goes 
out at the Hole of the Os Frontis 
above the Circumference of the 
Orbit, where it is diftributed in 
the Skin and frontal Muſcles, The 
ſecond Branch of the Ramm Ops 
thalmicus goes under the Muſe 
Superbus, and paſſes out at the 
Hole call'd Orbiter Internus, and is 
diſtributed in the internal Noſe. 
The ſecond Branch of the fifth _ 
Pair, which paſſes out at the third 
Hole of the Os Sphenoides, divides 
into three Branches, of which one 
ben the Hind· ſide of theo Maxil- 
are, and gives Twigs to the Teeth 
of the upper Jaw; all the reſt of it 
comes out at the Hole in the Fore- 
ſide of the ſame Bone, under the 
Orbit, and is diſtributed into the 


Cheeks and Noſe, Another paſſes 


under tne Proceſſus Zygomaticus, and 
is diſtributed in the temporal Muf- 
cle, And the third is diſtributed 4 5 


Each of them di- 
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the Palate and Muſcles of the Pha- 


nx, 
ay The third Branch of the fifth 
Pair paſſes through another Hole of 
the Os Sphenoides,and then it divides 
into two Branches ; the firſt of which 
is again divided into four Branches, 
of which the firſt paſſes between the 
Condyle and the Corone of the lower 
Jaw, to the Maſſeter. The ſecond 
is diſtributed in the Crotaphites. The 
thind paſſes under the Proceſs 
Zygomaticus to the Buccinator, Glands 
of the Cheeks, and upper Lip. 
And the fourth paſſes from behind 
the Condyle of the lower Jaw, where 
it joins the Portio dura, over the Jaw, 
and is diſtributed in the Face. The 
ſecond Branch is divided into three 
others : The firſt paſles between 
the Pterygoideus Externus and Inter- 
nus: And, towards the Angle of the 
Jower Jaw, it ſends out a Branch 
which makes the Chorda Tympanm, 
Which goes allo to the Muſcles of 
the Malleolus, and then it joins the 
Portio dura before it comes out of the 
Cranium ; the reſt is ſpread on the 
Chin. The ſecond goes along the 
Sides of the Tongue, and ſends out 
ſeveral Branches which join the 
ninth Pair. It gives alſo ſome 
Twigs to the Glandule Sublinguales, 
to the Muſcles of the Tongue and 
Os Hyoides, The third goes to the 
Teeth of the lower Jaw by the 
Holes in its In- ſide. 

The ſixth Pair of Nerves riſe 
from the Sides of the Proceſſus An- 
nularis. This is a ſmall Nerve 
which paſſes ſtrait through the Fo- 
ramen ee and is wholly ſpent 
on the Muſculus Abducens. But, 
a little. before ic enters the Orbit, it 
caſts back a Branch which alone 
makes the Root of the Intercoſtal 


Nerve. It paſſes out of the Skull 


by the ſame Paſlage the Carotidal 
Artery enters. As ſoon as it is 
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come out of the Skull, it, with 
a Branch of the tenth Pair, and 
with the firſt and ſecond Fertebre 
of the Neck, forms a large Plex; 
called Cervicalis. Below this, it re- 
ceives a Branch made of a Twig of 
the tenth Pair, and of the firlt of 
the Neck. As it deſcends, aboye 
the Muſculus Scalenus, and, below 
the eighth Pair, it receives a Branch 
from each of the yertebral Nerves. 
When it comes to the Clavicula, it 
divides into two Branches, of which 
one paſles aboye the Axillary Ar. 
tery, and the other under it, and 
then they immediately join again, 
They, with a Branch of the firſt Pair 
of the Back, form a pretty large 
Plexus at this Place; and ſome- 
times before (for it obſerves no 
Regularity) it caſts out a Branch, 
which with a Branch of the eighth 
Pair forms the Plexus Cardiacus: then 
it goes down theCavity of the Thorax, 
under the Pleura, near the Vertebre ; 
and, as it paſles by, it receives a 
Branch from every Pair of the Back, 
by whichit grows bigger and bigger, 
As it goes out of the Thorax, it 
divides into ſeveral Branches, of 
which the three Superior in the right 
Side from the Plexus Hepaticus, 
and in the left the Plexus Splenicus, 
Theſe Plexus's furniſh Nerves to 
the Kidnies, to the Pancreas, to 
the Caul, to the lower Part of the 
Stomach, to the Spleen, to tho 
Liver, Meſentery, and the Intel- 
tines ; and their Branches form 
a large Net upon the meſenterick 
Arteries, called Plexus meſentericus. 
The inferior Branches, as they 
go down upon the Vertebre of the 
Loins receive a Branch from. the 
firſt of the Loins, and they fend 
out Branches which join thoſe of 
the ſuperior Branches which go to 
the Guts, and which form the Net 


upon the meſenterick Arteries, 
g Then 
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Then they go down into the Baſon, 
and form a large Plexus above the 
ſtrait Gut to which it gives Nerves; 
as alſo to the Bladder, Veſicule 
Seminales and Projia;e in Men, and 
to the Womb and Vagina in Women. 

The ſeventh Pair is the Nervus 
Auditorius. It ariſes from the Hind- 
Part of the Proceſſus Annularis. It 
enters the Hole of the inner Proceſs 
of the Os petroſum. It divides into 
two Branches; that, which 1s ſoft, 
is called Portio Mollis, and it is di- 
ſtributed, into the Labyrinth, Co- 
chlea and Membranes which cover 
the Cavities of the Ear. That, 
which is hard, is called Portio Dura; 
it goes out of the Ear by that Hole 
which is between the Proceſſus Maſ- 
toides and Styloides; it divides into 
two Branches, of: which one goes 
to the Muſcles of the Tongue, or 
Os Hyoides,and it gives a ſmallBranch 
to the eighth Pair. The other is 
diſtributed in the external Ear, 
Noſe, Lips, and Cheeks. 

The eighth Pair is the Par Va- 
gum. It riſes from the Sides of the 
Medulla Oblongata behind the Pro- 
ceſſus Annularis, by ſeveral Threads 
Which join together and go out by 
the ſame Hole that the Sinus Late- 
rales diſcharge ' themſelves into the 
Jugulares. It is joined by a Branch 
ot the Nervus Spinalis, or Acceſſorius 
Willifiz, and by a ſmall Branch of 
the Portio Dura, Immediately after 
it comes out of the Skull, it gives a 
{mall Branch to the Larynx, as it 
goes down the Neck, above the 
Intercoſtal Nerve, by the Side of 
the Internal Carotid. At the Axil- 
lary Artery, it caſts back the 
recurrent Neryes, of which the 
right embraces the Axillary Arte- 
ry, and the left the Aorta. Theſe 
two Branches aſcend on each Side 
of the Trachea Arteria to the La- 
Jux, where they are ſpent on the 
23 5 2 
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Muſcles of the Larynx, and Mem- 
branes of the Trachea. OY 
Then the eighth Pair, after it has 
entered the Cavity of the Thorax, 
ſends out two Branches, which, with 
the Branches of the two Ilnterco- 
ſtals, from, a little above the Heart, 
between the Aorta and Trachea, the 
Plexus Cardiacus, which gives a 
reat Number of ſmall Branches to 
the Pericardium and Heart; parti- 
cularly very many creep along the 


Aorta to the left Ventricle. The 
eighth Pair gives alſo ſeveral Bran- 


ches to the Lungs, which accom- 
panying the Bronchi, then it de- 
ſcends upon the OEſophagus, and is 
ſpread upon the Stomach, and ſome 
Twigs go to the concave Side of 
the Liver, as has been ſaid already. 

With this Nerve, it is uſual to de- 
ſcribe another, which paſſes out of 
the Skull at the ſame Hole with it. 
It is called Nervus Acceſſorius Milli- 
ſi, It ariſes from the Medulla Spi- 
nalis, about the Beginning of the 
ſixth Pair of the Neck, As it a- 
ſcends to the Head, it receives on 
each Sidea Twig from the firſt five 
Pair of Nerves of the Neck, as 
they riſe from the Medulla Spinalis, 
Then it enters the Skull, and paſſes 
out of it again with the eighth Pair, 
and is wholly ſpent upon the Muſ- 
culus Trapezins. 

The ninth Pair riſes from the 
Proceſſus Olivares of the Medulla 
Oblongata. It paſſes out of the Skull 
by its own proper Hole in the Os 
Occipitis. As it paſſes to the Tongue, 
it gives ſome Branches to the Muſ- 
cles of the Os Hyoides, but its 
Trunk is diſtributed in the Body 
of the Tongue, and its  Extre- 
mities from the Papille Rotunds 
of the Tongue. | 

The tenth Pair riſes by ſeveral 
ſmall Threads, from the Beginai 
of the Medulla Spinalis ; then aſcend- 
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ing a little, it goes out at the ſame 
ole of the Dura Mater, at which the 
vertebral Artery enters, paſſing be- 
eween the Protuberance of the Occi- 
put and the firſtVertebra in the Sinus, 
which we have obſerved in this Ver- 
zebra. Then it gives a Branch to the 
firſt Pair of the Neck which goes to 
the Plexus Cervicalis, It gives an- 


other to the ſecond Pair, and a third 


to the Intercoſtal Nerve, and then 
it is all ſpent on the oblique Muſ- 
cles of the Head. | 
The Nerves which come out be- 
tween the Vertebre are thirty Pair. 
They ariſe from the Spinalis Me. 
dulla, which (as we ſaid before) is 
a Continuation of the Sub ſtantia 
Med ullaris, or Medulla Oblongata 
of the Brain, contained in the great 
Holes of the Vertebre. Its inter nal 
- Subftance is mixed in ſeveral Places 
wiith a Subſtance like the cortical 
Sabftance of the Brain, (as Malpighi- 
us has obſerved.) From the firſt 
Vertebra of the Neck to the firſt 
of the Loins, it is divided by the 
Pia Mater into the right and left 
Side, not quite throu h its Middle, 
but the Depth of a Line or two in 
its fore and Hind-part. From the 
firſt of the Loins to its Extremity, 
it is divided into a great Number 
of Fibres, which ſeparate from one 
- another, if they be ſhaken in warm 
Water. This Part, becauſe of its 
Reſemblance, is called Cauda E- 
rina. *Tis covered by four Mem- 
ranes, of which the firſt is that 
which lines the Lare. Holes of the 
Fertebre, The ſecond is the Dura 
Mater, which has two Sinus',s one 
on each Side of the Medulla: They 
reach from the Occiput to the laſt 
of the Os Sacrum. The third is the 
Pia Mater. And the fourth, called 
Arachnoides, is a very fine Mem- 
branice, which contains only the 
Bundles of Fibres which make the 
vertebral Neryes. 
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All the Nerves, as they riſe out of 
the Medulla Spinalis, are by the Pia 
Mater divided into two Plans, which 
lie one above the other; and, as 
ſoon as the Nerves are come out of 
the Vertebre, they ſend a Branch to 
one another, where they make a 
little Ganglio. ; 

The Nerves of the Vertebre are 

thirty Pair; ſeven of the Neck, 
twelve of the Back, five of the 
Loins, and ſix of the Os Sacrum. 
They come out at the Holes in 
the Sides of the Bodies. of the Ver- 
tebræ, which are taken notice of 
in the Preparations of thoſe for 
a Skeleton. 
The firſt Pair of the Neck is 
ſpread in the Muſcles of the Head 
and Neck. It joins a Branch of the 
tenth Pair, which goes to the Plexus 
Cervicalis, and it gives . another 
Branch to the Intercoſtal Pair be- 
low the Plexus. 

The ſecond Pair of the Neck 
gives alſo Nerves to the Muſcles 
of the Head and Neck, and to 
the external Ear and Skin of the 
Face. 5 

The third gives ſome Branches 
to the Neck and Head, It ſends 
out the Nervus Diaphragmaticus, 
r f <a rg] by a Branch from the 
fourth Pair, This Nerve goes ſtrait 
down the Cavity of the Thorax, 
and is ſpread on the Midriff. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſe- 
venth, give ſome Branches to the 
Muſcles of the Neck and Head ; 
but their greateſt Branches, toge- 
ther with a, Branch of the firſt of 
the Back, enter the Arms, As ſoon 
as they enter, they join all toge- 
ther, and theg..hey immediatel 
divide into five Branches, The fir 
and innermoſt goes all to the Skin, 
which covers the inner and Fore- 
part of the Arm. The ſecond goes 
down by the inger Prgguberance of 
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the Humerus, by the Benders of fide; and the laſt comes out be- 


the Fingers; and in the Palm of the 
Hand it divides into five Branches, 
of which one goes to each Side of 
the Little and Ring * and 
the fifth to the external Side of the 
Middle Finger, The third accom - 

anies the Artery between the Sub. 
limit and the Profundus : It divides 
alſo into five Branches, of which 
one goes to each Side of the Thumb 
and Fore-Finger, and the fifth to 
the internal Stde of the middle Fin- 
ger, The fourth paſſes under the 
Biceps to the outer Side of the Arm, 


and Back of the Hands, to be di- 


ſtribut ed into the Fingers, as the 
foregoing. The fifth is ſpent on 
the Muſcles on the Inſide of the 
Arm, All theſe Nerves, except 
the firſt, give Branches to the Muſ- 
cles as — paſs by. 

The firſt Pair of the twelye Pair 
of the Back gives a Branch, as is 
ſaid, to the Arms. The twelfth Pair 
is diſperſed in the Muſcles of the 
Jower Belly, and all the reſt run a- 
long the Sinus in the under Side of 
each Rib, giving Nerves to all the 
Muſcles that lie upon the Ribs and 
Vertebræ. ; 

The firſt and ſecond Pair of the 
Loins give Nerves to the Muſcles 
of the , fed Belly, to the Ingen, 
to the Yard, and to the Parts con- 
tained in the Baſon, The third and 
fourth give ſome Branches to the 
ſameParts;but their Trunks join and 
make the Nervus Anterior Femoris, 
which is diſperſed in the Fore. part 
of the Thigh. This Nerve ſends a 
Branch through the Hole in the 1/- 
chium, which is ſpent in the Triceps. 


The laſt of the 'Loins, with a 


Branch of- the fourth, 
Thigh, 

The Nerves of the Os Sacrum 
come not out at the Holes on its 


Back-ſide, but at thoſe in its Fore · 


enter the 


tween the Extremity of the Os Sa- 
crum and the Os Coccygis. | 
The firſt four Pair of the Os S 


crum give ſome Twigs to the Parts 


in the Baſon but their great Bran- 
ches, with the Jaſt, os a Branch 


of the fourth of the Loins, make 


the Nervus Sciaticus, which is the 
greateſt Nerve in the whole Body, 
As this Nerve paſſes between the 
Gracilts Poſterior and the Semi- mem 
branoſus, it gives a Branch to the 
Skin, When it comes to the Ham, 
it divides in two, of which one 
goes along the Perone to the upper 
Part of the Foot, and gives a Branch 
in both Sides of each Toe. The 
other paſſes under the Crnelli N 
the inner Ankle, and is diſtributed 
in like manner to the Toes in their 
under Sides. | | 
The fifth and ſixth of the Os Sa. 
crum are very ſmall ; they are diſ- 
perſed in the Sphincter, and Blad- 
der, and natural Parts. * 
Ner vines, Remedies for Diſor- 
ders of the Nerves. 110 
Nervous Fluid. See Brain. 
Nenroticks, from tue, Nervus 
a Nerve : the ſame as Ner vines. 
Hence, | 
Neurologia, is a Deſcription of 
the Nerves : And, | 7 
Neurotomy, the Anatomy of the 
Nerves: And „ 9 
Neurotomut, the Anatomiſt who 
is ſo employed. | | 
Nictitans Membrana, the wink- 
ing Membrane, is a thin Mem- 


brane which ſeveral Creatures have 


to cover their _ with, and ſhelter 
them from Duſt, and guard them 


from Thorns, or exclude Part of 
the Light when it is too ſtrong; 
for it is ſo thin, that they can ſee 
indifferently through it. +, 
Nidus, a Neſt ,is, in a figurative 
Senſe, ſometimes az d to-exprels the 
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Seat of a Diſeaſe, eſpecially when it 
is confin'd to any particular Part. 

Nihili Album, the ſame as Pom- 
pholyx, which ſee. 

Nipple. See Breaſts. 

Niſus, is a Term us'd much, of 
late, in Philoſophy and Mechanicks, 

for an Inclination of one Body to- 
wards another, as Niſus in Contac- 
zum, the ſame as Attraction. 

Noctiluca, from Nox, Night, and 
luceo, to ſhine, are all ſuch Bodies 
as ſhine, or give Light in the dark, 

Nodulus, or Nodus, a Nodule, 
or little Bag. Suitable Ingredients 

are thus diſpos'd of, to be ſuſpended 
in Juleps, Apozems, Diet-Drinks, 
Cc. Nodus is alſo ſometimes us'd 
in the ſame Senſe, as Ganglie; 
which ſee. | 

Noli-me-tangere, touch me not, 
Is a tetterous Eruption, thus call'd, 
from its Soreneſs, or Difficulty of 

Cure; but either ſeems upon ſo 
Whimſical a Foundation, that it is 
not much Matter which, 

Non- Naturals, Phyſicians reckon 
theſe to be ſix, viz. Air, Meat and 
Drink, Sleep and Watching, Mo- 
tion and Reſt, Retention and Ex- 
cretion, and the Paſſions of the 
Mind. See theſe explain'd in San- 
forius's Medicina Statica, and Wain- 
Wright's Non-Naturals. | 

Non, organical, or in-organical, is 
us'd for a. Part that is not fitted, of 
Aarſelf, to perform any Action, as a 
Tendon, Griſtle, Bone, Cc. 
Noſe. See Naſus, 

Note Maternæ, Mother's Spots, 
the ſame as Nævus; which ſee. 

Noths Coſte, or falſe, falſe or 
baſtard-Ribs, See Coſte. 
Nothus, is alſo. ſometimes us'd 
for the Back- part of the Cheſt, 

Nubeculs, and Nubes, Clouds, 
See Enzorema. « | 
Nuc ha, the Hinder-Part or Nape 

of the Neck; call'd alſo Cervix, 
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Nuciferous, from Nux, a Nut, 
and fero, to bear: Botaniſts call 
all Trees thus which bear Nuts. 
Nucleus, ſignifies properly the 
Kernel of a Nut ; whence, in a fi, 
guyative Senſe, enucleate is us'd to 
expreſs unfolding or explainin 
any Thing to its moſt remote Diff. 
culties or Abſtruſities. 
Nutri mentum, Nouriſhment, is 
what ſupplies | 
Nutrition. W hat comes under this 
Term, is two-fold : Firſt, All that 
paſſes in the firſt Scene, from Ma. 
ſtication to the Chyle's Entry into 
the Blood, is thus call'd. And, Se- 
condly, The Appoſition of new 
Parts in the Room of thoſe wore 
off by Action. The firſt is thus car- 
ry'd on: the Parts of Food being 
divided by Maſtication, and moi- 
ſten'd with Spittle, that ir may be 
render'd ſofter, in order to under- 
go a further Comminution, is 
thruſt down into the Stomach; 
wherein, by the Aſſiſtance of the 
continual Motion ariſing from the 
muſculous Tunicks of the Stomach, 
and of Reſpiration, by which the 
Diapbragm alternately preſſes the 
Stomach downwards, the Parts of 
the Food ſoften'd by the Spittle, 
and other ſerous Liquors from the 
Glands, is ſhook about, ground, 
and divided into yet ſmaller Parts, 
until it acquires ſuch a Fineneſs as 
is requiſite, together with the | at 
dulous Fluids, and Liquors. drank 
down, for the compoſing that which 
is call'd Chyle, But here is to be 
taken Notice, that the Parts of the 
Food are not diſſolv'd into eſſential 
Parts, as ſome call them, or Ele- 
ments, whether chymical, or any 
other, by the Aſſiſtance of any Fer- 
ment in the Stomach; that is to 
ſay, by a Separation of ſame Parts 


of different Kinds combin'd toge- 


ther, and an Union of A Zoo 
neee 


2 


. 
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before in Separatiqn, as it bappens 
in all Fermentation of Wine, where- 
in tartarous Particles, before united 
with others, are ſeparated ; and Par- 
ticles of Phlegm and Oil, before in 
Separation, are brought nearer to- 

ether, and form a true Spirit. But 
by the Concoction that is perform'd 
in the Stomach, the Food is divided 
into integral Parts, not differing 
from what they were before, but in 
obtaining leſſer Bulk; in the ſame 
Manner altogether as Coral is 
ground upon a Marble with Water, 
and reduced into an impalpable 
Powder, whoſe Parts are only ſmall 
Pieces of Coral, and not any Prin- 


ciples into which Coral is reſoly'd, 


For the Proof of this, there is not 
Need of any other Argument, than 
that in the Stomach and Inteſtines 
of the larger Fiſh, which devour 
and digeſt the leſſer, the Chyle is 
nothing elſe but a Liquor fill'd with 
the Fibres of the devour'd Fiſh, as 
is ealy to be diſcern'd with a Mi- 
croſcopez or the ſmall Parts of 
Fibres no Way differing from the 
larger, (that is, indigeſted Pieces of 
Fleſh) but in Magnitude, The Chyle 
thus elaborated in the Stomach by 
its alternate Contractions, and the 
Force of the neighbouring Muſcles, 
is thrown out into the Inteſtines; 
at its Entrance into which, it is di- 
luted with the Bile and pancreatick 
Juice : Which Liquors undergo no 
Manner of Efferveſcence with the 
Chyle, or with one another, but 
are ſmoothly - and quietly mix'd 
therewith, and with each other, as 
appears by many Experiments; but, 
by their Means, the Chyle is ren- 
der'd more fluid. Hence it is, that 
the Parts of the Food, in ſome 
Meaſure diſſolv'd by the Motion of 
the Stomach, but not ſufficiently 
ſeparated from each other, thro' 
Want of a due Quantity of Fluid, 
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every one yet being, in ſome Mea- 

ſure, in Contact with one another, 
paſs over the Pylorus into the Guts; 
and when theſe greater or leſs di- 
geſted Particles cannot, by reaſon 
of their Magnitude, be ftrain'd'in - 
any conſiderable Quanti 
Lacteals, they are yet thruſt fur- 
ther into the inteſtinal Tube, and 
thexein putrefy, ſince: they are out 
of the Verge of Circulation, which 
commences at the Lacteals: For 
all Things, as the Fleſh of dead 
Creatures, Herbs, exc. which are 
capable of Putrefaction out of the 
Animal, are capable of Digeſtion 
in it. Hence it follows, that Di- 
geſtion is much more effectuallß 
and expeditiouſſy perform'd in the + ©; 
Day-time, or when we are awake, 
than in the Night, or during Sleep; 
becauſe, while we wake, we breathe 
thicker, and the Diaphragm and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, and e- 
ven the whole Body is more exer- 
cis'd, and the Stomach is oſtener 
compreſs'd. It alſo follows, that 
by gentle walkin 
exerciſe ourſelves in any moderate 
Motion, Digeſtion is more effectu- 


ally and expeditiouſly performed. 


than while we ſit in Idleneſs; 


without Motion; and ſtill much ” 2 
better, than when we ſit hard a: ⁵ 
Study, becauſe by this the Mind is ⁵ 


ſo diverted, that our Reſpiration 
then is rarer, even than in our 


Sleep, and the Muſcles are thereby * * 


leſs contracted. . And, that we di- 
geſt better in Winter than itz Sum. 
mer, is alſo a Confirmation hereof; 
becauſe in the Winter, to drive a- 
way the Senſe of Cold, we are of- 
tener put upon Exerciſes, and great- 
er Activity of Body, than in the 
Summer-Seaſon : as likewil e, be- 
cauſe the Muſcles and ſolid. Parts 
are more tenſe, and conſeq; / ently, 
ſtronger in their ContraQiog s and 
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into the 


or while we © 
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be Spittle or Serum, ouzing out 
from the Glands of the Stomach, it 
cannot contribute any Thing to the 
Digeſtion of the Food, any further 
than by ſoftening it, whereby it is 
capable of being turther divided, 
Neitherdo anyLiquors flow into the 
Stomach, in order to promote Di- 
geſtion; but Digeſtion, that is, the 
Motion of Swallowing, Chewing, and 
of the Stomach, are the Cauſe why 
theſe Liquors are preſs'd out, and 
that theydrain into theStomach, For, 
that thoſe Liquors” contribute no- 
thing to Digeſtion, is manifeſt from 
hence, that if Herbs or Meat be 


mix d with them in any convenient 


Place, as warm as the Stomach, but 
without Motion, they will never be 
2 into Chyle; ſo that it is a- 
ſtoniſhing, that any ſhould aſcribe 
to the Serum of the Blood, as it is 


excern'd by the Glands, a Faculty of 


changing ſolid Meats into the Form 
of Chyle, when it is evident, that 
Serum is not a fit Menſtruum for the 


+Solution of Bread, Meat, or Herbs. 


But this whole Affair will be much 


better underſtood, from conſidering 
s Boyles Machine for Digeſtion, de- 
> "= ſcrib'd by Papin; (ſee Digeſtor ) 
wherein, without the Help 


- — 
1 8 


of any 
Ferment, but, by the Aſſiſtance only 
of Warmth, and the Preſſure of 
xarefy'd Air confin'd, Bones and 


**- Fleſh, with the Addition of a ſmall 
Portion of Water, areturn'd into a 
Jelly; where nothing is wanting to 


its being made real Chyle, but the 


rough Superficies of aBody to grind 
— ſhake it about, 


The Chyle, being thus made, 
waſhes over the Pylorus into the in- 


the Preſſure of the * and 
domen, the 
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Attritions. But, as for any Fer- 
ment in the Stomach, whether it 


its Peri- 


thinner Parts are ſtrain'd throꝰ thy 
narrow Orifices ot the lacteal Veins, 
while the groſſer Parts continue their 
Progreſs downwards until they are 
uite ejected by Stool. What paſſes 
through the Lacteals is carry'd by 
them into the Glands of the Meſen. 
tery ; where they receive a ftne thin 
Lymph, from the Lymphaticks, 
whereby the Chyle is diluted ſo as 
to paſs eaſier the reſt of its Courſe: 
For beyond the firſt Glands they u- 
nite in larger Canals, and thoſe in 
ſtill larger, until at laſt it arrives to 
the common Receptacle, which is a 
Kind of Baſon form'd for it by the 
Union of the lacteal and lympha- 
tick Veſſels. From thence in one 
Du it aſcends into the Thorax; 
and ſometimes dividing about the 
Heart, it immediately unites again; 
and creeping along the Gullet, it 
paſſes on to the left Subclayian 
Vein, where by one or two Mouths 
it pours in its Contents, and there 
mixes with the venal Blood return- 
ing from all Parts of the Body, 

But in the ſecond: Acceptation of 
this Term, wherein itis underſtood 
of the Blood's nouriſhing all the 
Parts of the Body, ſuch Kind of 
Nutrition is perform'd by a ſecre- 
tory DuR, ariſing from the Termi- 
nation of an Artery, and carrying 4 
ſuitable Portion of the Blood to 
every Part to be nouriſh'd; ſo that 
every Point in the Body muſt be a 
Termination of a ſecretory Duct 
through which a proper Part of the 
Blood is brought, in order-to ſup- 
ply that Part of the Body. For-fur- 
ther Satisfaction herein, turn to 
Accretion, Digeſtion, and Sanguiſ- 
cation. 

Nyct᷑a lops, vun ra ia, is ſaid of 
thoſe who ſee better in the Night 
than Day- time. | 

Nymph. See Generation Parts of, 


jo Women 4 
proper to Women, o. Ole 
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Beſity, Fatneſs or Corpulency, 
() 902 Obeſus, or e 


Obleſion, from ob, againſt, and 
lado, to hurt, is an Injury done to 
any Part. 

Oblique, ſlantways, is a Term 
much us'd in Mechanicks, to ſig- 
nify Directions that deviate from 
perpendicular to parallel, the Per- 
bong of all Bodies being much 
influenced, according to the De- 
gree of Obliquity in which the 
moving Body is directed; a 
pendicular Incidence (which ſee) 
civing the greateſt Stroke, and 
ſuch Strokes decreaſing in Pro- 
portion to the moving Body's De- 
clenſion from ſuch ' a Direction. 
The Ratio, which an oblique Stroke 
bears to a perpendicular one, may, 
by this Diagram, be eaſily under- 
ſtood to be, as the Sine of the Angle 
of Incidence is to the Radius. Let 


e | 


Muſcles of the Neck, 


4b be the Sine of any Body on 
Which an oblique Force falls, with 


tie Direction 4 4; draw 4 6 at 


Inſertion at 


right Angles to d b, a Perpendicular 
let fall from d to the Body to be 
moy'd, and make a 4 the Radius 
of a Circle: 'tis plain, that the ob- 
lique Force d a, by the Laws of 
Compoſition - and Reſolution of 
Motions, will be reſoly'd into the 
two Forces 4c, and 6 d; of which 
dc, being parallel to ab, hath no 
Energy or Force to move that Bo- 
dy, and conſequently, 4 6 expreſ- 


ſes all the Power of the Stroke or 
; Impulſe on the Body to be mov'd ; 


but 4 þ is the right Side of the 
Angle of Incidence dab; where- 
fore, the oblique Force d a, to one 
falling perpendicularly, is as the 
Sine of the Angle of Incidence to 
the Radius. NM. E D. - | 

Obliquus major Muſchlus, 
greater oblique Myſcle; and the 

Obliquus. minor, the leſſer; are 
deſcrib'd under Eye, which ſee. - 

Obliquus inferior, is a Muſcle of 


the Head ariſing fleſhy from the | 


external Part of the ſpinal Proceſs 
of the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, 


_ © doſe by the 8 of the Roc · 
ei 


tus major; and, being dilated into a 


fleſby Belly, paſſes obliquely to its 
Non op — Proceſs - 


of the firſt, ' where the former 


Muſcle begins. When this acts on 


either Side, the tranſyerſe Proceſs 


of the. firſt Vertebra of the Neck is 
' meav4 towards the Spine of the *" Þ 
5 e Which hath given Occaſion _ | 


to ſome to reckon it amongſt the 

Obliquus ſuperior, is a Muſcle of 
the Had. which ariſes fleſny from 
the Back- Fart of the tranſverſe 
Sd Pro- 


o 
- 


the 


— 


of © 
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Proceſs of the firſt Vertebre of the 
Neck, and in ity ſomewhat bla 
Aſcent becometh a fleſhy Belly, 
and, leſſening itſelf again, is inſerted 
into the Os Occipitis laterally, By 
this, together with its Partner (they 
never acting ſeparately) the Head 
is moy'd backwards on the firſt 
Vertebre. 


e 


ture, or treated by the Rules of 
Art; and laſtly, he ought to giye 
the Phenomena which preſent them. 
ſelves upon Diſſection of the Bo. 
dy, if the Diſeaſe proyes mor. 
tal. 1 

Ob ſtetrix, a Nurſe, or Midwife, 

Obſtruction, ſignifies the block. 
ing up of any Canal in the human 


Obliquus deſcendens, is one of the Body, ſo as to 1 the flow. 
firſt Muſcles that appears upon the ing of any Fluid through it, on 
Abdomen. It takes its Origination Account of the increas“ Bulk of 
from the two laſt true, and the five that Fluid, in Proportion to the 
falſe Ribs, by five or ſix Digitati- Diameter of the Veſlel ; and 
ons, the four uppermoſt of which hence * 
lie between the Teeth of the Ser- Ohſtruents, are ſuch Things ag 
ratus Anticus major; its Fibres, de- obſtruct the Paſſages. | 
e are inſerted all Obturator internus, is a Muſcle 
along the Linea alba under the that comes from the internal Cir- 
Muſculi Refi, to the upper and cumference of the Hole that is 
fore-Part of the Spine of the between the Iſchium and Pubic, 
Llium, and to the fore-Part of the and, paſſing through the Sinuoſit 
Os Pubis, It has a large Aponeuro- of the Iſchium, it is inſerted into 
fis, or tendinous Expanſion, which the Dent of the 4 Trochanter, 
covers both itſelf, and the Muſculi Its Tendon lies between the Ge- 
Refti. = mini; it turns the Thigh to the 

Obliquus aſcendens, has its Fibres Outſide. 
diſpos'd in a contrary Manner, Obturator externus, comes from 
croſſing the former obliquely ; the external Circumference of the 
they ariſe with a large and fleſhy ſame Hole as the former; it em- 
Beginning from the Circumference braces the Neck of the Thigh 
of the lium and from the Os Pu. Bone, and paſſes under the Qua- 
bis. Above they are fix'd to the dratus to the ſmall Cavity of the 
_ cartilaginous Part of the falſe Ribs, great Trochauter. 
and they are inſerted all along the Occidental, Weſtern; from Oct- 
Linea alba. dens, the Weſt, is generally us'd to 
Obliquus Auris; ſee Ear. There diſtinguiſh the natural Productions 
are alſo | of that Country, in Oppoſition to 
e Muſcles Sclonging tothe the Produce of the Eaſt, which is 
Eye, which ſee under that Word, call'd Oriental, 

Obſervation, in Medicine, re- Occipitalis, and its Partner, ate 
quires the Obſeryer to give an ac - ſnort, but broad, thin, fleſny Muſcles, 
curate Hiſtory of the Piſeaſe he ſituated on the Occiput, from whence 
would deſcribe, with Regard to its they derive their Names. W hen they 
Cauſes, Nature, and Effects; to act, they pull the hairy Scalp back: 
give an exact Account of the feve- wards. © AR 
ral Things which 2 3 either 
beneficial, or gifadvantageous, 


whichDiſtemper is either left to Nas 
d F255 *8 kde $ 


Occi tis, Os. See Cranium. 
Occiput, the Hinder · Part of the 
Skull. See Cranium. 
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Ocrult Quality, is a Term that 
has been much us d by Writers 
that had not clear Ideas of what 
they undertook to explain; and 
which ſerv'd, therefore, only for 
a Cover to their Ignorance, See 

ality. 

Occult Diſeaſes, is likewiſe from 
the ſame Mint as the former, oc- 
cultus ſignifying hidden; and there- 
fore, nothing can be underſtood, 
when a Perſon ſpeaks of an hidden 
Diſeaſe, but that it is a Dileaſe he” 
does not underſtand, 

Oculares Dentes, the ſame as 
Cynodentes; which ſee, and alſo 
Teeth, 

Oculi ; Botaniſts ſometimes uſe 
this in the ſame Senſe as Gemme, 
Buds, | 

Oculiſt; one who profeſſes to 
cure Diſtempers of the Eyes. 
Oculorum Motores. See Moto- 
rm, * 
Oculus, the Eye; which ſee, 
Odontagogos, odovTaywys, was 
antiently the Name of an Inſtru- 
ment to draw Teeth; one of 
which, made of Lead, Forreſtus 
relates to haye been hung up in 
the Temple of Apollo, denoting, 
that ſuch an Operation ought not 
to be made, but when the Tooth 
was looſe enough to draw with fo 
ſlight a Force as could be apply'd 
with that. 

Odontalgia, from s que, Dent, a 
Tooth, and d,, doleo, to be in 
Pain, is the Tooth- ach; and 
Odontica, Odonticks, are Medi- 
cines againſt ſuch a Pain. | 

Odontoides, from the former 
Derivation, and f, Forma, 
Shape, are ſuch Proceſſes of the 
Zones as reſemble the Shape of a 
5 as of the ſecond Vertebra, 

c, | 

Odontolithos, from the former 
Deriyation, and Aj 90, Lapis, a 
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Stone; is that ſtony cose 
which grows upon the Teetn. 
Odoratus, and | 3 
Odori ferous, the latter from Odor, 
Smell, and fero, io carry; are ſuch 
Things as are remarkable at a 
Diſtance by their Scent, but gene- 

rally apply'd to Sweets. 

OFconomy, from dun, Domus, 
an Houſe, and viuw, diſtribu, to 
diſtribute, is ſtrictly, the Manage- 
ment of Family-Concerns; bur, in 
a figurative Senſe, is frequently 
enlarged, among other Things, to 
the Mechaniſm and Functions of 
an human Body: So that animal 
OEconomy includes all that con- 
cerns the human Structure in a 
State of Health. 

OEdema, from sid, tumeo, to 
ſwell, ſignifies properly any Tu- 
mor; but is now. moſt commonly 
by Surgeons confin'd to a white 
ſoft, inſenſible Tumor, proceed» 
ing from cold and aqueous Hu- 
mors, ſuch as happen to hydro- 
pick Conſtitutions. There is 4 
Tumor ſomewhat” more fleſhy, 
and nearer to a Sarcoma, Which 
Severinus and Hildaus both de- 
ſcribe, under the Name of OEde-» 
moſarta. ny 
OEſophagus, from Grads, Vimen, 
a Wicker-Basket, from ſome Simi- 
litude in the Structure of this Part 
to the Contexture of that, and 
od), edo, to eat, is the Gullet; 
which is a long, large, and round 
Canal, that deſcends from the 
Mouth, lying all along between the 
Wind-Pipe and the Joints of the 
Neck and Back, to the fifth Joint of 
the Back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives Way to the de- 
ſcending Artery; and both run hy 
one another, till, at the ninth; th 
2 turns again to the ef „ 
climbs over the Aorta, and deſcend- 
ing above it, it pierces the Midriff. 

T's "and 


and 
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and is continu'd to the left Orifice 
ofthe Stomach. 
The Gulletis compoſed of three 
Coats, The firſt and outmoſt is 
only a common membranous Inte- 
ment ,which ſeems to be a Con- 
tinuation of the Pleura. The ſes» 
cond is thick and fleſhy, and con- 
* ſifſts of two Orders of muſcular Fi- 
bres, longitudinal and circular, the 
firſt coyering the laſt ; theſe thruſt 
the Aliments down into the Sto- 
mach, In Brutes, becauſe the Si: 
tuation of the Neck conduces little 
to the Deſcent of the Aliments, 
therefore, theſe Fibres run in two 
cloſe ſpiral Lines, which croſs one 
another: But in Men, whoſe Poſi- 
tion is ere, the very Gravity of 
the Aliments helps their Deſcent. 
The third and laſt lines the Cavity 
of the Gullet. It's compoſed of 
white and ſlender Fibres diyerſly 
interwoyen, As its upper End, it 
is continued to the Membrane 
that covers the Mouth and Lips; 
therefore, in vomiting theſe Parts 
are affected. Its lower End covers 
the left Orifice of the Stomach two 
or three fingers Breadth. The Sur- 
face of this Membrane is beſmear- 
ed with a ſoft and ſlimy Subſtance, 
which probably comes from ſome 
ſmall Glands x Ba lie between this 
Coat and the ſecond. The upper 
End of the Gullet is called Pharynx. 
It has two Pair of Muſcles for its 
Motion ; the firſt is the Stylo- pha- 
ngeus : This is a ſmall and round 
Nulele, which ariſes fleſhy from 
the Root of the Proceſſus Sty- 
loides; and deſcending obliquely, it 
is inſerted into the Sides of the 
Pharynx. When this Muſcle act. 
eth, it pulleth up and dilateth the 
barynx, in Deglutition, The ſe, 


bond is the OE/ophagus, Its Fibres 


*bave ſeveral Directions , its ſuper. 
or Fibres ariſe from the Proceſſys 
Pterigoideus of the Os Sphenoides,and 


from the Cornua of the Os H oides, 


and run obliquely to the Back- part 
of the Pharynx. The Fibres, which 
are below theſe, ariſe from theSideg 
of the Cartilago Scutiformis, and 
run tranſverſely to the Middle of 
the Back-part of the Pharynx, where 
both ſuperior and inferior Fibres, 
from both Sides, unite and form a 
tendinous Line. When this Muſcle 
acts, it draws the Back- part of the 
Pharynx to its Fore-part ; by which 
it not only ſtraitens it, for the de. 
preſſing of the Aliment, but it com- 
preſſes alſo the Tonſille, which ſend 
out their Liquor which lubricates 
the Aliment, whereby it glides the 
more eaſily down into the Stomach, 
There are two lymphatick or veſi. 
cular Glands, which are tied on the 
Back-fſide of the Gullet about the 
fifth Vertebra of the Back, by the 
Branches of Nerves which come 
from the eighth Pair. Theſe two 
Glands are Fike two Kidney-beans 
tied together; they receive Veing 
and Arteries from the Coronaric, 
and they haye lymphatick Veſſels 
which diſcharge themſelves into 
the thoracick Duct. Partholine re- 
marks, that theſeGlands ſometimes 
ſwell ſo big, as to hinder the De, 
ſcent of the Aliments into the Sto. 
mach, 

The Gullet, at its upper End, re. 
ceives an Artery from the Ae 
and it ſends a Vein to the Ax 
At its lower Fnd, it has an Artery 
from the Caliaca, and it gives 1 
Vein to the Coronaria of the Sto- 
mach, Its Nerves are from the 
eighth Pair. The Uſe of the Gullet 
is to carry the Meat from the Mouth 
into the Stomach, by means of the 
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Muſcles of the Pharynx and fleſtiy brane, which is like a wide and 


fibres of the Gula, which 

is pexiſtaltick Motion. 
Ohſibus, dove, is frequently 

met with in the antient Pharmacy; 

ſor a certain oily Subſtance; boiled 

$ 
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out of particular Parts of the Fleece; 
as what grows on the Flank, Neck, 
and Parts moſt uſed to ſweat/ 

OEftrum Veneris, the Heat of Ve- 
nus, or Love: The Clitoris is thus 
called from the laſcivious Titilla- 
tions it is capable of. 

Offa alba: Van Helmont thus calls 
de white Coagulation which ariſes 
from a Mixture of reQified Spirit of 
Wine and of Urine ; but the Spirit 
of Urine mult be diſtilled from well 


fermented Urine ; and that muſt be 


well dephlegmated, elſe it will not 
anſwer. 

Officinal, from Offitina, a Shop; 
any Thing that is uſed in, or belong- 
ing to a Shop: Thus officinal Plants 
and Drugs are thoſe uſed in the 
Shops. 

TER? from Oleum, Oil and 
ago, to compel ; is ſuch a Subſtance 
as is oily, or of a Conſiſtence ap- 
proaching thereunto, 

Olecranium, the ſame as Ancon, 
and Anconens ; Which ſee. 

Olfactorii Muſculi, or Nerxvi; 
ſmelling Nerves, See Nerve. 

Olivaria Corpora, are two Pro. 
tuberances in the under Part of 
Brain, placed on each Side the Cor- 
fora Pyramidalia, towards the lower 
End, having their Name from their 
Fioure, which is like that of an 
Olive, See Brain, 

Omaſus. See Abomaſus, 

Omentum, the Cawl, called alſo 
Reticulum, from its Structure, re- 
ſembling that of a Net, When the 
Pertonaum is cut, as is uſual, and 
me Cavity of the Abdomen laid 
open, the Omentum, or Cawl pre- 


lents itſelf firſt to View. This Meme 


# 


the of the Cawl. 
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empty Bag, covers the gteateſt Part 

of the Guts, Its Mouth is tied on 

the right Side to the Hollow of the 
Liver, on the left to the Spleen, 
backwards to the back Part of the' 
Duodenum, and that Part of the 
Colon whichlies under the Stomach, 
and forwards to the Bottom of the 
Stomach and Pylorus. Its Bottom 
is looſe, 5 being tied to no Part, 
but floating upon the Surface of the 
Guts below the Navel, was the Rea- 
ſon why the Cawl was by the Greeks 
called 'Ex{xa0y. Sometimes it de- 
ſcends as low as the Os Pubis, withs 
in the Productions of the Peritonæum, 
cauſing an Epiplocele. 

Now the Cawl is a moſt delicate 
and fine double Membrane, inter- 
larded, for the moſt part, with a 
great 4eal of Fat, which lines each 
Side of its Blood-Veſſels, Theſe 
are Veins from the Porta, called 
Gaſtro. Epiplois dextra & ſiniſtra, Ar- 
teries from the Caliaca. The in- 
tercoſtal Nerve and the Par Vagum 
ſend it ſeveral Twigs of Nexves. 
All theſe Veſſels, with ſome ſmall 
Glands accompanying one another, 
ſpread theirBranches very curiouſly 
upon the Cawl, and even to the 
minuteſt Twig ; they run between 
two Lines of Fat, which are bigger 
or ſmaller, according to the Weight 
It has been ſome - 
times found to weigh five Pounds, 
but ordinarily it does not much ex- 
ceed half a Pound, Where there 
are no Veſlels, the Membranes of 
the Cawl are very fine and tranſ- 
parent, They give ſeveral Uſes - 
to the Cawl, as to cover the Bot- 
tom of the Stomach and the Inteſ- 
tines ʒthat, by cheriſhing their Heat, 
it may promote Digeſtion, and help- 
the Concoction of the Chylez _ * 
to ſtrengthen and ſuſtain the Veſſels” 
which go from the Spleen to hs 
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tranſparent 
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Stomach, Inteſtines, Pancreas, and 
Liver, to keep a Store of the Fat, 
that it may be received by the Veins 
and; Lymphaticks, for the Uſe we 
have ſpoken of; to greaſe the Su- 
perficies of the Guts, for facilitating 
their periſtaltick Motion. 
 Omoplata, or Homoplata, from 
34, Humerus, the Shoulder, and 
rds, Latus, the Side; is the 
ſame as Scapula, the Should@ Blade; 
which ſee. p 
Omphalocele from 6ppants, Umbi- 
licus, the Navel, and xi Tumor, 
a Swelling ; is a Rupture of the 
Navel: For which the Term 
Omphalos, is often uſed. 
Omphacion, or Omphacium, d u- 
dxtor, was uſed for the Juice of 
| ſour Grapes z and by ſome latterly 
is a plied to that of wild Apples, or 
Crabs, commonly called Verjuice. 
Opacity, and Opaque, from opacus, 
obſcure, or dark; is a Quality in 
Bodies ariſing from the Curvity of 
their Pores, whereby they will not 
admit the Rays of Light thro' them, 
when held up againſt the Light, as 
| Bodies do. Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſhews, that the Opacity of 
all Bodies ariſeth from the Multitude 
of Reflexions cauſed in their inter- 
nal Parts: And he ſhews alſo, that 
between the Parts of opaque and co- 
lour'd Bodies, there are many Spa- 
ces either empty, or repleniſhed 
with Mediums of different Denſities ; 
and that the true or principal Cauſe 
; of Opacity is the Diſcontinuity of 
their Parts; becauſe ſome opaque Bo- 
dies become tranſparent by filling 
their Pores with any Subſtance of 
equal, or almoſt equal, Denſity with 
. Parts. Thus Paper dipped in 
ater or Oil, Linnen-Cloth, oiled or 
varniſhed, and many other Subſtan- 
ces ſoaked in ſuch Liquors, as will 
intimately peryade their litile Pores, 
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become by that means more tran. 
parent than otherwiſe ; as on the 
contrary the moſt tranſparent Sub. 
ſtances £7 4 by evacuating theit 
Pores, or ſeparating their Parts, be 
rendered ſufficiently opaque, asSalts 
or wet Paper, by being dry'd, Horn 
by ſcraping, Glaſs by being pow. 
dered or flawed, Water by — 
formed into ſmall Bubbles, either 
alone in the Form ot Froth, or by 
ſhaking it together with Oil of Tur. 
pentine, or ſome other convenient 
Liquor with which it will not per- 
fectly „ ee But, however, 
to render Bodies opaque andcolour'd, 
their Interſtices muſt not be leſs 
than of ſome definite Bigneſs; for 
the moſt opacous Bodies that are, 
it their Parts be ſubtilly divided (as 
when Metals are diſſolved in acid 
Menſtruums) become perfectly tranſ- 
parent. And on this Ground it ap- 
ts why Water, Glaſs, Salt, and 

ome Stones. are tranſparent, for 
they are full of Pores and Interſtices, 
as other Bodies are; but yet theic 
Parts and Interſtices are too ſmall 
to cauſe Reflexions in their com- 
mon Surfaces: Wherefore whiteMe- 
tals become opaque, not from their 
Denſity alone, but from their Parts 
being of ſuch a Bigneſs as fits them 
bo reflect the White of the firſt Or- 

er. 

Opener. See Deobſtruent. 

Operation: The Proceſſes in Phar- 
macy, ſeveral manual Parts of Sur- 
gery, as alſo the Working or Effica- 
& of Medicines, are often thus term. 
ed. 

Ophthalmia ; an Ophthalmy is an 
Inflammation of the Tunica Adnata 
of the Eye, which is accompanied 
with redneſs, heat, pain, and ſwel- 
ling; and it ariſes from the Blood 
ſtagnating in the capillary Arteries, 
The Cure conſiſts in the ſame Ma- 
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nf. nagement, as in all otherInflamma- 
he tions: Hence, 

b. Ophthalmicks, are Medicines uſed 
eir in Diſtempers of the Eyes. 

be Opiates : This Name has by 
Its W fome Authors been given to all Me- 
rn WW dicines that have Opium in their 
"= W Compoſition, as the officinal Capi- 
ng Wl tals ; but it is more | wat cr given 
er to ſuch Medicines as have no other 
dy W Intention but to procure Sleep. See 
ir- Narcoticks. 

ut Opodeldoch, is the Name of an an- 
r- tient compound Plaiſter, which hath 
T, undergone various Alterations, as 
d, it hath paſſed through the Hands of 
1's WH Diſpenſatory Writers; and our Col- 
or lege have now thought fit to give 


it a Place in their laſt Emendatipn, 

Optick Nerve. See Nerve. 

Opticks, is a mathematical Science 
that treats of the Sight in general, 
and of every thing that is ſeen in 
direct Rays; and. explains the ſeve- 
ral Properties and Eifedts of Viſion 
in general, and propefly of that 
which is dire& and ordinary : For 
when the Rays of Light are conſi- 
dered as reflected, the Science which 
reaches their Laws and Properties 
is called Catoptricks z and when the 
Refration of Rays is conſidered, 
and the Laws and Nature of it ex- 
plained and demonſtrated, the Sci- 
ence is called Dioptricks. Sa that 
a re, comprehends the Whole; of 
which Catoptricks and Dioptricks 
are two Parts, See Viſion. 

Orkicular Bone, is one of the 
Bones of the inward Ear, tied by a 
ſlender Ligament to the Sides of the 
ay thus called from 'its Figure, 
Orbis ſignifying round, like a Globe. 
Hence alſo 
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Orbicularis U is alls. | 
a thin fleſhy Muſcle whoſe Fibres do 


circularly ſurround the Eye-lids; and 
act as the preceding. See Kye, 
Orbit, ſignifies the Round of any 


thing, whether concave or convex s __ 


but.in Anatomy is moſt commonly 
uſed for the Cavity in which the 
Eye is placed. | 

Orbiter Externus. See Maxilla 
Superior, and Head, Holes in it. 

Orexis, or Orexia. See Anorexia, 

Organ, and | 

Organical Part, is that Part of an 
animal or vegetable Body which 
is deſigned for the Performance of 
ſome particular Action, in Oppoſi- 
tion to Non-organical, which can- 
not, of itſelf, perform an Action. 
Thus the Organ of Sight is the Eye 
with all its Parts; the Organ of 
Hearing the Ear, cc. 

Orgaſm; is an Impetus, or quick 
Motion of the Blood or Spirits, 
whereby the Muſcles are convulſed, 
or move with uncommon Force, 
from what Cauſe ſoever it proceeds; 
tho', by spd, the Ancients general- 
ly underſtood, an ungovernable De- 
ire of Coition, when the Seminal 
Veſlels were ſo turgid, as not to 
contain their Contents from invo- 
luntary Emiſſion, 

Oriental, Eaſtern, any thing 
coming from that Part of the 
1 ſtrictly ſignifies tha 

Ort , ſtri& ifies that 
Difficulty of 1 Shich ariſes 
from running or violent Exerciſes 
and whatſoever occaſions the Blood 
to run flower through the Lungs, 
either by ſtraitening the Canals, ot 
thickening the Blood, or by hinder 
ing the Motion of the animal Spirits, 
ſo that they cannot elevate the 
Breaſt, or cauſe the Blood to be 
more rarefied, or more in Quantity, 
ſo that there is not ſufficient Room 
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to receive it into the Veſſels of the 
* © © Lungs, muſt occaſion this Diſtem- 
per. See Aſthma. 
Orvietan, is uſed for a Medicine 
that reſiſts Poiſons, from a Mounte- 


bank at Orvieto in Italy, who firſt 
made himſelf famous by taking ſuch 


Things upon the Stage, after Doſes 


of pretended Poiſons. 

Os a Bone, See Bone. 

Oſcillatian, is the Swinging of a 
Pendulum, whence Borelli, de Motu 
Animalium, applies it to the Motion 
of an Animal that has ſome Reſem- 
blance thereunto. 

Oſcitation, is a __ convulſive 

cles, which is 

commonly called Yawning or 
Stretching, as the Beginning of an 
Ague-Fit. 


Oſcula, are any Openings of the 


Veſſels; as 
Oſculum Uteri, is the Opening of from whence the Penders of the 


the Womb. 
Oſculatorius. See Orbicularis, 
Os Orbiculare. See Ear. 


Os Jinca. See Generation Parts 


5 of, proper to Women. 


Ofſa Innominata, are two large 
Bones ſituated on the Sides of ® 


Os Sarcum; in a Fœtus they may be 
each ſeparated into three Pieces, 


which in Adults unite and make but 


one Bone, in which they diſtinguiſh 


three Parts. The firſt and ſuperior 
Part is called Os Ilium; the Inte- 
ſtine 1m lieth between it and its 
Fellow, It is very large, almoſt of a 
ſemi-circular Figure, a little con- 
vex and uneven on its external Side, 
which is called its Dorſum ; and 
concave and ſmooth on its internal 
Side, which is called its Spine, It is 
joined to the Sides of the three ſu- 


8 * Vertebra of the Os Sacrum 


y a true Suture: It is larger in Wo- 
men than in Men. 


The ſecond is the Os Pubir, which 
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is the inſerior and Fore- part of the 
Os Innominatum ; it is united to 
its fellow of the other Side by an 
intervening Cartilage, by which 
means it makes the Fore-part of the 
Pelvis or Baſon, of which the Qs 
Sacrum is the Back- part, and the Ilia 
the Sides. | 
The third is the inferior and poſte. 
rior, called Iſchium or Coxendix 
it hasa large Cavity called Acetabu- 
lam Coxendicis, Which receives the 
Head of the Thigh-bone : the Cir. 
cumference of this Cavity 1s tipt 
with aCartilage called its Supercilium, 
where it joins the Os Pubis; it has 
a large Hole called Foramen i{chi 
& Pubis, about the Circumterence 
of which the Muſcles called Obtura- 
tor internus and externus ariſe : And 
at its lower End it has a large Protu- 
berance upon which we ſit, and 


Leg ariſe. And a little above this, 
upon its Hinder- part, it has another 
ſmall acute Proceſs, betwixt which 
and the former Protuberance lies the 
Sinus of the Iſchium, thro* which 
the Tendon of the Obturator inter- 
nus paſſes, 
Oſſa Spongioſa, See Ethmoides. 
_ Offification, is ſaid of the Bones, 
as in Children they harden from a 
ſofter cartilaginous Subſtance into 
one of the former Texture. 
Oſteologia, Oſtrology from 050, 


Os, a Bone, and x49, narro, to de- 


ſcribe; is a Diſcourſe or Deſcripti- 
on of the Tones. | 
Ova, Eggs; 
Ovarium, an Ovary; and 
Owiantts, the ſame as Fallopian 
Tubes, See Generation Parts of, 
belonging to Women, Hence 
Oviparous, from Ovum an Egg, 
and Oario, to bring forth, are all 
ſuch Creatures as lay Eggs, and are 
hatched from thence, 
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ie om Philoſophicum, or Chymi- neceſſary, unleſs in diſſolving ſome.. © 
0 cum, is a Glaſs Body round like an 2 2 . | 
of Egg. Oxymel, from the foregoing De- 
h Oxycrate, from F O, Acetum, rivation, and Mel, Honey, is a. 
e Vinegar, is a Mixture of Vinegar Mixture of Vinegar and — | 
and Water. | Oxæna, from 5, olfacio, to ſmell 
4 Oxycroceum, from the ſame as 
the foregoing, and xggx@r, Crocus, 
e. Saffron, is a Plaiſter in which there 
x W is much Saffron, but no Vinegar 


rank, is an Ulcer in the Inſide of 
the Noſtrils that gives an ill Stench. 

Oze, is ſometimes us'd to ſignify 
a Stench in the Mouth. 


| 


Is put in Preſcription for a 
P. Pugil, which is the eighth 
Part of an Handful, 

P. K. Is us'd to ſignify Partes 

ZXquales, equal Parts of any Ingre- 
dients, i. 
P, P, Is ſometimes us'd in Pre- 
ſcription for Pulvis Patrum, Jeſuits- 
Powder, ſo call'd, becauſe they 
firſt brought it into Europe. 

Pabulum, ſignifies, ſtrictly, the 
Food of Cattle, but is by Willis, 
and ſome late Writers, apply'd to 
ſuch Parts ef dur common Aliment, 
as is neceſſary to recruit the ani- 
mal Fluids, as likewiſe to any Mat- 
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But there is nothing in the Com: 
paſs of Nature which cannot do 
that, with whatſoever Figures or 
Properties it is endu'd $ For, ſince 
ſomewhat may always be a ply'd 
or added to another Body, fle a 


Body may increaſe into a Bulk too 


big to flow through a Canal of a 
given Diameter, and which will, 
therefore, require more Room: 


Wherefore, whilſt the Sides of a2 


Canal are thruſt outward, beyond 


[OO Us 


what they are us'd to be, that is, 
the Parts compoſing thoſe Sides, 


before contiguous, being looſen'd 
and moy'd away from one ano- 


ter that continues the Cauſe of as ther; if that Body ſtrikes into thoſe 


Diſeaſe, 

Pain. It is commonly laid down, 
that Pain is a Solution of Conti- 
nuity, but this is not a good Defi- 
nition; for it is the Senſe of a 
more violent and ſudden Solution 
of Continuity made in the Nerves, 
Membranes, Canals, and Muſcles, 
The Cauſes, therefore, of Pain, 
may be all ſuch Things as are able 
to diſtract the Parts of the Nerves 
or Membranes from one another. 


Sides with a brisk Impetus, and 
that Impetus is continually renew'd, 
the Solution will be conſiderable, 


or the Niſus towards a Solution 


violent, or there will be Pain, 
Wherefore, the conſtituent Parts 
of Fluids being og aug- 
mented in Dimenſion, and pro- 
pell'd with a continually repeated 
Impetus againſt any Canal of our 
Body, may occaſion that Solution, 


in which conſiſts the Origin ot 


Pain, 


'S 


Pain. For it all comes to the ſame, 
whether ſome Parts are added to a 
Body, or the Parts of that Body 
are, by any Cauſe whatſoever, 
ſeparated to fo great an Interyal, 
towards the Sides of a Canal, as 
to conſtitute a Dimenſion equal to 
that which aroſe from the Addition 
of a new Part : For the Bulk may 
ſo far increaſe both Ways, that 
the natural Capacity of the Canal 
is not big enough to contain it 
without ſome violent Dilatation, and 
a Diſtraction of the Fibres conſti- 
tuting their Coats; and conſe- 

ently, Pain muſt follow. Fur- 
ther, as there may be always ſome- 
what added to another Body, fo 
from any Body may ſomewhat be 
alſo taken away; a Body fo dimi- 
niſh'd in Dimenfion, and impell'd 
with a conſiderable Impetus, breaks 
thro” the Interſtices of thoſe Fibres, 
where it is leſs than the Capacity 
of ſuch Interſtices, and moy'd ob- 


liquelyz becauſe the Superficies of fending againſt the worſt Symptoms 


the Fibres are not wont to be con- 
tain'd under geometrical right 
Lines, but to have Particles ſtand- 
ing out and prominent; and theſe 
it divides ſrom one another. And 
thus any Body of whatſoever Fi- 

ure may occaſion in us Pain, fo 
that it be big enough to diſtend the 
| Veffels beyond their wonted Mea- 
ſure, or ſmall enough to enter the 


Pores in the Sides of a Canal, with lender Tendon it p 


an Impetus in the Manner intima- 
ted. And what is thus advanc'd, 
with Relation to Things within the 
Veſlels, may be eaſily apply'd to 
others out of the Veſſels. 
Palatum, the Palate. See Mouth. 
Palati Os, See Maxilla ſuperior. 
Palatine Glandulæ, ſo Steno calls 
thoſe of the Tonſils, and Parts ad- 
jacent. | 
Palato - Salpingens , call'd alſo 
Muſculus Tubs Novus Valſalvæ, and 
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ſee. 


Pterygoſtaphilinus Externus, is | 
Muſcle ariſing broad and tendinou 
from the Edge of the lunated Pan 
of the Os Palati, ſeveral of it; 
Fibres being ſpread upon the Mem 
brane that covers the Foramen Na. 
rium; then growing into a ſmall 
thin Tendon, it is refleted about 
the Hook like the Proceſs of the 
inner Wing of the Proceſſus Ptery. 
goidaus internus, and is inſerted 
carnous into all the membranous, 
fleſhy, and cartilaginous Parts of 
the Tube. It's us d to dilate and 
keep open this Canal. 
Palato-Staphilinus, the ſame 21 
Pterygoſtaphilinus internus; which 


Palindromia, from 17aavÞeoutu, 
recurro, regurgito; is us'd by Hippo 
crares for any Regurgitation of Hu 
mors to the more noble Parts; and 
ſometimes for the Return of 2 
Diſtemper. 

Palliation, is quieting Pain, and 


of a dangerous Diſtemper, when 
nothing can be directly levell'd at 
the Cauſe. And, 

Palliatives, are Medicines for the 
foregoing Purpoſes. 

Palma, is the Inſide of a Man's 
Hand, Hence, | 

Palmaris, is a Luſcle that 3. 
riſes from the internal Exuberance 
of the Humerus, and by a long and 
les above the 
annular Ligament to the Palm of 
the Hand, where it expands itſelf 
into a large Aponeuroſis, which 
cleaves cloſe to the Skin above, 
and to the Sides of the Bones of 
the Metacarpus below, and to the 
firſt Phalanx of the Fingers; by 
which Means it makes Rur Caſes 
for the Tendons of the Fingers to 
paſs through. This Muſcle is ſome- 
times wanting, but the Aponenroſs 
is always there, * 


Pal: 


Palmaris Brevis, is a Muſcle that 


dul es under the Aponeuroſis of the 
an ict. It ariſeth from the Bone of 
iu the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the little 
mil finger, and from that Bone of the 
V Carpus that lies above the reſt. It 
al goes tranſverſiy, and is inſerted 
dur into the eighth Bone of the Car- 
the . The firſt aſſiſts the Hand to 


. oraſp any Thing cloſely, and the 
C Fcond Sa "uh Palm of the 
Hand concave. | 

palbebræ, Eye- lids. See Eyes, 

palpitation, is a beating or pant- 
ing, and often us'd for that Altera- 
tion in the Pulſe of the Heart, up- 
on'Frights or any other Cauſes, as 
makes it felt; for the Conſtancy 
of a natural uniform Pulſe goes 
on without Diſtinction. 

palſy, is a Privation of Motion, 
or Senſe of Feeling, or both, pro- 
ceeding from ſome Cauſe below 
the Cerebellum, join'd with a Cold- 
neſs, Softneſs, Flaccidity, and at 
laſt, waſting of the Parts, Hence 
it appears, that the Brain, or Ce- 
rebellum, is not affected with a 
Pally; and therefore, the internal 
Senſes, and the Motion of the 
Heart and Thorax, or the Pulſe 
and Reſpiration, are not neceſſa- 
ly interrupted or deſtroy'd, If 
this Privation bE in all the Parts 
below the Head, except the Tho- 
ax and Heart, it is wont to be 
call'd a paraplegia; if in one Side 
only, it is call'd Hemiplegia; if in 
ſome Parts only of one Side, it is 
_ to be call'd a particular Pa- 
ralyſss, 

There is a threefold Diviſion of 
a Palſy worth taking Notice of in 
practice: the firſt is a Privation 
of Motion, Senſation remaining, 
Secondly, A Privation of Seals. 


tion, Motion remaining. 
Laſtly, A Privation of both toge- 
ter, The firſt is, when the Motion 


e 


And, 


* 


of all the Parts below the Head,. 
or of ſome of the Parts only, ex- 
cept that of the Thorax and Heart, 
is taken away, the Senſe of Feeli 

yet remaining. And that the Cauſe 
of this may be the more intelli- 
gible, we may remember, that by 
the tying a Ligament on any Ar- 
tery, the Motion of that Part is 
deſtroy'd, to which that Artery is 
accuſtom'd to convey the Blood: 
From whence it follows, that the 
Blood, or ſome Parts of the Blood, 
are requir'd for muſcular Motion, 
But, concerning an Apoplexy, 

(which ſee) it was . that 
an Influx of the nervous Fluid in- 
to the Muſcles was likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to the Motion of its Parts: 


From whence it is eaſy to con - 


clude, that, to the Production of 
Motion in any Part, there is ne- 
ceſſarily requir'd a free Paſſage 
both of the Blood and animal Spi- 
rits into the Muſcles allotted for 
Motion of that Part, that is, a 
Concourſe of both Fluids. But this 
Propoſition is alſo very certain, 
and neceſſary to be known, in or- 
der to the right underſtanding of 
this Affair: 


Beſides the Con the nervous 
and _—_ mr the moving 
any Parts, there is alſo requir'd a 
ſudden Rarefattion, or an Expan- 
ron of them into Bubbles every 
Way, either of one, or / other, or of 
2 as they flow into the Muſcle. 
And, 

No Part can be moved, unleſs the 
Muſcle belonging to that Part be con- 
trabted in its Length : But a Muſcle 
cannot be contracted in Length, unleſs 
it be firetch'd in Breadth, and un- 
leſs the ſolid Part of a muſcular 
Fibre is ſuddenly forced outward 
from the Quantity of Liquors flowing 
thereinto. | 

Here- 


* 


e Ba 


Hereupon a Reaſon may be gi- 
ven how a Paralyſis without Mo- 


tion is brought about. Firſt of all, 
by too much Humidity ſtretching 


the Fibres in Length, Secondly, 


from cold Things that thicken the 


Juices, and hinder Rarefaction. 
Thirdly,trom external Compreſſion. 
Fourthly, from hot Things which 
ſtraiten the ſupple Membranes and 
Veſſels. All theſe Cauſes affect 
the Blond or Muſcles; the former 


by thickening it, fo that it cannot 


ſuddenly rarefy; and the latter, by 
relaxing them into too great a 


- Length with too much Moiſture, 
or contracting them into too nar- 


row Dimenſions by too much Heat, 


. Bur the Senſation may yet be pre- 


ſery'd, becauſe, notwithitanding all 
theſe Hindrances, the animal Spi- 
rits and Nerves may not be touch- 
ed, or, as yet, at all affected. The 
Cauſes of the ſecond are all thoſe 


Things which ſo far thicken the a- 
nimal Spirits in the Nerves, —_ 


below the Cerebellum, that thou 
indeed, they may flow into the 
Muſcles through the Nerves, and 


there, by the Occurſion of ſome. 


Liquor ſecreted from the Blood, 


rarefy; yet they cannot alone flow 
in ſuch Quantities into the Neryes, 


as from a very light Cauſe to un- 
dulate in Waves: Whence Senſa- 
tion will ceaſe without loſing the 
Motion of the Part. The Caufe 

this Kind are alſo whatſoever render 
thoſe Nerves more lax and moiſt, 
and ſo leſs apt for lively Vibrations; 
the animal Spirits flowing in the 
mean time into the Muſcles: from 
whence Motion is perform'd with- 
out Senſation. From the Expla- 
nation of theſe two Kinds, it ma 
be eaſy to underſtand the third, 


in which both Senſe and Motion 
are loſt, becauſe this is compound- 


ed of the other two; and the 
_ is to be circumſtanced accord. 
beg 
nd, was a Term firſt gi. 
ven; by Galen, to ſome Medicines 
he had a great Opinion of; the 
Word coming from av, omni, 
all, and ex40par; ſano, to make 
well: And many Medicines, in 
the Chymical Pharmacy particu. 
larly, are now in the Shops un- 
der this Name, as the Conceits of 
their Inventors have been pleas'd 
to fix it upon them; but there has 
been ſo much Deceit herein, that 
the Term has almoſt loſt its Credit. 
Panatella and Panada, or Pu. 
nata, Panade, a Mixture of Bread 
and Water boil'd together, pro- 
bably thus call'd, from Panis, 
Bread. 


Panchreſtos, or Panchreſton, is of 


the ſame Signification as Panacea, 
but little us'd, 

Panchymagoga, from xv, omni, 
all, x-, Succus, Humor, and 
4, duco, to lead or draw; is 
aſcrib'd to ſuch Medicines as"are 
ſuppos'd to purge all Humors e- 
qually alike : but this is a Conceit 
now not minded, | 

Pancreas, from dv, omnis, all, 
and xpias; Caro, Fleſh, quaſs All- 
Fleſh. The Pancreas, or Sweat- 
bread, is a Gland of the conglo« 
merate Sort, ſituated between the 


es of Bottom of the Stomach, and the 


Vertebra of the Loins. It lies a- 
croſs the Abdomen, reaching from 
the Liver to the Spleen, and is 
ſtrongly ty'd to the Peritonæum, 
from which it receives its common 
Membranes, It weighs common- 
ly four or five Ounces, It is a- 
bout ſix Fingers Breadth long, 
two broad, and one thick. Its 


Subſtance is a little ſoft and * | 


Every little Gland has a ſmall ex- 
2 cretory 


cretory Veſſel, which, uniting all 


together, form one common Duct 


he 
d. 


about the Bigneſs of a Quill, clear 


Lind tranſparent, like to a lympha- 
. tick Veſl:l. This Duct — all 
along the Middle of the Pancreas, 
i and opens into the Cavit of the 
e Duodenum, as its lower End, where 
in WT there is a little Caruncle at its O- 
x. nice. Sometimes it joins the Duc- 
1. us communis Choledocus, and then 
of both open at one Orifice into the 
4 WH Duodenurm. This Canal was firſt 
is bound by Virtſungius, and is call'd 
ic Dactus Pancreaticus Virtſungit. 

The Pancreas receives Arteries 
from the Cœliack. Its Veins carry 
their Blood into the ſplenick Branc 
of the Vena Porte, and the Inter- 
coſtal furniſhes it with Nerves, The 
Uſe of the Succus Pancreaticus is to 
dilute the Chyle with the Liquor 
that is ſeparated in the Glands of 
the Guts, that it may the more ea- 
ily enter the Mouths of the lacteal 
Veſſels, "4b l 

Pancreas Aſſellii. See Meſentery, 
and Lacteal Veins, 

Pandiculation, is the Reſtleſſneſs, 
Stretching and Uneaſineſs that u- 
ſually accompany the cold Fit of 
an intermitting Fever. 

Panick. This Term ſeems to 
have its Original from the Strata- 
gem of a great General, whoſe 
Name was Pan, and who contri- 
ved with a few Men to make ſuch 


the Country and ſome Rocks fa- 
vour'd the Sound, as made their 
Numbers appear ſo Jarge to the E- 
nemy, as terrify'd them from an ad- 
vantageous Encampment ; whence 
a falſe Fear ever ſince is call'd a 
Panick. 

 Panicala, the Panicle, is a Term 
in Botany, for a ſoft woolly Beard 


ome Plaats Jo pang pengulous, 


@ 
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or String, on Which the Seeds of 


as in Reeds, Millet, exc. 
ſuch are call'd | 
Panniculated Plants. 
Panniculus, ſignifies the ſame as 
Membrana, which ſee, Whence, 
Panniculus Adipoſus, is the ſame 
as Membrana Adipoſa, And, 
Pannicnlus Carnoſus, the ſame as 
Membrana Carnoſa. And, 
Panniculus Nervoſus, the ſame as 
the preceding. | Ke 
Papillionacecus. The Flowers of 
ſome Plants are thus call'd by Bo- 
taniſts, which repreſent ſomething. 
of the Figure of a Butterfly wi. 
its Wings diſplay'd, And here the 
Petala, or Flower-Leaves, are al- 
ways of a diform Figure, They 
are four in Number, ts join'd to- 
gether at the Extremities : One of 
theſe is uſually larger than the reſt, 
and is erected in the Middle of the 
Flower, and by ſome call'd Vexil- 
lum, The Plants, that have this 
Flower, are of the leguminous 
Kinds, as Peaſe, Vetches, . 
Papillæ Cordis. See Heart. 


tines. 


P apille Pyramidales, 
Papille Renum. 


See Lin- 


See Kidnies; 


Many other Parts of the Body are 


alſo call'd Papille, from their Like- 
neſs to a Nipple or Teat, this Word 
ſignifying ſo much. 

Pappus, in Botany, is that ſoft 


Shouts, where the Diſpoſition of light Down, which grows out of 


the Seeds of ſome Plants, ſuch as 
Thiſtles, Dandelyon, Hawkweed, 
ec. and which buoys them up fo 
in the Air, that they can be blown 
any-where about with the Wind. 
And therefore, this diſtinguiſhes 


one Kind of Plants which is call'd | 


Pappoſa, or Papp 
Par Vagum, See 


i Flora. 


Paracenteſss, from „id, 
cempungo, to plerce through 3x 
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Papille Inteſtinorum. See Inteſ- 
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PA 
that Operation, whereby any of 


the Venters are perforated to let 
out any Matter, as Tapping in a 


Tympany. 
Paracmaſiicos, and Paracme , 
' adparuasinds, x44), expreſſes 


the Declenſion of any Diſtemper; 
as alfo, according to Galen, that 
Part of Life where a Perſon is ſaid 
to grow old, and which he reckons 
from 35-t0 49, When he is ſaid to 
be old. 

Paracynanche, the ſame as An- 
gina, which ſee. 

Paragoge, lignifies that Fitneſs 
of the Bones io one another, as is 
diſcernible in their Articulation ; 
and Bones which are thereby ea- 
fter of Reduction, when diſſocated, 


are by Hippocrates call'd DA) 


rep. 
Paralyſis. See Palſy 
Paraphimoſis, from 3, circum, 


about, and gzuw, oblige, to bind; 
is a Fault in the Yard, when the 
Prepuce is ſo ſtrait, that it will not 
draw over the Glands: And this 
happens ofteneſt in Venereal Diſ- 
orders, where the Humors of a 
Gleet are ſo ſharp as to cauſe 
this Contraction, There is ſome- 
times a Neceſlity, in this Caſe, to 
ſnip, or cut it open, otherwiſe 
the Humors will be pent up un- 
der it, and do a great deal of Miſ- 
chief. Ll 

Paraphrenitis, is a Diſtemper of 
Kin to the Pleuriſy, and ſeated in 
that Part of the Pleura which ſur- 
rounds the Diaphragm, or Septum 
medium. 
Paraplegia. See Palſy, And, 

Paraplexia, is the ſame. 
Paraſtatæ. See Generation Parts 
,. proper to Men, and Epididy- 


. 7 1 Nis. 


Paragoricks, from apy oe do, 
mitigo, to aſſwage: All Opiates are 
thus call'd. See Narcoticks, 
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PA 
Pararythmos, is a Species of 
the Arythmos, and expreſſes a Pulſe 
not ſuitable to the Age of a Per. 
ſon, | 

Parenchyma, from aaqiyya, 
transfundo, to ſtrain through, The 
Antients us'd to imagme ſome Parts 
in an human Body meer Fleſh, in 
Oppoſition to vaſcular, and thro' 
which ſome Humors were ſtrain'd, 
as Water ſoaks thro' Earth: but 
better Information has taught 0. 
therwiſe, Alſo, 

Parenchymata, from the ſame 
Derivation, ſignifies all the Viſcera, 
becauſe they are look'd upon as 
ſo many Strainers to the Humors 
which paſs thro' them. 

Parietale Os. See Cranium. 

Paronychia, from » Circum, 
about, and bu, Unguis, the Nail; 
is a Tumor upon the End of a Fin- 
ger, commonly call'd a Felon, or 
Whitloe. A Plant is alſo thus call'd, 
from its ſuppos'd Virtues in ſuppu- 
rating and cleanſing ſuch Tumors; 
and by the common People Whit- 
loe-Wort, or Graſs. 

Parotides, Glands behind the 
Ears; from , and 8&5, Aris, 
the Ear; fee Mouth, When theſe 
Glands tumify and ſuppurate, which 
they are moſt apt to do in malig- 
nant Caſes, the Swellings take the 
ſame Name, | 

Paroxyſm,. from aaggturw, £x4- 
cerbo, to aggravate, is the Height 
or Fit of any Diſtemper that re- 
turns at certain Times, 

Particle. This is the ſame as 
Atom or Corpuſele; which ſee. 
But it may be neceſſary here fur- 
ther to recite ſome of thoſe Laws 
by which thoſe ſmall Portions of 
Matter are influenced in-their Oc- 
curſions and Motions, beſides what 
hath been already ſaid under the 
Word Attraction, which ſee. Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in his Opticks, has 


open'd 
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NA 
open'd a Way to determine the 
Bulk of the ſmalleſt Particles, and 
bas demonſtrated, beyond all Poſ- 
ſibility of Contradiction, the Hard- 
neſs of the Particles of the mi- 
nuteſt Magnitudes, and even of 
thoſe which conſtitute fluid Bodies 
collectively. And on the ſame 
Principles has Dr. John Keil taught 
us theſe further Properties of Mat- 
ter, when broke, or exiſting in the 
ſmalleſt Portions, 


1. That the leaſt Particle of 
Matter aſſignable may ſo fill any 
large aſſign'd Space, that the Dia- 
meters of the Pores between its 
Parts may be all leſs than any gi- 
ven right Line, or, ſo that all the 
Parts of ſuch a Particle ſhall be 
nearer to each other than any gi- 
yen right Light. 


2. Two Bodies may þe given 
equal in Bulk, but yet any-how 
unequal in ſpecifick Gravity, or 


in the Quantity of Matter in each; 


ſo that the Sums of the Pores in 
each ſhall be nearly equal. As 
for Inſtance, in a Cubick Inch of 
Gold, and another of Air, the 
Quantity of Matter in the former 
may be 2cooo Times as great as 
that in the latter; yet the Vacuities 
in the Gold may be to thoſe in the 
Air, as 999999 to 1000900, Which 
is very near equal. 


3. Thoſe Particles which conſti- 
tute Air, Water, or any other Flu- 
id, it they touch one another, are 
not abſolutely ſolid ; but are com- 
poundeg of other Particles, which 
do contain within them many Va. 
cuities. And ſuch Particles of 
Matter as are the leaſt of all o- 
thers, and which are perfectly ſo- 
lid and devoid of all interſpers'd 
Vacuities, may be all'd the firſf, 


1 
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or primary compre 
of Matter, or Particles of the firſt 
Compolition. Such Molecule, as 
are compounded of theſe firſt Par- 
ticles only, may be calPd Particles 
ot the ſecond Compoſition, And 
ſuch Moles as are compounded of 
theſe ſecond Molecule, by ſeveral 
of them coaleſcing together, may 
be call'd Particles of the third 
Compoſition; and ſo on, to the 
laſt Compoſition of Particles of 
which Bodies are made, and in- 


to which they are primarily dif 
foly'd. 


4, If a Particle of Matter touch 
any Body, the Force by which ir 
tends towards that Body, or by 
which it adheres to it, is propor- 
tional to the Quantity of the Con- 
tat ; for ſuch Particles, as lie re- 
mote from the Place of Contact, 
add nothing to the Coheſion. And 
therefore, according to the ſeveral 
e. or Quantities of the Con- 
tact of Particles, there will ariſe 
ſeveral Degrees of the Firmneſs or 
Coheſion of Bodies. And the 


ramen Force or Degree of Co- 
5 


eſion will be, when the Surfaces 
of the cohering Particles are per- 
fectly plain; for there the Force, 
by which any one Particle adheres 
ro another, will ( ceteris paribus Y 
be as the Parts of the Superficies 
in which they touch. And hence 


1 


Particles 


only can the Cauſe of the Cohe- 


ſion of the Parts of Matter in ſo- 


lid and firm Bodies be ſolv'd. 


5. Thoſe Particles are moſt ea- 


ſily ſeparated one from another, _} 
whoſe Contacts with other Pars" ; 


ticles are feweſt and leaſt; as will 


be the Particles of a ſpherical N 
Wk. | 


ure. And from hence only can 
the te Cauſe of Fluidity are, 


6. If 


. 
* 


Fe 


not by. 
new Co 
they will recover again their for- 
mer Contacts by the Power of At- 
traction, or by a Force that will 
make them tend towards one ano- 
ther: And conſequently, ſuch a 
Body will, after the Force, reco- 
ver again its former Figure, and 
Poſition of its Particles. And in 
this conſiſts the Reaſon. of Elaſti- 


city. 


7. But if the Texture of a Body 
be ſuch, that when its Particles are 
by ſome external Force, remov d 
from their former Contacts, they 

o immediately into others of the 
ame Degree, that Body cannot 
recover its former Figure and Po- 


fition of Parts. And this is the 


Texture of ſuch Bodies as are 
ſoft, 


3. As Particles which are perfectly 
ſolid, will attract one another the 
moſt ſtrongly; and as in all other 
Particles the Power of their Attrac- 
tion is proportionable to their 
Denſity or Solidity, ſo, the attrac- 
tive Forces, even of Particles per- 
fectly denſe or ſolid, depend much 
upon their Figures. For if a ſmall 

Particle of Matter be ſuppos'd to 
be form'd into an indefinitely 
ſmall Plate, of a circular Figure 


and if another Particle be ſuppos'd 
be ia a right Line paſſing thro” 


e Centre of that Plate, and at 


ht Angles to its Plane: then, if 


that Particle- be diſtant from the 


circular Plate a 1oth Part of the 
% CB: 1 


Radius of that Circle, the Force by 


which that Corpuſcle is attracted by 
the Plate is 30 Times leſs than if the 
attracting Matter had coaleſced into 
a ſpherical Figure; ſo that the Vir- 
tue of the whole Particle had been 
diffus'd, as it were, from one phy. 
ſical Point, But yet, this circulay 
Plate will more ſtrongly attract the 
Particle, than any other Particle 
of the ſame Weight with it, that 
ſhall be form'd into à long and 
ſlender Cylinder. 


9. Salts are Bodies, whoſe Pars 
ticles of the laſt Compoſition are 
endu'd with a very great attraQtive 
Force; but yet between thoſe Par. 
ticles there are very many Pores, 
which are pervious to Particles of 
the laſt Compoſition of Water, 
which, being ſtrongly attracted by 
the ſaline ones, do ruſh towards 
them, disjoin their Contact, and 
diſſolve them. 


10. A Body, ſpecifically heavier 
than Water, may have its Mag- 
nitude ſo diminich d, that it ſh 
be ſuſpended by, or ſwim in Wa- 
ter, and not be carry'd downwards 
by its own Weight; which is the 
Reaſon that ſmall Particles of Salts 
and Metals will ſwim in ſuch Men- 
ſtruums as will diſſolve ig thoſe 
Metals, &c, 


11, Greater Bodies attract one 
another with a leſs Force than leſe 
ſer dos For the Force, with which 


% 
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the Bodies 4 and r attract one 2 
nother, exerts itſelf only in 125 
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particles which are near one to a- 


nother, the remote ones having 


no ſuch Force; wherefore, there 
is no greater attractive Force re- 


quir'd to move the Bodies 4 and 
8 towards one another, than to 
move c and d. But the Velocity of 
Bodies, of the ſame Force, are re- 
ciprocally proportionable to thoſe 
Bodies z Wherefore, the Velocity, 


by which A tends towards B, will 


be to the Velocity with which the 


Particle c, apart from the Body, 


tends towards B, as the Particle c 
tothe Body A; fo much leſs, there. 
fore, is the Velocity of the Body 
than that of, e would be, if it were 
ſeparated from it. From hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Motion of 
the greater Bodies is naturally ſo 
flow, that it is uſually retarded by 
an ambient Fluid, or other Bodies 
round about them. But in leſſer 
Bodies this attractive Force is very 
actiye and vigorous, and is the 
Cauſe of a great many phyſical 
Effects. 


12. The Particles of Matter, tho 
they do not touch, may come ſo 


near one to another, that their 


mutual attractive Force ſhall much 
exceed the Force of Gravity. 


13. If a Particle placed in a 
Huid be equally attracted every- 
where by all the ambient Particles 
of the Fluid, no Motion of the Par- 
ticle will ariſe from thence; but 
if it be attracted by ſome Particles 
more, and by others leſs, it will 
moye that Way where the Attrac- 
tion is greateſt, and the Motion 
troducel, will be anſwerable to the 
Inequality of the Attraction. 


. a Body be placed in a 


on it. 


than the Particles of the Fluid 


one another; and if there be alſo 


in that Body any Pores, pervious 
to the Particles of the FU, then 


the Particles of the Fluid will ſoon 
diffuſe themſelyes ,through thoſe 


Pores, And if the Coheſion of the Fi 
Parts of the Body be not ſtrong, po 


but that it may be ſurmounted by 


the Impetus of the Particles of the 


Fluid ruſhing upon it, and every 
Way into its Pores ; there will a- 
riſe from thence a Diſſolution of 
that Body. Hence the Reaſon of 


the Diſſolution of Bodies in Men- f 


ſiruums: In order to Which, three 


Things are always neceſſary. 1. That 


the Particles of the Body to be dif- 


ſoly'd do more of attract the 


Menſtruum than thoſe of the Men- 


ſiruum do one another. 2. That 


the Bodies have Pores pervious to 
the Particles of the Menſtruum. 
3. That the Coheſion of the con- 
ſticuent Particles of the 'Body be 
not ſo. ſtrong, but that it may be 
broken by the violent Action of 
the Particles of the Menſtruum up- 


1.5, If Particles, mutually attract- 
ing each other, do. alſo. mutually 
touch one another, no Motion can 
ariſe; but if they are ſeparated 
from one another à very ſmall 
Diſtance, a Motion muſt ariſe from 
their mutual Attraction z Though; 


if they are remqy'd from each 0 


ther ſo far that they cantiot attract 
one another more than they w 


the Particles of the Fluid in Which 


they are, then on that Account 


alſo will no Motion be produced. 


From theſe Principles all the Pha 


nomena of Fermentation, and all 
Efferyeſcences do proceed. 
hence appears the Reaſon why 
Fluid, - and its Particles do more Qil of Vitriol, mingled with 4 M 
ara, the Particles of the Fluid, f 
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tlition: For by the Infuſion of the 


Water, the faline Particles are a 
ittle disjoin'd from their mutual 


Contacts; but ſince they do much 


more attract one another than they 
do the Particles of the Water, and 
ſince they are not every Way e- 
qually attracted, a conſiderable 
Motion muſt from thence ariſe. 
And from hence alſo may be ſeen 
the Reaſon, why ſo great an E- 
bullition ariſes from putting Filings 
of Steel into the former Mixture 
of Oil of Vitriol with a little Wa- 
ter; for the Particles of the Steel 
have a very great Degree of Ela- 
ſticity, and thence a ſtrong Reſi- 
lition muſt ariſe. And from hence 
alſo it is, that ſome Menſiruums 
act with a a greater Force, and 
will ſooner Aiffotve ſome Metals, 
when mingled with a little Water, 
than when pure, and without ſuch 
Mixture. | 


16, If the Particles which do 
mutually attract each other have 
no Elaſticity, then they are not 
reflected back from one another, 
but will form Aggregates of Par- 
ticles, from whence Coagulation 
ariſes 1 and if theſe Aggregates ex- 
ceed in ſpecifick Gravity the Weight 
of the Fluid, and are large enougb, 
a Precipitation will ſucceed ; tho” 
a Precipitation may alſo ariſe from 
the ſpecifick Gravity of the Men- 
firuum being diminiſh'd or in- 
creas d. | 


17. If the Figure of Particles 
- mutually attracting each other, 


when ſwimming in a Fluid, be 
ſuch, that there is a greater at- 
weracting Force in ſome of their 


given Parts than in others, as alſo 


2 greater Contact there; then thoſe 


© Particles will coaleſce into Bodies 


us — 


LAY 


A 

Way Cryftallization ariſes; and 
from the Figures of the Cryſtal; 
given, Geometry will determine 


the Figures of the component Par. 
mes. © 


& * 


18, If, between two Particles of 
a Fluid, another fhall interpole, 
whoſe two oppoſite Faces, or Sides 
have very great attractive Forces; 
this interpoſing Particle will gley 
or faſten the other two to itlelf; 
and when this is done throughout 
the whole Fluid, that Fluid will be 
frozen, ox turn'd into Ice. 


19. If a Body of ſome Bulk e. 
mit a large 8 of Effluvia, 
and the Particles of ſuch -ffuvi; 
have a very great attracting Force, 
then will 105 Effiuvia, when they 
come near any leſſer or lighter 
Body, by their attracting Force, 
ſurmount the Gravity of thoſe Bo. 
dies, and lift them up to the Bo. 
dies from whence they flow; and 
ſince the Zf!uzia are much more 
copious and thick at leſſer Dif: 
tances from the emittent Body, 
than at greater, the light Body will 
be attracted by ſtill more and more 
denſe Effiuvia, and, at laſt, be 
brought to adhere to the emittent 
Body. And this Way moſt of the 
Phenomena of Electricity may be 
ſoly'd. See Coheſion. 


Partus, Delivery. See Fatus. 
Paſſive Principles, are ſuch as the 


Chymiſts mean by Earth, ec, but 


their Diſtinction is uſeleſs, becauſe 
in all Matter there is ſuch a Prin- 
ciple; ſo that what one ſeems to 
have, in Activity orInaQivity, more 
than another, ariſes only from 
their different Modification, See 
Vis Inertiz. | 
. Paſſulatum, is a Term given by 
Diſpenſatory, Writers to ſome Med 
oy OY _ 


Ss _ 


P E - 
eines, wherein Raiſins are the chief 
Ingredient, as the Electuarium Paſ- 


ſulatum, &c. 


paſtillum, a little Lump of Paſte, 
or Ball, made to take like a Lo- 
zenge. | | I 

Patella, the Knee-Pan : This is a 
litle round Bone about two Inches 
broad, pretty thick, a Jittle con- 
yex on both Sides, and covered with 
2 ſmooth Cartilage on its Fore. ſide; 
itis ſoft in Children, but very hard 
in thoſe of riper Years: It is called 
alſo Mola, Over it paſſes the Ten- 
don of the Muſcles which extend 
the Leg, to which it ſerves as a Pul- 
ly for facilitating their Motion, by 
removing their Direction from the 
Centre of Motion. 

Pathema, from nh, Af 
feelus Animi, Paſſion, or AﬀeRi. 
on; hence ; 

Pathetick Nerve; ſee Nerve, and 

Pathognomonick Signs, from the 
former, and yyM&@xw cognoſco, to 
know, are ſuch Signs of a Diſeaſe 
asare inſeparable, telling the Eſience 
or real Nature of the Diſeaſe ; And 

Pathology, from the former, and 
Mye, narro, to relate, is that Part 
of Medicine which relates to the 
Diſtempers, with their Differences, 
Cauſes, and Effects, incident to the 
human Body. 84 6hh 

Patientie Muſculus, the Muſcle of 
Patience, thus called from its great 
dervice in Labour ; it is the ſame as 
the Levator Scapule, which ſee, 

Pecquet's Dutt, See Ductus Tho- 
racicus, - "TM 

Peflineus Muſculus, is, accordin 
to Niolanus, that Part of the Tri- 

» Which ariſesneareſt to the Car- 
tilage of the Os Pubs, 


Peftinis Os, the ſame as Os Pubis, © 


dee Offa Innominata. * 
Pectoralis Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
t moves the Arm forward ; it 


N . * \ 
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the Clavicula, from the ſix ſuperior 


Ribs; and it coyeretha great Part 


of the Breaſt, and is inſerted. by 
a ſhort, but ſtrong and broad Ten- 
don into the upper and inner Part of 
the Humerus, between the Biceps 


and Deltoides. Its Fibres, near their 


Inſertion, decuſſate one another 
Thoſe which come from the Clavi- 
cle or firſt Ribs are on the lower 
— nts Tendon; and 7 — from 
the inferior Ribs are on the uppe 
Side of the © rn —_ 
Pectorals, are ſuch Medicines 2 

from Pectus, the Breaſt, 

Pectaris Os, the ſame as Stern 
Pectus, the Breaſt, moſt ſtricti 
includes the whole Cayity, com- 
monly called by Anatomiſts The 
Middle Region; but by ſame Wri- 
ters it is more reſtrained to particu» 

lar Parts of that Diviſion, 
Pediculation, Morbus Pedicularis, 
by the Greeks bees, is a partie 
cular Foulneſs of the Skin very apt 
to breed Lice; and is ſaid tobe the 
Diſtemper of the Egyprians, which 


are good in Diſtempers ofthe Breaſt | 


we read of among the Plagues with _ - 


which God puniſhed that People. 


Pediculus, among Botaniſts, ſig: 


nifiesthe Stalk or Stem upon which 


grows the Leaf, Fruit, or Blower of 


any Plant, f 
Pediluvium, from Pedes, the 


Foot, and lave, to waſh, is a Bath 


for the Feet. Lg 
Pelican, is an Inftrument to draw 


Teeth with; alſo a Chymical Veſſe 2 4 
Pellicle, is a Film or Fragment | 


a Membrane, from 


Pellis, the Skin, or Hide of any 1 | 


Creaturg, ' 


22 
PR 


Beginning from the inner Half of 


" #24 « 


Pelvis, ſignifies 'a Baſon 2 For | 


whichReaſon ſeveral Cavities in te 


Body are called, 
the Jower Part of the 


& # 
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by this Name; as 
| wer Þ "Abdomen, the 
wileth by a fleſhy and ſemicireular Hollow of the Kidnies, ee. 


Tera! 


rectly 
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+ Penetrating, is ſaid of any thing 
ſubtle and piercing. | 

y Pun ation of Dimenſions, is a 

" pÞbylic:: Poſſeſſion of the ſamePlace 


by two Bodies, ſo that the Parts of 


the one do every where penetrate 
into, and adequately fill up the 
Dimenſions or Places of the Parts 
of the other, which is manifeſtly 
impoſſible, and contradictory to 
Demonſtration. | 

Penicilla, is a Lozenge mad 
round by rolling; the ſame as Tu. 
rundula : From Penicillus, a Pencil, 
which it reſembles in Shape. 
penidium, a Kind oft clarified 
Sugar, with a Mixture of Starch, 
made up into ſmall Roles. 

Penis, See Generation Parts of, 

r to Men, | 

8 Cerebri, the ſame as Co- 
arion. See Brain. 

Penis Muliebris, the ſame as Cli- 
"toris. See Generation Parts of, be- 


longing to Women. WA 
| 1 Winged, from Penna, 


'a Wing; amongſt Botaniſts are 


thoſe Leaves of Plants as grow di- 
one againſt another on the 
ſame Rib or Stalk ; as thoſe of Aſh; 
Wall-Nut Trees, Oc. Es - 
Penile, is faid of ſome Warts, 
Excreſcencies or Tumors, which 
hang by a ſmall Root, as if eaſy to 
come off. | | | 
3 Le rr 
inque, five, an key, Re- 
as, Remedy; is gown Medi- 
cine conſiſting of five Ingredients. 
Pepaſmos, ⁊ s rac eds, the ſame as 
Concoction or Maturation ; whence 
- Pepticks, are ſuch things as pro- 
- mote Concoction. 
Peracute, very ſharp; Diſeaſes 


*M are thus called when greatly inflam- 
cd or aggravated beyond meaſure, 


perco lation, ftraining through, 
from fer, through, and colo, to 


train: It is generally applied to 
a 
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animal Secretion, from the Office 
of the Glands, reſembling that of 
a Strainer, in tranſmitting the Li. 
quors that paſs through them. 
Per deliquium, by melting; ag 
Salt - Tartar, diſſolved in the Air, 
is called Oil of Tartar r deliqui- 
um, & c. part x 8 
Per deſcenſum, by deſcent, is a 
particular Manner of Diſtillation; 
Perennial,” ſtrictly ſignifies any 
thing which lalts all the Year, the 
Word importing only ſo much; 
from per and annus;asthoſe Vege- 
tables which ſhed not their Leaves 
in the Winter, commonly, called 
Ever- Greens: but by ſome Writers 
it is uſed much in the ſame Senſe as 
continual, and applied to Fevers 


which have no Intermiſſions. 


Perfection, is often uſed for that 
higheſt or beſt State, to which any 
natural Productions are capable of 
being brought,altho* even x they 
are far from Perfection in the moſt 
rigid Signification of the Word. 

Perforans Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that ariſes from the upper and back- 
part of the Tibia; wh paſſing under 
the inner Ankle and Ligament that 
ries the Tibia and Os Calcis together, 
it divides into four Tendons, which 
. paſſing the Holes of the Perfora- 
tus (the Word importing boring or 
paſſing through) are inſerted into 
the third Bones of each leſſer Toe. 
There is a Maſſa Carnea (a flelty 


-Subſtance) that ariſes from the Os 


Calcis, and which joins the Tendons 


of this Muſcle where the Lumlri- 


cales begin. | 
Perforatus Muſculus, alſo called 
Flexor Brevis, is a Muſcle that 2. 


- riſes from the inner and lower Pan 


of the Os Calcis, and is inſerted by 
four Tendons into the ſecond Pha- 
lanx of each Toe, Theſe Ten- 


dons are perforated, to give Way 


© tt 


pE 


to the Tendons of the 'Perfo. 
rans. 

Perforation, is the paſſing any 
one Body through another, as a 
thing is boared thro? ; but is chiefly 
uſed by Phyſicians for the penetra- 
ting by an Inſtrument into any of 
the great Cavities, as is the Ope- 
tation of the Paracenteſis. Hilda- 
nus alſo uſes it for ſuch Eroſion of 
the Bones as eats them thro', and 
ſome other chirurgical Writers, for 


the Opening any Abceſs by an In- 


ſtrument. | 
Perianthium, from tel, circum, 
about, and &=, Flo,, a Flower, 
are thoſe little green Leaves that en- 
compaſs the Bottom of a Flower, 
Pericardium, from meet, circum, 


about, and xepd)e , Cor, the Heart, 


is the Membrane encompaſſing the 
Heart. Soc Heart. 
Pericarpia, from et, 


about, and Carpus, the Wriſt; are 


Medicines that are applied to the | 
perambulo, to walk about: the chief 


Wriſt. | 

Periclaſis, m$eirAdaots, is a Term 
uſed by Galen for ſuch a total Frac- 
ture of a Bone as quite divides it, 
and forces it out through the Fleſh 
into Sight. | 


Pericranium, from tel,, circum, 


about, and Cranium, the Skull, is 
the Membrane that covers the Skull. 
Itis a very thin and nervous Mem- 


brane, of an exquiſite Senſe, which 


covers immediately, not only the 
Cranium, but all the Bones of the 
Body, except the Teeth; for which 
Reaſon it is alſo called the Pe- 
fioſfeum, from the former Part as 
before, and Os, a Bone. It is tied 
to the Dura Mater by ſome Fibres 
which paſs'thro* the Sutures of the 
Skull. It receives Veins from the 
external Jugulars, Arteries from the 
Carotides, Neryes from the fifth 
Pair of the Brain, and from the 
eond of the Neck. | 
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Periergia, vtele y-, is any 


needleſs Caution or Trouble in an 
Operation, as Ariel: y & is one 
who diſpatches it without any ung 
neceſſary Circumſtances: both the 
Terms are met with in Hippocrates, 
and others of the Greek Writers. 


Perimeter, is the Compaſs or 


Sum of all the Sides which bound 
any Figure, of what Kind ſoever, 
whether rectilinear or mixed. 


Perinyctides, are little Swellings 
like Nipples. 


Period is the Space in which a 
Diſtemper continues from its Be- 
ginning to its Declenſion; and ſuch 


as return after a certain Space, with 


like Symptoms, are called 
Periodical Diſtem pers. 
Perioſtum. See Pericranium. 
Peripatetick Philoſophy, is ſo na- 


med from thoſe who ſtudied and 
circum, 


* 


taught walking about, and who were 


therefore, called 
Peripateticts, from terrarto, 


of theſe was Ariſtoile; and all who ' 


have ſince eſpouſed his Doctrines 


have gone under the ſame Name, 


whether they have continued the 


Practice of Walking or not. 


Periphery, trom teigige, cir- 


cumfero, to ſurround, is the Circum- 
ference of a Circle or a Sphere, 
Periphimoſis. See Phimoſis. 
Peripneumonia, from tel, cir- 
cum, about, and ayivuay, Pulmo, 
the Lungs, or aye@, ſpiro, to 
breathe; is anlnflammation of ſome 
Parts of the Thorax, that occaſions 


Shortneſs of Breath; and it gene- 


rally goes off by Expectoration, and 
ſuch Means as have Succeſs in Aſth- 


ma's. Some Authors diſtinguiſh this 


into vera, the true, and notha, the 
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ſpurious Peripneumony ; but ſuen 


Difference is of no great Moment, 
Peripyema, teroutua, is a Col- 
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Perirrhea, teip oa, is a Reflux 
of Humours from the Habit ot the 
Body into any ot the larger Emunc- 
tories for its Excretion, as in an 
hydropical Caſe of Water upon the 
Bowels or Kidnies, where 1t paſles 
away by Urine or Stool. 

Periftaltick Motion, from me- 
NANA, contraho, to contract; is 
that vermicular Motion of the Guts 
which is made by the Contraction 
of the ſpiral Fibres, whereby the Ex- 
trements are preſſed downwards, 
and yoided: 

Periſtaphylinus; there is the in- 
ternal — external, being two 
Muſcles of the Lula, the one pul- 
ling it forwards, and the other back- 
wards: x ey 

Periſterna, from mei, circum, 
about, and the Sternum, the Breaſt- 
Bone, expreſſes all on both Sides 
that Part. ; 

Periſtoma, or er 3 
meirewud, properly ſignifies any 
Covering; — * applied by Pec- 
quer to the mucous Lining of the 
Fnretines, the ſame which Bilſiu⸗ 


calls Muſcum villoſum, Bartholine; 


Cruſia Membranacea, and De Graaf. 
Cruſta Ver micularis, 

Heriſyſtole, meuvcod i, is a Pauſe 
or Intermiſſion between the Syſtole 
and Diaſtole, which is by moft de- 
perceived in well Per- 


ſenſible felt. 8 
Peritonaum, from merreiro, cir- 


"tumtendo, to ſtretch round. This 


lies immediately under the Muſcles 
of the lower Belly, and is a thin and 
ſoft Membrane, which encloſes all 
the Bowels contained in the lower 


Belly, covering all the Inſide of its 
Cavity. Its external Superficies is 


unequal where it adheres to the 


"zranſverſe Muſcles, The internal is 
very ſmooth and poliſhed , it has a 


* 
& 
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found a Tooth in the Gums; and 


PE 
Number of ſmall Glands that ſepa, 
rate a Liquor which ſupplies the 
Inteſtines, and facilitates their Mo- 
tion. When theſe Glands are ob- 
ſtructed, the Peritoneum growl 
thick, as my be ſeen in ſeveral 
Dropſies. The Upper-part of this 
Membrane covers the Midriff, to 
which it cloſely adheres : The Fore 
part of it ſtrikes to the tranſyerſe 
Muſcles, and Linea Alba ; the lower 
Part of it to the O;; Pubis; and the 
Back-part of it to the Os Sacrum, 
and Vertebre of the Loins. Tis a 
double Membrane, and contains in 
its Duplicatures the Umbilical Veſ- 
ſels, the Bladder, the Ureters, the 
Kidnies, and the Spermatick Veſſels, 
to all which it gives a Membrane, 
as alſo to the Liver, Spleen, Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, and Womb. Its 
external Lamina has two Producti. 
ons, like to two Sheaths, which paſs 
thro' the Rigs of the oblique and 
tranſyerſe Muſcles in the Groin, for 
the Paſlage of the Spermatick Veſlels 
in Men, and for the round Liga- 
mients of the Womb in Women. 
Theſe Productions, being come to 
the Tefticles in Men, Glace and 
form the Tunica Vaginalis, The 
internal Lamina, which is here very 
thin, having accompanied the ex- 
ternal Productions a little Way, 
cleaves cloſe to the Spermatick Veſ- 
ſels, and round Ligaments of the 
Womb. The Peritonaum has Veins 
and Arteries from the Phrenice, 
from the Mamillary, the Epigaſ- 
trick, and often from the Sperma. 
ticks. Its Nerves are of thoſe 
which are diſtributed in the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen. It has likewiſe a 
few Lymphaticks, which, difcharg' 
themſelves into the Iliack Glands; 
By the Elaſticity of its Fibres, it 
eaſily dilates and conitacts in 1 70 
ration and Conception. If it breaks, 


it cauſes a Rupture either in the 
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Groin or Navel. Its Uſe is to con- 
tain the Bowels of the Abdomen, 
and to give each of them an outer 
Coat. 2 FIX G 
Perizoma, ten „ ſtrictly 11g» 
nifies a Girdle; — Badlas 
and ſome other chirurgical Writers, 
it is applied to ſuch Inſtruments for 
ſupporting Ruptures, which we 
commonly call Truſſes. Some alſo 
expreſs by it the Diaphragm, 
Pernio, is a Swelling in the Hands 
and Feet, from a thick Blood, with 
great Heat and Itching ; and com- 
monly called Chilblanes, and Kibes. 
Perona, the ſame as Fibula, 
which ſee ? From this Term comes 
that of 
Peronaus Muſculus, or Peroneus 
Anticus, a Muſcle of the'Leg that 
is joined to the Poſticus in its Origi- 
nation, which is from the upper and 
external Part of the Fibala; and 
running thro' the Channel which is 
in the external Ankle, it is inſerted 
into the Os Meratarſs. 
Peronens Poſticus, ariſes from the 
ſuperior and external Part of the 
Perone, or Fibula; and deſcending, 
it paſſes thro' the Fiſſure of the ex- 
ternal Ankle under the Soal of the 
Foot, to be inſerted into the Os 
Meiatarſs that ſuſtains the little Toe, 
When this Mulele acteth, it pulleth 
the Foot outwards. 
Perpetual Motion, See Nature, 


Per ſe, by itſelf, as ſome Things 


ae drawn by Diſtillation without 
any additional Helps to raiſe them; 
as the genuine Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
thus called in Oppoſition to that 
Which is aſſiſted with Quick-Silver. 
Perſpiration, a Breathing through. 
See Baths, and Bathing, Curicula, 
and Cutis, And what Aies off this 
Way, is called | 
Perſpirable Matter, See as 2. 
ve. | 
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bes, the Foot. In this are di- 

tinguiſhed three Parts, the Tarſus, 

Metatarſus, and Toes z which ſee. 
Peſſary, is an oblong Form of 


Medicine made to thruſt up into 


the Uters, upon ſome extraordi - 
nary Occaſions, | 

Peftis, the Plague; is'a Diſtemper 
communicated by Infection; which 
ſee, and Contagion, Whence 

Peſtilential Diſtempers, are thoſe 
ſo communicated. | 

Petala, is a Term in Botany ſig- 
nifying thoſe fine coloured Leaves 
that compoſe the Flowers of all 
Plants. Whence Plants are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Menopetalows, whoſe 
Flower is in one continued Leaf; 
Tripetalous, Pentapetalous, and Po- 
lypetalous, when they conſiſt of 
three, five, or many Leaves Sea 
Flower, Hence 

Petalodes, πt N, is by Hipe 
pocrates applied to an Urine. which 
hath in it flaky Subſtances reſem- 
bling Leaves. 720 

Petechia, are in the Skin 
like Flea-Bites, which come out in 
ſome Fevers. Whence 

Petechial Fever, is the q 
Fever, commonly ſo called. | 
| Petrefabtion, and | 

Perriſaction, from Petra, a Rock 
or Stone, and facjo, to make z to 
turn into Stone, This is apply'd 
to ſome Subſtances that by certain 
Springs or Liquors ſeem c 

into Stone : But there is not in 
ſuch Caſes any real Tranſmutation 
of another Subſtance into Stone, 
but only. Particles of Stone which 
before floated in a Liquor, lodged 
and depoſited in the Pores of ſuch 
Subſtances in ſuch a Manner, and 
ſuch Plenty, as to leave very little 
elſe than the Appearanceof a Stone, 
This'is alſo ey us done by an 
lacruſtation of ſtony Patticles upon 
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Tome Bodies, as Salts ſhoot upon 
and adbere to them. t 
_ . Petroſum Os. See Cranium. 

Phacodes,' gaxwudns, is uſed by 
Hippocrates for hypocondriacal Per- 
ſons, whoſe Complexions are of a 


Lentil Colour, as Upophacodes is alſo 


applied by him to ſuch as are ap- 


proaching to ſuch a Complexion; 
and 55] 
. Phacoides, gayoeſy;, any Thing 
in the Shape of a Lentil, as applied 
by Veſalius to the chryſtalline Hu- 
mour of the Eye. Galen alſo 
makes mention of 

Phacoptiſſana gaxonTiooavmn, a 
Liquor, or Decoction of Lentils, 
like what is now the common Prac- 
tice inthe Country of boiling Tares 
in Drinksfor raiſing the Small-pox, 
and the like Uſes. | 

Phalanx, was firſt applied to a 
Rank of Men in Battalia, and is 
now by Anatomiſts uſed for the 
ſmall Bones of the Fingers; which 
ſee under Digitus. 
 » Phenomenon, from goinw, appa- 
reo, to appear; is any natural Re- 
preſentation or Appearance. 

Phagedena, from gd.yo, edo, or 
rodo, to eat or corrode, is ſuch an 


Ulcer where the Sharpnefs of the 


Humors - eats away the Fleſh : 
And hence. 4 | 
: Phagedenick Madicines, are thoſe 
which eat away fungous or proud 
Fleſn. a tink 
- Pharmacum, Remedium, any Me- 
dicine. Hence | | 
Pharmaceutica, is that Part of 
Phyſick which teaches the Uſe of 
Medicines; and | 
Pharmacia, is the Art of making 
Medicines; as is alſo 
x Pharmacopœia, and 
Pharmacopœius, from the former 
Derivation, and gotew, facio, to 
make; is a Medicine-Maker, or an 
Apothecary: And 
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1 Phar macopola, from the formet 
Derivation, and Am, vendo, to 


ſell; is a Seller or Vender of Me. 


dicines. 8 
Pharyngotomia, from Pharynx, 
and uro, ſeco, to cut, is the ſame 
as Laryngotomy; as 
Pharynx, is the ſame as Larynx , 
whic h ſee. 
Pzhaſes, from gaivw appareo, to 
appear, are the Appearances of any 
thing. 4 
Philanthropos, qinavlcwnG, is 
ſtrictly a Friend to Man; but hence 
ſome haye conceitedly given it to 
ſome Medicines, of which they have 
had a great Opinion. | 

Pliiliatros, cares, is a Stu- 
dent in Medicine. 

Philonium, is the Name of an 
Anodyne Electuary, deſcribed in 
moſt Diſpenſatories from Philo its 
Author. | 

Philoſophia, and thence 
- Philoſophus, qxbowgE© , is a Lo- 
ver of Knowledge, and therefore 
more eminently is applied to thoſe 
who ſtudy natural Cauſes; as 
Philotechnus, qiabreyvO, is ap- 
plied to one who is a Lover, and 
an Encourager of Arts. | 
Philtrum, the ſame as Filter; 
ſee Filtration, This isalſo a Name 
ſome conceited People give to Me- 
dicines which they pretend will ex- 
cite Love, 

Phimoſis, from eds, obturamen- 
tum, a Glewing or Faſtening, is 
uſed to ſignify the Adheſion of one 
Part to another by the Mediation of 
ſome glutinous Matter, as in the 
Eye-Lids ; but is generally applied 
to the Adheſion of the Prepuce to 
the Glands of the Penis; and when 
this is ſo all round, that the Prepuce 
cannot be got back, it is called Peri- 
phimoſis, from tel, circum, about, 


and pg. 7 
: Phleboromyy 


0 


PH 
+ Phlebotomy, from , Vena, a 
Vein, and 7{yye, ſeco, to cut, is 


Blood- letting. To give as much 
Light into this Affair, of ſo much 
Importance to the Art of Healing, 
as our Compaſs will here allow, it 
ought to be remember'd, That e- 
very Body ftriking againſt another, 
and communicating Part of its Mo- 
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aſcending than in the deſcending 
Trunk: And thence too, 5e wil 
find leſs Reſiſtance in the right 
Subclavian Artery than in the left. 
For the Blood is not ſuppos'd to 
run out of the Vein in the leſt 
Arm, but of the right; and there- 
fore, it will run faſter through the 
right Subclavian or Axillary Artery, .. 


tion thereunto, does loſe ſo much of than through the left. And laſtly, 


its own Motion, or 1s ſo much re- 
tarded, Wherefore, the Blood 
thrown out of the Heart, while it 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent Blood, 
and drives it forward, transfers to 
it Part of its own Motion, or loſes 
it; that is, it is hinder'd by that, 
and ſo much retarded in its own 
Motion. Hence it follows, that if 
Blood be drawn out of the Baſilic 
Vein of the Right-Arm, then the 
ſucceeding Blood, or that carry'd 
by the Axillary Artery, or right 
Subclavian, will be leſs hinder'd 
in its Motion, than it was before 
that Vein was open'd : For, Part 
of the Blood being taken away by 
the opening of that Vein, there 
remains behind a lefſes Quantity 
in the Axillary Vein, or leſs is con- 
tain'd between the further Extre- 
mity of the Axillary Artery and the 
Heart than was before; therefore, 
the Blood being Jet out by the 


Vein, the Remainder in the Ar- 


tery will be leſs hinder'd in its Mo- 
tion than before. And therefore, 
the Blood of that Artery, which 
communicates with the Vein that 


is open'd, will flow, with a great- 


er Velocity, after the Aperture is 
made, than it did before, Hence 
it appears, that while the Blood is 
flowing out of the Vein in the 
Arm, the Blood, thrown out of the 
Heart into the Aorta, will find leſs 
Reſiſtance in the aſcending Trunk, 
than in the deſcending : and there- 


it hence appears, that the Blood 
being let our of a Vein in the righe 
Arm, the remaining Blood in the 
right Axillary Artery runs with a 
greater Velocity into the Artery of 
that Arm that is continuous to it, 
than it runs through the Thoracick 
Artery, or the right Scapulary, 
which is likewiſe continuous to it 
becauſe, when the Blood is not 
ſuppos'd to be drawn aut from 
any Vein correſponding to the 
Thoracick Artery, or into which 
this exonerates itſelf, there is pro- 
portionally a greater Impediment 
to the Motion of the Blood in the 
Thoracick Artery, than in that 
of the Arm: but becauſe the Ve- 
locity of Blood in the Subclayiaa 
Artery, or the right Axillary, is 
greater than in the left, the Velo- 
city in the right Thoracick will 
alſo be greater than in the left 
Thotacick Artery, Wherefore, it 
is manifeſt that the Blood bein 

let out of a Vein in the right Arm, 
the greateſt Velocity of the re- 
maining Blood will be in the Ar- 
tery of that Arm, becauſe it imme- 
diately empties its Blood into the 
Vein that is open'd; and the next 
greateſt Velocity will be in the 
Thoracick Artery, or Scapulary of 
the ſame Side, going out ſrom the 
Axillary Artery, But the Velocity 
of Blood will be far leſs in the 
Brachial, Axillary, and Thoracick , 


Artery. on the left and oppoſige 
ll be 
leaſt 


fore, it will flow faſter in the Side; and the Velocity wi 
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5 Jeaft of all in the Arteries ariſing 


g of the Quantity of a ſpiritioub might! 
from the deſcending Trunk of the Blood will leſſen the * or ?hilofc 


Spirit ſecreted in the Brain, the 
Conſequence of which will be, that 
the Heart and Arteries will not 
contract ſo often, nor ſo ſtron 

as before, and therefore, will the 
Blood move flower, and berome 
cooler. And on this depends the 
whole Doctrine of Blaod-letting ; 


Aorta. | 
& Upon this View it may eaſily be 
F- +» gather'd, what is to be done in 
8 every particular Circumſtance, as 
| to Blood- letting. As for Inſtance, 
if we would prevent the Increaſe 
of any Humor from the Blood 
© Kagnating in the left Leg, or bring 


it about, that as little Blood as 
poſſible ſhould flow to that Leg in 
42 Space of Time; firſt, 
Blood ought to be taken from the 
Arm or Leg of the right Side, be- 
cauſe this is truly making what is 
call'd . Revalſion., And again, if 
Blood be drawn away on the ſame 
Side, and from ſome Vein that re- 
ceives the Blood from a Branch of 
that Trunk Which tranſmits it to 
the ſwell'd Part, it will occaſion a 
| fray Derivation of Blood to that 

imb. And whoſoever rightly un- 
derſtands thus much, will eaſily 
in every Exigence manage this Part 
of Cure to the greateſt Advantage. 
And, as for what relates to the 
whole Habit in all Lentors and Vi- 
ſcidities, if there be a due Strength 
and Elaſticity - remaining in the 
Solids, Phlebotomy will make the 
remaining Blood circulate faſter, 
and become thinner and warmer : 
hut in a 'Plethora from Debauch, 


and too large Quantities of ſpiri- 
tous Nouriſhment, or from a Di- 
minution of Perſpiration, where 


the Blood yet retains its natural 
Fluxility, Phlebotomy will render 
the remaining Maſs to circulate 
flower, and become cooler, In 


the former Caſe a Diminutlon of 
the Reſiſtance in the Blood-Veſlels 


will increaſe the contractile Powers 


_ of thoſe Veſſels, and make them 


beat faſter, and circulate their 

Contents with greater Velocity 5 

bur in the latter Caſe a Diminution 
"I . 


For further Satisfaction in which, 


ſee Bellini de Miſſione Sanguims, 


Phiegm, in an human Body, is 
the ſame as Pituita, which ſee; 
but amongſt the Chymiſts is much 
the ſame as Water, and is the 
common Vehicle and Diluter of all 
ſolid Bodies; and, in. Proportion to 
its Quantity in Mixture, are the 
other more Janguid, or diſabled in 
their attractiye Influences, It is 
much to be queſtion'd, whethet 
this can be drawn by Diſtillation 
without ſome Mixture: that which 
has the leaſt muſt come nearelt to 
the Nature of a Principle; and, up» 
on that Account, Rain- Water is 
like to afford it moſt, In the for- 
mer Acceptation of this Term, 

Phlegmagogues, from Phlegma, 
Phlegm, and d %, duco, to draw, 
are ſuch Medicines as are ſuppos'd 
to purge Phlegm. And 
 Phlegmatici, are thoſe who a- 
bound with Phlegm in their Con- 
ſtitutions. But, . 

Phlegmon, in the Acceptatioii of 
Hipprocrates, and our practical Sur- 

eons, ſignifies a Tumor with In- 
ammation and Heat; from gab 
, uro, to burn. And, 

Phlegmonodes, and _ $i 

Phlogoſis, have the ſame Signiſi- 
cation, 

Phoſphorus, is a chymical Pre 
ration, from Urine chiefly, that 
will flame and burn ſpontaneouſly: 


There are ſeveral Kinds of its 
which, by proper Application, 
7 


abt 


5 H 
night give great Light into natural 
Philoſophy. 3 2 

Phrenes,is the ſame as Diaphragm, 
which ſee; and thus call'd, from 
glu}, Mens, the Mind, becauſe 
that has been imagin'd by ſome 
to be the Seat thereof; and, from 
the Communication of Neryes, it 
hath cettainly ſuch a nice Conſent 
or Fellow-feeling with the Head, 
25 to be ſenſibly affected with 
many Commotions there, W hence, 

Phrenitis, is a Phrenſy or Diſtrac- 
tion, whoſe Seat is certainly in the 
Head, though it h its Name 
trom a Suppoſition to be ſeated 
in this Pare, And 

Phrenetick Nerves, are thoſe be- 
longing to the Diaphragm. And, 

Phrenetick Veſſels, are the Velſlels 
of that Part. 

Phthiſis, from , corrumpo, 
to corrupt, rot, or waſte, is a Con- 
ſumption, There is ſuch a vaſt 
Variety, both as to the Cauſe and 
Cure of what goes under this Ap» 
pellation, that, for an Account 
thereof, we muſt refer to Authors 
on that Subject. 

Phygethlon, gu hib, is a Tu- 
mor affecting the glandulous Parts 
under the Jaw, call'd ſometimes 
panaus; it lying round and flat as 
2 Cake. . 

Phylafteries, are Sorts of Amu- 
lets, or Charms, to be worn ex- 
ternally for the Cure of many Di- 
ſeaſes; but theſe ſeem to have had 
their Riſe, when Phyſick was in- 
afl by the Monks, and ſuch 
tke holy Cheats z but are now put 
oit of Countenance, by the In- 
creaſe of, true Learning, and the 
erben of thoſe pious Jug» 
glers. . 

Phyma, and | 

Phymus, the ſame with Phimoſes, 
which ſee : although 


Phyma, is a Name alſo given by 
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tends to io Rules for ſo doing. 


Hamorrhoiden, and are 
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urgeons to a Tumor about tha  . || 
Jaws. 6. £1 1 
Signs, from cu. 


Phy ſiognomonicł 
015, Natura, Nature, and vag xa, 
cognoſco, to know are Signs that 
are pretended to be known from * 
the Countenance. As, ER 1 

Phyſrognomy, is the Art that pre- 
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Phyſio 


ia, from the former De- 
rivation 


the firſt Part, and ag- 
5, narre, to relate or deſcribe, 
is that Part of Phyſick, that teaches - 
the natural itution of the hu- 
man Body, 1 | 
- Phyſucks, from die, Natura, is, 
in general, the Science of all ma- 
terial Beings, or whatſoever con- 
cerns the Syſtem of this viſible ' 
World z though in a more limited 
and improper Senſe, Phyſick is, b 
many, apply'd to the Scieace of 
Medicine. | 
Phytologia, from qgury, Planta, 
an Herb, and Aw, narro, to dev 
ſcribe z is a Deſcription of Plants, 
Pia Mater, is a thin and delicate 
double Membrane, whicle lies un- 
der the Dura Aater, and covers 
immediately che Subſtance of the? 
Brain. Its inner Membrane 1s 
much larger than its outer Means , 2 
brane; for it runs in berwixe all 
the Foldings and Circumyolutions /." 
of the Brain to ſeparate them, ank 
to ſuſtain the Blood-Veſſels, which =» 
make ſeveral Turnings and Wind- 
ings upon it, before they terminate 
in the Subſtance of the Brain. Ie 
has the ſame Uſe as the Dura Ma. 
ter. | 
Pica, the ſame as Malaria, which” 
is a vitiated Appetite, wherein Per- . - 
ſons craye Things unfit for Food, 
as Women with Child, or in a 
Chlor oſis. 3 \ 6 7 
Picra. See Hiera Picra. A 
Piles, they are the ſame as the 
to be ac- 
cv 
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Pi ( 
' Eonnnted for only in the ſame Man- 
ner, as a Plethora cauſes the Men- 
ſes; which ſee. whe 

Pili, Hair; which ſee. 

Pinealis Glandula. See Conarion. 
© Panguedo, Fat; which fee. 

Pinna Auris, See Ear. 

Pinna Naſi, the ſame as Ale Na- 

; which ſee. 
Pim and. Meb, is an horny Indu- 
ration of the Membranes of the 
Eye, not greatly unlike a Cataract; 
which ſee. | 

Pinnata Folia, from Pinna, a 

Feather; in Botany are ſuch Leaves 

of Plants as are deeply jagged, cut, 

or indented, reſembling a Feather 
in Shape. 

Piperine: Things are thus call'd, 

which partake of the chief Qualities 
of Pepper, whether Simples or 
Compounds. Hildanus likewiſe ap- 
plies Piperina to Baths in Helvetia, 
which ke makes Mention of in his 
Works. 

' Piſſaphaltus, is the ſame as Bi- 
rumen Judaicum. | 

Piſtillum, a Peſtle; the Uſe of 
which is enough known. Botaniſts 
have alſo apply'd it to a Part of 
ſome Plants, which, in Shape, hath 
Reſemblance thereunto. 

Pituita, Phlegm; is the moſt 
viſcid and glutinous Part of the 
Blood, which is ſeparated in the 
largeſt Glands, where the Contor- 
tions of the Arteries are greateſt, 
and give the greateſt Retardation 
to the Blood's Velocity, as in the 
Glands about the Mouth and Head, 
Hence, | 

Pituitaria, is.a Name given to a 
Gland by Bartholine, which ſepa- 
rates the viſcid Moiſture of the 
Noſtrils, : 

Placenta Uterina, It is a thick 
Cake, that grows on the Out-ſide 
of the Chorion, in Proportion as 
che Fart grows; and, from its Ar- 
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pearance, call'd alſo Hepar Luer. 
num, the Liver of the Womb. It 
is of a circular Figure, and, at 


its biggeſt, is about two Fingers 


breadth thick, and ſix or ſeven in 
Diameter. The Branches of the 
umbilical Veſſels are ſpread thro' 
all its Subſtance; and indeed, it 
ſeems to be nothing elſe bur a 
Texture of the Veins and Arteries, 
by whoſe Extremities opening into 
the Sides of the Hypogaſtrick Veſ. 
ſels, the Circulation is perform'd 
between the Mother and the Fœtut: 
For thatSide of the Placenta, which 
adheres to the Womb, appears to 
be nothing but the Extremities 
of an infinite Number of ſmall 
Threads, which, in Labour, drop. 
ping out of the Pores in the Sides 
of the Hypogaſtrick Blood-Veſſels, 
into which they had infinuated 
themſelves, is the Occaſion of the 
flowing of the Lochia, till the Ute 
rus collapſes, or the Pores, by the 
natural Elaſticity of the Veſſels, 
contract by Degrees, Sometimes 
Twins have only one common Pla- 
centa, and ſometimes they haye 
each a diſtint one, 

Place, is that Part of Space 
which any Body takes up, and is 
divided into abſolute and relative : 
the former is the real internal Space 
which a Body fills ; and the latter 
the apparent, ſecondary, or ſenſible 
Poſition of any Body, according to 
the Determination of our Senſes, 
with reſpect to other contiguous or 
adjoining Bodies, 

Plaga, aayy1, in a lax Senſe, is 


' taken for any Diſeaſez but more 


ſtrictly, is us'd to ſignify thoſe 
which are external, and proceed 
from Blows or Accidents. 8 25 
Plana. See Ethmoides. 2 
Plane, is a Surface, that lies eyett.. 
between its boundi 'Lines4 To". 
that, as a right Line is the * 


* 


1 

* - * 

5 
. 
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Extenſion from one Point to a- 
nother, ſo a” Plane-Surface is the 
ſhorteſt Extenſion from one Line 
10 another,” Martens 

plant. What comes under this 
Denomination, Mr, Ray has diſtri- 
buted under twenty-five Genders, 
or Kinds. | 


1. The imperfe& Plants, which 
do either totally want both Flower 
and Seed, or elſe ſeem to do ſo; 
there having no Seed or Flower 
been yet diſcover'd to belong to 
them, or at leaſt, but to few of 
them; ſuch as Cora}, Sponges, Al- 
ge Conſerva, Duck-meat, or the 
Lens Paluſtris, the Fungi, Tubera 
Terre, the Moſſes, and ſome Li- 
Ver-Worrt, - *** . 


2. Plants producing either no 
Flower at all, or an imperfect one, 
and whoſe Seed is ſo ſmall, as not 
to be diſcernible by the naked Eye. 
Some of theſe bear their Seeds on 
the back · part of their Leaves; as 
the Maiden-hair, Spleen-wort, Po- 
lypodium, and Ferns. Others bear 
it on the Stalk itſelf, adhering there 
by ſmall ſingle Foor-ſtalks; as the 
Lichen Terreſtris, the Lycopodium 
or Wolfs-claw, the Adianthum Au- 
reum, the Lunaria, Equiſetum, &c. 


3. Thoſe whoſe Seeds are not 
ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, 
but yet have an imperfect or ſta- 
mineous Flower, i. e. ſuch an one 
as is without the Petala, having 
only the Stamina and the Perian- 


thium; as Hops, Hemp, Mercuri- 


alis, Nettles, Docks, Sorrels, Arſe- 
ſmart, Knot-graſs, Pond-weed, O- 


rach, Blite, Beet, Ladies-mantle, 


Or. , 


4 


4. Such as have a compound 


Flower, and-emit a Kind of white 


4 


W © BHI 


Juice, or Milk, when their Stalks F 


are cut, or their Branches broken 


1 * 
* 
= ""Y 
r 


off; ſuch as Lettuce, Sow-thiſtle, 


Hawk-weed, Dandelion, Succory, 
Goats-beard, Nipple-wore, exe." * 


5. Such as haye a compound 


Flower of a diſcous Figure, the 
Seed pappous, or winged with 
Downe, but emit no Milk as the 
former do; as Colts-foot,, Flea- 
bane, Golden-rod, Rag-weed, 
Groundſel, Cud-weed, c. 
4 3 a 

6. The Herbe Capitata, or ſuch 
whoſe Flower is compos'd of many 
ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow 
Flowers gather'd together in a 


round Button, Ball or Head, which 


is uſually cover'd with aſquammous 
or ſcaly Coat; of which Kind are 


the Thiſtle, the greater Burdock, 


Blue- bottle, Knap- weed, Saw- wort, 
Oc. . | * 
Theſe have all a Downe ad- 
hering to their Seeds. = 
A mY 
7. The Corymbiferous Plants, 
which have a compound diſcous 
Flower, but their Seeds have no 
Downe adhering to them; the Rea+ 
ſon of the Name you have under 
the Word Corymbus : Of this Kind 
are Corn-marigold, common Ox- 
eye, Yarrow, the Daiſy, Camomile, 
Tanſy, Mugwort, Scabious, Teaſel, 
Eryngo's, G%òc. 


8. Plants with a perfect Flower, 
and having only one ſingle Seed 
belonging to each ſingle Flower; 
ſuch are Valerian, Corn-fallad,- A- 
grimony, Burnet, Meadow- Rue, 


Fumitory, ec. | 7 15 


9. Tho Umbelliferous Planes, 


which ha ve a pentapetalous Flow- 
juſt five ſmall 
and belong. 


er, (i. e. one havin 
Kerala, or — 
1 v5 | * 1 


# 


* 


* 


* 
_ 
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Or. 


Seeds lying naked, and joining to- entire, and undivided into Jagy, 
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ing to each ſingle Flower, are two (7.) Such as have their Leave 


gether: they are call'd Umbellife- c. as Perfoliata or Thorowax, $a 
rous, becauſe the Plant, with its nicle, the leaſt Hare's-car, t. 
Branches and Flowers, hath an RITES. 
Head like a Lady's Umbrella, which 10. The Stellate Plants, which 
they call Umbella. | are ſo call'd, becauſe their Leaves 
F 88 grow on their Stalks at certain In, 
- + This is a very large Genus of tervals or Diſtances, in the Form 
Plants, which, therefore, he thus of a radiant Star, Their Flowers 
ſubdivides into, | | are really monopetalous, but di. 
| vided into four Segments, which 
(r.) Such as have a broad flat look like ſo many diſtinct Petala, 
Seed, almoſt of the Figure of a or four Leaves; and each Flower 
Leaf, or which are encompaſs'd is ſucceeded by two Seeds which 
round about with ſomething like grow at the Bottom of it: Of this 
Leaves; as Cow-parſnep, Wild and Kind is Croſs-wort, or Mug-weed, 
Garden-parſnep, Hogs-tennel, (u. with Madder, Ladies Bed dran, 
eedanum) & c. Wood; uff, Clivers, cc. 


6.) Such as have a longiſh Seed 11. The Aſperiſolia, oy rough. 


Fwelling out in the Middle, and leav'd Plants. They have their 
_ Larger than the former; as Shep- Leaves plac'd alternately, or in no 


berd's-needle, Cow-weed, wild certain Order on their Stalks; they 
Chervil, common Spignel or Me- have a monopetalous Flower cut 
um, Cc. or divided into five Partitions, and 

afrer every Flower there ſucceed 


483.) Such as have a ſhorter Seed; uſually four Seeds; ſuch as Cyns 
as Angelica, and Alexanders. gloſſa or Hound's- tongue, W- ild- bu- 


8 gloſs, Vipers - bugloſs, Comfrey, 
(4.) Such as have a tuberous Mouſe-ear, Scorpion - graſs, cc. 

Root; as the Earth- nut, Kipper- 

nut or Pig- nut, Water-Drop-wort, 12. The Suffrutices, or verticil- 

and He! Drop- wort. late Plants, Mr. Ray, in his laſt E- 

bp: | dition of his Synopſis Methodica 
(s.) Such as have a ſmall wrin- Stirp. Britan. faith, The more cer- 

Ned, channell'd, or ſtriated Seed; tain Marks, or Characteriſtick Notes 


as Stone - parfley, Water.parfhep, of this Kind of Plants are, that 


Burnet, Saxifrage, Caraways, Smal- their Leaves grow by Pairs on their 
Age, Hemlock, Meadow-Saxifrage, Stalks, one Leaf right againſt ano- 
Samphire, Fennel, Rock- parſley, ther, their Flower is monopetalous, 
; and uſually in Form of an Helmet 

| or Hood ; there ſucceed four Seeds 

(6.) Such as have rough, hairy, uſually to each Flower, and which 


or briſtly Seeds; as 'Mountain- have no other Seed-Veſſet but the 


* 


, 
. 
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Stone · parſley, Wild Carrot or Perianthium: Fot that Mark of their 


Bird's-neft, Hedge and Baſtard - Flowers growing in Whirls about 


* A. 
® 


parſley, Hemlock, Chervil, Sea- the Stalk, as they do in the Dead- 
Pane ggg... Gr, 


netile, Hore» hound, c. 1s not 


* 
_ 
A 


* * 
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found in all the Plants of this Ge- 
nus. To this Head belong Mother- 
of- Thyme, Mint, Penny-royal, Ver- 
vain, W ood-betony, Self- heal, Ale- 
hoof, Bugloſs, Scordium, Mother- 
h wort, Cc. . 


| 13. Such as have- many naked 
Seeds, at leaſt more than four, ſuc- 
ceeding their Flowers, which, there- 
WH tore, they call Poly/perme Planta Se- 
ane nudo. By naked Seeds they 
mean ſuch as are not included in 
.W anySecd-pod, orCaſe, out of which 
bey ſpontaneouſly drop; but ſuch 
zs either have nothing at all co- 


with their Covering upon them. Of 
this Kind are Pile- wort, Crow- foot, 
Marſh-mallows, Avens, Straw-ber- 
ries, Cinquefoil, Tormentil, Mea» 
dow-ſweet, cc. 


14. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch 
as bear Berries; as Briony, Dwart- 
Honey. ſuckle, Butcher's- broom, 
Solomon's-ſeal, Lilly of the Valley, 
Night-ſhade, Aſparagus, W horts or 
Whortle-berries, cc. 
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15. Multiſiliquous, or Cornicu- 
late Plants; or ſuch as have after 
each Flower many diſtinct, long, 
gender, and many Times crooked 
Caſes, or Siſique, in which their 
| Seed is contain'd; and which, when 
WW they are ripe, open themſelves, 
and let the Seeds drop out: Of 
| this Kind is the common Houſe- 
leek, Orpine, Navel-wort, or Wall 
Penny- wort, Bears- foot, Marſh- 
marigold, Columbines, ec. ....:'.. 


| 16. Such as have a monopetalous 
; WY Flower, either uniform or difform, 
and after each Flower a peculiar 
BH Veſlel, or Seed · caſe ( beſides the 
common Calix) containing the 
Seed, and this often divided inte 


1 
, 


i 
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many diſtin Cells. Theſe, by 


rering their Seeds, or elſe drop off | 
t 


ſome, are call'd Vaſculiterous 


Plants, ſuch as common Henbane, 


Marſh-Gentian, Bind-weed, Throat- 
wort, Rampions, Toad-flax, Fox- 


glove, yellow and red Rattle or 


ock's-comb, Eye-bright, ec... 


17, Such as have an uniform, 
tetrapetalous Flower, but bear theic 
Seeds in oblong ſiliquous Caſes, as 
the Stock-gilli-Hower, Wall-lower, 
common Vhidoe - grals, .Jack-by- 


the-hedge, or Sauce alone, com- 


mon Muſtard, Charlock or wild 
Muſtard, Radiſh, wild Rocket, La- 
dies- ſmock, Scurvy-graſs, Woad, 
Oc. | 


18. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 


ſeemingly tetrapetalous Flower, but 
of an anomalous or uncertain Kind: 
For this Flower, though it be deep. 
ly divided in four Segments, is yet 
really monopetalous, and falls off 
all together in one; ſuch as Speed- 


well or Fluellin, wild Poppy, yellow r 


Poppy, Loole ſtrite, Spurge, and 
Plantain, (according to Mr. Ray) 


19. Leguminous Plants, (or ſuch 
as bear Pulſe) with a papilionace- 
ous Flower. Their Flower is dif- 
form, and almoſt in the Form of a 
Butter-fly with its Wings'expanded, 
(whence the Name EE 
conſiſting of four Parts, join'd to- 
garner at the Edges; theſe are 
Peas, Vetches, Tares, Lentils, Beans, 
Liquorice, Bird's-foot, Trefoil, Reſt. 
harrow, c. * | 


a" 


20. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 


pentapetalous Flower, Theſe, as 
the 16th. and 18th Kind, have, 5 
ſides the common Calix, or Cup o 

the Flower, a .peculiar Caſe con- 
taining their Seed, and their How- 
er conſiſting of five Leaves z ſuch 


oo 


* 


* 


ments; ſuch as Garlick, Daffodil, 
Hyacinth, Saffron, Sr. * 


22. Such as have their Roots a 
proaching to a. bulbous Form. 
Thefe emit, at firſt coming up, 
but one Leaf,. and. in Leaves, 
Howers and Roots, reſemble the 
true bulbous Plants; ſuch as Flow- 
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no Flower or Seed hath yet been 
diſcover'd to belong to much the 
greateſt Part of them. Theſe M. 
Kay diſtinguiſhes according to the 
Place of their Growth; into, I. 4. 
'quaticks, or ſuch as grow in the 

ater; and that either in the Sea, 
and then they are call'd Marine 
Plants; and thoſe are either of an 


as Maiden-pinks, Campions. St. perfect or ſtamineous Flower; ay have | 
John's wort, Male Pimpernel, Cypreſs Grafſes and Ruſhes, Cats. the pe 
Chick. weed, Crane-bill, Flax; Prim- tail, Burr. read, c. * | herbat 
rofe, Periwinkle, Centuary, Wood- 5 x iure o 
ſorrel, Marſh-Trefoil, exc. 25. Plants whoſe Place of Growth nor L 
Pn ds © +2, "is uncertain and various, but chief. tbe F. 

21. Plants with a true bulbous ly Water-Plants, as the Water. lilly, N 
Root. A bulbous Root conſiſts of Water-milfoil, Water-wort, Pepper. call d 

but one round Ball or, Head, out graſs, Mouſe-tail, Milk-wort, Dod. %, 

of whoſe lower Part or Baſis there 18 c. "a gus Sa 

85 many Fibres or Strings to keep We”, < 

n firmin'the Earth. The Plants of There is alſo another uſual Di. M > 7* 

this Kind, when they firſt appear, viſion of Plants into Trees, Fry- Cauly 

BH come up but with one Leaf, and 7zices or Shrubs, and *ufſrutices ot millat 
the Leaves are nearly approaching Herbs; but this is rather popular d. W 
A to thoſe of the Graff kind of and vulgar, than juſt and philoſe, Pliny, 
„Plaats, for they have no Foot- phical. - FM Ft BY on 
| ſtalk, and are long and flender : | 316 4 * YT balls. 
the Seed-Veſſels are divided into Plants Imperſect, are, by the Bo- bera 

three Partitions; their Flower is taniſts, accounted ſuch as either M ” ha 
uſually -hexapetalous, or ſeemingly really want Flower and Seed, or liten 
divided into fix Leaves or Seg- rather ſeem to want them; ſince 545 

au 


Ser-de-Lis, Cuckoo-pint, Orchis, 
' Broom «rape, Baſtard - Hellebore, 
Tway-blade, Winter-green, ec. 


hard and ſtony Con ſiſtence, as the 
Corals, Corollines, Porus; or of a 
more ſoft and herbaceous one. Of 


' * 1 4 


_ - 
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23. Culmiferous Plants, with a 


graſſy Leaf, and an imperfect Flow- 
er. Culmiferous Plants are ſuch 


as have a ſmooth hollow jointed 
Stalk, with one long ſharp-pointed 
Leaf at each Joint, encompaſſing 
the Stalk, and ſet on without any 
Foot-ſtalk : their Seed is contain'd 


but not culmiferous, with an im- 


4 Pe 


theſe ſome are like Herbs, and are 
of two Kinds; rhe greater, ' which 
are Cauliſerous, as the Fucus: the 
leſſer, as the. Alga. The others are 
more of the Muſcus or Fungus Ap 
pearance, as the Spongia, Fre 

water-Plants; and thoſe have ei- 
ther no Leaves, but are Capillace- 
ous, as the Conferve : Or their 
Leaves divided into three, Parts; 
as the Lens paluſtris, Lenticula, &c. 
II. Such imperfe& Plants as inha» 
bit the dry Ground, he divides in- 
9 (i.) Ke as ** a Aud kde 
either woody or. fleſby ; and thi 

5 w + Y ay 5 4 have 
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have ſcarce any Thing commori to 
the perfect Plants, neither the green 
herbaceous Colour, nor the Tex- 


ture of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, 


nor Leaf, properly ſpeaking, as all 
the Fungi : Which are, 1, Such as 
row on Trees, and therefore, 
call'd Arboreous; as the Fungus La- 
ricis, call'd Agarick, and the Fun- 
zus Sambuci, which we call Jews- 
tur, or Auricula Jude, in Latin. 
2. Terreſtrial : and theſe are either 
Cauliferous, with Heads either la- 
millated, or porous underneath; 
or without Stalks, as the Pezice of 
pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus, 
Crepitus Lui, or common Puff. 
balls. 3. Subterraneous; as the Tu- 
bera terre, or Truffles, (.) Such 
2s have a more ſoft and dry Con- 
ſltence, and more like that of 
Herbs; of which ſome are both 
Cauliferous and branched, as the 
Muſci or Moſſes. Others are with- 
out Stalks, adhering like a Cruſt 
to the Surface of the Earth; Stones, 
Trees, or Wood; as the Lichen 
Terreflris and Arboreus, 

Planta Pedis, is the Sole of the 
Foot, Hence, 

Plantaris Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that hath a fleſhy Beginning from 
the Back-part of the external Pro- 


tuberance of the Thigh-bone, and 


deſcending a Jittle Way between 
the Gemellys and Soleus, it becomes 
a long and ſlender Tendon, which 
marches by the Inſide of the great 
Tendon, and at the Sole of the 
Foot is expanded into a large 4- 
poneuroſis, which hath the ſame 
Uſe, Situation, and Connection, as 
that of the Palm of the Hand. 
Plaſtica Virtus, a plaſtick Power, 
This is a Term of a vague Signifi- 


cation, invented, by ſome, to ex- 


they the Faculty of Generation or 
egetation, inſtead of a better Ac- 
count of thoſe Matters. | 


* 
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 Plefftum, thus ſome call the © 
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ſharp Part of the Os Petroſum; and 
others apply it to other Parts, as 
the Uuxla, &c, but their Authority 
is not much follow'd, - 


Plenitude, ſometimes us'd in the 


fame Senſe as Plethora ; 
ſee. | 

Plenum, 
ture Laws of. 

Pleroticks, from Trazg85w, impleo, 
to fill; are ſuch Medicines as Incar 
natives, which ſee; | | 

Plethora, from tete, impleo, 
to fill, is when the Veſlels are 
fuller of Humors, than is agree- 
able to a natural State, or Health: 
and ariſes either from a Diminu- 
tion of ſome natural Evacuations, 


which 


or from Debauch, and Feeding 


higher, or more in Quantity than 
the ordinary Powers of the Viſcera 
can digeſt and ſecern. Evacua- 
tion and Exerciſe are its Remedy. 
Hence, 

Plethoricus, is a Perſon under a 
Plethora. See Menſes. 

Pleura, is a double Membrane 
which covers all the Cavity of the 
Thorax. It ariſes from the Verte- 
bre of the Back, aſcends on each 
Side upon the Ribs to the Middle 
of the Sternum. It is fix'd to the 
Perioſteum of the Ribs, to the in- 
ternal intercoſtal Muſcles, and it 
covers the Midriff. Its Side towards 
the Cavity is ſmooth and equal; 
but that which is fix'd to the Ribs 
is rough. Hence, 

Pleuritis, a Pleuriſy, is an In- 
flammation of this Membrane ; 
though that is hardly diſtinguiſh - 
able from an Inflammation of an 
other Part of the Breaſt, whi 
are all from the ſame Cauſe, a 
ſtagnant Blood; and are to be re- 
medy'd by Evacuation, Su pen 
on, or Expectoration, or a wh 
pro in a Peripneumonia : this 
BY op 50 PW 
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See Vacuum, and Na- 
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is alſo divided into legitimate, and 
not ha, ſpurious, but it is of no 
great Service in Practice to make 
tuch Diſtiaction. 5 | 
\ Pleuro- pneumonia, is us'd, by 
ſome modern Writer:, for a Mix- 
ture of a Pleuriſy and a Peripneu- 
monia together, which may happen : 
and others, particularly Doleus, in- 
vert the Words, calling it Pneumo- 
itis. ä 
Plexus Choroides, is a wonderful 
Contexture of ſmall Arteries in the 
Brain like a Net, for which Rea- 
ſon it is ſometimes call'd 

Plexus Reticularis, the Net- ke 


Union; it is juſt over the pineal 


Gland. 

Plexus Ganglioformis, and 

Plexus Nervoſus, is a Combina- 
tion of Nerves together, as it were, 
into a Knot, as they do in ſeveral 
_ of the Body, eſpecially, in 
the 5 

Plexus Cer vicalis. See Nerve. 

Plica, from plico, to fold, is a 
Diſte mper peculiar to Poland, where 


the Hair is matted together in a 


ſtrange Manner, as it grows in a 
Cow's Tail. 4 | 
Plume, is a Term us'd by Bota- 
niſts, for-that Part of the Seed of 
a Plant, which, in its Growth, be- 
comes the Trunk: It is inclos'd in 
two ſmall Cavities form'd in the 
Lobes for its Reception, and is di- 
vided at its looſe End into divers 
Pieces, all cloſely bound together 
like a Bunch of Feathers, whence 
it has this Name; Pluma ſignifying 
a Feather. 
2 8 ſignifies Spi- 
rit, or Wind; whence, | 
- Pneumaticks, is that Part of Na- 
tural Philoſophy which teaches the 
- Properties of the Air; and hence 


r | 
. Pneumatocele, from TV wa, Ven- 
Jnr, Wind, and xiputs Tumor, a 
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Swelling, is a Rupture from pent prizir 
up Wind or Vapour, and is to be ſcope 
cur'd by Diſcuſſion, of (a 
Podagra, from mis, Pes, the bour, 
Foot, and U Y. capio, to ſeize, N vill f 
is the Gout in the Feet: and credib 
Podagra Dentium, is ſometimes Ml with 
us'd for the Tooth-ach, but impro- WE and t 
perly. See Gout, to pre 
Podex, the ſame as Anus; which ure, 
ſee. * | Spider 
Point, is that which, is ſuppos'd The 
to have no Manner of nad nv they a 
but to be indivifple in every Re- villen. 
ſpe&t; and is, as it were, the Be. WW irritate 
ginning of Dimenſion. branes 
Poiſon, The World is greatly ny fe 
indebted to Dr, Mead, for his El. Ml ordina 
ſays on this Subject, becauſe they Ml Vay, 
have brought to our Underſtand. Wl 3llinz 
ing thoſe Things, which us'd to be MW that t 
talk'd only in an ambiguous, my- Wl ſnell'd 
ſterious Manner, The firſt Eflay a, 
upon the Viper reminds us, That Vith t! 
the Symptoms which follow, upon te Pa 
the Bite of that Creature, are an muſt b 
acute Pain in the Place wounded, te va 
with a Swelling, at firſt red, but Mules, 
afterwards livid. which, by De- {Wprecs o 
precs, ſpread further to the neigh- WW Vards 
bouring Parts, with great Faint. Liquor 
neſs, and a quick, though low, I Nature 
and ſometimes interrupted Pulſe, N mmo 
great Sickneſs of the Stomach, de truly 
with bilious convulſive Vomitings, underſt. 
cold Sweats, and ſometimes Pains deceſſar 
about the Navel: and, if the Cure In all 1 
be not ſpeedy, Death itſelf, unleſs ¶ Contact 
the Strength of Nature be ſufhci- WW” Cont, 
ent to overcome the Diſorders, MW" the : 
which ſometimes happen. The den of 
Wound runs with a ſanious Li- ber. 7 
quor, and the Colour of the whole {W'iat the 
Skin is changed yellow, as in the JW'*ral P. 
Jaundice. The Bite is e and thai 
ny'd with an Effuſion of Juice that the Par 
inſtils into the Wound; and tho' FW 'ariouſ] 
this be in an inconſiderable Quan - W{uaRti 


tity, yet its Execution is very ſur- 
_— A. 


a 
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prizing. In it, with a Micro- 
ſcope, may be diſcern'd a Parcel 
of (mall Salts nimbly floating a- 
bour, but, in a ſhort Time, they 
will ſhoot into Cryſtals of an in- 
credible Tenuity and Sharpneſs, 
with ſomething like Knots here 
and there, from which ny ſeem 
to proceed ; ſo that the whole Tex- 
tuce, in a Manner, repreſents a 
Spider's Web. 

Theſe pungent Salts then, when 
they are thrown into the Wound, 
will not only, as ſo many Stimuli, 
ritate and fret the ſenſible Mem- 
branes, wheteupon there neceſſa- 
ly follows a greater Afflux than 
ordinary of the animal Juices that 
Way, (as is mavifeſt from the 
Bliman Doctrine de Stimulis) fo 
that the wounded Part muſt be 
ſwell'd, inflam'd, livid , exc. but 
allo, thoſe Spicula, being mix'd 
with the Blood, will ſo disjoin 
the Parts of it, that its Mixture 
muſt be quite alter'd; and, from 
the various Coheſion of its Glo- 
bules, will ariſe ſuch different De- 
prees of Fluidity and Impulſe to- 
wards the Parts, from what this 
Liquor had before, that its very 
Nature will be changed, or in the 
common Way of ſpeaking, it will 
be 1 and really Sc. A. To 
underſtand which aright, it may be 
neceſſary to obſerye, that there is 
In all Fluids, not only a ſimple 
Contact of their Parts, * a Niſus 
n Contactum, or Coheſion; which 
the ſame Thing with the Attrac- 
ton of the Particles one to ano- 
er. To which may be added, 
tiat there is a Preſſure of the ſe- 
veral Parts of a Fluid every Way, 
ad that this uniform Attraction of 
the Parts to one another muſt be 
Yariouſly changed by the different 
Auadkion of heterogeneous Bo- 
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dies mix'd with them: and hence 
it follows, that whatſoeyer Power 
is ſufficient to make a Change 'in 
this Attraction, or Coheſion of the 
Parts, makes an Alteration in the 
Nature of the Fluid; that is, as it 
is commonly expreſſed, puts it into 
a Fermentation. Now'it is to be 
obſery'd alſo, that the Blood con- 
ſiſts chiefly of two Parts, a ſimple 
Lymph, and an infinite Number 
ot ſmall Globules, containing a 
very ſubtile and elaſtick Fluid, 
theſe acute Salts, therefore, when 
mingled with it, do prick theſe 
Globules, or Veſicule, and ſo let 


ſtance, which, expanding itſelf e- 


out their impriſon'd active i \ 


very Way, muſt neceflarily be the 
Inſtrument of this ſpeedy Altera- 
tion. 

From this we may learn how 
ſo ſmall a Portion of Juice ſhould 
infect ſo great a Quantity of Li- 
quor : for, in order to do this, it 
is not neceſſary that the Venom 
ſhould be, at the very firſt, mix'd 
with all its Parts; but it is ſuffi» 
cient that it pricks ſome of the 
Bladders; and the elaſtick Matter 
of ſome of theſe, being let out, 
will be a nimble Vehicle to the 


acute Salts, and not only, by its 


Activity, diſperſe them thro* the 
Fluid, but reſtore to them their 
decreaſing Force, and thus con- 
tinue their Effects, *till a great 


Part of the Liquor undergoes, 12 . 
tb. 


ſome Degree at leaſt, the like A 

terations, Hence alſo appears what 
a vaſt Variety there may be in the 
Fermentations, even of one and 
the ſame Fluid ; for theſe, beinz 
no other than Changes made in 
the Coheſion of the compounding 
Particles, are capable of as many 


rees and 
e Bba 


- -- 


rections can admit of, 
| which 


1 e as Motion in its De- 
I 
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which are really infinite. The Ef- whole arterial Fluid; whereby its 
fects of ſuch an Agitation of the Texture and Craſis is confiderab] 
Blood muſt not only be whatever alter'd : the Conſequence of which 
are the Conſequences of a diſturb'd Alteration, when the Ebullition is 
Circulation; and an irregular and over, muſt neceſſarily be a Change 
Interrupted Secretion of the Spirits, in the Coheſion of its Parts, 5 
as low Pulſe, Faintings, Sickneſs, which the Globules, which did be- 
Palpitation, convulſive Vomitings, fore, with equal Force, preſs each 
Tremblings, c. but alſo, the other, have now a very differing 
Texture of the Fluid being thus and irregular Niſus or Action; ſo 
broken, thoſe Parts of it, which that ſome of them do firmly co- 
are of the ſloweſt Motion, and here together, as to compoſe Mo. 
reateſt Viſcidity, will be eaſily leculz, or ſmall Cluſters: Upon 
parated from others; ſuch they which Account, there being now a 
are, which, when united together, greater Number of Globules con- 
do compound the Bile, and there- tain'd in the fame Space than be. 
fore, theſe will tinge. the capillary fore; and beſides, the Impulſe of 
Veſſels and fige Ducts in the Skin, many of theſe, when united to- 
with a yellowiſh Colour, And it gether, differing according to the 
may likewiſe be taken Notice, that Conditions of their Coheſion, as 
though the main Alterations made to Magnitude, Figure, exc. not only 
by this Poiſon be in the Fluid of will the Impetus, with which this 
the Arteries, yet that of the Nerves Fluid is drove towards the Parts, 
may be conſiderably changed too; be at ſome Strokes greater than 
for this conſiſting, as well as the ordinary, but the Preſſure upon 
Blood, of different Parts, and be- the Blood-Veſſels muſt be very 
ing diſpers'd in ſmall Tubes all unequal and irregular; and this, 
over the Body, is not only yery more eſpecially, will be felt in 
capable of various Degrees of them which are moſt eaſily diſ- 
Force, Impulſe, exc. but e tended, ſuch are thoſe” of the 
* continually towards the Brain, and Brain, exc. And hereupon, the 
being the chief Inſtrument of Mo- Fluid of the Nerves muſt neceſ- 
tion and Action, may, perhaps, farily be put into various undula- 
ſometimes, more immediately con- tory Motions, ſome of which will 
vey the Miſchief to the ſenſible be like unto thoſe, which different 
' Membranes, and thus be the Cauſe Objects, acting upon the Organs 
of thoſe violent Pains, Convul- or Paſſions of the Mind, do natu 
ſions, Sickneſs, c. with which turally excite in it: whereupor 
thoſe who are bitten are preſently ſuch Actions muſt follow in the 
ſeiz d. | Body, as are uſually the Conſe 
Moſt of the Symptoms of thoſe quences of the ſeyeral Species 0 
who are bit by a Tarantula agree Sadneſs, Joy, Deſpair, or the like 
with the Effects of the Viperine Determinations of Thought. This 
| Poiſon. The Nature of this, there- in ſome Degree, is a Coagulatio 
© fore, may be conjeQur'd to conſiſt of the Blood, which will che more 
in its great Force and Energy, certainly, when attended with un 
-. whereby it immediately raiſes an common Heat, as is the Caſe it 
extraordinary Fermentation in the thoſe Countries where theſe — 
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tures abound, produce ſuch like 
Effects as theſe; becauſe the Spi- 
rits ſeparated from the Blood, thus 
inflam'd, and compounded of hard, 
fix'd, and dry Particles, muſt una- 
voidably ſhare in this Alteration : 
that is, whereas their Fluid con- 
ſiſts of two Parts, one more active 
and volatile, the other more viſcid 
and glutinous, which is a Kind of 
Vehicle to the former; their active 
Part will bear too great a Propor- 
tion to the viſcid, and they muſt 
be neceſſarily of more than ordi- 
nary Volatility and Force, and will, 
therefore, upon the leaſt Occaſion 
imaginable, be irregularly deter- 
min'd to every Part : whereupon 
will follow Tremblings, Anger or 
Fear, upon a light Cauſe, extreme 
Pleaſure at what is trivial, as par- 
ticular Colours, or the like: and, 
on the other Hand, Sadneſs at 
what is not agreeable to the Sight; 
nay, Laughter, obſcene Talk and 
Actions, and ſuch like Symptoms, 
as attend Perſons bit ; becauſe, in 


this Conſtitution of the nervous 


Fluid, the moſl light Occaſion will 
make as real a Reflux and Undu- 
lation of it to the Brain, and pre- 
ſent as lively Species there, as the 


ſtrongeſt Cauſe and Impreſſion. 


can produce in its natural 'State 


and Condition; nay, in ſuch a 


Contuſjon, the Spirits cannot but 
ſometimes, without any manifeſt 
Cauſe at all, be hurry'd towards 
thoſe Organs, to which, at other 
Times, * have been moſt fre- 
quently determin'd ; and every one 
knows which they are in hot Coyn- 
tries, We Hh | 

The Hiſtories, of theſe Caſes ſuf- 
ficiently inform us of the Effects 
of Muſick upon Perſons touch'd 
with this Poiſon ; and that proving 
their Cure, is ng ſmall Confirma- 
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tion, that this is the Manner where. 
by this Poiſon operates. Though 
the Perſons bit have no Iaclina- 
tion to dance, and ſay, They have 
not Strength to do it, till they 
hear the Muſick ; as for the Rea- 
ſon, therefore, of their ſtarting up 
at the firſt Noiſe of the Inſtru- 
ment, it muſt be conſider'd, that 
muſcular Motion is no other than 
a Contraction of the Fibres from 
the arterial Fluid, making an Ef- 
ferveſcence with the nervoys Juice, 
which, by the light Vibration and 
Tremor of the Nerve, is deriv'd 
into the Muſcle. And thus there 
is a two-fold Effect and Operation 
of the Muſick, that is, upon the 
Body and the Mind: for, a brisk 
Harmony excites lively Species of 
Joy and Gladneſs, which are al» 
ways accompany'd with a more 
frequent and ſtronger Pulſe, or an 
increas'd Influx of the Liquor of 
the Nerves into the Muſcles, upon 
which, ſuitable Actions muſt im- 
mediately follow. As for the Bo- 
dy, ſince it was ſufficient to put 
the Muſcles into Action, to cauſe 
thoſe Tremors of the Nerves, by 
which their Fluid is alternately 
dropp'd into the moving Fibres, 
it is all one, whether it be done 
by the Determination of the Will, 
or the outward Impreſſion of the 
elaſtick Fluid; ſuch is the Air, and, 
that Sounds are the Vibrations of 
it, is beyond Piſpute. heſe, 
therefore, rightly modulated, may 
ſhake the Nerves as really as the 
Imperium Voluntatis can do, and 
conſequently, produce the like Ef-. 
fects. The Benefit of Muſick is 


not only their dancing to it, and 
ſo evacuating, by Sweat, a great 
Part of the inflammatory Fluid; 
but, beſides this, the repeated Per- 
cuſſions of the 
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Air hereby made, 
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by immediate Contact, ſhaking the 
contractile Fibres of the Membranes 
of the Body, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Ear, which, being continuous 
to the Brain, do communicate 
their Tremblings to its Membranes 
and Veſſels; by theſe continu'd 
Succuſſions and Vibrations, the 
Coheſion of the Parts of the Blood 
is perfectly broken, and the Coa- 
gulation prevented: ſo that the 
Hear being remov'd by ſweating, 
and the Coagulation by the Con- 
traction of the muſcular Fsbrillæ, 
the wounded Perſon is reſtor'd to 
his former Condition. 

If any one doubts of this Force 
in the Air, he may conſider, that 
it is in Mechanicks demonſtrated, 
that the ſmalleſt Percuſlion of the 
ſmalleſt Body can overcome the 
Reſiſtance of any great Weight 
which is at Reſt; and that the 
Janguid Tremor of the Air, which 
is made by the Sound of a Drum, 
may ſhake the vaſteſt Edifices, 
But, beſides all this, we muſt al- 
low a great deal to the determi- 
nate Force, and particular Modu- 
lation, of the trembling Percuſſi- 
ons; for contractile Bodies may 
be acted upon by one certain De- 
gree of Motion in the ambient 
Fluid, though a greater Degree of 
it, differently 2 may pro- 
duce nothing at all of the like 
Effect: this is not only very ap- 
parent in the common- ſtring'd 
muſical Inſtruments tun'd both to 
the ſame Height*; but alſo in the 
Trick, which many have of find- 
ing the Tone or Note 3 
belonging to any Wind-glaſs; an 
by accommodating their Voice ex- 
actly to that Tone, and yet making 
| It loud and laſting, they will make 
the Veſſel, tho“ not touch'd, firſt 


to tremble, and then burſt; which 
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it will not do, if the Voice be too 
low, or too high. And this makes 
it no difficult Matter to conceiye, 
why different Perſons, infected 
with this Venom, do require'a dit. 
ferent Sort of Muſick, in order 
to their Cure, in as much as the 
Nerves and diſtractile Membranes 
have different Tenſions, and con- 
ſequently, are not, in like Man. 
ner, to be acted upon by the ſame 
Vibrations, 

The next Species of Poiſon,taken 
Notice of by this Author, is that 
of the Mad Dog, which induces 
pretty much the ſame Symptoms 
in time, with the Addition of an 
Hydrophobia, or Dread 'of Water, 
To underſtand which rightly, it is 
neceſlary to obſerve, that the Ra- 
bies, or Madneſs in a Dog, is the 
Effect of a Fever; and therefore, 
it is moſt common in exceſſive 
hot Weather, though ſometimes 
intenſe Cold may be the Cauſe 
of it : that no Dog, in this Caſe, 
ever ſweats; from whence it fol- 
lows, that when his Blood is in 2 
Ferment, it cannot, as in other 
Creatures, diſcharge itſelt upon the 
Surface of the Body, dad he 
fore, muſt of Neceſſity throw out 
a great Number of faline and 
active Particles upon thoſe Parts, 
where there is the moſt conſtant 
and eaſy Secretion ; and ſuch, next 
to the Milliary in the Skin in us, 
are the ſalival Glands : for this 
Reaſon, much more Spittle is ſe- 
parated in a Dog, when mad, than 
at any other Time, and that very 
2 or impregnated with hot 


ſubtile Parts. 

Now, as what we every Day 

obſerve, that what is thrown out 

from Liquors, in a Ferment, is ca- 

agen of inducing the like Motion 
another Liquor of the fame 
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Kind, when duly mix'd with it, 
ſo we may very well ſuppoſe in 
the preſent Caſe, that the Saliva, 
which is, of icelf, one of the moſt 
fermentative Juices in Nature, be- 
ing turgid with fiery ſaline Par- 
ticles thrown into it out of the 
boiling Blood, when it comes, by 
Means of a Wound, to be incor- 
porated with the arterial Fluid of 
any one, does, by Degrees, raiſe 
a preternatural Ferment in it : the 
Effects of which will neceſſarily be 
moſt felt in thoſe Parts, which, be- 
ing gender, are the leaſt able to 
. Diſtenſion of the Blood- 
Vellels; ſuch are the Stomach, 
and eſpecially the Brain: and here- 
upon Deliria, with maniacal and 
ſuch like Symptoms, will enſue. A 
Perſon, thus affected, may be ſaid, 
in a Degree, to have put on the 
canine Nature, though his Reaſon 
be all this time untouch'd and en- 


tire, may bite, howl, exc. becauſe 


the like violent Agitation of the 
Blood in him, as was in the Dog, 
will preſent like Species, and con- 
ſequently ( ſo fac as their different 
Natures will allow) produce like 
Actions: Juſt as it hath been ob- 
ſerv'd, that Sheep, bitten by a 
mad Dog, have run at the Shep- 
herd, like ſo many Dogs, to bite 
him; ſo much can an Alteration 
of Blood and Spirits do. And as 
a timorous Creature may be em- 
boldened, ſo we oftentimes ſee Per- 
ſons courageous enough, by a 
Change made in the Blood by E- 
vacuation,that is, by Want of Force 
and Motion in that Fluid, made 
Cowards, in Deſpite of their Rea- 
ſon, ſo long as that Defect is con- 
tinu'd. 

But the main Difficulty in this 
Caſe is, the Miſchief diſcoyerin 
itſelf ſo long after the Bite; an; 
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Circumſtances beſides: 
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the Hydrophobia, As to the for- 
mer, we are to conſider, that Fer- 
mentation being a Change made 
in the Coheſion of the compound- 
ing Parts of a Fluid, it is ſome- 
times a longer, and ſometimes a 
ſhorter Time, before this Altera- 
tion is wrought; which rg 
may either proceed from the dif- 
ferent Nature and Conſtitution of 
the Ferment, or of the Liquor fer- 
mented, and a great Number of 
ſo that 
this Venom may be all the while 
doing its Work, though the Change 
made by it may not be fo conli- 
derable, as to be ſenſibly taken 
Notice of, till a long Time after, 
Nay, it may ſo happen, that the 
Ferment, being weak, may not raiſe 
in the Blood any remarkable Agi- 
tation at all, till ſome accidental 
Alteration in the Body unluckily 
ives it an additional Force, As it 
is alſo obſery'd, how much Heat 
concurs to heighten the Sym- 
ptoms from the Bire of a Taran- 
tula, And this may probably be 
the Caſe of. thoſe in whom this 
Malignity has not appear'd, *till 
ſix or twelve Monchs after the 
Wound. | 


That we may underſtand the 4 


Reaſon of the Hy&rophobia, it is 
to be remark'd, that this Dread 
of Water does not come on, *till 
the latter End ot the Diſcaſe; that 
is, not *till the preternatural Fer- 
mentation in the Blood is come 
to its Height; and, as in the Dog, 
ſo in the Patiear, a great Quantity.” 
of fermentative Particles is thrown 
off upon the Glands of the Mouth 
and Stomach, as appears by foam- 
ing at the Mouth, Cc. as allo, 
that this Fear is not from a Sight 
of Water: for, if the Veſſel be 
_ ſhut, and the Patient ſuck 


b 4 through 
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through a Quill, as ſoon as he taſtes 
it, be falls into Anguiſh and Convul- 
ſions. It is, therefore, bighly pro- 
bable, if not certain, that this ſur- 

rizingSymptom proceeds from the 
intolerable Pain which any Liquor 
taken at this Time induces, partly 
by. its hurting the inflamed Mem- 
branes of the Jaws in Deglutition, 
and partly by fermenting with thoſe 
active Particles diſcharged by the 
Blood upon the ſtomachick Glands, 
and thus twitching and irritating 
the nervous Membranes, that the 
very Memory of it gives Pain and 
Abhorrence : Nor will any Body 
wonder how this Fezment ſhould 
- cauſe ſuch Torment, who conſiders, 
how often even in cholical Caſes, 
Perſons are downright diſtracted by 
exceſſive Pain, from a Cauſe not 
unlike to this, that is, a corroſive 
Ferment in the Bowels, ſtimulating 
thoſe tender Membranes into ſpaſ- 


modick and conyulſive Motions, 


The moſt celebrated Cure in this 


Caſe is Cold-Bathing, the Effects 


of which any one may be ng 
of, by comparing what is ſaid un- 
der that Term, with what has 


op 
been here ſaid of the Effects of 
Muſick. 


* 


For what concerns thoſe Poiſons 


which proceed from Minerals, they 


all.of them bear ſo much Analogy 
to what is made from Quickſilver 
in the common Sublimate, as to be 
underſtood by what is ſaid under 
- that Head, (ſee Mercury ;) and they 
are all more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording as their Salts receive a dif- 
fering Force from the metallick 
Particles: For this Reaſon, as hath 


3 been obſerved, that the moſt viru- 


lent may be mitigated þy breakin 
the Points of the ſaline Chryſtals 
ſo on the other Hand, the molt in- 


nocent Minerals may become cor- 


roſiye, by combining them with 


3 
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Salts, as is ſeen in the ſeveral Pre, 
parations of Silver, Antimony, 
Iron, cc. | 
Vegetable Poiſons may be un» 
derſtood by what is ſaid under Nar. 
coticks, which ſee, But that veno- 
mous Exhalations are from poiſo- 
nous Minerals, is a Miſtake, be, 
cauſe many of them are of a Na- 
ture ſo different from mineral Poi- 
ſons, that the very Subſtance from 
which they ariſe may not be hurt. 
ful, though taken inco the Stomach 
itſelf, Theſe are all included in 
the Word Mephitis, The mg} ce- 
lebrated of this Kind is that in tal), 
called La Grotta de Cani, which 
though it may not be univerſally 
applicable to any Mephiris whatſoe- 
ver, yet it ſeems plainly to be the 
Caſe of moſt , and where it is not, 
this ſimple Miſchief will only be 
found to be complicated with an- 
other : And then ſome extraordina- 
Symptoms or Appearances, in 


r 
11 Animals kill'd, will eaſily make 


a Diſcovery of the additional Ve- 
nom and Malignity. > 
This is a, ſmall Grotta at the 
Foot of a Hill about eight Feet high, 
twelve long, and fix 3 from 
the Ground riſes à thin, ſubtile, 
warm Fume, viſible enough to the 
Eye, which does not ſj ring up in 
little Parcels here and there, but in 
one continued Steam, covering the 
whole Surface of the Bottom of the 
Cave ; and has this remarkable Dif- 
ference from common Vapours, 
that it does not diſperſe itſelf into 
the Air, but quick]y after its Riſe 
falls back again, and returns to the 
Earth, the Colour of the Sides of 
rhe Grotta being the Meaſure of its 


g - Aſcent for ſo far it is of adarkiſh 


Green, but higher only common 
Earth, and this is but-ten Inches; 


ſo no Animal, if its Head be kept 


aboye this Mark, is injured by 3 
But 
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zut when a Dog, or any other Ani« 
mal, is forcibly held below it, or” 
yy reaſon of its Smalneſs cannot 
dold its Head above it, it preſently, 
like one ſtunned, loſes all Motion, 
falls down as dead, and has no more 
Sign of Life left than a faint beat- 
ing of the Heart and Arteries, 
which, if the Animal is left longer, 
ceaſes too; but, it ſnatched out and 
laid in the open Air, ſoon comes to 
Life again, and ſooner if thrown 
into an adjacent Lake, Herein 
ſeems no Suſpicion of real Poiſon ; 
becauſe if there were, it would be 
impoſſible that Animals, taken out 
of the Grotta, ſhould ſo immedi- 
ately recover the Effects of it, with- 
out any remaining Appearance of 
Faintneſs, or ſuch Symptoms as 
they ſuffer who haye breathed ina 
poiſonous Air, To underſtand, 
therefore, wherein this deadly Quali. 
ty conſiſts, it is needful to premiſe, 
that Life is the Circulation of the 
Blood: and the Regularity of it is 
the Meaſure of Health, Now all 
the animal Operations and Offices, 
which proceed from this Circulati- 
on, are the Effects of ſeveral Secre- 


tions of Liquors, of very different 


Natures, cut of the ſame fluid Maſs. 
It was, therefore, abſolutely neceſſa- 
rj, that the Blood, before it be diſ- 
tributed to the Organs, ſhould be 
ſo broken, as that no Coheſion of 
its Parts ſhould hinder the Separa- 
tion of theſe Juices from it, when 
it arrives With a determinate Force 
at the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſ- 
ſels. This Work is done in its Paſ- 
ſage through the Lungs, by the re- 
peated Compreſſion of the Air in 
thoſe Bladders upon the Arteries, 
with wonderful Contrivance dif- 
Roy among them; (ſee Lungs.) 

erein lies the Uſe and 8 
of Reſpiration, and the ſudden Mif: 
chief of ſtopping it, in that ths 
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ſelf, when com 
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that drove it upwards. 


Air, inſpire mineral Fumes, that is, 


a thin watry Vapour, impregnated 
with ſuch Particles as pgs 
united together, compoſe ſolid and 


heavy Maſles ; which is ſo far from 
helping the Courſe of the Bload 


through the Lungs, that it rathet ex- 


whole Maſs of Blood being to paſs 
this Way, upon a Check here, there 
preſently enſues a Stagnation, that 
is, a Ceſſation of all animal Func- 
tions, or Death; which will be 
the more ſpeedy, if not only no 
Air is inſpired, but,in the Room of 
it, a Fluid of à quite different Na- 
ture. | 
Wherefore, it muſt be obſerved _. 
alſo, that this good Effect of the: 
Air is performed by its Elaſticity ; 
and that no Fluid whatſoever be- 
ſides is elaſtick, at leaſt to any con- 
ſiderable Degree; that is, has a Fi» 
culty of . ene, and dilating it 
reſled. Now there» 
tore, in the Caſe before us, the Va- 
pour is one continued and uninter=- 
rupted Steam, and, after its Riſe, it 
fon falls down zgain; fo that it 
has little or no Mixture of Air with 
it, or no Elaſticity; and is on 
the other Hand very heavy, when 
forſaken by the Force of the Heat 


] So that A» 
nimals jn this Place do, inſtead of 


1 


pels the Air out of the Veſicals, and 


ſtraitens the Paſſage of the Bloods 


Veſlels, %y its too great Gravity: 
Whereupon the Blad: | 


ed and ſubſide, and the Circylation 


is immediately interrupted, But 
when the Animal is in time remoy- 
ed out of this Steam, that ſmall Por- 


tion of Air which does after eve 
Expiration remain in the FVeſicula, 


may be powerful enqugh to drive 
out this noxioug Fluid; eſpecially if 
the Head of the Creature be held 
downwards, that ſo its Grayity may 
forward its Expulſion ; gr it be 

thrown 


ders are-relax- 


5 


thrown into Water, which by aſ⸗- 
ſiſting, upon the account of its 
Coldheſs, the Contraction of the 
Fitxes promotes the retarded Cir- 
culation ; as is every Day experi- 
enced in ſwooning Fits, 

Another Species of Poiſon, or 
Venom, is that by which ſome F e- 
vers, and thoſe Diſeaſes which are 
called Peſtilential, are communi— 
cated to others; in which Caſe it 
is to be remember'd, that ſuch In- 
fection happens not till the latter 
End of the D ſtemper, that is, when 
the fermenting B Ood has thrown 
off great Quantities of active fer- 
mentative Particles upon the Glands 
'of the moſt conſtant and eaſy Se- 
cretion : ſuch as thoſe in the Sur- 
face of the Body, and the Mouth 
and Stomach, By This means, there- 
fore, the Matter of inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, and the weat is impreg- 
nated with theſe AMziaſmatia : So 
that the amb i ent ir becomes fill'd 
with them; whereby not only ſome 
may inſinuate themſelves. into the 


Blood of a ſound Perſon thro' the g 


Pores of the outward Skin, but alſo 
in Inſpiration thro' the Membranes 
of rhe Luags: And thus the like 
Ferment will be raiſed here, as was 
in the originally diſtempered Sub- 
ject. This may be one, bu: there, is 
N another more dangerous 


anner ot Infection, by the Breath 


-of che Diſeaſed taken in by a By- 
ſtander, eſpecially in the laſt Mo- 
ment, ſeizing the Stomach, and fix- 
ing a Malignity the re. For it is 
"upon this Score, that thoſe who 
axe infected do preſently complain 
-of an extreme Pain and Nauſea 
inthe upper Orifice of the Stomach, 
Herein hes the Difference of Con- 
-ragion from the firſt Invaſion of 


malignant Diſeaſes; the Effects of yavia, anzulus is a Figure of mi 


the one are the Cauſe and Begin- 


"ning of the other; and therefore, 
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ter, even at the very firſt, diſcoyet 


it is no Wonder, if, tho' the Symp. 
toms of the formef are, by a gra, 
dual Increaſe, wrought up to their 
Height, they do, however, in the la 


their IIl- nature and Violence; and 
like a reinforced Enemy, by ſurer 
Strokes, make quicker Diſpatch. And 
this is undoubtedly the Reaſon for 
the great lyereaſe of Funerals in 
Plagues, th that one Death is thus 
added to another, 

Polarity : That Property of the 
Magnet, or of a Piece of Iron, to 
point towards the Poles of the 
World, is thus called. 

Polium, is an Ingredient in che 
Theriaca Fl Eg, e but is not 
remarkable enough,upon any other 
Account, to be worth notice, 

Pollen, expreſſes ſomewhat in a 
finer Powder than what is com- 
monly underſtood by Farina. 

Pollex, the Thumb, or great Toe. 
See Digitus, 

Pollution Nocturnal, is an invo- 
kl Emiſſion of Seed, from too 

at a Turgeſcency of the Seminal 
Veſſels, or fcom the Seed's being 
too thin and irritating, or from a 
Weakneſs of the Parts. 

Polyanthos, or Polyanthiun, 
from aus, multus, many, an! 
49G, Flos, a Flower, is any Plant 
bearing many Flowers. 

Polychreſton, T0av yess O, ad 
multa utilis, the ſame as Polyphar- 
macon, a Medicine of many Vir- 
tues, or that will cure many Dil 
eaſes, It hath, therefore, been con- 
ceited given to many Preparations 
andCompoſitions, which have been 
far from deſerving ſuch Encomium, 
and ſome of which yet remain in 
the common Diſpenſatories, 

Polygon, from arakus,multus; and 


ny Sides. 
Polypetalous, from as, 141th 
ee ee 
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» WM many, and S Hraber, Folium,a Leaf. geſt Fruit, and are covered with . 
„Lee Plant. Na thick hard Rind, by which they are 
rf Polybus, monies, having many diſtinguiſhed from the Bacciferous, 
tet, lignifies any thing in general which have only a thin Skin over 
=o with this Property, as the Mille. the Fruit. SS 
OY jeg: ; tho“ there is another Animal  Pompholyx, ſignifies a Drop or 
WW to which it is more particularly ap- Bladder,” containing nothing bur 
d plied, deſcribed by Aldrovandus ; Vapour, which feems ro be the _ 
bur figuratively it is transferred to Reaſon, why this is ſometimes called” 
a ſomething in an human Body, as Nil, or Nihilum, Nothing ; be- 
a Swelling in the Hollow ot, the cauſe it is a fine ſubtile Matter that 

Noſtrils, called often a Sarcoma; riſes and ticks to the upper Part of Bs, 
many Inſtances of which are to be the Furnace in the making Brafs, * 
0 W met with in the Hiſtories of Phy- It very much reſembles Tutty, and 
eck; but it is more latterly alſo ap- is frequently called white Tutty. It — 

plied to a tough Concretion of gru- is cooling and drying, and uſed as an 4 
e mous Blood in the Heart and Arte- "Ingredient in the Unguentum Dia- 4 

ries, ſometimes adhering to the pemphioligos. | ."» 
coats of the Veſſels where it is Pomum Adami, a Protuberance 

formed, and at others not ſo, when in the Fore-part of the Throat. 4 
cis called Pendulous. In the Lyp- Some fancy to call it by this Name 
"WH ſick Tranfaftions for the Year 1684, N a ſtrange Conceit, that a Piece 

there is the Hiſtory of a Polypus in of the forbidden Apple, Which adam 
the Kidnies; and Ruyſch gives the ear, ſtuek by the Way, and was an | 
Figure of a fleſhy Polypks taken out Occaſion of it. 
WH of the Womb. ; Pons Varolii, Varelius's Bridge, is 
Polyſpermous from onus, mul. a Proceſs in the Brain, thus called 
tu, much, and omipua, Semen becauſe Varolius was the firſt that 
seed. Thoſe Plants are thus called took notice of it. s 
which have more than four Seeds Poples, is that Part where "the 
ſucceeding each Flower, and this Thigh is joined to rheTibia, Whence: 
7 WW vitbour any certain Order or Num- Popliteus, is a Muſcle that arifes 


* 


ber. Theſe Mr. Ray makes to be a 
diſtinct Kind of Herbs, calling em 
Herba Semine nudo Polyſtermæ; 


from the external and inferior Pro- 
tuberance of the Thigh- Bone; and, 
paſſing over the Joint obliquely, is 


1 


1 Wl where by Semine nudo are meant inſerted into the ſuperior and in- 
ſich seeds as do not put off ſponta- ternal Part of the Tibia. This af- 
0 neouſly the Integuments or Cove- fiſts in bending - of the Leg, and 
"Wl rings, which they either have, or turns it inwards. | 
appear to have, but fall off covered Poplitea Vena is alſo a Vein run- 
"W with it from the Mother- Plant. ning under the Ham. | 
5 Pomatum, from Pomum, an Ap- Popularis Morbus, popular Dif. 
de, an Ointment wherein Apples eaſe, is the ſame as Epidemick , 
| are a conſiderable Part; but what is which ſee. | 
o made under that Name, quite Populeon, the Name of an offici- 
| leaves them out, | nal Ointment from the Poplar 
" Pomiferous, from Xomum, an Ap- Leaves, which are its chief Ingredi- 
: ple, and fero, to bear; thoſe Plants ent. Paracelſus will have it, that 
. are thus called which haye the lar- this mixed with any purging Elec- 
; Oy | , 
1 . | . BY - 
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PO 
tuary, and applied to the Feet, will 
operate like a Cathartick taken in 
the common Way. 

Pori, Pores, are ſmall Interſtices 
between the Particles of Matter 
which conſtitute every Body, or be. 
tween certain Aggregates orCombi- 


nations of them. The moſt ſolid 


Bodies have ſome Kind of Pores, o- 
therwiſe all would be alike ſpeci- 
' fically heavy. Sir. Iſaac Newton has 
fhewn that Bodies are much more 
rare and porous than is commonly 
believed. Water is 19 times light- 
er, and conſequently rarer, than 
Gold: AndGold itſelt is ſo rare, as 
very readily, and without the leaſt 
Oppoſition, to tranſmit the magne- 
tick Ffluvia, and eaſily to admit 


- Quick-ſilver into its Pores, and to 


Jet Water paſs thro' it: For a con- 
cave Sphere of Gold hath, when fil- 
led with Water, and ſodder'd up, 
upon preſling with a great Force, 


let the Water ſqueeze thro' it, and 


ſtand all over its Out- ſide in Multi- 
tudes of ſmall Drops like Dew, with- 
out burſting or cracking the Gold: 
Whence it way be concluded, that 


_ Gold hath more Pores than ſolid 


Parts, and by Conſequence, that 


Water hath above 40 times more 


Pores than Parts. The Magnet 
tranſmits its Virtues without any 
Diminution or Alteration, thro! all 
cold Bodies that are not magnetick, 
as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Glaſs, Water, 
Sc. The Rays of Light, let them 
be either Bodies actually coming to 
us from the Sun,or only Motions or 
Impreſſions uponthe Medium,move 
in right Lines,and are bardly ever, 
ynleſs by great Chance, refleted 


back again in the ſame right Line 


T4 


after their Impingence ypon Ob- 
jects; and yet we ſee that Light is 
tranſmitted to the greateſt Diſtances 
through pellucid Bodies, and that 

ht Lines. Now how Bodies 
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ſhould have Pores ſufficient for 
theſe Effects, may be difficult to 
conceive, but not impoſſible: For 
Sir Iſaac Newton hath ſhewn, that 
the Colours of all Bodies ariſe trom 
their Particles being of ſuch a 
determinate Size or Magnitude, 
Wherefore if we conceive thoſe 
Particles to be ſo diſpoſed as that 
there is as much Poroſity as there 
is Quantity of Matter; and in like 
Manner thoſe Particles to be com- 
poſed of others much leſs, and 
that theſe have as much interſpetſ. 
ed Vacuity or Space as their Quan. 
tity ot Matter amounts to; and ſo 
on till we come to ſolid Particles 
without Pores: Then if in any Bo. 
dy there be z (for Inſtance) of theſe 
Sizes of Particles, and that the laſt 
be of the Solid, or leaſt Sort, that 
Body will haye 7 times as much Va. 
Cuity as ſolid Matter; If 4 ſuch De- 
feen and the laſt be leaſt and ſo- 
id, that Body will have 15 times 
as much Poroſity as Solidity: If 
5 ſuch Degrees, it will have 31 
times as much Space as Solidity ; 
And if 6 Degrees, then it will have 
63 times as much Vacuity as ſolid 
Matter. And perhaps, in the won- 
derful Conformation and Fabrick 
of natural Bodies, there may be o- 
ther Proportions of Space to Mat. 
ter to us wholly unknown; whence 
it is poſſible there may be yet fur- 
ther greater Quantities ſof inter- 
ſperſed Vacuity, 

Porraceous, is ſaid of many things 
reſembling a Leek in Colour ar 
Scent; as of the Bile, or what is 
ſometimes diſcharged by Vomiting 
or Stool, and appearing of a 
green Colour, 

Porta. The Vena Porte was ſo 
called by the Antients, becauſe 
they thought that it brought the 
Chyle, by its maſeraica Branches 
from the Jnteſtines to the 25 45 

ee en bt. „% IF: | 0 
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Dextra, which is ſpread in t 


P O 

thro* whoſe Subſtance tis ſpread, 
As it ariſes out of the Liver, it re- 
ceives two ſmall Veins from the 
yeſica Fellis, called Cyſtica Gemelle, 
one from the Stomach called Ga- 
firica Dextra; then advanci 
tle to the left, its Trunk divides in- 
to two Branches, of which the leaſt, 
called Ramus Splenicus, oes to the 
left Hypochondriumzand the greateſt, 
called Meſentericus, goes to the 
right, The Ramus Splenicus, ſo 


from the Spleen, receives two 
Branches, called Gaſtrica Minor c 
Major, which are ſpread thro' all 
the Stomach, A Branch of the Ga- 
ſtrica Major makes the Coronarie 
Stomachice at the upper Orifice of 
the Stomach. It receives three 
Branches more, two from the 0. 
mentum and Colon, and the third 
from the Pancreas. -. 

Then the Splenicus divides into 
two Branches ; the one ſuperior, 
the other inferior, 

The ſuperior receives the Vas 
Breve, and ſome other Branches 
which come from the Spleen, 

The inferior receives two Bran- 
ches, viz, the Epiplois Siniſtra, which 
is ſpread thro' the Back- part of the 
Omentum, and that Part of the 
Colon which is under the Stomach, 
The other Branch is the Gaſtro-Epi- 
plois Siniſtra, which is alſo ſpread 
upon the Omentum, and upon the 
Stomach. It makes ſometimes the 


reſt of this inferior Branch comes 


from the Subſtance of the Spleen, 


The right Branch of the Porta, 


called Vena Meſentericd, before it 


divides receives the 1 
ie O- 
mentum and lower Part of the Sto. 


mach, as alſo the Inteſtinalis, which 
comes from the Duodenum and the 
Jeſunum; it receives ſome Eran» 
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a lit- ſe 


ches from the Omentum and Pan- 
creas. | 3 

Then the Meſenterica divides in- 
to three great Branches which run 
betwixt the Duplicature of the Me- 
enterium z two of them come from 
the. right Side, which divide into 
fourteen Branches, and theſe are a+ 
gain divided into an Infinity of o- 
thers leſs, which are called Meſerai- 
ce; they creep upon the Jeſunum, 


lium, Cœcum, and Part of the Co- 
called; becauſe it carries the Blood lo 


n. Rh 
The third and laſt Branch of the 


Vena Meſenterica is ſpread thro' the © © 
Middle of the Meſenterium, to that 


Part of the Colon which is on the 


left Side, to the Rectum, down to 


the Anus, where it forms the Ha- 
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morrhoidales Interna. See Jecur. 


Portio Dura. See Nerve. 


Porus Biliaris, the Gall · aſſage. — 


See Jecur. 
Poſitive Levity. See Levity. 
Poſitive Quantities, are ſuch as 
are of a real and poſitive Nature, 
and either have, or are ſuppoſed to 
have, the affirmative or poſitive 


Sign ＋ before them, which is al- 


ways uſed in oppoſition to the ne- 
gative Quantities, which are defecs 
tive, and haye this Sign — before 
them. 22} 241 
Poſtulates, .or Demands, are ſuch 
eaſy and ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
as need no Explanation or Illuſtra- 
tion to render them more plain; as 
that a right Line may be drawn 


Vena Hemorrhoidalis Interna. The from one Point to another, c. 


which ate often aſſumed for Diſ- 
patch in common Demonſtrati- 
ons. 5 
Potential Cold, is a relative Qua- 
lity, ſignifying that ſuch a Thing is 


not cold to the Touch, but in its 


Effects and Operation, if taken in- 
wardly. And this is ſuppoſed to a- 
riſe from the Size, Shape, c. of 


its component Particles, Which give 
ome "© 
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ſome Check or Retardation to the 


BR 


the Deſign of Mechanicks is to 


Blood's Motion, whereby it is leſs teach Men, how to add ſuch a fit. 


* 


ble Parts of t 
briskly ſtruck by it: The Percepti- 
on of which Imminution, or Change 

of Motion in the Organs of Feel- 
ing, is called Cold. Hence every 
Thing that leſſens the Motion of the 
Blood. with relation to the Senſa- 

tion before made, is cold, and every 


agitated, and «ow which the ſenſi- 


Thing which encreaſes it may be 
ER, called | | 


Potential Heat. See above, 
Potion, is a Form of Medicine in 
a Draught, to be taken at one 
Time. 1 | 
Poteſtates, -or | 
' Powers, in Pharmacy, are from a 
Combination or Union of the eſ- 
ſential Oils with the Spirit of any 
Plant, wherein it is ſuppoſed are 
contained all its principal Virtues, 
on which account it has this Name, 
© Powers, in Algebra, are Num. 
bers ariſing from the Squaring or 
Multiplication of any Number b 
ſelf, and then that Product by the 
Root, or firſt Number again; and 
the third Product by the Root a. 
gain, and ſo on ad inſinitum : as 2 
4, 8, 16, 32, Sc. where 2 is cal- 
led the Root, or firſt Power, 4 is 
the Square or ſecond Power, 8 is 
the Cube or third Power, 16 the 
Biquadrate or fourth Power, c. 
And theſePowers, inLetters or pe. 
cies,are expreſſed by repeating the 
Root as often as the Inde x of the 
Power expreſſes; as à is the Root 
or firſt Power, 44 the Square or 
ſecond, aaa the Cube, and ſo on: 
Though ſometimes they are thus 
marked, 2245447, c. in 
Powers, in Mechanicks, are the 
five Mechanick Powers, which ſee. 
The Force alſo or Strength, brought 


for removing any Weight by any g 
Engine, is ca 


the Power. . And 


1 9 
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e Body are not ſo 


the Gravity of th 


ting Supplement to the Power, ag 
that it may move any Weight re. 
quired, with as much Facility, 
Cheapneſs, and in as little Room 
as may be. 1 

Praxis Medica, is that Part of 
Medicine, which inſtructs us how 
to diſcover a Diſeaſe, when preſent 
in the Body, and to order the pro- 
per Remedies for its Remoyal, 

Pracipitantia, from pracipito, to 
throw down ; theſe are what cauſe 

Precipitation, This is that Pro. 
ceſs 7 which Particles, after ha- 
ving floated, and been ſuſpended 
ſome Time in a Menſtruum, do at 
length ſink to the Bottom, Theſe 
Particles ſometimes precipitate, of 
their own accord,but oftener by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome other Liquor 
1 into the Menſtruum. The 
Reaſon of the Deſcent in both Ca- 
ſes is the ſame. | 

It may be eaſily conceived,from 
what has been ſaid in Digeſtion, how 
Fluids may be made to ſuſtain Bo- 
dies ſi — heavier than them- 
ſelves ; namely, by making the Re- 
liſtance, ariſing from the Coheſion 
of the Parts of the Fluid, equal to 
the Exceſs, which there is of ſpe- 
ci fick Gravity, in thoſe Bodies above 
the Menſtruum. And it has been 
ſhewn, that this Reſiſtance is 
portional to the Surface of the 
puſcles. Therefore, a contrary Con- 
dition to this is all that is requiſite, 


that they may be ſuſtained no long - 


er; or, which is the ſame Thi 


that they may be precipitated: 


Namely, that the Tenacity of the 
Menſiruum be not proportional to 
rpuſcles, And 
this may be produced two Ways. 
In the firſt Place, Precipitation 
enerally follows upon dropping in 


a Liquor ſpecifically lighter, 15 


LY 


PR 
by this Mixture, the Gravity of the 
Menſiruum, which always is pro- 
portional to the compoundGravities 
of both Liquors, becomes lighter, 
The Mezſtruum being thus diluted, 
the Force of Coheſion is alſo weak- 
ened, ſo that it is not able to reſiſt, 
or bear up the Bodies diſſolved in it: 
Hereupon,the Equilibrium being ta- 
ken olf they are precipitated by the 
Force of their Gravity. Juſt in the 
ſame Manner as Hydrometers, which 
are eaſily ſuſtained in Water, upon 
pouring in a * deal of any burn- 
ing Spirits, ſink to the Bottom of 
the Glaſs. And this does not only 
agree very exactly with the Laws of 
Mechanicks, but likewiſe with Ex- 
periments themſelves. Thus Spirit 
of Sal Armoniac does very plentiful. 
y precipitate the Filings of Metals, 
which are diſſolved in acid Men- 
fruums, t ho* it be abundantly; light- 
ter than any of them. The ſame 
thing is done quicker by Spirit of 
Vine, whoſe Gravity is known to 
bealmoſt the leaſt of any. By this 
Spirit alſo all Salts, which are ſuf. 
pended in Water, are 8 
and ſo unite into Chryſtals. So, if 
vou drop in diſtilled Vinegar the 
Droſs of Antimon, diffuſed in Wa- 
ter, it falls to the Bottom, and af. 
fords the Golden Sulphur. After the 
lame Manner Water, Vinegar, cc. 
makes a Precipitation from Acids, 
tho" more ſparingly, | Nay, Acids 
themſelves being poured upon o- 
thers, which are heavier, will pre- 
cipitate whatever is {wimming in 
them. Thus, Spirit of Salt precipi- 
tates either Lead, Copper or Tin, 
diſſolved in Oil of Vitriol. So little 
Need is there for Allal's in this Bu- 
lineſs, tho? all the Chymiſts have 
unanimouſly contended for them, 
as abſolutely neceſſary. 

Inthe ſecond Place, Precipitation 
Will ſucceed as well, if there be ad- 
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ded a heavier Liquor to the Men. 


ſtruum. For the Particles of this 


Liquor, what with their Weight, 
and what with the Impetus they ace 
quire in their Deſcent, carry down-. 


and ſink all the ſolidCorpuſcles they 


meet with in their Way. So that the 
Corpuſeles ens — down, 
and kept there by this adventitious 
Liquor, cannot mount up into their 
former Situation. And if any one 
has a Mind to try the Truth of thig 

Reaſoning, By Experiments, there 
are enough to confirm it; For not 

only Mey Spirits, but Water alone, 


will precipitate Tinctures of Vege- N 


tables extracted by Spirit of Wine. 
And the v ſame Tinctures, ex- 
tracted with Water or Wine, are pre- 
cipitated very copiouſly by acid Spi- 
rits, which are heavier, After this 
Manner Metals, which are diſſolw'd 


in Spirit of Sal Armoniac, are pres f 


cipitated wih Oil of Vitriol, or Spi- 
rit of Nitre. The ſame Bodies, tho“ 
ſuſpended in Aqua fortis, are eaſily 
precipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or 
Bezoartick Spirit of Nitre. And this 
very Oil, if poured vpon Sal Volas 
tile Oleoſum, or any other Solution 


of Salt, ever ſo much ſaturated, doe 


not only ſink the ſmaller Particles 
but converts almoſt the whole Li- 
quor into Salts. For when theſe 
Liquors are poured upon one anos 
ther, the Salts, with which they a, 
bound, being put into Motion by 
their attractive Force, run mutually 
to embracꝭ one another; and, be- 
cauſe they don't recoil far back after 
the Congrefs, they are at length ſo 
united, as to become like a Solid; 
there being very lictle Phlegm res 
maining. The ſame may likewiſe 
be obſerved in Tartarum Vitriolas 
tum, In making all theſe Experi- 
ments, there happens ſuch a Con- 
flict and Efferveſcence, as evaporates 
almoſt all the Moiſture, with which 


the 


— 
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depends the Rationale of Chymical 
Coagulation, a Thing of very great 
"Conſequence in the Buſineſs of Pre- 
cipitation. Nor can we account for 
Oil of Tartar's precipitating Bodies 
diflolved in Acids, any otherwiſe 
than from its making a Kind of Co- 
agulum with theſe Corpuſcles, and 
thereby being too heavy for, and 
exceeding the Tenacity of the Men- 
firuum. 
Nor does Coagulation ſucceed 
only upon mixing of heavier Flu- 
ids, but it alſo very often promotes 
Precipiration, when the Gravity of 
the inſtilled Liquor is intirely equal 
to that of the Menſtruum, or but 
very little different from it. And 
this Agglutination of Parts is to 
be feen in many Liquors, but moſt 
of all in ſaline ones. Thus Spirit of 
Sal Armoniac, Spirit of Hartshorn, 
and human Blood, Sal Volatile Oleo- 
fſum, whoſe Gravities are nearly the 
ame as that of common Water, 
precipitate the Solution ofSublimats 
very plentifully, as you may obſerve 
in making the white Precipitate of 
Mercury, In which Experiment, 
the Increaſe of the Weight gives a 


ſufficient Indication of an Union of 


"thoſe Salts, which are pretty co- 
» pious in the Sublimate, and Liquors 
which are poured upon it: For that, 
which ſubſides at the Bottom, ex- 
ceeds in Weight the Sublimate 
which was at firſt put in. Likewiſe 
the Magiſteries of Vegetables, ex- 
tracted by Precipitation, do con- 
firm this Account of Coagulation; 
far theſe have a greater ſpecifick 
Gravity than the Powders of the 
Plants. 
therefore, is to be imputed to the 
Particles of the Liquors, with which 
Precipitation is performed. 
Precerdia, from pre, before, and 
beagle, Cor, the Heart: the Fore- 
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_ the Salts are diluted, And upon this part of the Region of che Thotax is 


times 


This additional Weight, 


thus called, | 

« Precurſotes, Fore-runners, is b 
Paracelſus, and ſome of his Fol. 
lowers, uſed for the antecedent 
Sign of a Diſeaſe, WO 

Prediftion, foretelling the future 
Events of a Diſeaſe. f 
Pregnant, is when the Female of 
any Species goes with Young, 

Preparantia Vaſa. See Genera. 
tion Parts of, proper to Men. 

Preputium, the Fore-skin, See 
Generation Parts of, proper to Alen. 

Preſtigie, were certain magical 
Inchantments, or Tricks, where. 
with ſome pretended to drive away 
Diſeaſes; but ſuch Practice hath 
been deteſted by all rational Phyſi. 
cians. 

Præt. Nat. and P. Na. are ſome- 

t for preternatural. 
N from globe, ſenex, 
old, is a Diſtemper of the Eyes 
which old People are moſt ſubje& 
to, whersin the Globe of the Eye 
falls ſo flat, that the viſual Rays paſ 
the Retina before they unite zwhere- 
by there can be no diſtinct Viſion, 
ſince the diſtinct Baſe falls too far 
off beyond the Retina. This De- 
fect is, therefore, to be helped only 
with convex Glaſſes or Spectacles, 
which will make the Rays converge 
ſooner, and if they are well fitted, 
exactly on the Retina, 

Priapiſmus, the ſame as Tenti- 
go, is continued painful Erection of 
the Yard ; from 

Priapus, which ſometimes is put 
for the human Penis. | 

Prime Vie, firſt Paſſages ; are 
the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their 
Appendices, | | 

Principia, Principles or Elements, 
It is plain, that the common Matter 
of all mixed Bodies is the ſame; 
and that the Matter which compoſes 
one Body, in no reſpect differs 7 * 
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ht wich compoſe ane, bat fe, Qikacſs the Sel an 


in Figures and Bulks, and what from 
thence ariſes ; And therefore in the 
moſt ſtri& Senſe there can be but 
one univerſal Principle, vis, Mat- 
ter, 
But as compounded Bodies, un- 
der the Management of Pharmacy, 
appear reſolvable into Parts ſeem- 
ingly homogeneous and ſimple , 
thoſe Parts have been contended for 
as true Principles, They areterm'd, 
1. Spirit, or Mercury. 2. Sulphur, 
or Oil. 3. Salt. 4 Water, or 
Phlegm. And, 5. Earth. 

The firſt three, dy Tome chymi- 
cal Writers, are termed active Prin- 
ciples, and the two laſt paſſiye; but 
with how much Impropriety, any 
one will ſee, who conſiders the fore 
going, and has any tolerable Idea 
of Matter in general, For there can 
be no Principle of Action therein, 
but a mutual Inclization of Bodies to- 
wards ons another ; * that as jr 
u in proportion to the Quantity 
Matter 4 all Bodies, IN 
under what Modifications ſoever, 


1 and in Diſtillation riſes firſt. 
ow if this be ſaid to be an ative 
Part of Matter, with regard to its 
Facility of Motion, in Compariſon 
to groſſer and more bulky Parts; 


it conveys ſomewhat intelligible. 


But the ſeveral Parts of a ſpirituous 
Body, conſidered in themſelves, 
have no more a Power of Motion or 
Action, than as they are, in common 
with all other Bodies, under the In. 


fluence of the Laws of Attraction. 


By the Lightneſs of this Sortment 
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of Matter, which for manifeſt Re- 


ſons ſubjects it to riſe and be up- 
ermoſt where it can get looſe, it 


is, that thoſe Subſtances wherein it 


moſt abounds, are moſt liable to in- 
teſtine Motion: and, if it makes its 
eſcape, leaves them in that State 
we call Corruption, 


ſtances; but Minerals have ſo 
very little of it in their Compoſiti- 
on, that they are not by much ſo 
ſubje& to change. 
What paſſes under this Name in 


there can be no Alteration made of Pharmacy, cannot with any Strict- 


this univerſal Property, And there- 
fore any Dviſion ofMatter into what, 
for diſtintion-ſake from any qther 
Diviſions, may be called Spirit, 
does not give it any Properties in- 
conſiſtent with this general Law; 
and conſequently ſuch Diſtinction 
is not only chimerical, but abſurd : 
Notwithſtanding it bas occaſion'd 
many pretty Amuſements from Per- 
ſons of a fitter Talent for ſpeaking 
than thinking. But we ſhall be bet- 
terſet right in this Matter, by tak- 
ing a View of theſe five Subdiviſi- 
ons, and examining how far it may 
be of Uſe to conſider them as Prin- 
ciples, 


By Spirit is underſtood the moſt. 
fine and ſubtile Parts of Bodies, 
which is diſcoverable by its Volati- 


neſs be deemed a Principle, both as 
it is of different Kinds, as the 


This often 
e in animal and vegetable 
Su 


dies from which it is produced difs ©” * 
fet; and às it is in neither to be 


drawn entirely uncompounded. 
There are three very different ſorts 


under this Denomination ; the firſh | 


is the Spirit of Animals, as what is 


pared com Hartshorn. This 


eems to be Salts, moſt capable of 


Exaltation, wrapped up in a ſmall © 


Portion of Phlegm. e ſecond is 
the inflammable Spirit of Vegeta» 
bles, and what is procured by the 
Help of Fermentation. This ſeems 
in a great meaſure to be a ve 


ſubtile Oil, blended with a ſmall 


Portion of volatile Salts. The laſt 
is what is forced from Vinegar, Vie 


triol, and ſuch like acid Subſtances ; 
c 8 2 


ap 
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Very acid pungent Salts, put in Fu- 


ſion by Fire, and ſet floating ina. 


ſmall Quantity of Phlegm. 


Sul pbur or Oil is very ſoft and 


unctuous, and the lighteſt Part of 


ies next to Spirit, From the 
different Proportions and Modifica- 
tions of this, it is ſaid, compound 


Bodies receive their different Smells 


and Colours; and that, by its Te- 


nacity, it is a Kind of Glue or Ce- 
ment to the other Principles: where- 


by in thoſe Vegetables, wherein it 


moſt abounds, we find it preſerves 
them without much Change thro' 
all the Seaſons of the Year, It is 
very hard to affirm a Poſlibility of 


- procuring this without a Mixture of 


> 


other Sortments: For in the lighter 


D 


Oils of Vegetables, as Roſemary, 
Lavender, and the like, they ap- 
ear to have a Mixture of Spirit, or 
volatile Salt, by their Pungency; 
and in others drawn from Woods, 
as Guaiacum, Cinnamon, ec. they 
ſeem to bring over with them Salts 
of a Fan and more ſolid Nature, 
which makes them ſpecifically hea- 
vier than Water. | 
Under the Denomination of Salt 
is to be underſtood moſt of that 
which gives Solidity to Bodies, is 
diſſolvable in Water, and affects 
the Taſte with a peculiar Pungenc 
But there are three diſtin& Sorts 
which paſs under this Name in Me- 


dicine; the fixed, the volatile, and 


the eſſential: The fixed is what re- 


procured by diſſolving the ſaline 
Parts of Aſhes in hot Water, and 
_ evaporating it until the Salt is left 
dry at the Bottom; for that will 
not riſe in Vapour, This is called 
in the Shops a lixivious Salt; 5 2 
it is feared,, is more owing to the 


* 
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* which ſeems to be nothing elſe but which are in the Shops titled the 
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| mains after Calcination, which is 


* 


Salts of ſuch peculiar Plants, ſome 
with very good Reaſon ſubſtitute 
Salt of Tartar. But this will be bet. 
ter underſtood, by turning back to 
what is explained under the Term 
Calcination. The Volatile is what 
eaſily paſſes over the Helm; as the 
Salt of Animals. The Eſſential Salt 
is chat which is-obtain'd by Cryl. 
talization from the Juices of Plants; 
and this is of a Nature between the 
other two, and may moſt properly 
be termed eſſential, having no Force 
uſed in its Production. 

If there be in a ſtrict Senſe any 
ſuch thing as a Principle, Salt is ſo; 
but then it muſt be that which is 
termed foſſile Salt, or Sal Gemma: 
For this not only appears to be the 

lain Production of Nature, but to 
be the moſt homogeneous and un- 
compounded Part, Matter can be 
divided into. As for the Differen- 
ces taken notice of between thoſe 
which paſs under the ſame Deno- 
mination, they may be owing to 
the different Contextures of thoſe 
Bodies, into whoſe Compoſition 
they are wrought up, whether Ve. 
getable or Animal. ; 
For the firſt Appearance of this 
is in Springs and Riyers, into which 
it is waſhed by ſubterraneous Cut- 


y. rents; thence by the Sun it js in 


ſome meaſure exhaled in Vapour, 
from whence it returns again in 
Snow, Hail, and Dews : for com- 
mon Rain- Water does not ſeem to 
partake of it, or in very ſmall Quan. 
tities, for Reaſons obvious to the 
Searchers into ſuch Cauſes, and too 
long to. be explained here. From 
this Return,the Surface of the Globe 
is ſaturated with it, whence it real. 
cends in the Juices of Vegetables; 


J i and enters into all thoſe Product. 
Fire for its Qualities, than the Plant 
tts produced from: And therefore 


In the Room of all of this Kind, 


ons, as Food, and Nouriſhment, 
-Which the Creation ſupplies. TA 
en MALLS go 
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receives by its Entry into the Juices 
of moſt Plants, it is again capable 


e 
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Now in the little Alteration this Earth, and as ſome call it, Cs 


Mortuum, is that Part of 4 Body 
which is left laſt in the Furnace 


of ſhooting into Cryſtal, not great- and is capable neither of being raiſ- 


ly unlike its primitive Form; but 


by the manifold Comminutions 


and Elaborations it undergoes in an 


Animal Body, it is ſo very far broke 
and divided, as to paſs for a Vola- 
tile, and bear very little Reſem- 
blance to what it was in its Origin. 
And that what undergoes this migh- 
ty Alteration can never be redu- 
ced into its original Form, may be 
much owing to the ſulphureous Par- 
ticles which it wraps itſelf in, in its 
Paſſages thro' Animal Subſtances 
particularly: Which likewiſe again 
confirms our former Conjecture, 
that what paſſes for Spirit as a Prin- 
ciple, is no other than a highly ſub- 


tlized Salt, with ſome Mixture of 


an exalted Sulphur. 

This Diviſion of Matter does moſt 
abound with the Force of Attracti- 
on, by the Solidity of its Particles; 
and therefore in Bodies where there 
is much of it, as there is in man 
Minerals, they are prodi loch 
bard and compact, and almoſt inca- 
pable of Decay or Alteration by 
Time, | 2 
Phlegm or Water, is the common 
Vehicle or Diluter of all ſolid Bo- 
dies; and in Proportion to its Quan- 
tity in any Mixture, are the other 
more languid, or difabled in their 
attractive Influences. It is much 


to be queſtioned: whether this can 


de drawn by Diſtillation without 
ſome Mixture; that which has the 
laſt, muſt come neareſt to the Na- 
ture of a Principle; and upon that 
aceount Rain Water is like to afford 
it moſt. In ſome Minerals, where 
there are none of the lighter Sort- 
ments, this comes over the Helm 
firſt; as likewiſe from inodorous 
Vegetables, . fog * 923 * - 
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ed by Diſtillation, nor diſſolyed y 
R 2 
Probe, from probo, to try; is 
a Surgeon's Inſtrument to ſearch 
Wounds and Cavities 
Problem, is a Propoſition Which 
relates to Practice, or which pro- 
poſeth ſomething to be done; as to 
make a Circle paſs thro” three - 
ven Points not lying in a right 
Line, | anda ell 
Proboſcis, a Shout; this is moſt 
ſtrictly apply'd to the Trunk of an 
Elephant, but is uſed alſo for the 
ſame Part in every Creature that 
bears any Reſemblance thereunto. 
Procatarcticłk, ang | 
Procatarxis, from T2014TLPres 
antegredior, to ga before; is the 
pre-exiſtent Cauſe of a... Diſeaſe, 
which co-operates with others that 
are ſubſequent, whether internal or 
external; as Anger, or Heat of Cli- 
mate, which bring ſuch an ill Dif- 
poſition of the Juices as occaſion 
'a Fever : The ill Diſpoſition bei 
the immediate Cauſe, and the ba 
Air the Procatarctick Caule, | 
Proceſſus, from procedo, to go 
out, are ſeveral Protuberances or 
Prominences of the Bones and other 
Parts of the Body, diſtinguiſhed ac- 
corging to the Parts they are in: 
® 2 | 
Proceſſus Peritonei, and 
Proceſſus Vermiformis, .&c. which 
ſee under their reſpe&ive Names, 
as alſo _Apophyſis, ' _ , 
Production, the ſame as Proceſſus, 
Procidentia Ani, the falling down 
of the Anus, is from a Relaxation 
of the Sthinfter of the Rectum, cal 


o 


% 


tringents. e 


led Sphindfer Ani; it is cured by Af- 


e . ho * 
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Perocidentia Uteri, the Falling 
down of the Womb, is from a 
Relaxation of the Ligaments which 
hold it in its Place ; its Cure is alſo 
in aſtringent Baths. a 
Procreation, is every Species be- 
etting or propagating its own 
F ikeneſs by Generation. 

Prodromus, is uſed in various 
Senſes, bur chiefly by Phyſicians for 
any one Diſtemper that is oftenthe 
Forerunner of another, as a Ver- 
tigo is 2 the Prodromus 
of an Apoplexy. 

eee applied by M. A. 
grverinus to ſuch Abſceſſes, as ariſe 
rather from a Redundancy of Hu- 
mours, than putrid Matter, as Muſh- 
rooms ſpring out of the Earth, 

Projection, is a Term uſed by the 
Chymiſts for ſuch a Change as Fer- 
mentation makes in Bodies, that is 
brought about inſtantaneouſly, and 
chiefly takes place in the Proceſs 
for making the Philoſophers Stone; 
it they are to be regarded. 
Proegumena, the ſame as Proca- 


_ Profluvium, a flowing, is any 
Kind of Flux, ot Liquid Evacuation, 
Whence, 


Profluuium Ventris, a Flux of the 


Belly, is a Diarrhea, or a Dyſen- f 


tery. | | 
1 Muſculut, the ſame as 

Perforans, which ſee. 

Prognoſis, and SES 

Prognoſtica Signa, are Signs b 
which we know the Event of a Diſ- 
eaſe, whether it ſhall endin Life or 
Death, or be long or ſhort, ec. 

Projeftiles, are ſuch Bodies as 
being put into a violent Motion by 
any greatForce, are then caft off or 
let go from the Place where they 
received their any of Motion, 
and do afterwards move at adiſtance 
from it z as a Stone throwyn out of 
- one's Hand, or by a Sling, an Ar- 


row from a Bow, a Bullet from 4 

by | Foy Diſ 

ere hath been a great 

about the Cauſe of the | Tn. 
of the Motion of Projectiles, or 
what it is that makes them move 
after they partfrom the Sorce that 
began the Motion. The Peripate- 
ticks will needs have it, that the Air 
being by the Motion of the Hand of 
the Slinger, exc. put into a moſt 
violent Agitation, and forced rapid. 
ly to follow the Motion of the Stone, 
while it is accelerated in the Hand 
of the Slinger, doth, to prevent a 
Vacuum, preſs with all due Veloci. 
ty after the Stone when it parts 
from the Hand, and tbruſts it for. 
wards as long as it c an. But this 
Account ſeems very unconceiyable; 
and there needs nothing more to 
ſolve the Motion of proſected Bo- 
dies, but only to rh, Tg that all 
Bodies being in different to Motion 
or Reſt, will neceſſarily continue 
the State which they are put into, 
unleſs they are forced to chang: 
it by ſome other Force aca 
upon them, Thus if a Body be a 
Reſt,fo it will eternally abide, if no. 
thing move it; or if it be in Mot. 
on, ſo it will enternally move uni. 
ormly on in the ſame right Line, 
if nothing ſtop it. Wherefore when 
a Stone 1s put into any Degree of 
Motion, by the Rotation of the 
Arm of the Man that ſlings it, what 
ever Degree of Velocity it had ac 
uired when it parted from the 
and, the ſame would it ever after 
keep if it moved in Vacuo and had 
no Gravity: But becauſe it hath 
a Tendency, as all Bodies (by the 
Law of Nature) have, towards the 
Centre of the Earth, and is alſo re- 
liſted by the Air all along as it goes, 
in proportion to its Velocity, it plain- 
ly follows, that it muſt needs be 
both continually drawn downwards 
n 


. 
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and alſo ſcontinually retarded in its of Direction of the projectile Mos 
pro refſive Motion forwards, and tion of any Body, the Degree of 
conſequently at laſt fall down to the its Velocity, and: at the Beginning, 
Earth, and ſtop. | the Reſiſtance of the Medium be 

The Line of Motion which a given, the Curve, which it will 
Body projected deſcribes in the Air, deſcribe, may be diſcover'd, and 
(abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of vice verſa. He ſaith alſo in Schol, * 


Art 
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„che Medium) is, as hath been pro- Prop. X. Lib. 2, That the Line 
r ved by Galileus, and many others, which a Projectile defcribes in a 
f W and particularly, by our Sir Iſaac Medium uniformly reſiſting the 
t Newton, Prop. 4, Cor. 1. of his ſe- Motion, rather approaches to an 


. N cond Book, the Curve of a Para- Hyperbola than a Parabola. 

© bola Fwhich Line is alſo deſerib'd The learned Dr. Halley proves 
by every deſcending Body. all ProjeRiles to deſcribe a Parat 
1 He bes alſo, That if the Lige: bole thus z 


Gr 


Let the Line G R F be the Line Perpendicular thereto. Then he 
in which the Project is directed, Line G R F being divided into equal | 
and in which, by the firſt Axiom, Parts, anſwering to equal Spaces of 
under the Word Deſcent, it would Time, let the Deſcents of the Pro- 
move equal Spaces in e ual Times, ject be laid down in Lines lel 
were it not deflected downwards to GC, proportion d as the Squares 
by the Foroe of Gravity, Let GB ofthe Lines, GS, G R. GL, GF. 
be the; horizomial Line, and GC 3 EY the Squares of the X 

| IF - 


re 

let them be drawn from & to T, 
from & to U, from Z to &, and 
from F to B, and draw the Lines 
TH, V D, XY, BC, parallel to 
GE; 1 ſay, the Points J, V, X, B, 
are Points in the Curve deſcrib'd 
by the Projectiſe, and that the 
Curve is a Parabola. 
That the Points are in the Curve, 
is evident by Axiom 2. under the 
Word Deſcent of heavy Bodies: and 


the Parts of the Deſcent G X, G D, 


GL. G Cs I. XV, LX. FB, 
being as the Squares of the Times, 

by Prop 
cent) that is, as the Square of the 
Ordinate: HT, D, TX, BC 
= 5, © N, G I, 6 the 
Spaces meaſur'd in thoſe Times, 
and there being no other Curve 
but the Parabola, whoſe Parts of 
the Diameter are as the Squares of 
the Ordinates, it follows, that the 
Curve deſcrib'd by a Projectile can 
be no other than a Parabola: and 
ſaying, as the Deſcent in "wy 
Time, is to RG or V D the dire 
Motion in the ſame Time; ſo is 
D to a third Proportional, or 
the Parameter of the Parabola to 
the Diameter G C, which is always 
the ſame in Projects caſt with the 
ſame Velocity: and the Velocity 
being defin'd by the Number of 
Feet mov'd in a Second of Time, 
the Parameter will be found by 
dividing the Square of the Velocity 
by 16 Feet 1 Inch, the Fall of a 
Body in the ſame Time, 
Pronatores Muſculi, are two in 
Number; the firſt, 

Pronator Radii Quadratus, is a 
Muſcle of the Radius, Which ariſeth 
broad and fleſhy from the lower 
and inner Part of the Una; and 
3 tranſverſely over the Li- 
gament that joins the Radius to the 
Dina, is fo inſerted into the ſupe- 


3 e „5 400 


*, 
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. 2, under the Word De- 


n » 1 


), Rh 
rior and external Part of the Au- 
dies: Which it helps to pull in- 
wardly, with the. | 
Pronator Radii Teres, which is a 
Muſcle, ſome call-alſo Pronator 
perior Rotundus, and ariſeth fle 
trom the internal Extuberance of 
the Os Humeri, where thoſe bend- 
ing the Carpus and Fingers do a- 
rile; and firmly adhering to the 
Flexor Carti Radialis, it deſcends 


obliquely downwards to its fleſhy 
Ws, 


Inſertion a little aboye the 
in the Middle, externally ; -1tS Uſe 
is to move the Radius inwards, 
Propagation, the ſame as Procre- 
ation, which ſee; it is alſo us'd by 
the Alchymiſts, for the Increaſe or 
Growth of Metals, as Libavius in- 
forms us, | 
Prophylatica, is that Part of Me- 
dicine which prevents the Attack 
of Diſeaſes, from arggguadow, pre- 
ſervo, to preſerve. | 
Propoſition, is any Thing pro- 
pos'd to be prov'd ; and in Mathe- 
maticks or Phyſicks, is generally 
call'd, either Theorem or Problem. 
Proſtate. See Generation Parts 
of, proper to Men, 
Protrattor, is an Inſtrument us d 
by Surgeons, to draw out any fo- 


reign or diſagreeable Bodies from a 


Wound or Ulcer, in the Manner 
as the Forceps. 

Protuberance, any Elongation, or 
be of — 3 whether _ 
ral Or not, as the 4 es Or the 
Bones, and the like. lad 

Pruniferous, are ſuch Trees or 
Shrubs, whoſe Fruit is pretty large 
and ſoft, witha Stone in the Middle; 
in Which Kind the, Flower adheres 
to the Bottom of the Baſe of the 
Prurigo, and 


Pruritus, the Itch, or any Dry- | 


neſs and Roughneſs, of the Skin, 
| | caus d 
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caus'd by ſharp Humours, which "bathing, and to give a Firmnefs to | 


ſtagnate in, and cotrode the mi- 
liary Glands, od 
© Pſeudos, Ius, falſe or ſpuri- 
ous, is therefore compounded with 
many. Words in that Senſe, as 

Pſeudo- medicus, one who pre- 
tends to be a Phyſician, who is not 
really ſo; and ſo of many other 
Things, | 

P/ilothron, is an external Form 
of Remedy, us'd to take away Hair 
from the Body; ſignifying the ſame 
with Depilatory, Which ſee. 

Pſoas, is a Muſcle, that ariſeth 
from the internal Side of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of 
the Loins, within the Abdomen ; 
and deſcending upon Part of the 
internal Side of the llium, it is in- 
ſerted into the lower Part of the 
little Trochanter. 

Pſoas ries ariſes fleſhy from 
the Inſide of the upper Vertebre of 
the Loins, and it hath a thin and 
broad Tendon, which embraces the 
Pſoas of the Thigh, and which is 
inſerted into the Os Innominatum, 
where the Os Pubis and Ilium join 
together, | 

Pſora, a Scab, or Tetter. Whence 

Pſorica, are Medicines good a- 
gainſt Scabs, and cutaneous Erup- 
tions. 2s * 
| P/orophthalmia, is a ſcurfy Erup- 
tron upon the Eye-brows. | 
\ #[Ychagogiea, ſo Schneider calls 
tho 


e Medicines which ſuddenly  « 
the lower Jaw forwards. 


raiſe the Spirits, in Faintings, and 
the like, as | | 
P/ycholo ia, | 0 is, is an 
Treatiſe 7 . 28. . that, of 
Willis de Anima. Brutorum ; from 
J, Anima, the Soul. 
Pſychroluſia, nr - ſychrolutron, 


waſhing in cold Water; much, us'd 


by the Antients, to reſtore the 
Tone of the 1 after warm 


2 
9 
29 


. 


containing a ſerous 


_Sneezing, 


' often occaſion'd by Whitloes. 


Wen ule, is the cold Bath; or 
a 


the Bod .. | 
P/ydracium, is a pointed white 
Puſtule, or Tumor upon the Skin, 
umour. 
Ptarmos, laude, Sneezing; 
whence. Fe 
Prarmica, are the ſame as Ster- 
nutatories, Medicines which excite 
Pterygium, from ,, Ala, 
a Wing, is apply'd to ſeyeral Parts 
of the Body which have any Re- 


ſemblance to Wings; as the Prery- 
goides, Which are deſcrib'd under 


Aliformes Muſculi, which ſee, It 


is alſo a Term given, by ſome Sur- 


geons, to an Excreſcence of Fleſh 
round the Fingers, or Toes, as 18 


6.4. 
Iy * 


Prerygoid aroceſs., See Maxilla 


ſuperior, 


Pterygoidei Muſculi, from leer, 
Ala, a Wing, and dd, Forma, 
Shape, There are two of theſe ; 
the one internal, which ariſes from 
the internal Part of the Pferygoid 


Proceſs, and deſcends to be inſerted - 


into the inferior Part of the inter. 
nal Side of the lower Jaw, near 


its Angle; when it acteth, it draw- 


eth the Jaw to one Side; and the 
other external, which ariſeth from 
the external Part of the ſame Pro- 


ceſs, and goes backwards to be in- 


ſerted between the Condyloid pro- 


and the Corone on the Inſide 


cp | 
of the lower Jaw. This pulleth . 


. * 


pieriſtaphiliini, from ie. Ala. 
a Wing, and 5equAi, Uvula; are 
two Muſcles, the one external, 
which ariſes fleſhy from a ſmall 


- _ Protuberance upon the Under-lide 
of the Body. of the Os noides, 


and goes directly to be inſerted in- 


1 


to the Hinder-part of the Uni,, » 
and the internal, which ariſes from 


the ſame Protuberance of the Os 
824 


Sphenoides 3 8 


Sphenoides; and growing into a 


mall round Tendon, which paſſes 


over a ſmall Proceſs, like a Hook, 
of the Proceſſus Pierygoideus, from 
thence reverting, it is inſerted into 
Part of the Uu a. When the firſt 
of theſe acteth, it pulleth the Uuula 
backwards; when the ſecond con- 


tracteth, ir pulleth it forwards, be- 


cauſe of the Pully through which 
its Tendon paſſes, which alters the 
Direction of its Motion; both 
which are neceſſary for the Articu- 
lation of the Voice, and in De- 
glutition, that nothing may regur- 
gitate into the Noſe which is taken 
in by the Mouth. Thefe Muſcles 
are, by ſome, call'd, the Spheno- 
palatinus and Sphenopharyngenus,from 
lu, Cuneus, a Wedge, and gdpuryt, 
OE ſephagus, becauſe it ſtops the A- 
perture of the Gullet like a Wedge; 
and Pterygepalatinus, or Sphenoptery- 
: 8 from its Wing - like Re- 
ſemblance upon the Palate. 
Ptiſan, a thin Drink, Decoction, 
or Rp. 
Ptyaliſm, 
Piyalon, 
Ptyſma, and 
Ptyſmagogue, are all from Ido, 
, tO ouze out, as Spittle does 
out of the Glands; and therefore, 
| 9 every ſuch Diſcharge, whe- 
her it amounts quite to a Saliya- 
tion, or not. 
Paubes, is the external Parts of 
the Pudenda, or Parts of Genera- 
tion in both Sexes, and which, in 
adult Perfons, is cover'd, more or 


. © Tefs, with Hair. 


Pudenda. See Parts of Generation 
Proper to Women, or Men, 
Pubis Os, See Oſſa Innominata, 
Puerpera, ſtrictly fignifies a Wo- 
man juſt after Delivery, or in Child- 
| bed; though ſome uſe it for them 
While pregnant, | 


Pop, is the vighth Part o 2n 


Pulpa, Pulp, is the ſoft Part of 


trary Cauſe they 


Pulmonalis Arteria. See Artery. 
Pulmonalis Vena. See Veins, 
Pulmo, the Lungs. See Lungs, 
Pulmonary. Veſſels, are all thoſe 

Veſlels which paſs through the 
Lungs. 


Fruit, Roots, or other Bodies, which 
is extracted by Infuſion, or Boiling, 
and is paſſed through a Sieve. - 

Pul/ation, and : 

Pulſe. Beſides what has been 
ſaid under Artery, | which ſee) it 
is neceſſary to be acquainted with 
the Differences of Pulſes, An 
high Pulſe is either vehement q 
ſtrong, but if the Dilatation of the 
Artery does not rife to its, uſuzl 
Height, it is call'd a low or wet 
Pulſe; but, if between its Dilatz. 
tions there paſſes more Time than 
is wont, it is call'd a ſlow Pulſe; 
but if leſs Time, it is call'd a quick 
Pulſe. Again, if the Coats of ap 
Artery feel harder than uſual from 
any Cauſe whatſoever, it is call'd 
an hard Pulſe ; but if, by any cop- 
are ſofter, then 
it is call'd a ſoft Pulſe : ſo that there 
are, of Uſe to be known, three 
different Kinds of Pulſes, to wit, 
an high and a low Pulſe, a quick 
and a ſowPulſe,and a}hardand a ſoft 
Pulfe. If there are ſuch as a ſwiſt 
and an heavy Pulle, yet they 

are not diſtinguiſhable ——_ 
to be of any Moment to a . [- 
cian : for a Pulſe is ſwift, when 
an Artery continues, in its Height 
of Dilatation a leſs Time than. uſual, 
and heavy, when' a greater Time; 
but that Difference is imperceptible 
to the Finger, For there are 3600 


Pulſes in a Man of moderate Health ra 
within the Compaſs of an Hour, ©: 
ſince every Pulſe anſwers to the W 


Second of à Minute, and ſome 
Part of that Second muſt be allotted 
tor rhe Spaco of Time the Side 


5 
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an Artery take before they come Purulent, What is turned into 
to their utmoſt Dilatation, and Matter, as in the Suppuration of A 
another Part for that Space in Tumor; as, Band 
which they fall back to their na» Pus, ſignifies Snot, or any Thing 
tural Capacitiesz all which muſt be ſuppurated into Matter. 
within the Second of a Minute, or Puſtulæ, Puſtules 2 the Eruptions 
the 3600th Part of an Hour. From in the Small-pox,- or any Thing of 
whence it is plain, that ſuch a Part that Kind, are thus called. 
of a Second of Time as is allotted Putrefaction, from Putris, or 
for the Duration of the utmoſt Di- Putredo, Rottenneſs, and faczo, to 
latation, muſt be ſo ſmall, that we make; is any Kind of Fermenta- 
cannot, by the Touch of our Fin- tion, or inteſtine Motion of Bodies, 
gers, diſtinguiſh any to be leſſer, as tends ta the Deſtruction of that 
Then an unequal and intermitting Form of their Exiſtence, which is 
Pulſe are 14 Pg of a quick aid to be their natural State. 
and a ſlow Pulſe : for if the Quick- Rurid Fever, is that Kind of 
neſs or Slownels is always uniform Fever, where the Humors, or Part 
to itſelf, it is an equal Pulſe ; but, of them have ſo little circula 
if it be not uniform to itſelf, then Motion, that they fall into an 
it is unequal and-intermitting, inteſtine one, and 3 z as is 
Pulſion, is the driving or unpel- commonly the Caſe after great 
lng any Thing forward; from Exacuations, great or excelliye 
tello, to drive, See Attraction and Heat, where there is ſuch a Scarcity 


Eletricity. 5 of Spirits, that the Solids do not 
Pulverixation, from Pulvis, Pou- ſufficiently vibrate + and in theſe 
der; is the reducing any Thing to Caſes the Pulſe is low, and the 
Pouder. Fleſh cooler than naturally at firſt, 
Puntlum Lachrymale, See Ca- Pylorus, from ayay, Jana, a 
runcule Lachrymales. Gate, and geiw, cuſtodjo, to keep, 


punctum Saliens, the Leaping- is that narrow Part of the Stomach 
point; that Speck in the Egg, that opens into the Inteſtines. See 
which is call'd the Treddle, and is Stomach, 
obſery'd firſt to have Motion in the Pyramidales culi, are a Pair 
Formation of the Chick, is thus of Muſcles belo to the Abdo- 
called. men, ſo called, from their Re» 
puncture, from pungo, to prick, ſemblance to a Pyramid in Figure x 
is any Wound made by a pointed they riſe with a fleſhy Beginning, 
Inſtrument. from the outer and upper Part of 
Pupilla, the Pupil, See Eye. the Ox Pubis, and growing narrower , 
Purgantia, Purgatives; and and narrower, are inſerted in the 
Purgation, from purgo, to cleanſe, Linea Alba, ſometimes near the 
er purge. See Catharcticks. Nayel. Sometimes one, and 
Pur ales, the ſame as Depu- ſometimes both theſe Muſcles are 
ration; the making any Thing fine, wanting. 2 
or clearing it from Droſs, or - Pyramidalia Corpora. Ses Corpora 
ces. 6 Pyramidalia. Some other Parts of 


Purpurea Febris, Purple Fever; the Body likewiſe frequently have 
is a Fever with an inflamed Skin, this Name given them, on Account , 
particularly in the Face; and is gf their Figure. | | 
moſt common amongſt Children, Pyrts 


4 


pPyrenoidas proceſſus, is a Proceſs 
of the ſecond Fertebra, thus call'd, 
From its Shape, as alſo, for the 
ſame Reaſon Dentiformis, Tooth- 
like Proceſs,  - 972! 
.  Pyroenus, from ad g, Enis, Fire, 
and 89e, Vinum, Wine, is Rectify a 
Spirit of Wine; thus call'd, becauſe 
it is made by Fire, or rather 
render'd of a fiery Nature, ſo as to 
be totally inflammable, - '- 
Pyreticks, from ve 


Pyreti 
Jpn, Eire: 
nes, as are good againſt Feyers ; 
2k +, 6 | 


Pyretologia, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the foregoing, and 


A, Barre, to deſcribe, is a 


Diſcourſe 
Nuars. 2 BY 

Pyriformis Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
of the Thigh, which receives its 
Name from its Figure; it is alſo 
called Hiacus Externus, from its 
Situation: Its Beginning is round 
and fleſhy from the inferior and 
internal Part of the Os Sacrum, 


upon, or Deſcription of 


or Heat, are ſuch Me- 
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where it reſpects the pelvis of the 
Abdomen, and deſcending obli uely 
in the great Sinus of the Os lhum, 
above the acute Proceſs of ' the 
Iſchium, and joining with the Gly. 
taus Medins, it's inſerted, "by 2 
round ' Tendon, to the ſuperior 
Part of the Root of the great 7. 
chanter. This moves the Os Femori 
ſomewhat upwards, and turns it 
outward, | © | 
pyrotechny, from ip, Ignis, Fire, 
and 75yrm, Ars, Art; is the Art of 
Chymiſtry, becauſe Fire is the chief 
Inſtrument the Chymiſts make uſe 
of. Some alſo have us'd it to 
ſignify the Art of Fire-works. 
Pyroticks, are Medicines that are 
actually or potentially hot, ſuch as 
will burn the Fleſh, and raiſe" an 
Eſchar, from Tye, Ignis, Fire. 
Pyxis, is properly a Box; and, 
from its Reſemblance thereunto, 
the Cavity of the Hip-bone, or 
Acetabulum , is alſo ſometime; 


call'd Os Pyxidis. 


S. Pl. Quantum placet, as much 
as you pleaſe of any thing. 

Q. V. Quantum vis, as much as 
vou will. e 

Q. S. Quantum ſufficit, as much 
as ſufficetn. | 
.- Quadratus,” four-ſquare z this 
Name is given to many Muſcles, 
on Account of their Shape; as, 

Qua dratus Maxillæ inferioris, is a 
broad membranous Muſcle, which 
lies immediately under the Skin; it 
ariſeth ſcom the upper Part of the 
Sternum, from the Clawicule, and 
from the Acromium: It covereth 
all the Neck, and adheres firmly 
to the lower Edge of the lower 
* | 


1 : I 
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Jaw, and being er it covert 
alſo the lower Part of the Cheeks. 
When it acteth, it 
downwards. e 

Quadratus Labii inferioris, is the 
ſame as Depreſſor Labii inferioris ; 
which ſee. 

Quadratus Lumborum, ariſeth 
from the poſterior Part of the Spine 
of the Ilium, and is inſerted into 
the Inſide of all the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebre of the 


pulls the Jay 


Loins. This Muſcle moveth the 
Body upon the Loins to one Side, 


and both together help the Reftus 
bdominis in bending the Body 


& 4» 
. -——*. . * 4 
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forward. 
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uadratus Radii, àriſes by a 
broad and fleſhy Beginning, from 
the lower and internal Part of the 
na; it paſſeth over the Ligament 
that joins the Radius to the Lina, 
and is inſerted as broad as its Be- 
ius into the external and lower 
Part of the Radius. 

Quadragemini, are four Muſcles 
of the Thigh, the Pyriformis, the 
wo Gemini, and the Quadratus, 
which ſee under their reſpective 


been taken for one Muſcle, and 
um'd Quadrageminus. 
ol 24drupedes, from quatuor, four, 
and * Feet, are all four - footed 

Bea $, wa ; 
vality, fignifies, in general, the 
8 — — Abkedions of any 
king, whereby it acquires ſome 
„ nrticular Denomination, Thoſe 
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Names. It ſeems as if theſe had 


which are cognizable by the Senſes; p 


as Figure, Solidity, &c. are call'd - 


Senſible Qualities, This Term has, 
by many Writers, ſerv'd for 4a 
Cover only of their Ignorance, . 
when join'd with occult, or any + 


ſuch unintelligible Adjun&; but a - 


ſounder Way of Reaſoning has 
taught, that all Qualities are re- 
mitted, or haye their Power or 
Efficacy aba 

tio of the Diſtance from the Centre 
of the Radiation, or Exertion of 
the Quality. Any Quality of the 
Body is ſaid to be vitiated, When 
any ſenſible Diſpoſition thereof is 
hurt; tho' this Phraſe is principally _ 
us'd with regard to Colour” and 


* 


Smell. 


2 


Let A be a Centre from whence 1 
exerts itſelf round a- 


any Quality itſelt 
bout, according to the right Lines 


. 8 F t 
, A f, Sc. The Efficacy of the Thickneſs of the Rays, A l, Le, 
Quality, be it Heat, Cold, Odour, 4 ,. But the Rays within the inner 
Cc. will be (at equal Diſtances Circle, or rather ſpherical Super: 
com 4) as the Spiſitude, or ficies b « 4H, when they come 8 


cf 
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ted, in a duplicate Ra. . 
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thick as before, „ gel in Pro- 

rtion reciprocally as the Spaces 
— take up; that is, if the outer 
Surface be double of the inner, 
the Rays there will be but half as 
chick: but ſince ſpherical Super- 


Acies are as the Squares of the 


Radi, therefore the Efficacy of the 
lty in the inner Surface will 
be to that of the outer, as A e 
Square to A 6 Square. N. E. D. 
' Quantity 4 See Poſitivs 
Quantity. 
- Quaztity Negative. See Poſitive 
Vanity of Matter, in any Bo- 
dy, is its Meaſure ariſing — the 
joint Conſideration of its 


tude and Denſity : as if a Body be 


Twice as denſe, and take up twice in 


as much Space as another, it will 
be four times as great. And this 
Quantity of Matter is the beſt dif. 
coyerable by the abſolute Weight 
of Bodies. RE 
Quantity of Motion, in any Bo- 
dy, is its Meaſure arifing from the 
joint Conſideration of the Quantity. 
of Matter, and the Velocity of 
Motion of that Body: for the 


R. 
M is put at the Beginning of Radiation, ſignifies the caſting 


Preſcriptions for Recipe, Take. 
Rachite, the ſemiſpinal Muſcles 


ure thus call'd by ſome. 


Rachitis, the Rickets, is a Diſ- 
in Children from an une- 


qual Diſtribution of Nouriſhment, 


whereby the Joints grow knotty, 
and the Limbs uneven, Its Cure is 
2 5 


1 
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perform d by Eyacuation and Fric- underſtand by it, nothin 


e 
de extended to the outer ſpherical Motion of any Whole is the 8 
Surface, e f G K, will not be fo 


or Aggregate of the Motion in al 
the ſeveral Parts. And though in 
a Body twice as great as another, 
mov'd with an equal Velocity, it 
will be double; yet, if the Velo- 
city be double alſo, the Quantity 
of the Motion will be quadruple, 
See Laws of Motion, Naturk, 
Gravitation, Attraction, &c. | 

Quartan, is an intermitting fe- 
ver, where the Fit returns ever 
third Day, the two ſick Days being 
— and the two intermitting 


ones making four. 
Quid pro quo, the ſame as Suti. 


daneum, when one Thing is made 
Uſe of to ſupply me Defett , 
another $I 


This, 
forth 1 


nduenervis, Plantain z be. 
Re five Strings or Nene 
each Leaf. 


Quinſey, the ſame as Aug bark 

which ſee. i oy * 7 
uinta Eſſentia, or Qui 7 

the fifth Eſſence. bre OED — 

this Term had its Origin, ſeems "oe 

not eaſy to tell, but it is us'd il © 

expreſs the utmoſt Virtue or Eff. 5 


cacy of any Ingredient or Medicine. 
? e is an Intermittent, 
chat returas every Day. 


forth of Beams, Rays of Light, or 
any ſubtile Particles, from a Centre, 
Radins ſignifying any Line from 
ſuch a Point. 

Radical Moiſture, is a Term that 
ſome have had ftrange Notions 
about; but if it be limited to any 


intelligible Signification, we cas 
R 1 elſe but 
wo 

# 


ö 


we Maſs of Blo« 
Pomptuary Pans Ban all other 
Fluids in an human Body are de- 
ivd. 

Radicle, is a Term amongſt Bo- 
uniſts that denotes that Part of the 
Seed of a Plant, which, upon its 
Vegetation , becomes its Root. 
This, in Corn, is that which ſhoots 
forth in the Malting, and is call'd 
Come, probably from Coma, Hair, 
which it ſomewhat reſembles. 

Radiaus Externus, is the ſame as 
Extenſor Carpi; which ſee. 

Radiant Internus, is the ſecond 
Muſcle of the Wriſt, and ariſes 
from the internal Extuberance of 
the Humerus, and upper Part of the 
Una, and ftretching along the Ra- 
dius, is inſerted into the firſt Bone 
of the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the 
Fore-finger, and with the Cubitaus 
Internus, bends the Wriſt, They 
have their Name from 

Radins, a Bone of the Fore- 
Arm, which accompanies the Una 
from the Elbow to the Wriſt, In 
its upper End it hath a ſmall Cayi- 
ty, which receives the outer Protu- 
berance of the Humtrus. The Cir- 
cumference of this Cavity rolls in 
the ſmall Sinus in the upper End of 
the Una. Near its lower End, 
which is bigger than its upper, it 
has a little Sinus, which receives the 
End of the Ulna; and in its Extre- 
mity it hath two Sinnz's, which re- 
ceiye the Bones of the Wriſt. Altho” 
the Ulna and Radius accompany 
one another, they touch but at 
their Extremitiesz for they bend 
from one another in the Middle, 
but are ty'd together by a ſtrong 
and broad membranous Ligament. 
The upper End of the Lina is big- 
peſt, becauſe upon it the Articula- 


tion at the Elbow is perform'd ; but 


the lower End of the Radius is big- 
geſt, becauſe upon it only the Hand 


Fg 


* 
of 


either backward or forwards u 
the Nnã, by which Means the Palm 
of the Ha 
or downwards ; which two Motions 
are call'd Pronation and Supinatiom. 
Nor could any other Articulation 
have 22 theſe two Motions to the 
Hand; for, tho' an Arthrodia ad- 
mits of a Motion to every Side, yet 
we cannot, by that, turn the Fore« 
ue of our Arm backward : and 
ow uſeleſs the Hands had been 
without theſe Motions, every one 
may _ perceive, This is alſo 
call'd Focile Minus, the leſſer Focile. 

Radius, in Geometry, is the Se- 
mi · diameter of a Circle. 

Radix, is . the Root of any 
Plant or Vegetable; and thence, iu 
a figurative Senſe, Radical is fre · 
quently us'd to ſignify the principal 
or generative Point of any Body or 
Quaatity, as Radical Moiſture : and 
a Number, which, multiply d into 
itſelf, makes a Square, is call'd the 
Root, or Radi IS 

Radula, a wooden Spatule, or a4 
Scraper. | | 

Ramenta, are little Slips or Shreds 
of any Thing. And, 

Ramiſication, is a Collection of 
ſmall Branches ſhooting out from 
any great one, Thus, in Anatomy, 


the Branchings of anArtery, Vein, oe 


Nerve, are call'd its Ramficationsy 
from Ramus, a Bough or Branch. 
Rancid, is ſaid of Things, which 
contract a ſtrong offenſive Smell by 
keeping, as all fat Subſtances. 
Ranule, and | 
Ranulares, are thoſe Veins which 


lie conſpicuous under rhe Tongue 3 


and this is likewiſe us'd, by out 8 
geons, for little Swellings upon t 
Glands about the ſame Parts. 

Rare: A Body is ſaid to be thus, 


that takes up more Space, in Pro- 


portion to the Quantity of Matter it 75 
con- 


— 
3 
- Y 


* 1 


is turn'd either upwards 
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- contains, than another does, And, 
... Rarefattion, is that Extenſion of 
the Parts of any Body, that makes 
it take up more Room t it did 
before. See Diſtillation, ©: 

Raſure, the ſame as Abraſuon, 
or any Thing done by ſcraping or 
| ſhaving, as the Raſura C C. and 
Eboris, are made, v4 Y 

Ratio, Reaſon, is when two Bo- 
dies are compar'd with one another 
with reſpe& to their Bulk. Some 
confine it to Numbers only, and 
call it Proportion, expreſſing, by it, 
the Compariſon of one ſingle 
Quantity to another. 
_ Ray, is, moſt ſtrictly, a right Line, 
drawn, or flowing from any Point, 
and is a Term moſt us'd in Optics. 
Reaction, from reago, to act back 
upon; is a Term much us'd in 
Phyſicks. See Nature, Laws of: 

_ Receptaculum Chyli, the Receiver 
of the Chyle. See Latteal Veins. 

Receptari Medici; ſo Langius calls 
thoſe who ſet up for Phyſicians 
upon the Stock only of a great 
many Receipts, without being able 
to reaſon about their Properties or 
- Efficacies. Nn | 

Receptaculum Chymicum, and 
© + Recipient, is the Veſſel, which, in 
Diſtillation, is made the Receiver. 
KReciprocation, is when two Di- 
ſeaſes or Symptoms alternately ſuc- 
ceed one another. 

Recrement, ſometimes ſigniſies 
any ſuperfluous Matter mix'd with 
other that is uſeful; and ſometimes 
ſuch ſecreted Juices in the Body 
as are afterwards of Uſe to the 
Oeconomy. . 

Recrudeſcent, when any Diſtem- 
per returns that was gone off; as 
the Paroxyſms of Intermittents, 

Reftification,is drawing any Thing 
over again by Diſtillation, to make 


it yet higher, or finer. 


Kecti Auſculi. See Eye. 


- 


Refti-lineal, rightlin'd © that in 
having ſtraight Clans, 11 
KReckus, is a Muſcle of the Tower 
Belly, which ariſes from the Sin. 
num, the Extremity: of the laſt two 
Ribs, and goes ſtraight down tothe 
Fore-part of the Abdomen to be in. 
ſerted in the Os Pubis, It hath three 
or four Innervations, or rather ten. 
dinous Coarctations of its fleſhy 
Fibres, which divide the Belly. of i 
as it were, into ſo many diſtind 
Mulcles, It hath Veins and Arte. 
ries, which creep on its" Inſide, 
from the Mammillary and Epi. 
gaſtrick Veſſels, which communi. 
cate, that the Blood may return by 
the Mammillary Veins, when the 
Paſlage isftopp'd by the Epigaſtrick, 
Which are compreſſed in Women 
with Child, 2 
Rectus, is alſo a Muſcle of the 
Leg, that ariſeth from the lower 
Part of the Spine of the Ilium, and 
deſcending between the two Vaſt, 


is inſerted with them. Likewiſe, 


Rectus, is a Muſcle that lifts up 
the Eye-lid, It ariſeth from the 
Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, 
where the Optick Nerves pierce the 
Cranium, and paſling above the Su- 
perbus, is inſertęd, by a large Ten- 
don, into the Border of the Eye lid. 

Rectus Major, is the third Muſcle 
that pulleth the Head up or back- 
wards, It ariſeth from the Spine of 
the ſecond Vertebre of the Neck, 
and is inferted into the lower Part 
of the Occiput. And, 

Rectus Minor, is the fourth Muſcle 
for this Office. It lies under the 
former, and cometh from the Back- 
part of the firſt Vertebra of the 
Neck, and is inſerted below the 
former. Theſe are alſo, from theic 
Office, call'd Renuentes. | 

Reftus Internus Major, ariſeth 
from the Fore. part of the fiye in- 
terior , tranſyerſe Proceſſes of the 
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are alſo call'd Annuentes. 

Recti Laterales, are another Pair, 
which come from the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the firſt Fertebra, and 
ate inſerted near the Proceſſus Mam- 
willaris. They help to move the 
Head to one Side. 

Rectum Inteſtinum. See Inteſ- 
ines. 


Recurſus, is uſed by Bellini for 


the Repetition of Paroxy/ms in an 
Intermittent. . And DPI" 

Recurrent Nerve, is a Branch of 
the Par Vagum, beſtowed upon the 
organs of Speech, whence alſo 
called Vocal Nerve; and thus, be- 
cauſe it deſcends and aſcends again 
to ſupply. the Muſcles of the Larynx. 
dee Nerve, 

Redintegration; Chymiſts thus call 
the reſtoring any mixed Body or 
Matter, whoſe Form has been de- 
ſtroyed, to its former Nature and 
Conſtitution. 

Refection, is the receiving Food 
or Nouriſnment. 

Reflection, in general, is the Re- 
greſs or Return that happens to a 
moving Body, becauſe of its meet- 
ing another; as the Rays of Light 
are variouſſy reflected by Bodies 
they cannot paſs through. 

Refluent, 1 back, is gene- 
rally aſcribed to the venal Blood, 
becauſe that flows back to the 
Heart. | 

Refrattion, is the Incuryation or 


* 
88 


Keri way, a Cooler, is that 
i 


Part of a dift 
ced about the Head of a Still, and 
filled with Water to cool the con- 
denſing Vapours; but this is now 
generally done by a Worm, or ſpi- 


ral Pipe, running thro a Tub of 


cold Water. 


ing Veſſel that is pla- | 


Regeneration, is uſed in ſo diffe- 


rent a Manner by the Chymiſts, 
that it is hard to ſay what they mean 
by it; but it ſeems to be what the 
— byRevivification, whic 
ee. wt; rg Fo ; 
Regimen, Government, is uſed 
for that Care in Diet and Living 
that is ſuitable to every particular 
Courſe of Medicine. 7 
Regiſter, is a Contrivance in chy- 
mical Furnaces to make the Heat 
immediatelymore intenſe or remiſs, 
by We or leſs Air come to 
* 


the Ve 1113441 
Kingly Diſ⸗- 
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Regius Morbus, the 
eaſe. The Jaundice is thus called, 
but for what Reaſon does not well 
appear. l 

Regnum, is by the Writers in 
Phyſical and Natural Hiſtory appli- 
ed to certain Claſſes of natur Bo- 
dies; as the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral Kingdoms, rc. 
in oppoſition to Irregular, or Ano- 
malous, which keeps to no certain 


Courſe or Standard; both frequent- 2 | 


ly. applied to Diſeaſes, eſpecial] 
acute ones, as the Meaſles, 8 
Pox, and the like, | 


4 Regular Body, is a Solid, whoſe 


Surface is compoſed of regular and 


equal Figures, and whoſe ſolid An- 


gles are all equal; and of which 
there 


* 
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Regular, Conſtant and Uniform, 
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of fix 
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there are five Sorts, wits 1. A Py- 
ramid comprehended under four 
equal and equilateral Triangles. 2. 
A Cubs, whoſe Surface is compos'd 
equal Squares. 3. That which 
is bounded by eight equal and 77 
Lateral Triangles. 4. That which is 
contained a, 3% twelve equal and 
equilateral Pentagons. And, 5. A 


Bod) conſiſting of twenty equal and 


equilateral Triangles. And Mathe- 
maticians demonſtrate, that there 
can be no more regular Bodies that 
theſe five. & 
Regulus, is- the finer and moſt 
weighty Part of Metals, which ſet- 
Hes at the Bottom, upon melting. 
© Reiteration;z the ſame as Repeti- 
don. 

Relaxation, is a Dilatation or 


flackening any Parts or Veſſels, 


Remedium, ſignifies every 2 
made Uſe of in the Cure of Dil- 
eaſes, 1 * 

Remiſſon, is when a Diſtemper 


- abates, but does not go quite off 


va 


before it returns again, as it is com- 


mon in Feyers which do not quite 
intermit. : | 

Renes, the Kidnies ; which ſee, 

| Renes Succenturiati. See Kide 
Nies. 

Renitency, Tang backwards, is 
thatReſiſtance which there is in ſo- 
lid. Bodies when they preſs upon, 
or are impell'd one againſt ano- 
ther; or that Reſiſtance that any 


. Body makes on the Account of its 


Weight. 

Renuentes, from renuo, to nod 
bakkwards, are the ſame Muſcles 
as the Recfus Major and Minor, 


(which ſee; ) thus call'd, from their 


Office, | 
Repellents. To underſtand rightly 


the Operation of ſuch Medicines, 


it may be neceſlary to obſerve, 


that by repelling is meant thoſe 


# 


Means which prevent ſuch an Af. 


flux of a Fluid to any particular 


Part, as would raiſe it into a Ty. 
mor : but to know how this may 
be effected, it will be convenient 
to attend to the ſeveral Cauſes 
which can dee a Swelling, ot 
force out of the Veſſels any of theit 
** Contents by ſome unnatur;] 
harge. | : a 

All Tumors have neceſſarily one 
of theſe in their Cauſe; either aq 
Increaſe in the Velocity or Quan- 
tity of the Fluids, or a Weakneſs in 
ſome icular Part: and ſome. 
times both concur, An Increaſe iq 
the pie 1 of the Fluids make 
them more forcibly puſh againſt 
and diſtend all their Parts in theit 
Circuit 2 If therefore, any Part be 
unequally preſſed, or relaxed by 
external Injuries, that will be more 
elevated than any other; and for 
want of equal Reſiſtance with the 
reſt of the Body, will at length re- 
ceive ſuch a Quantity of Fluid as 
will raiſe it into a Tumor, eſpeci- 
ally if any of its Veſſels be obſtruct. 
ed; becauſe the Protruſion of freſh 
Matter à Tergo, will continue to add 
thereunto, until the Part is upon 
the utmoſt Stretch, and can hold 
no more. In this Caſe all thoſe 
Means are ſaid to be repellent, 
which check the Growth of the 
Tumor, and aſſiſt the refluent 
Blood in taking up the obſtructed 
Matter, and waſhing it. again into 
the common Stream. This Inten- 
tion is chiefly favour'd by Evacua- 
tion and Revulſion; for whatſoe- 
ever leſſens the Quantity of the 
Fluid, will diminiſh the Force upon 
the tumefy'd Part, But it concerns 
us moſt to know, how external 
Application to the Part itſelf helps 
to this Affair. | 


Herein 


* 
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| in a Medicine comes to bea afterwards to repeat their natural 
Repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch ſub- Vibrations; the Conſequence of 
tile Parts, as may tranſmit ſome of which is weakening the Part, which 
them thro? the Pores, and help to will render the Tumour more obſti- 
render the obſtruted Matter more nate. There are many other Means 
fluid; ſo that it becomes the more and accidental Circuml 

eaſy to be looſened, and fall again contribute to fayour or retard this 
into the circulating Current, But Intent; but theſe Hints may be ſufs 
in this Caſe there is a hazard of ficient. Mt 
ſuch things likewiſe putting the ob- Repercutients, the ſame as the 
ſtructed Humour into a Ferment, former, | | 


whereby it ſooner turns into Pus, _ Repriles, from repo, to creep, are 


and then they come under the De- all thoſe creeping Animals which 


nomination of Suppuratives or Ripe- reſt upon one Part of their Body, 
ners. What therefore in the moſt while they advance the other for- 


* ö 


ances, which 


ſtrict Senſe is to be reputed a R 
peller, is that which aſtringes and 


it reſiſt any ſuch Lodgment. Theſe 
are ſuch, whoſe Qualities are moſt 
manifeſt in their Coldneſs and dry- 
ing Properties. But there are ſo ve- 
ry few Inſtances wherein Bandage 
is not better than ſuch Application, 
that very little comes to be uſed for 
that purpoſe. In Hemorrhages and 
Ouzings out of Serum, ſo as to de- 
form the Skin, Simples of this na- 
ture moſtly take place; which an- 
ſwer their Ends in aſtringing the 
Fibres, whereby thoſe Apertures 
are ſo cloſed, as not to admit thro' 
them afterwards any ſuch Fluid. 
Some things alſo anſwer this End 


only by ſtimulating the Fibres of the 


tumify'd Part, ſo as to give them 
ſudden and forcible Twitches, where- 
by the Obſtruction is ſometimes 
looſened and ſhook, as it were, 
away into the refluent Current, 
Such a ſort of Motion will be oc- 
calion'd by the ſudden Application 
of any thing extreme cold, as com- 
mon Water: but the Practice is ſel- 
dom ſafe; becauſe, if the firſt Ef- 
forts, which the Fibres are put upon 
by thoſe means, do not ſucceed in 
breaking away the incloſed Matter, 


they will be ſtrained, and not able 


*. 


ward. 


Reſidence, is the Faces or Settling 
- ſtrengtheng the Part ſo as to make /of any Liquor. 


Reſins, or Reſinous Particles, are 


the fat ſulphureous Parts of ſome - 


egetable, which is natural, or pro» 
cured by Art; and will incorporate 
with Oil, or rectify'd Spirit, but not 
with an aqueous Menſiruum, + 
Reſiſtance, is. often the ſame as 


Renitency, or Vis Inertie. See alſo _ 


Medium. | 
Reſolvents, are ſuch. Medicines as 
looſen and open. And, 
Reſolution, is the opening or 
looſening any Body. And there is 
ſaid to be made a Reſolution of 
crude Matter in the Body, when 
that Matter is by what means ſoever 
ſo changed as to become harmleſs 
orfalutary ; being of it ſelf a com- 
pleat Cure performed without an 


apparent Eyacuation, * 7 


Reſpiration, The true under- 


ſtanding of this is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to a right Notion of the ani- 
mal OEconomy; it may therefore 
be obſeryed, that by blowing into 


a Bladder a conſiderable Weighs 5 


may be raiſed by the Force of G. 


Breath: 
oblong, Wh 


gure, and 


vof a cylindrical Fi- 
1 both ends, if a 


d 
Pipe be fixed atone end, and 2 
Dd. . Weg 


with.a Bladde+ that is 
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Weight at the other, and the 5 4 
flaſtened at ſuch a diſtance from the 


Ground, as juſt allows the Weight 
to reſt upon the Ground, the Blad- 
der by an eaſy Inſpiration will raiſe 
7 Weight, and by the greateſt 
Inſpiration of .a pretty ſtrong Man 
will raiſe 28 th Weight, Now the 
Force by which the Air enters this 


Pipe, is that Force by which it is 


driven out of the Lungs : If there- 
fore the Force by which the Air 
enters the Pipe can be determined, 
we ſhall have the Force by which 
the Air is drove into the Aſpera 
Arteria. | 

But the Preſſure of Air upon the 


| Bladder is equal to twice the Weight 


it can raiſe, becauſe the upper part 
of the Bladder being fixed, it re- 
ſiſts the Force of the Air, juſt as 
much as the Weight at the other end. 


And again, ſince the Air preſſes e- 


very way equally, the whole Preſſure 
Will be to that part of it which 


| Prefles on the Orifice of the Pipe, 


| Orifice of the Pipe. 


as the whole Surface of the Blad- 
der is to the Orifice of the 4; 5 ; 
that is, as the Surface of a Cylin- 
der, whoſe Diameter, for inſtance, 
is 4 Inches, and Axis 7, is to the 
If the Dia- 
meter of the Pipe be o. 28, and 
therefore its Orifice 0,616 ; the 
Surface of the Cylinder will be 88 : 
Therefore at 88 : 0.616 :: 14, 


double the leaſt Weight raiſed, to 


0.098, which is almoſt two Ounces, 


And in lng of the greateſt Weight 


it is near ſeyen Ounces, Theſe 
therefore are the Forces by which 
the Air is drove thro* the Aſpera Ar- 


"Feria in an eaſy and a ſtrong Ex- 


Now if we conſider the 
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TLungs as a Bladder, and the Larynx 
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Surface of the Lungs is to the O- 
rifice of the 4ſpera Arteria. Let 
us ſuppoſe the Diameter of the La- 
rynx to be 5, (which is more than 
it can be) then the Orifice of the 
Larynx is 0.19, Let us ſuppoſe 
the two Lobes of the Lungs to be 
two Bladders or Spheres, whoſe 
Diameters are each 6 Inches, their 
Surfaces are each 113 Inches, and 
the Preſſure upon the Larynx will 
be to the Preſſure upon the whole 
external Surface as o. 19 to 226, 
which is as 1 to 1189; and there- 
fore if the Preſſure upon the La- 
rynx in an ordinary breathing is 2 
Ounces, the Preſſure upon the whole 
external Surface of the Lungs is 
148 Pound; and the utmoſt Force, 
when the Preſſure upon the Larynx 
is 7 Ounces, will be equal to 520 
Pound Weight, But-the Lungs are 
not like an empty Bladder, where 
the Air preſſes only upon the Sur- 
face; for they are ſull of Veſicles, 
upon the Surface of each of which 
the Air preſſes as it would upon the 
Surface of an empty Bladder : and 
therefore to know the whole preſ- 
ſure of the Air, we muſt deter- 
mine the internal Surfaces of the 
Lungs. To do this, let us ſuppoſe 
that; part of the Lungs is taken up 
with the Branches of the Trachea 
Arteria, that another third part the 
Blood-Veſſels fill, and the remain- 
der is Veſieles, where we ſuppoſe 
the chief Preſſure upon the Blood- 
Veſſels to be made: Now both 
Lobes of the Lungs contain 226 
ſolid Inches, of which g, or 75 
Inches, are full of Veſicles. Let 
the Diameter of each Veſicle be 
28 part of an Inch, the Surface of 
a Veſicle will be. 01256, and the 
Solidity 0000043. by which Sum if 
we divide 75, (the Space filled by 
the Veſicles) the Quotient gives us 


17441860, for the number of Ve- 
6 ſicles 
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ſicles in both Lobes of the Lungs. 
This number multiplied by. oo 1256, 
the Surface of a Veſicle, gives the 
Sum of the Surfaces of all the Ve- 
ſicle, to wit, 21906. 976 Inches. 
And therefore the Preſſure upon the 
Larynx will be to the Preſſure upon 
the whole Surface of the Lungs, 
as O. 19 to 21906.976 z and conte- 
uently when in an ordinary Ex- 
2 the Preſſure upon the La- 
rynx is 2 Ounces, the Preſſure up- 
on the whole internal Surfaces of the 
Lungs will be 14412 Pound Weight; 
and the utmoſt Force of the Air in 
breathing, when the Preſſure upon 
the Larynx is 7 Ounces, will be 
50443 Pound Weight. Tho theſe 
ſeem to be prodigious Weights, yet 
it muſt ſtill be underſtood, that the 
Preſſure upon each part of the Sur- 
tace of the Lungs equal to the Ori- 
fice of the Larynx, is not greater 
than it is at the Larynx, and that 
theſe vaſt Weights ariſe from the 
yaſt Extent of the Surfaces of the 
Veſicles, upon which it was neceſ- 
fary that the Blood ſhould be ſpread 
in the ſmalleſt capillary Veſſels; that 
each Globule of Blood __ as it 
were, immediately receive the whole 
Force and Energy of the Air, and 
by that be broke into ſmaller Parts 
ht for Secretion. and Circulation, 
And from thence we may learn the 
mechanical Reaſon of the Structure 
of the Lungs: For ſeeing the whole 
Blood of the Body was to paſs thro” 
them, in order to receive the Vir- 
tue of the Air, and that could not 
be communicated but in ſinall ca- 
pillary Veſſels, it was neceſſary that 
the Surfaces upon which they were 
to be ſpread, ſhould be proportion'd 
to their number, which is admirably 
well provided for by the wonderful 
Fabrick of the Lungs. 


If the Gravity of the Air was al- 


Ways the ſame, and if the Diame+ 


* 


ter of the Trachea Arteria, and the # 
time of every Exſpiration were equal. 


in all, this Weight upon the Lungs 
would be always the ſame, But 
ſince we find by the Barometer, 
that there is 3 Inches difference be- 


tween the greateſt and the leaſt Gra- 
vity of the Air, which is a tenth part - 


of its greateſt Gravity ; there muſt 


be likewiſe the Difference of a tenth 
Part of its Preſſure upon the 9 : 


- 
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ks 


at one time and another: for te 


Momenta of all Bodies, moved with 
the ſame Velocity, are as their Gra« 


vities. This is a Difference, which 


ſuch as are Aſthmatick muſt be very 


ſenſible of, eſpecially if we conſider 


that they likewiſe breathe thicker, 
that is, every Exſpiration is perfor- 
med in leſs time; if in half the 
time, and the ſame Quantity of Air 
drawn in, then the Weight of the 
Air upon the Lungs mult be 57648 
Pound, of which a tenth part is 
5764 Pound: and conſequent] 

aſthmatick People upon the greate 


Riſe or fall of the Barometer feel 


a difference of the Air, equal to a- 
bove one third of its Preſſure in ors 
dinary breathing. Again, if the 
Trachea Arteria is ſmall, and its 


Aperture narrow, the Preſſure of the 


Air encreaſes in the ſame proportion 
as if the times of Exſpiration were 
ſhorter, and therefore a ſhrill Voice 
is always reckon'd among the prog: 
noſtick Signs of a Conſumption, 


becauſe that proceeds from the Nar«® * 8 


rownels of the Larynx, or Trachea 
Arteria; and-conſequently enereaſes 
the Preſſure of the Air upon the 


tion 


of Blood brings on à Conſumption 
apace. 5 . 113301 
Reſurrection, and 


Lun , which upon every Expira- 
Pes the Veſſels ſo thin, that 
at laſt they break, and a Spitting 


* 


. —; 
Reſuſcitation, the ſame as Rerl - 


vigcation ; which ſee, 
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Retention, and Retentive Faculty, 


is that State of Contraction in the 


A 
P 


av 


 Choroides , 
the Fibres are interwoven like a 


ſolid Parts, as makes them hold faſt 


their proper Contents. 
Rete Mirabile, the wonderful 


Reticularis Plexus, the ſame as 
which ſee; becauſe 


Net. 
Reticulum, the ſame as Omentum, 
thus called from its net-like Struc- 


ture. 


Retiformis Plexus, the ſame as 
Reticularis Plexus, 

Retiformis Tunica, the ſame as 
Amphibleſtroides, which ſee. 

Retina. See Eye. 
 Retinaculum, is the name of a 
chirurgical Inſtrument, deſcribed by 
Scultetus, Arm. Chir. Par. 1. Tab, 
17. Fig. 2. and its Uſe given alſo 
by him, Tab. 39. Fig. 2, 3, 4. to 

in Caſtration, or cutting an 

Hernia. 

Retort, a chymical Veſſel of Glaſs 
uſed for diſtilling in a Sand- heat. 

Rerractores, ſame as Elevato- 
res Labii ſuperioris ; which ſee. 

Revelation : What the common 


Acceptation of it is, every one 


knows : But Helmont, and ſome 
of the Enthuſiaſtick Chymiſts, often 
laid Pretenſions to to the ſame Aſſiſ- 
tances in diſcovering their Secrets; 
but were never credited by any but 
the moſt ignorant. 


® Reverberatory, is ſuch a chymi- 


cal Furnace where the Flame and 


Heat is thrown back by the Brick- 


work upon the Veſſel, ſo as to make 

the Heat more intenſe; as in the 

Diſtillation of acid Spirits, "&c. 
Revulſion, from Revello, to pull 


back; is the calling back any Hu- 


mour by Evacuation, See Phlebo- 
tomy And 

Revulſoria, are Means which pro- 
cure Revulſion. 

Revivification, fetching again to 


Life. Chymiſts uſe this Term to 
expreſs the procuring again ſome 
Metals in their — State from the 
Mixtures they may have been blen- 
ded into by ſome Preparations, as 
Quickſilver is reyived from Cinna- 
bar, ec. 

Rhachis. See Rachis, This is 
ſometimes uſed for the Spine. 

Rhagades, are Fiſſures appear- 
ing ſometimes on the Hands, Feet, 
Lips, ec. but the word is uſed pe- 
culiarly to ſignify Fiſſures, tho theſe 
for diſtinction ſake are ſometimes 
called Rhagades ani, about the 


Verge of the Anus, proceeding from 


2 acrimonious Humour fretting the 
art. 

Rheum, from piw, fluo, to flow, 
is a thin watry Matter ouzing thro 
the Glands, chiefly about the Mouth. 

Rheumatiſm, Fon the ſame Ety- 
mology, is a Diſtemper affecting 
chiefly the Membrana communi: 
Muſculorum, which it makes rigid 
and unfit for motion, without great 
pain. And this ſeems to be brought 
about much by the ſame Cauſes, as 
the mucilaginous Glands in the 
Joints are render'd ſtiff and gritty in 
the Gout, The Cure depends on 
Evacuation, and a plentiful uſe of 
Volatiles and Diluters. 

Rhodon, from podop, Roſa, a Roſe. 
Some Compoſitions wherein this is 
the chief Ingredient, have their 
names from hence; as Diarrhodon, 
ec. Hence alſo, 

Rhodoſacc harum, from the former, 
and Saccharum, Sugar, is Sugar ot 
Roſes. | 

Rhomboides, is a Muſcle thus cal- 
led from its Figuce, which lies un- 
der the Cucullaris, and ariſeth from 
the two inferior Spines of the Neck, 
and four ſuperior of the Back; and 
is inſerted fleſhy into the whole Ba. 
ſis. of the Scapula, which it draws 
backwards, 2348 

| Rhombus 


R 1 

Rhombus, is a quadrilateral Figure, 
having two acute and two obtuſe 
Angles. . 

Rhithm, from pulluiCe, ad nu- 
meros aptos refero, to bring to a 
Calculation, or to compute : is uſed 
to expreſs a certain number of Pul- 
ſes in any given time. 

Ribs, See Coſte. 

Rigation, the ſame as Irrigation, 
the ſprinkling or moiſtning any 
thing or part. | 

Right Line, is the neareſt Diſtance 
between any two Points. 


Rigidity, is ſaid of the Solids of 


the Body, when being Riff or /unplia- 
ble they cannotreadily perform their 
reſpectiye Offices. This is to be 
remedied hy Fomentations, Bathing, 
c. But a Fibre is then ſaid to be 
rigid, when its Parts are ſo ſtrongly 
cohered together, as not to yield 
to that action of the Fluids, which 
ought to overeome their Reſiſtance, 
in order to the preſeryation of 
Health. % 

Rigor, is a convulſive Shuddering 
from Cold, or an Ague: fit. 


Rima, is any Fiſſure or Chink; And 


hence it is apply'd to ſeveral parts of 
the Body that have any reſemblance 
thereunto in ſhape ; as the Rima 
Pudendi, or Fiſſura Magna, is the 
Vulva; and Rima Laryngis, is the 
Aperture of the Larynx, exc, 

Rimula, a little Chink or FPiſſure; 
is only a Diminutive of the forego- 
ing, and apply'd to leſſer Parts of 
the ſame Make; as that ſmall Aper- 
ture between the Cartilagines Aryte- 
noides, commonly called the Glot- 
tis, 

Ripeners, or Drawers; are ſuch 
Medicines externally apply'd, as do 
by their Activity and Warmth pene- 
trate the Pores, and mix with and 


rarify any obſtructed Matter, ſo that fir 


it may be render'd_ fit for diſcharge 
upon laying open the Part by Cau- 
Rick or Inciſion, 


* 
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Riwand, and Ri tæ ini, are 
Arabick Words for Nhubarb, and 


which Rolfinkius, and ſome Latin 
Writers, {till retain, ___ + 
Rob, is an antient Term for in- 
{6 8 Juices, but is now laid a- 
e. 3 
Roborantia, from Robur, Strength, 
are ſuch Medicines as ſtrengthen ts 
Parts, and give new Vigour to the 
Conſtitution, See Strengthners. 
Rocke, is applied to the Rock 
Alum ; the Term in French ſignify- 
ing Rock, — 
Roriferous Ducts, Dew. dropping 
Pipes: the Thoracick Duct is thus 
by ſome called, from its ſlow man- 
ner of conveying, and as it were 
inſtilling the Chyle into the com- 
mon Stream of the Blood: The 
Lymphaticks alſo and any other 
ſlowly ſmall 
Quantities of Fluid, are thus called 
by Bilſius, Bartholine, and ſome 
others. | 
Roſacea, or Roſata, is a Name gi- 


ven to many Com s, where 
Roſes are the principal Ingredients ; 


Roſalia, is a Diſtemper taken no- 
tice of by Martian in his Notes upon 
Hippocrates, very common to Chil. 
dren, not much unlike the Meaſles; 
and wherein broke out ſmall red 
NN of the bigneſs of Millet- 
Seed: probably the ſame as our Fe-. 
bris Miliaris, unleſs in the Colour 
at the Eruption; N 
Roſeole, is by ſome Authors uſed 
much for the ſame thing; and 
M. A. Severinus hath particularl 
wrote a large Treatiſe de Roſeolis 
Saltantibus ; and aſſigned therein 
Reaſons for his giving thereunto the 
Epithet of Saltantes. £ 
Roſtriformis Proceſſus, from Ro» 
um, a Beak, and Forma, Shape, 


is the ſame as 1 which 
Dd 3 


ſee, 


| Roſtrum, 


| 8 A 
Noſtrum, is uſed to expreſs. the 


f/ - 


quor into its Receiver, in the com- 
mon Alembicks ; alſo for a erooked 
Sciſſars which the Surgeons in ſome 
. Caſes make uſe of for the Dilata- 
- -tionof Wounds. 
«Rotator, a Roller, See Trochan- 


8 a little Wheel or Pully, 
- the ſame as Patella; which ſee. 
Rotula, is alſo uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as Tabella, or Lozenge. 
Rotundus, is one of. the Muſcles 
of the Radius, thus called from its 
round Shape. It ariſes fleſhy from 
the internal Extuberance of the Hu- 
- merus, and goes obliquely to bein- 
ſerted into the middle and external 
Parts of the Radius; with others 
helping to turn the Palm upwards, 
 Ruttation, and 
Reuctus, is a Belching that ariſes 
from Wind and Indigeſtion; and 
rather to be cured with proper Sto- 
machicks than Carminatiyes and hot 
Liquors. | 
- Ruminant, Cud-chewers, is a 
general Name for all thoſe Animals 
that chew the Cud. 
Ruptile, is uſed by Fallatius for 


(406) 


any thing eaſy to be broke; ad 
Pipe which coftveys the diſtilling Li- 
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he aſſigns the Cauſe of Ruptibility, 
as he calls it, to a multitude of 
Pores wanting due moiſture in 
them. * 
Ruſma, an Ingredient of a Com- 
poſition uſed to take off Hair, with» 
out the trouble of ſhaving. For be» 
ing mixed up into a thin Paſte with 
an equal quantity of Quick- lime, 
and a ſufficient proportion of Wa- 
ter, and rubbed over any hairy 
of the Body, it will in the ſpace of 
a minute or too, ſo looſen the Hair 
by the Roots, that it may be gently 
ſtroked off with the Hand, This 
method of taking, off Hair is much 
practiſed among the Turks, the Ha- 
lians, and the French, The Ruſma 
Tartarorum is ſaid to be a Prepara- 
tion of Honey, boil'd to a high 
Conſiſtence, and applied in the 
manner of a Plaiſter; but the ge- 
nuine Ruſina is a Species of Earth 
found in Turkey, and otherwiſe 
call'd by the Name of Suſma. 
There is mention made of it in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for the 
Month of December in the Lear 
1666. N 
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FG, A, C\Ecundum Artem, accord- 

a ing to Art, is a Term fre- 
: cragel uſed in Preſcription ; and 
then properly when the making up 
of the Recipe in Perfection, requires 
ſome uncommon Care or Dexte- 


rity 


Matter which often waſhes away by 
the Kidneys, and ſettles in the 


8. 


Sabulaus, is that gritty or ſandy 


Saccharum, Suga The native 
Salt of the Sugar- Cane, obtain'd by 
the Expreſſion and Evaporation ofits 
Juice. 'Tis an admirable Medicine 
of a very detergent Nature. Many 
Accufations have been brought as 


gainſt it by ſuch Perſons as were 


never at the Pains” to analyze or 
thoroughly conſider ius Nature, 
Such Men haye no right to be heard, 
But whoever will take the Trouble 

3s 4 may 


4 


may be ſatisfied that it is a very no- 
ble Salt of very extraordinary Vir- 
tues, tho it certainly contains a la- 
tent Corrofive, ' 'Tis . wonderfully 
well diſpoſed to unite with various 
Subſtances, ſo as to preſerve them 
in great Perfection. The Confec- 
tioner's Art, and a very conſidera- 
ble part of Pharmacy will witneſs 
to this Truth, The Nature Pro- 
perties, Virtues and Uſes of Sugar 
wou'd require a Volume to dothem 
Juſtice. .. This Term is alſo by our 
Chymiſts applied to many Prepa- 
rations having ſome Reſemblance 
thereuntoz as the Saccharum Sa- 
turni, and the like, And 

Saccharine, is frequently aſcribed 
to things having the Taſte, or any 
other of the chief Qualities of Su- 
gar 3 as Bonetus gives an inſtance, 
Med. Sept, Lib. 2. Seft, 3. Cap. 1. 
of a Perſon whoſe Spittle was ſweet, 
for which reaſon he calls it Saccha- 
rina Saliva. 

Saccus, and 

Sacculus, is ſtrictly a Bag, whence 
from their reſemblance many parts 
of the Body are thus called; as 

Sacculus Chyliferus, the ſame as 
Receptaculum Chyli ; and | 

Sacculus Cordis, the Pericardium, 
KS. | 

Sacculi Medicinales, are Bags of 
Ingredients to be ſuſpended in Li- 
quors in making Diet- Drinks. 

Sacer : Some give this name to 
part of the Tranſverſalis Dorſi; 
which ſe. | 

Sacer Inis, the Holy Fire; ſome 
have fancy'd to give this name to a 


Herpes Exedens, (which ſeg) but it 


does not appear from what reaſon : 
As alſo is, N | 
Sacer Morbus, given to the Epi 
lepſy, upon the Apprehenſions of 
ſomewhat ſupernatural being con- 
cerned in its Production, or Cure. 
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Sacrolumbus, is a Muſcle that 
ariſeth fleſhy from the ſuperior . 5 
of the Os Sacrum, poſterior part c 
the 11;um, and from all the Spines 
and tranſyerſe Proceſſes of the Yers: 
tebre of the Loins. It gives a. 
ſmall Tendon to the poſterior part 
of each Rib near its Root, where 
a ſmall Bundle of fleſhy Fibres a2 
riſes and unites with j 50 aſcending 
Tendon to the third, fourth, fiſth, 
and ſixth Vertebra of the Neck. 
This with the Serratus Poſticus Inſe- 
rior, and Triangularis, help to con- 
tract the Ribs in Exſpiration, ut 
they are of ſmall force, and ſeem 
only to accelerate the Motion of - 
the, Ribs, which fall down chiefly 
by their own Gravity, and the e- 
laſticity of the Ligaments by which 
they are tied to the Fs: 

Sacrum Os. See Vertebra, 4 * 

Saga, one who deals in Preſtig . 
or Inchantments z which Practice 
ſome of the chymical Enthuſiaſts 
very much gave into. 

Sagittalis Sutura, See Suture. 

Sal, Salt. See Principles. | 

Salacious, is Luſtful, or addicted 
to Venery. 82 | 

Salitura, is a Pickle made with 
Salt; the ſame as Muria or Brine, / 

Saliva, is often. uſed for uu, 
every thing which is ſpit up; but it 
more ſtrictly ſignifies that Juice 
which is ſeparated by the Glands, 
called Salival, See Mouth : whence, 

Salivation, is a Method of Cure 
much practiſed of late in venereal, 
ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate Ca- 
ſes, by promoting a ſecretion of 
Spittle: The manner how  Mer- 
cury effects this, may be. under- 
ſtood by what has been explained 
under that Word. To which itgnay 3 
be here added, that the ſafeſt way” 
of railing a Salivation, is by the ule 
of internal Medicines, ſince what» 
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will be 
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= Toever Miſchiefs can be apprehend» 


ed from theſe, may in a greater de- 
gree follow the external uſe of Mer- 
©, cury; not only becaufe, as has 
been already hinted, the mineral 


+... Globules being intimately combin'd 
with Salts in the ſeveral Preparations 


G go inwardly, will, by the irrita- 
ton of theſe, be eaſily and fully 
thrown out at the Organs of Secre- 
tion, till the Blood is quite diſcharg'd 
Of its Load; whereas in all the Daub- 
* Ings with Mercurial Ointments, we 
can never be certain that none of 
theHeayy Particles are left lodg'd 
in the Interſtices of the Fibres or 


Cells of the Bones: but alſo in as 


much as by computing the Propgr- 
tion of Mercury, in all the Doſes 
neceſſary to promote a Spitting, 


more to be blam'd than the 
inward. | 
And indeed as the earlieſt uſe of 
Mercury was in Unguents and Ems 
plaiſters; ſo moſt of the Prejudices 
and Outcries about it are owing to 
Effects produced this way. For the 
firſt Attempts of the Cure of Vene- 
real Maladies by this Remedy, were 
learn'd from the Arabians; who 
having recommendedMercurialOint- 
ments in the Lepra and Scabies, 
gave a handle to the Hralian Phyſi- 
cians to try their Efficacy, in re- 
moving the Foulneſs of the Skin 
from a new and terrible Contagion : 
neither were they ſparing of their 
Liniments, which they continued to 
rub in twelve or fifteen, nay, ſome- 
times for above thirty Days toge- 


and the weight of the ſame Mineral ther; ſo that it is no wonder if they ſatc 
©» *ſually apply'd, when this is done often met with very untoward Symp- der 
” by Unction, it will appear, that the toms from ſo ſevere a Treatment; |. 


quantity in the latter Caſe vaſtly ex- 
ceeds that in the former ; and con- 
ſequently, that the Inconveniencies 
to be fear'd willbe in the ſame pro- 
portion, Therefore this external 
Management of Mercury is only to 
be allow'd of, where either the Caſe 
will bear the Violence of ſuch a 
Method, or outward Ulcersand Tu- 


mours require a particular Cure by 


Liniments, c. 
| Nor is it improper to remark, 
that we do hereby ſee how this uſe 
of this Mineral comes to produce 
that Effect ſo often complain'd of 
(tho not always with reaſon) of 
making the Bones foul or carious, 
For if the Lamina or Fibres of theſe 
are already ſo much broken and 
ſpoil'd by a Diſeaſe, as that the 
Greulation of the Fluids thro' them 


cannot be maintain'd, they muſt 


- neceſſarily be corrupted more by 

the Weight of the Mercurial Glo- 
bules: tho here+a)ſo it is plain, that 
fte outward Ole of this Remedy 


a: 


Wo 


and if (as ſome of them do affirm) 
they now and then found Mercury in 
the rotten Bones of their Patients 
who had, it may be, ſuffer'd too 
much, both from their Diſeaſe and 
their Phyſicians. Hence, 
Salivantia, are Medicines which 
mote Spitting. 
e and | 
Salſugo, are any Salt-Pickles, or 
Brines, . | | 
Salvatella, is a Vein which ter- 
minates in the little Finger, | 
Salubris, and | ah 
Salutaris, both from Salus, Health, 
expreſs any thing in Health, or con- 
ducive thereunto ; and even ſuch 
Diſeaſes are by ſome called Salutary, 
as are curable, and leave the Conſti- 
tution better than before; as the 
Gout, exc, Way TC 
Salutatores, Saluters. There were 
a Set of Enthuſiaſts or Impoſters in 
Spain, of the Order of St: Kathe- 
rine, who pretended to the Cure of 
many Dilcaſes by ww” .or | | 
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in their ordinary ercourſes with 
them. 0 


Sambſuchinon, of e, is a 
Name which hath been given to an 
Oil, and an Ointment — Mar- 
joram was the chief Ingredient; 
from Sampſuchus, a ſynonymous 
Term for that Plant. 

Sanative, from Sanitas, Health, 
is any thing” conducing there- 
unto. 


Sancti Viti Chorea. See Chorea 


Sancti Viti. 

Sanctus, holy. This hath been 
applied to many things both ſimple 
and compound, as whimſical Per- 
ſons have conceited of their Virtues; 
as the Guaiacum is called Lignum 


Sanctum, and even our own Diſpen- 


ſatorys retain a purging Pouder un- 
der the Title of Pulvis Sanctus. 

Sandaraca, hath been uſed to ſig- 
nity many different things, as a 
waxy Subſtance falling with Spring- 
Dew, in which Bees are ſaid much 
to delight: It is alſo the Arabian 
Name Pr Gum-Juniper, or the Ver- 
nix; as likewiſe for a mineral Pro- 
duction not much unlike Axſenick, 
on which account that is ſometimes 
called Arſenicum rubrum. 

Sandyx, is Ceruſs burned till it 
reſembles the red Arſenick in Co- 
lour ; or is a red Earth, the fame 
probably as the red Orpiment. 

Sanguification, e Blood. 
This may be underſtood by conſi- 
dering what is explained under the 
Term Digeſtion: For as the Chyle 
is made out of ohr Aliments by the 
Contractions Attritions of the 
Stomach, ſo th&Chyle is made into 
ttrition of the Arte- 

See further under 
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breathing only, upon the Patient, * Sanguis, Mood ; which fee; © | * 


 manifeſius, eaſy to be ſeen, becauſe ' 


' Ulcers with new Fleſh, the ſame as 


9 


4. 


* 


Sanguiſuga, Blood - ſucker, a Name 
giyen by ſome to a Leech, from 
its Faculty of drawing Blood from 


Animals. 


Sanies, a thick and bloody Pp? e 
or Matter. „ 
Sanitas. See Hygieia. | 
Sapa, the Name of an old Form 

of Medicine like Rob, which is a 
Juice boiled up to ſome Conſiſ- 
tence ſtrictly that of Grapes, tho 
uſed alſo for others ordered after 
the ſame manner, 


Saphena, probably from caghs, 


* 


it lies very plain in ſight; is a Vein 
in the Leg. See Vein. 

Sapientie Dentes, thus called be- 
cauſe they appear not till Perſons 
are of years of Diſcretion, See 
Dentes. 152 

Sarcocele, from gage, Cero, Pleſn, 
and xjan, Tumor, a Swelling; is a 
fleſny Excreſcence of the Teſticles, 
which ſometimes grows ſo large as 
to ſtretch the Scrotum much beyond 
its natural ſize, Alſo | 

Sarcoma, is of the ſame ſignifi 
cation ; as is likewiſe | 

Sarcoſis. | 

Sarcoticks, from the ſame Deri- 
vation, are Medicines that fill up 


Incarnatives ; which ſee. Manx 
other Words are alſo compounded 
at pleaſure from the ſame" Founda- 
tion, not of any moment to inſert 
here. | 
Sartorius, called alſo Longus Ti- 
biz, is a Muſcle that ariſeth from 
the inferior Part of the; Spine of the 
Ilium, and e obliquely by the 
inſide of the Thigh, is inſerted ini 2 : 
the internal ſide of the Tibia, th 
or four Fingers breadth below ii 
upper Extremity. By this we throw*. 
one Leg croſs another. 1 


47 


* 


22 w Venery, whence this 
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Saturaptia, is ſometimes uſed in ſerted into all the tranſverſe Pro- 


" the ſame Senſe as Abſorbents ; 
which ſee. 

Saturnus. Chymiſts aſcribe this 
Name to Lead ; becauſe they will 
have that Metal to be under the In- 
fluence of the Planet Saturn. See 
Satyriaſis, and 

Satyriſmus, from , -, Ha. 
Syrus, a Satyr, a kind of Ape or 
Monkey, which is greatly addicted 
nifies a 


o 


laſtful Diſpoſition, | 
8:xifrage, quaſi Saxum frangere, 
to break the Stone, is applicable to 
any thing having this Property, but 
is a Term moſt commonly given to 
a Plant, from an Opinion of its 
Medicinal Virtues to this effect. 
Saxonicus, is an Epithet which 
dath been given to a compound 
Pouder, yet retained in ſome Diſ- 
penfatories, for its ſuppoſed Effica- 
ey in breaking the Stone, or expel- 
Ing it, 
Scabies, a Scab, is uſed ſome- 
times for the Itch, and ſuch-like 
cutaneous Eruptions. 
Scala, aScale or Ladder, is ap- 
2 to a Chirurgical Inſtrument, 
reſting and defending the Limbs 
in cafe of Fractures or Diſlocations ; 
of which Keultetus gives a Figure. 
Arm. Chir, Part I, Tab. 29. Fig. 3, 
and its Uſe, Tab. 49. Fig. 1. but 
figuratively ſome bave applied this 


_ * toa Man's Life, which they divide 


into different Ages, calling the 
whole The Scale of Life. Some al- 
ſo will have it, that the Sala Ja- 
cobi, Jacob's Ladder, denotes only 
ſuch a. Knowledge of the Air, and 
the Elements above us, as in a 
myſtical Senſe may be ſaid to aicend 


up into Heaven, 


8ralenum, is a Muſcle of the 
Neck that ariſeth from the firſt and 


ſecond Ribs, and aſcending, is in- 


K 
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A, 


ceſſes of the Neck except the firſt, 
This Muſcle ſeems to be three; but 
ſuch Diviſion is not of any real Uſe, 
It is perforated for the Paſlage of 
the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; 
becauſe the Neck is more qaſily 
moved than that part of the Ribs to 
which they are faſtened : therefore 
it is juſtly reckon'd amongſt the 
Benders of the Neck. 
Scapellatum, is by ſome Authors 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as the Greeks 
applied Phimoſis, PILOTS, for a De- 
nudation of the Glans of the Penis, 
when the Prepuce could not draw 
over it. 
Scaphoides, from S:apha_ axon, 
a Boat, and d-, forma, Shape, 
the ſame as Naviculare Os : which 
ſee. 6 . 
S-apulz, "Opennd Ta, or Sho 
der-blades, are two large and broad 
Bones, like the Triangle call'd Sca- 
lenum ; they are ſituated on each 
fide of the upper and back part of 
the Thorax. The Subſtance of the 
Scapula is thin, but ſolid and firm; 
its outſide is ſomewhat convex, and 
its inſide concave ; its upper edge is 
call'd Coſta ſuperior, and its lower 
Coſta inferior z its broad end is 
call'd its Baſis, which, with the two 
edges, make the upper and lower 
Angles. They have each three 
Proceſſes, of which the firſt runs all 
along the middle of their outſide, 
and is call'd their Spine. That end 
of the Spine, which receives the 
Extremity of the Clavicula, is call'd 
Hcromion, The ſecond Proceſs is a 
little lower than the Acromion; tis 
ſhort and ſharp like a Crow's Bill, 
therefore call'd -Coracoides ; theſe 
two Proceſſes are tied to one ano» 
ther by a ſtrong L nt which 
ſerves to keep The Head of the Hu- 
merus in the Cavity of the third 
Proceſs, which is called . 
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This Proceſs is = Enron of this 
Scapula, Which is 0 lite to irs 
baſs It has a 12 Sinus, tipt 


about its Brim with a Cartilage, 
which „ che ny of the Fu- 
merus. ſe of the Seapula is 
to pH 1.5 Ernremitiez 4 the 
Clavicula and Humerus, for thi 
ealier Motion of the Arm, and to 
give riſe to the Muſcles which move 
the Arm. 1 


Scapus, is a Term in Botany for 


the ftrait Stalk or Shaft of a Plant, 
ſtanding upright like a Pillar or Co- 
lumn. 

Scarf Stin. See l 

Scarification, is an Inciſion of the 
Skin with a Lancet, or ſuch-like 
Inſtrument; and is moſt practiſed 
in Cupping, which acts by Stimu- 
lation as well as by Eyacuation. 

Scarificatorium, is the Inſtrument 
to make Scarification withal, and is 
of late yery conyeniently ordered 
by a number of hoints ſet in a Plane, 
which are all ſtruck into the Part at 
once. 

Scarletina Febris, ane 
the ſame as Mple-Fever; which 
ſee, 

Sceletum, a Skeleton, This is 
the Bones of the Body preſerved 
together as much as bein their 
natural Situations ; thoſe in a 


human Body, are 


The Os Frontis 
Occipitts  _ 
Oſſa Parietalia 
Temporum 
Officula Audits 
Os Ethmoides. 
2 
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. 
Dnguis 
Na ſ. 
Pualati 
Pomer 0 
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Dentes Inciſivfn $ 
Canini 4 
Nolares 3 
Hyotdes 1 
61 
Vertebra C Cervicis 7 
Dorſs 12 
Lumborum i 5 
O ſſis Sacri ler 
Os Coccygi 
Pau onde : 
Claviculs 2 
Coſts 24 
Sernum 4 
Oſa Innominata > 
mv +* —— 
7 6 4 
The Humerus 2 
Ulna | * 2 
Radius 2 
Ofſa Carpi 16 
Metacarpt 8 
Digitorum 30 
— 
8. 60 
The Os Femoris 2 
Rotulæ 3 
Tibia 2 
Fibula "WW - 
Oſſa Tarſi 0 14 ; 
Meratarſi 10 
Digitorum 28 
60 
In all 245 
(COND 
Beſides the Oſſa 8:/amoidghywhich * 


be d to be found to che Numbay 
0 a 


, 7815 from oxia@, Crue, ag 4 
n, Tumultus, Up- 


2 


hoſe 1 in . 
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2 * generally attend ſcorbutick the-Lids turn out red, hard, and vic 
Habits : whence it is alſo frequently dry z and very difficult“ to cure, 
uſed for the Scurvy it ſelf, and ap- Whence, 1 | ſif 
plied to ſome Medicines contrived ' Selerotica Tunica, ſo called from thi 
againſt ſuch Diſorders. ee, induro, to Harden; is the 

Sceptick, is one who doubts the ſame. a Cornea. See Eye. Thus ha 
Truth of any thing, till thorowly alſo +» | m 
examined; tho ſome go ſo far un- Sclerotiets, are Medicines which © fe 
der this Pretence, as hardly to be rden and conſolidate the Parts 
convinced by any Evidences. Galen they are applied upon. te. 
makes mention in his Time of a Scobs, moſt properly ſignifies the W bl 

publick School or College of Phy- Pot-Aſhes, or the Scoria of any 1 
— who profeſſed themſelves Metal, but is by ſome more laxly 
Scepticks ; but Carteſius hath of late applied, as Scribonius Largus men- 11 
given much Encouragement to this tions a Scobs eborea, as does alſo 
Set, whom he hath taught to call Celſus give it to various things. ti 
every thing in queſtion till ce exami-— Scopus, oxo0s, Scope, is by ſome ci 
ned; and our Countryman Mr. Boyle uſed in the ſame Acceptation as In- © 
bath wrote a Book well known, un- tention or Indication; but others tl 
der the Title of the Sceptical Chy- have very critically diſtinguiſhed be- i 
miſt, where every thing is laid tween them, not of moment enougb 
down rather by way of Enquiry, to take notice of here. 7 
than as Matter well known and Scorbutica, are Medicines which 
ſettled. prevail againſt the a 
Scheſis, q bots, is a Diſpoſition Scorbutus, Scuryy4 a Diſeaſe that T 
of the Body accidentally contracted, ſome Writers make various Diſtinc- \ 
not yet ſo fully confirmed, but that tions about, tho not to any great ] 
it may eaſily again be altered; in purpoſe. It is a Qynſtitution where- c 
Diſtinction from 276, which is a in the Blood is unEally fluid, and 
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confirmed Habit. Hence alſo Sche- 


tica Febris is one that will ſoon give 


1 43 80 


is beſt remedied by Stimuli, Exer- 
ciſe, and ſuch means as aſſiſt in 


way to Remedies, contrary to the Sanguification. ; | 
Hettica, which is ſo confirmed in Scori&, arg the Recrements of | 


mme Habitas not to be removed but 
by long Time, and great Difficulty. 

Scholium, is a Remark made at 
- » pleaſure, and as it were by the by; 
on ay Propolition, before advanced 


Metals, i. e. Droſs. | | 
Screation, is by ſome taken for 

hawking up ſomewhat to ſpit out, 

and others for the Matter it ſelf ſo 

raiſed. 


and treated of. Serobiculus Cordis, the ſame as 
- + Bdlatica. See Gout. Anticardium ; which ſee, 
_*" Serrrhusg PR  Wrophula, the ſame as Struma, 


Stirrhoma, and 

cirrhoſis, from oxippow, induro, 
to harden ; is an Indaration of the 
Glands from gritty obſtructec Mat- Scrozocele, from Scrotum, the Cod, 


ter, as it happens frequently to the and xyay, Tumor, a Swelling 3 is 2 
Liver in a Jaundice, and the like. Rupture of the | 


4 is a Lippitudo dura, herein the of, proper to Men. OR 
. 5 : : ** 8 * 
| . of ; 
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the King's Evil; is a preternatural 
Obſtruction and Eroſion of the 
Glands, 


"© 
ens, 
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Scrotum Cordis, the ſame ae Segregation; is a total i 
d ricardium. ; = of ſolid Parts from their Conta& 
I Scrupll, a Medicinal Weight con- with one another, as in ſome frac- 
ſiſting of 20 Grains, and xakitig tured Bones, or the like. 
n the third of a Dram. Sula Equina, and ie. 
e Scutum, Ane an Helmet, Sella Sphenoides, and 
is MW hath by Anatomi heb to Sella Turcica, are various Names 
many Parts of the Body having re- for the ſame thing. See Brain. | 
ch ſemblance thereunto in Figure; as,” Semeiotſun, is that Part of Phy- 
ts Scutiforme Os, the ſame as Pa- ſick which treats of the Signs of 
tella; thus called from its reſem- Health and Sickneſs, er 
6 blance to a Shield in Shape, as this Semen, Seed, For ſo far as this 


ferm imports. + Hence alſo, is concern'd-in Botany, ſee Vegeta» 

ly Scutiformis Cartilago, is the Car- ble, And beſides what hath been (ai 

n. tilago Enſiſormis; which ſee. under Animalcule, Conception, Gene. | 
lo Seceſſion, the going off by Secre- ration, and Fœrus, (which ſee) for ® 


tion, as the Excrements are parti- the Secrgtion of this Fluid, it may 
ne cularly ſaid to be formed by the Se- be conſider'd, that the Blood is 
n- ceſſion of thoſe Parts, whereof carry'd to the Teſticles by the Sper- 
rs WY they conſiſt, from the animal Fly- matick Arteries, - which, contrarỹ 


I 


e- ids, thro' their proper Outlets. to the conſtant Method of Nas 7 4 

h Secretion, See Animal S:cre- ture in framing the other Arteries © | 
tion. . are ſmalleſt where they ſpring from 4 

ch Section, is properly the cutting the Trunk of the great Artery, ank 
any thing * . and the Man- immediately dilate to a conſiderable 


at ner or Poſitien in which it is done Bigneſs : Which evidently ſhewsg 
c- with reſpe@*to the Figure of any that there could be-no other Deſign 
at Part, making it ſaifſ® to be perpen- in it but to retard the Velocity of 
” dicular, * Aanſverſe, or the the Blood. We cannot ſuppoſe that 
ad like. - the only Intention was, that a ſmall 
er- Secundary Fever, is that which Quantity of Blood might go to th 
in ariſes aſter a Criſis, ot e Teſticles; becauſe then there hack 
of ſome morbid Matter, as after the been no occaſion for giving this 
Declenſion of the Salt Pos, or Artery a different Kigure ſrom all "8 
Meaſles; and ſuch” a Fever is fre- others; that narrow Orifice would * 
quently dangerous, 8 have been ſufficient of it ſelf for 
Secundine, or After-Birth, is all that purpoſe, which the Widenesg 
that is brought from the Urerus after of theArtery immediately afterwards.” 
Delivery, as the Chorion, Ammion, does neither hinder nor further. The” 
&c. See Futus. * . Orifices of the ſpermatickifneties 


* 


Secundum Naturam, xard yow, are ſo ſmall, that they c be 
according or agreeable to Nature, in meaſured, as may the Dimenſions.” = 
oppoſition to preternatural, or out of the otfler nteries; and yer der h ö 
of the common Courſe of Agency are bardly gone from the Ari be- 
in Nature. + 1, fore they dilate as big, if goc big: 1 
d, Segment, is a Figure contained gery than one of th l 8 
2 between a Chord and an Arch of Which is 434.2. Now, we tu 3 

the ſame Circle, or ſo much of the poſe their Orifices to be each 170 
Circle as is cut off by that Chord, "then the Blood will move 25 mes 
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flower where the Artery dilates than 
it does at its Orifice. Again, we 
conſtantly find that 3 the — = 
the are ſupply'd with Blo 
by mein xe the neareſt” 
Trunks. If this Method had been 
obſerv'd in ſending the Blood to the 
Teſticles, they had receiv'd their Ar- 
* teries from the Iliacks; and they had 
ran but a little way before they had 
come to the end of their Journey. 

But inſtead of this, two ſmall Ar- 

teries are made to ariſe from the 

Aorta, a little below the Emulgents, 

and to march above a Foot before 

they come to the Teſticles. Now 
if we conſider, that the Velocity of 
the Blood in the ſpermatick Artery, 
is 25 times ſlower than it is at its 

Orifice, that is, in the Aorta; and 
that the Velocity of Blood in the 

Iliacks, can be but very little leſs 

. than it is in the Horta, where the 

. © Spermaticks ariſe; the Blood muſt 

move 25 times ſlower to the Teſ(- 

ticles, than if it had gone after the 

ordinary manner from the Iliacks. 

And becauſe the Space it runs thus 

” flowlyis atleaſt 6 times longer than . 

ff it had gone from the lliacks; 

therefore it muſt bE150 times longer 

in going to the Teſticles, than if 

it had gone according to the com- 

mon Courſe of Nature. So that the 

© Inteſtine Motion of the Blood is not 

only allay'd, but ſufficient time is 

_ afterwards allow'd the Particles, 

+ which are to compoſe the Seed, to 

Attract and coaleſce before they ar- 
rive at the Teſticles. 

a 8 ar Valves, thus called 
from their reſemblance in ſhape to 
a half Moon. See Hears, 
©  Semimares, half Males, ſo Rolfin- 
tis, and ſome others call thoſe 

who haye been caſtrated, as Eu- 
nuchs, Geldings, Sc. 


5 


Sa mimembranoſus, half membra- 


nous, is a Muſcle that ariſech tendi. 
nous from the Protuberance of the 


. 
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Te „immediately below the Se. 
minervoſus, and is inſerted by a 
largeyTendon into the upper and 
back part of the Tibia. This is one 
of the four Muſcles that bend the 
Leg. * 
Femimpetalla, half Metals, ſuch as 
the Marca ſites, Stibium, Biſmuth, 
and the like. | | 

. Seminalis Capſula, or Seed-Bag, 
is the Husks that contains the Seed 
of any Plant. * 

Semination, is called by Blaſius 
the Immiſſion of the Male · Seed in- 
to the Womb in Coition. 

Seminervoſus, half nervous, is a 
Muſcle that ariſes from the Protube. 
rance of the 1/chium, and is inſerted 
by a roundTendon into the internal 
Part of the Epyphyſis of the Tibia, 
and helps to bend the Leg, 

Semiſ} » is an Inſtrument 
deſcribed by Hildanus for dilating 
the Neck of the Womb. 

Semiſpinatus. See Tranſver ſalis 
Dorſs. * *, * ) 

Semitertian. Altho many have 
wrote concerniig this, 3 


Sennertus, Homag Willis, and 5 
vius; and to ps We — 
a whole Treatiſe about it, yet it is 
difficult to collect from them all 
what they mean by it; tho it ſeems 
to be tak a common Tertian, 
joined with more than ordinary 
Symptoms of Malignancy, and ra- 
ther remitting than intermitting, 
there being no Interyals quite free 
from the Fever. 

Senſation. All Senſation is per- 
formed by the immediate Action of 
the finer and more fluid Parts of 
Bodies upon the Organs of Senſe; 
the Impulſe communicated by theſe 
ſubtile Parts of Bodies, upon the 
Organs fitly diſpoſed, is thro" them 
tranſmitted to the Nerves, appro- 
priated and contrived for ſuch a 
Senſe; and thro' them to the Brain. 
Thus in Viſion, the Light 3 

om 
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from the Surfaces of Bodies is tranſ- 


mitted thro' the Humours of the 
Eye, and congregated upon the Re- 
tina, in the ſame manner it was r 
flected from the Body; aud thereby 
an Impulſe modify d after a certain 
manner, ſtrikes £ Filatnents of. the 
Optick Nerves, which convey this 
Impulſe to the Brain. In Hearing, 
the Sound, after divers Modifica- 


tions in its Paſſage thro' the Meatus 


Auditorius, ſtrikes on the Tympa- 


num, which moving the Bones of 


the Barrel, and they the encloſed. 


Air of the Labyrinth, the auditory 


Nerves there are moved after the ſembl 


ſame manner they would have been 
had the common Air acted upon 
them, with the advantage of a better 
qualify'd and gentler Impulſe than 
they could have had otherwiſe. 
Smelling, Taſting, and Touching, 
the Effluvia ag Wore ſubtile Parts 
of Bodies a ediately upon the 


Nerves 8g ant com- 
municate M Amon tee Brain : 
So that in ſome matnanallgenſation 
is nothing but eee ſeveral 


ways Jive 


coticłs. * 


$-1/orium 4 the common. Sec 
in Man is ſu . 1 
of the Brain bh alltheWoints or 
Extremities of the | eet and 
unite, - that is, in the "Medulla Cere- 
bri, | 

Septenarius, and Septennium, con- 
taining the Space of ſeven Years : 
Some of the Antientsreckon'd every 
Conſtitution underwent ſome re- 
markable Change in every ſuch Re- 
volution, whence the ſeventh Year 
was called Critical, or the Climatte- 
rick Tear z; but ſuch Obſervations 
are now much out of uſe. 

Septick, cmrrunds, is a Medicine 
that is very ſtyptick, or corroſive. 

Sebtum Auris. See Far. 

Septum Cordis. See Heart. 


In 


Septum Narium. See Naſur. 


ragm. All which Parts are thus 
called from their making à Parution 


Ie a croſs Wall, which the Word 
imports. 85 
Serena Gutta, the ſame as Am. 
roſis, which (te. | 


es) ©, SWF JF 


See Dia .. 


Serous, from Serum, Whey, 2 


uſed to ſignify the watry Part of 
the Blood, which ſee. 


Serpigo, a tetterous Eruption, like | 


the Herpes, or Impetigo. 


Serratus : Several Muſcles are 


called by this Name from their re- 

in Shape to a Saw. As, 
Serratus Anticus Minor, ariſeth 

thin and fleſhy, from the ſeco 


third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior--_ 


Ribs; and aſcending obliquely, '* 
is inſerted fleſhy 
Coracoides of the Scapala, which it 
draws forward. It alſo helps in Re- 
ſpiration. | ths; » 

Serratus Anticus Major which 


comes from the whole Baſis of the 


Scapula, and is inſerted into the ſe- 
ven true Ribs, and firſt of the falſe 
Ribs, by ſo many diſtin& Portions 


. repreſenting the Teeth-of a Saw. 


Serratus Poſticus Superior, ariſeth 


by a broad and thin Tendon' from = | 


the two inferior Spines of the Yer» 


into the Proceſſus 


4 


rebre of the Neck, and the three 


ſuperiox of the Back; and growin 

fleſhy, is inſerted into the ſecond: 
third, and fourth Ribs by ſe many 
diſtint Indentations. 


Theſe two" 


help to draw the Ribs upwards, and 


bring them to right Angles with the 
Vertebræ; and conſequently 
the Cavity 
ſhorter. | 
Serratus Poſticus Inferior, ariſes 
with a broad and thin Tendon 
from the three inferior Spines of 
the Yertebre of the Back, and from 
the two ſuperior of the Loins; its 
Fibres aſcending obliquely, grow 
__ - fletby 


\ 


make 
the Thorax wider aud 


* 
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” fleſhy, and are inſerted by four In- 
dentations into the four laſt Ribs. 
FVe-eroſity. See Serous. » 
Seſamoidaa Oſſa. See Digitus. 
Seſquialtera, is a name given to 
chat kind of Fever by Helmont, which 
others call a Semitertian, or a He- 
mitritaos. . 
Sraͤſſilis, is a Name given to any 
low, flat Tumours, or the Eruptions 
f in the Small- Pox, when they riſe not 
well, and are indented at the Top. 
% Setaceum, a Seton, is when the 
Skin is taken up with a Needle, and 
the Wound kept open by a Skein 
of Silk, that FUMOUrs apy vent 
themſelves ; for the ſamè purpoſes as 
Iſſues, tho generally wich more Ef- 
*Hicacy, Farriers call this Operation 
in Cattle, Rowelling. 
Sickneſs Falling. See Epilepſy. 
Sideration, is either ſuch a ſud- 
. den Mortification, as the common 
People call a Blaſt; or is a ſudden 
| Deprayation of Senſe, as in an Apo- 
„ plexy. 
| - Stef, the Name of an antient 
. Form of Medicine, amongſt the A- 
ralians, but now out of uſe. 
Sigmoides, or Sigmoidales, are. 
Valyes thus called from the Greek 
Sigma, and O. Forma, Shape; 
becauſe of their reſemblance there- 
unto in Figure. See Heart. 
Sign. See Diagnoſtick. 
Siliqua, in Botany, is the Seed- 


N * 


0 


as are of the leguminous kind. 
- Silver. See Luna. 


lied us have their conſtituent Parti- 
cles of the ſame kind, as to their 
ſenſible Qualities. 

Similar Parts, are thoſe of the 
ſame Texture, and manner of For- 

Simple, expreſſes any thing of the 

fame kind, and not compounded of 


2 


SE * ({ #160), 


Veſſel, Husk, or Pod, of ſuch Plants 


Similar Bodies; ſuch are thus cal- | 


greeing in Nature. | 

Simple Quantities, areſuch as have 
but one Sign, as 2 a, and — 26 
whereas a + b, and + 4 ——c+b, 


are compound Quantities. Theſe 
are uſed only in algebraical Calcu- 
lations, ©, * 


Sinapiſin, is a Cataplaſm made 
chiefly of Muſtard, to apply out- 


wardly to any particular Part. 


Sinciput, is the Fore- part of the 
Head. See Cranium. 

Sine, is a right Line, drawn from 
one end of an Arch perpendicularly 
upon the Diameter drawn from the 
other end of that Arch; or, it is 
half the Chord of twice the Arch. , 

Singultus, the Hiccup, is a con- 
vulſive Motion of the Stomachꝭ and 
Parts adjacent, particularly th Dia- 


phragm..s _ HP 
Sinus, ſignifi u Cavity, and 
Anatomiſts varie apply it to 
nds Parts of a Main Body; as 
e Fn - A | 
- Sings een and 4 
Sinn L See Dura 
Mater, 6 | 2 | Us | «i 41 
me e "Ars: Wle Cavities 


of ahe Bones which® receive the 
wy 8 Bones, and ſo of 


; 


many he Parts. 
Sid hose Syringe. 
Sitis, 1 See Hunger. 


Skin, See Cutis. 

Skull. See Cranium. 

Seed. See Narcotick. 

Smelling. See Senſation. 

Saow. Of this it hath been ob- 
ſerv'd, that many Parts are of 4 
regular Figure, for the moſt part be- 
ing as it were ſo many little Rowels, 
or Stars of ſix Points, being perfect 
and tranſparent Ice; upon each of 
which Points are ſet other collateral 
Points, at the ſame Angles as the 
main Points themſelves: anon. 

| | _ LC 


. SN 
different or of many forts, tho as 
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| lar, which are _ 
e and Fragments of t 

Others alſo. by various Winds ſeem 
to have been thaw'd, and froze a- 


e gain into irregular. Cluſters. So 
„ that it ſcems as if the whole Bo- 

dy of Snow is an infinite Maſs of 
e W Icicles irregularly figured : that is, a 
t- W Cloud of Vapours being Ln 

into Drops, the ſaid Drops forthwith 
ie deſcend; upon which deſcent, meet - 

ing with a freezing Air as they paſs 
m thro a colder Region, each Drop 
ly MW is immediately froze into an Icicle, 
ze ſhooting it fac forth into ſeveral 


Points : But off continuing their 

, Deſcent, and meeting with ſome 
n- W intermitting Gales of warmer Air, 
or in their continual Waftage to 
touching up6n each other, 


a and = 
BY foe fre a liftlefthaw'd, blunted, 


ad and in Ze Cluſte?F, 
to or entangled {rags down in 
as Wl | what we call Fake IRLLi 

of Snow{alths its frm TI 

ing to the Fei lage in 

comparilan40 e contain'd 


Sol, the Sus.“ 0 | 

this Term for G eee they 
will have that Metal tO'be under the 
Sun's Influence in a particular man- 
ner : But what ſhould have been 
the principal Inducements of tortu- 
ring this Metal with ſo much Vio- 


b- WW lence, to obtain from it ſome me- 
4 MW dicinal Virtues, is not eaſily to be 
ve- ¶ gueſs d; unleſs it was to keep up the 
ls, Authority of an ill-deſerv'd Regard, 
et W anda Jealouſy that they could not 
of W be well in the common Opinion for 
ral W Phyſicians, who could not do extra- 
the ordinary things in their Profeſſion, 
of with a Metal which had ſuch a pro- 
ele 


digious Influence almoſt on every 


* n 18 
| +. C97) 7 MF 
theſe there are divers other irregu- other account. Many indeed there 
broken Points have been, who have honeſtly op- 
e regular ones. poſed this Artifice, but the contrary 


knowledge, that Gold in Subſtance, 


y be © zanus is one of the ſmarteſt Plea- 4 


. 


an Pp py 
. - Wk 
7 - 
ut 
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fides have a long time prevail'd, ane 
to ſuch a degree, that this Metal 
it ſelf has not only been transform - 
ed into all the Shapes imaginable +? 
for medicinal Purpoſes, but even 
its Name has been transfer'd to do 
honour to, and enhance the Price 
of many other worthleſs Preparati-. 
ons that bore but any Reſemblance; . 
to its ſenſible Qualities, Hence 
many Tinctures of a yellow Colour; 
are preſently the Golden Tincture of 
ſomething or other. Moſt indeed ac- 


or reduced into the ſmalleſt Parti- 

cles by the Hammer, as in the Leaf- 
Gold, is not digeſtible in the Sto- 
mach, ſo as to be tranſmitted into 
the Blood, and to be there of a 
efficacy. But there are nevertheleſs 
many who are confident of its doing 
extraordinary Matters, if reduced in- 
to a Pouder, by Amalgamation with * 
Mercury, and by evaporating tbe 
Mercury afterwards. Zacutus Lu- 


ders on this fide the Controverſy, 
againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandula, and 
Platerus; who beſides many In- 
ſtances of its Efficacy, urges the, Þ 
Authority of Avicen, Serapion, G. 
ber, and many of the Arabian Phy “ 
ſicians, with thoſe of other Coun- 
tries, and of later date. Quercetan, =» 
Schroder, Zwelfer, and Etmuller, 
with many other more modern prae- 
tical Phyſicians, fell into the ſame 
Opinion. But which fide ſoever is 
in the right, the preſent PraQtice _ 
rejects all Pretenſions ta Medicine 
therefrom; thõ moſt of the other 
Metals are in high eſteeni. Ret 
| Solews, a Muſcle of the Foot, the 
ſame as Plantaris, which le. 
Solids. The whole quantity of 


ſolid Matter in the Body is poſſibly 
lid Maner in the Body is poly 


= 


* 5 v 4 


no more than the meer Matter 
the Nerves, fill'd, ſwell'd up, an 


appears from the Obſervations of 


the Solids are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from Fluids, 
Solidity. See Coheſion. 
Solution, See Diſſolution. 
Solution of Continuity, is a Term 
uſed by Surgeons for every Diviſion 
of the Parts made by Wounds or 
any other Cauſes, 

Solutive, the ſame as Laxative ; 

which ſee. 

Setuniſerous, from Sm nus, Sleep, 

— and fero, to bring; the ſame as 
Narcoticks, Opiates, exc. which ſee. 
Hence alſo, 

Smnolency. is any Propenſity to 
Sleep, or a Drowſineſs. 

Sophifts, oo, originally and 
ſtrictly ſignified thoſe who abound- 
ed in Knowledge and Wiſdom ; but 
in length of Time many falſe Pre- 
tenders to thoſe Qualities debaſod 
te Term into Diſgrace, making it 

tand for a Cheat, or Juggler : 
whence, | 


adulterating iny roy with what is 
not ſo good, for the ſake of unlaw. 


ot, the ſame Conjecture. 


. diſtended by the nitritious Juices, as”? 


*Afalpight 1 and the laſt Diviſions of 


- Sophiſlication, is counterfeiting or 


Soporiferous, that which occaſions 
Sleep, from Sopor, Sleep, and fero, 
to bring, 

- Sory, is a mineral Production 


not unlike the Chalcitis, which ſee. 


Sound, This hath employ'd the 
Enquiries of many great Men to 
explicate. The greateſt of whom, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, ſaith, That it a- 
riſes from a Propagation of the 
Pulſe of the Air, and that this con- 
ſiſteth not in the Motion of an Z- 
ther, or finer Air, but in the Agita- 
tion of the whole common Air : be- 
cauſe, by Experiment, he found 
that the Progreſs of Sound depended 
on the Denſity of the whole Air, 
With, this agrees Monſieur Carre, 
of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, who ſhews, That 
Sound, when conſider'd with re- 
lation to Body conſiſts only in 
the Motion gie Air, but in ſuch 
a Motion gickerent from 
Wind. dem little Vi- 
brations or e ich the 
bade BgBocies occa- 


ſion ige whereas Wind 

co ice in a local * of the 

* without Vibrations: The Mo- 

tie N Air in . will 
„ | 


* 


G 


ut will not 


ful Gain. This Practice unhappily act a 
” obtains in all the Parts of Medicine ws, uh Sound, but 
which deal with Simples or Com- on th! ſition of ſome Bo- 
4 pounds: and in many Caſes the dy, which may occaſion Vibra- 

Cheat is carry'd on fo artificially, tion; whereas the Agitation of the 

as to prevent a Diſcovery even from Air in Sounds affects not Flame, 
©, Perſons of the molt diſcerning Fa- for a lighted Candle put near a 

cultv. 1 Bell which hath been Bait, will 
S8 morales: thus the Antients call'd not have its Flame agitated by 
F* - the internal juzular Veins, from an the Sound. As to the Manner 
Opinion of their "_ particularly and Times of its Progreſſion, Per- 
e mcernd in Sleep; but Blancard ſons have varied, by means of 
| —b'ames them, becauſe Carotid, which the Diverſity of thoſe Experiments 
is given by common conſent to on which they have grounded their 
* their correſpondent Arteries, is of Calculations, which is another's 
tze ame Import, and founded upon Province to teach. So far as Hear- 
| r * 5 ing 


ongly on Fla 
E 


g F, 
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what hath been ſaid under that 
Term. ö 
Space, if conſider'd barely in 
Length, between any two Beings, 
is the ſame Idea that we have of 
Diſtance; but if it be conſider d in 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, 


it is properly called Capacity : And 


when conſider'd between the Ex- 
tremities of Matter, which fills 
the Capacity of Space with ſome- 
thing Solid, Tangible, and Mova- 
ble, or with Body; it is then cal- 
led Extenſion: ſo that Extenſi- 
on is an Idea belonging to Body 
only; but Space 'tis plain may 
be conſider'd without it. So that 
Space, in the general Signification, 
is the fame thing with Diſtance, 
conlider'd every way, whether there 
be any ſolid Matter in it or not. 
Space therefore is either Abſolute 


or Relative, Abſolute Space con- 


ſider'd in its oon Nature, and 
without regard "to anz thing ex- 
ternal, always eins the ſame, 
and is mW det relative 
Space, isthat movableyDimenſion 
or Meaſure*ofF the forwer, which 
our Senſes define®by its Poſiti- 
ons to Bodies within = this 
the Vulgar ue fe immovable 
Space. *. | * * 
Relative Space, Magnitude 
and Figure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute, but 'tis not neceſſary 
it ſhould be ſo numerically. Thus 
if you ſuppoſe a Ship to be indeed 
in abſolute Reſt, then the Places 
of all things within her will be 
the ſame abfolutely and relatively, 
and nothing will change its Place, 
But then ſuppoſe the Ship under 
Sail, or in Motion, and ſhe will 
continually-paſs thro' new Parts of 
abſolute Space: But all things on 
Board conſider'd relatively, in re- 


ſpe& to the Ship, may be notwich- 


Wt 


* 
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* concern'd in Sounds, ſee 3 in the ſame Places, of. 


Hence, | PR 
Spaſmodick Medicints, are_ ſich © 
as are good againſt Conyulſions 5 


S'F 


have the ſame Situation and Poll- 


tion, in regard to one another, 


Spadones, ſtrictly ſignifies all Crea - 


tures which have been caſtrated y 
but Paulus Ammannus applies the 
Term to thoſe who have a pe- 
culiar kind of Contraction or Cons 
vulſion in the genital Parts, in the 
ſame Senſe as Spaſm, #Taouss t 
whence Erotian enlarges it to ſig- 


nify ſpaſmodick Affections alſo als '* © 


ſo of other Parts; in which Lats 


tude it is frequently met with In 


the Writings of Hippocrates. 
Spagyric 
rical Art, is the fame as Chys 
miſtry, the Word importing to 
extract, or collect or gather to- 
gether, becauſe it teaches how 
to extract, ang ſeparate the puret 
Parts of Subſtances from mix'd 
Bodies : And, 
Spagyriſt, is the ſame as a Chy- 
mit, 
' Sparadrap, is an antient Name. 


for what we now call a Ceres 


cloth. 


contraho, to contract, ſignifies any 
convulſiye Motion, becauſe it con- 


tracts or pulls the Parts it affect 


and, k 
Spaſmology, from Spaſmus, ani 

N, dice, to diſcourſe, is any 

Treatiſe of Convulſions. | 


Spatula, is an Inſtrument Uſed f 


by Apothecaries and Surgeons, 
wherewith they ſpread their Plaiſs 
ters, Unguents, ec, or 
Medicines together, 


Medicine, or Spa. 


Spaſma, or Spaſinus, from aa, | 


tc 


* _ 


ſtir their 
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Species, is a Term uſed variouſſy, 
in Logick and Metaphyſicks, for an 


Idea that relates to ſome other mort 


general one, and has under it {af 


only Individuals ; In Algebra, for 
K e 2 : thoſe 


L 2 


5 


| thoſe Smabols or Marks which re- 

preſentthe Quantities in any Equa- 
tion, or Demonſtration : InViſion, 
for ſuch ſuperficial and wonderfully 
fine Images of Bodies, as are pro- 


ducible by Light, and which by that 
* n the Bottom of 
our E "And in Medicine, for 


thoſe * Ingredients, out of 
which other more compound are 
made. But common Cuſtom with- 
out any juſt Propriety, has in Phar- 

, affixed it to ſome Aromatick 


+ "and Cathartick Pouders, which are 


 themlelyes compounded of many 


8. 
Specifick Gravity, is the appro- 
ous and peculiar Gravity or 
eight, which any Species of na- 


tural Bodies have, and by which 
they are plainly diſtinguiſhable from 
all other Bodies of ferent kinds, 
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* 
By ſome 'tis not improperly eallad 
— Gravity gte it 
from abſolute which in- 
creaſes in Proportion to the Bigneſs 
of the Body weighed. Thus, if 
any Body weigh a Pound, one as 
big again weigh two Pounds : : 
And let the Bodies be of what Na- 
ture or Degree of Specifick Gravity 
ſoever, a Pound of one will be as 
much as a Pound of the other, ab- 
ſolutely conſider'd: Thus, as is 
commonly ſaid, a Pound of Feathers 
is as heavy as a [Pound of Lead. But 
if you conſider Lead and Feathers 
relatively, the 8 gene Gravity of 
the former, will be much greater 
than that of the latter; or Lead, 
Bulk for Bulk, will be much ben 
vier than Feathers ; and Gold hea» 
vier than Lead, ec. 


4. Elina of the Specifick Grey Solids. 
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: The Weight. 3 « 
Ct — Proport. 
in Air. In Watergl ef W's ä {Gravity 
F Crude Mercury— gr. 60. gr. 55 3 2 A 14 
8 Lead — - 54+ 4 3 
r — 
Bra = 15 F 
Crude 3 — id. 
Regulus of Antimony 2 7 
| —4 of Steel and Copper 5 : 
Block-Tin — id. 4 
Iron — 51K 84 7 almoſt 
Cinnabar of Antimon,. 51 9 65 
Litharge of Silver id. 
of Golde 50 f 91 E * 
Silver Sixpence 49 II $34 
|  Calcined Copper ——— 49 11 514 
Glaſs of Antimon. 48 12 5 
Lapis Calamin. / id, Ry Pa 
Turty 47 13 "57 they 
' Crocus Metal. 46 & 134 4. 
Crude Antim, — === 45 15 4 
e 8 with Sulphur 41 19 3 


- = \"_ SS. . "WV 


White Lead 


Green Glaſs . — 


Red Coral _ 
Flint = — . 
Bole Armon, —— — 
Lapis Judaicus — —— 
Flint 64a 
Bone of Sheep juſt killed 
Filings of Steel 
Terra Lemnia 
Ivory — — 
Hartſhorn — 
Mineral Sulphur — 
Crude Tartar!!⸗!⸗„ñ? 
Venice-Glaſs— — 
Ruſt of Braſs - 
Burnt Lead 
Gum Arabick , A. — 
Opium — 
Lignum „ 
Gum Tragacanth c 

Myrrh 5 
Cortex 
Gum Gaia — 
Reſin of Scammomy 


— — 


| » | 
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The Weight. 


G 
In Air, In Water. of Weight. 


10 
Lignum Nephhitie .. . 
China-Root Sal 4 
Frankincenſe id. 
Gall , * — 2 
Gentian ——— — leſs 15 
Peruvian Bark —— —— leſs 165 
Oak — — — leſs 26 


7 — 


19 
21 


Gravity. 


| —— 
Diminution Proport. 


1 
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| The Wei of Sal in Spiritaf Wine were found 
to be as follows. | 


| In fir. In Sp. Wing. 
© Of Crude Mercury gr. 60. gr. 574 3 


© Mercurins. Dulcis 
Panacea Rabr. — 
Merc. Dul. zd time ſub, 
A cb time ſu, -—- 
Turbuh Mineral —— 
Corroſive Sublimat. 

Sugar of Lead 
Fix'd Salt of Nitre 
Magiſtery of Cora. 
Sympathetick Powder — 


Tartar Vitriolized ———- 


Glauber!s Sal Mirabil. — 
Emetick Tartar ——— 
Sal Guaiaci 
— Pr unella — —— 
—— Polhchreſton 


* aK Am 


Cream of Tartar 
White Vitrio] — — 
Salt of Steey 

Green Vitriol 
Red Chalcanthum q 


\, Halt of white Vitriol —— 


Nitre ——_—_ —— 
Volatile. Salt of 9 
Ens Mantis once ſubl. — 

| Bal Armoniac purity oy 
Ens Martis zd time ſub, 


—— , 


Tn.) 


The Weight. 


SP 


- 


i» 
2 


Abatements, Proport. 
of Weight. 


gr. 24 17 near 
4 15 
2 10 
6 10 


33 175 

34 115 

% . 
* 


89 9 


ö 375 
7 **, * 8 : * : - 
* 9 | * gg 1 & 5 5 = 
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As Eſtimate of the Specific Sucks of > es 
The Weight of a Pitce of Leal in Air, Gr, 455. 


Weight. Diminution. Proport. 0 
„ | 5 of Weight, © © 
In Oil of Vitriol — gr. 379 gr. 76 535 
Hermetick Spirit of Nitre 383 72 6 
Sp. Nitr. with Oil Vier, 396 59 733 
———of common Nitre 397 {a 715 
—Nitre Bezoartick * | : 
Double Aqua fortis —— 400 58 N 
Spitit of Vitriol — —— 406 49 9 
Sp. Salt with Oil Vit. _— 408 47 A 
Solut. of common Sal 32 id, 
with 3 5 of com. Wat. > 
Sp. of Sal. Armo, Succ, 409 46 9 
with Pot-Aſhes —— id. RE 
Simple Aqua fortis —— 410 45 10; 
Solution of Sal Enix, 3 1 id. | 
a Water 33 EE . 
— * of Gentian 40 444 2 
a of Tarta ! 411 44 8 1043 
Dec of Snakeweed id. Ee 
| * 85. artsh, not rectif. id. SE. f 
The ſame- A Deco. of Sarſaparilla 412 43 104 | 
ace of .- of China-Rooot dd. | 123 
Lead. * Spitit of common Salt 4121 421 105 | 
1 Decode Arum id, a F 
ASolutiot of Alum 3 12 54 xo.» I 
5 I. in Water 36 5 2443 44 1 
Syden. Liqu. Laudan. — dd. 7 
* Liqu. Panacea of Opium id. i. 2 
Deco, of the Peru Bark id. 1 
of Pomegrinats > 3& | 
In 2 Solut. of Sal-Armo, | 
he = J. 1. and white id. | | 
t. J 1. in Water 2 
Urine —1— 4121 411 101 
Sweet Spirit of Nitre 414 4 114 
3 Common Water — dd. 175 £ 
{ A Tinct. Alo. with Water id. | £ # ik 
A Deco@ of red Sanders id. aa he at. 
| Diſtill'd Vinegar — 4 5. 4 — f 
FX Water bun 41 wary 40 
* | nn 
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Vinegar - — fl. 4 1534 
| Milk — quot 3 
A Decoction of Savin — id. 8 
An Infuſ. of Horehound 416 35 
Of Mint id. 
of Wormwood—— id. 
Elix. Pro. with Sal Vol.— 4167 381 
An Infuſion of Tea — id, | 
Spirit of Saffron - 417 38 
* Spirit of Sal Armo. with} L ; 
The ſame "quick Linge 5 wy I 
Piece of < Sweet Spirit of Salt id. 
Load Tincture of Caſtor _.. 419 36 
* | Sp. of Wine wich Camph, id. 
Mynſicht's Tin. Steel 420-46 
I Tinct. Sulph. with Spirit id ä 
of Turpentine 8 : 
Oil of Turnips id. 4 
| Tincture of Cora. 421 34 # +. 3 
Spirit of Wine ä 421; 33 
Oil of Turpentin “ 4227 32 
Spirit of Wine reity'd— 423 1 Fa 
; (Boil'd Water — — 424 147 T 


The Numbers in the laſt Column ſhew the Proportion oft > ſpecifick 
Gravity of Fluids, if compared reciprocally: For as 11% is w 5 N: ſo 


is the Gravity of Oil of Vitriol to the Gravity of Spirit 
about double, | 


The Scales for theſe 


ot Saffron, viz. 
„% | 


ſes are eee and ſold by 


Mr. Hauksbee in Crane - Court in Fleet. ſireet. 


Specifick Medicines, is a Term | 


heretofore much in uſe for ſuch 


whoſe Operations could not be ac- 


counted for: but a more natural 


way of reaſoning hath brought a 


great many of thoſe things to light 


which firſt occaſioned the Uſe of 


. 
„ 


, . Pag. 4. * 
>? 45 * # As : , 
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3 


this Refuge; and convinces us that 
all others that yet remain obſcure, 


muſt operate by their mechanical 
Properties, altho perhaps the Fine - 


| Specillum, an Inſtrument with 
which Surgeons ſearch Wounds, in 
the manner of a Probe. 

Speculation, is ſtrictly what we 
contemplate by the Mediation of 
Viſion; but is often figuratively u- 
ſed for thoſe Operations in the Mind 
as require no ſuch Helps, more pro- 


# pery by Mr. Loc te called Reflection, 
As; 


e other bele to Senſation; 


and hence Speculation is by the In- 


neſs of their Parts may elude the. ſtitution Writers made to expreſs that 


Senſes, and conſequently all Cer- 
2 to the particular Manner 
of their 


* 


* * 


. 


Agency, See Diſpenſa-. Practice from Principles of Theory 
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Part of Medicine which contem- 


plates, and directs the Rules for 


on. Spe 


r 
FP | * 2„ 
em Ani, is an Inſtrument 
Which Surgeons dilate the Fun- 
dament to extract Bones, or an 


ar Er ap 


Speculum Matricis, is an Inſtru- 
ment to do the ſame Office with to 
Matter obſtructed in the Womb; or 
to aſſiſt in any manual Operations 
thereunto. 

Speculum Oculi, and 

Seculum Oris, are for the ſame 
4 to inſpect the Eye or Mouth 
with. 

a Selter, the ſame as Zinck, which 
ee. 
Sperma. See Semen. 

Sperma Ceti, Parmgſitty. The 
Antients were great Strangers to this 
Drug; and Schroder himfelf ſeems 
very much unacquainted with it, not 
well knowing whether to make it 
an animal, or a mineral Subſtance, 
tho he places it among the Mine- 
rals, and calls it Aliud Genus Bi- 
tuninis, his preceding Articles be- 
ing about ſuch Sübſtances. It is 
now almoſt univerſally known, that 
a particular ſort of Whale affords 
the Oil whence this is 1 ; ay 
that it is very improperſ ca 
Sper ma, pecan A 5 only the 
Oil that comes from the Head which 
it can be made from. I ſay made 
from, becauſe it is by ſome pe- 
culiar Management, which is in the 
knowledge only of very few, 
mightily changed from what it is 
naturally, before it comes to be fit 
for uſe in the Shops; the Oil it ſelf 
being very brown and rank, The 
rhe Property of it is to ſhoot 
into Flakes, not much unlike the 
Cryſtallization of Salts, after it has 
ſtood a due time to reſt in a proper 


Veſſel. _ But in this ſtate tis yellow, 


and has a'certain rankneſs, from 
which 'tis in great meaſure freed, 
and render'd white, by ſqueezing it 
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between warm metalline Plates in a 
Preſs; and afterwards expoſing the. 
remainder to the open Air, which 


ſtill blanches it farther, and takes a- 
way its offenſive Scent, till at lengthy 


it becomes perfectly pure, ingdordus, 


flaky, ſmooth, white, ang in ſome 


meaſure tranſparent. That Fiſh 


which about twenty Years ſince 
was taken in the Thames, and 
brought aſhore at Black wall, was diſ- 


Fr \ 


WW 
* 
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covered accidentally to be the true 


Parmaſitty Whale. A Perſon buy- 


ing ſome quantity of the Oil which 
Body had ſcummed off the 
Water, as it melted from it, for a 


a poor 


oo Pl 
FE 


* 
* 


ſmall Value, ſer it in a place out ß 


ght be 


the way, until ſome uſe it mi 


thought fit for ſhould happen ; but 
after a long time looking upon it, , 
the Owner found it hardened into 


a Cake, or a ſolid Combiſtence, 


which a Perſon skilld in the Ma- 


nufacture hearing of, bought it, and 


procured from it as good a Pars 
2 as any yet met with in Lon- 


Spermatick Parts, are thoſe con- 


cerned in ſecreting the Seed. Ses 


Generation, And, 


Spermatocele, from Sperma, Seed, 
3 82 


and xyan,. Tumor, a Swelling 


\ bp 


Rupture occaſioned by a Diſtenſion* 


of the ſeminal Veſſels. | 
| Sphacolus, from cp, interfi- 


cio, to kill; becauſe it is looked up- 


* 


on to be a fatal Sign, and is actu- 


ally a Mortification 
on the Part affected. 


Sphenoides, from cv, Cuneus, a 

Wedge, and &f&-, Forma, Shape, 

is the ſame as Cunciforme Qs. See 
| R 


(which ſee) up- 


| 


Cranium. + ; 
Sphenopharyngeus, and - > 
Sphenopalatinus, and 
Sphenopterygopalatinus ,, are all 


Names for the ſame Muſcles, deſeri- 
by under Pteriſtapbhylini; which 
1 | 7 4 Sphere, 


r 


- 


4 


4 . 
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Spbere, is any round Ball, whoſe 
right Lines from the Center to the 
Periphery are equal: and this is com- 
mon to all Bodies of this Figure, 
that my are'to one another as the 
Cubes of their Diameters ; whence 


Wy, Spherifttcos, obe, is one 


iv called by Galen, who exerciſes at 
that Game with Balls, which we 
commonly call Racket, for their 
Health; and hence the Place ſo 
made uſe of was called the Sphe- 


riſterium. 

Spheroid, from Sphere, and &- 
os, Forma, Shape; is a ſolid Fi- 
gure made by the Rotation of a Se- 
mi- Ellipſis about its Axis, and is al- 
ways equal to + of its circumſcri- 
bing Cylinder; making a kind of 
oblong Sphere. 

Sberoides, is by Anatomiſts ap- 
plied to Parts which approach near 
to that of a Sphere in Shape. 

Sphincter, from celyro, con- 
fringo, to bind together; is aſcri- 
bed to ſuch Muſcles as draw up, and 
keep ſhut the Parts; as the 
Pn rn Veſice. See Bladder. 


Sphincter Labiorum. See Orbi- 
erlaris, And, 

Sphinfter Ani. See Inteſtines. 
And fo of other Places of like For- 
mation. | 

Sphinx, was the Name of a ficti- 
tious Being ſaid to puzzle OFdipus 

e Theban with Riddles: whence 
ſome have juſtly enough called the 
ſtrange Notions of the Chymiſts 
Sphingis Rnigmata. | 

Spica, ſignifies properly the Tops 
of any Herbs, but is chiefly uſed 
for the Lavender kind ; hence, 

Spicata, is a Term given to ſome 
Compoſitions that take in ſuch In- 
"eg for thoſe of principal 

—_—_—.. 

Spine, is uſed in the ſame ſenfe- 

as Acantha, and therefore is ſome- 
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times uſed for ſuch Parts as ſhoot 
out ſharp, like a Thorn; particu» 
larly the 4 
Spine, or Back-bone. See Verte- 
4. 
Spina Ventoſa, is uſed for a Ca- 


1 


ries, or Rottenneſs of the Bone from 
ſharp Humours, 

Spinal Marrow. See Marrow. 

Spinati Muſculi, are two Muſeles 
on the Sides of the Neck, ariſing 
from the five ſuperior Proceſſes of 
the Vertebre of the Thorax, and in» 
ferior of the Neck; and in their 
Aſcent they become more fleſhy, 
and are largely inſerted into the in- 
ferior Part of the Vertebre of the 
Neck laterally. They draw the Neck 
backwards. 

Spiral Line, is genera- ' 
ted by a Rotation round 
any Center, but continual- 
ly receding further from 
it: as in the Figure. 

Spiracula, are the ſame as Pores, 
or any breathing Paſſages. | 

Spirit, as a Principle in Body, fee 
Principle; in an animal Body, is no 
other than the nervous Fluid, and is 
a fine ſoft Juice ſeparated from the 
Blood, preſerving a due Moiſture 
and Elaſticity. See Fibre, 

Splanchnicks, from omeſyvea, 
Viſcera trattare, to operate upon the 
Bowels; are ſuch Medicines as are 
ſuppoſed to cleanſe the Bowels and 
Viſeera. 

Splen, the Spleen. The Spleen is 
ſituated in the left Hypochondrium, 
under the Diaphragma, between 
the Ribs and the Stomach, above 
the left Kidney. It is tied to the 
Peritonaum, to the Midriff, and to 
the Omentum. It is of a blueiſh 
or leaden Colour, of an oblong Fi- 
gure, thick at the Edges, and not 
thin, as the Liver. It has two Mem- 
branes. 
the Prritonaum. The internal Mem- 
brane 


1 


The external comes from 
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dane ig finer and thinner than the 
xternal; For if you blow into the 
Splenick Artery, the Air ſhall paſs 
hxo? the one, but not the other, 
[ts Fibres are not irregularly woven, 
25 thoſe of other Membranes ſeem 
de; but they come from innume- 
nble Points, as Rays from ſo many 
entres, and the Fibres. of one 
Point are regularly woven with the 
fibres of the Points ſurrounding it. 
t receives Veins, Nerves and Arte- 


ries from thoſe that enter the Spleen, 


The Subſtance of the Spleen is not 
only kept together by its two Mem- 
branes, but alſo by innumerable Fi- 
bres which come from the Points 
of the internal Membrane, and are 
inſerted} in the Points of the oppo- 
lite fide of the ſame Membrane: 
the Expanſion of the Extremity of 
tieſe Fibres ſeems to compoſe the in- 
ternal Membrane, The Spleen is 
compoſed of an ro of Mem- 
branes, which form little Cells and 
Cavities of different Bigures and 
bigneſs, which communicate with 
one another, and which are always 
full of Blood. At the Extremities of 
tne Blood-Veſſels in the Spleens of 
Sheep, we find ſeveral ſmall, white, 
and ſoft Specks, which Malpighi 
alls Glands, The Spleen has Ar- 
teries from the Cœliact, whoſe Capil- 
lary Branches make frequent Inoſcu- 
ations upon the Membranes of the 
Cells. Its Veins, whoſe Extremities 
communicate with the Cavities of 


the Cells, as they come out of the 


pl-en, unite and make the Ramas 
Hlenicus of the Vena Porte, which 
arries the Blood fram the Spleen to 
the Liver, Theſe, with its Nerves, 
Which are conſiderable from the 
Plexus Splenicus, are equally diſtri- 


buted thro* the whole Subſtarſce of 


the Spleen, being all included in a 
common Capſula. There are like- 
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til a fem  Lymphatick Veſſels: 


which ariſe from the Spleen,” and 
diſcharge them into the Lumbary 
Glands, — 
The Spleen being always full of 
a dark- coloured- Blood, was by the 
Antients thought to be the Recep- 
tacle of the Atra Bilis, a Humour 
no where to be found. And all that 
has been ſaid about its Uſe by the 
Moderns, has been to little ſatisfac- 
tion, till Dr. Keil taught us thus to 
reaſon thereupon. We mult conſider 
that the Bile is compoſed of Parti- 
cles, which ſlowly combine and 
unite together , and that by reaſon 
of the Vicinity of the Liver to the 


Heart, and of the ſwift Motion of 


the Blood thro* the Aorta, ' theſe 
Particles could not in fo ſmall a 
time, and with ſo great a Velocity, 
have been united together, had not 
the Blood been brought thro' the 
Coats of the Stomach, Inteſtines, 
and Omentum, by the Branches of 
the Vena Porte to the Liver. But 
becauſe all theſe Parts were not ſuf- 
ficient to receive all the Blood 
which was neceſſary to be ſent to 
the Liver, therefore Nature framed 
the Spleen, into whoſe Cavities the 
Blood being poured from a ſmall 
Artery, moves at leaſt as ſlowly as 
any that paſſes otherwiſe to the Li- 
ver; by which means the Particles 
which compoſe the Bile in the Blood 
which 
nicus, by a ſo long and flow Circus; 
lation, have more Chances for uni= 
ting them, which otherwiſe they 
could not have had, had they been 
carried by the Branches of the Cœ- 


liack Artery directly to the Liver; ef 


and conſequently without the Spleen, 
ſuch a Quantity of Bile as is now ſe- 
cerned, that is, as Nature requires, 
could not have been ſecerned by the 


Liver. And this he takes to be the 
true Tſe of the Spleen, - Po, 
| Spleneticks, and ” 


& lenica, 
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paſſes thro' the Ramus Spls. 


— 


Slenica, are | Medicines againſt 
Diſtempers of the Spleen. - 
Splenii Muſculi, alſo from their 
Shape, called Triangulares, are Muſ- 
cles that ariſe from the four upper 
Spines of the Vertebre of the Back, 
and from the two lower of the 
Neck, and aſcending obliquely, ad- 
here to the upper tranſverſe Proceſ- 
ſes of the Vertebra of the Neck, 


and are inſerted into the upper part 


backwards to one Si 

Sondylus. arorSuncs, from Spon- 
da, a Bed: ſome have thought fit to 
call the Spine, or Back Bone thus, 
from the Shape and Fitneſs of the 
Fertebre, to move every way upon 
one another. 

Songioſum Os, and 

Spongozdes, from Spongia, A 
Spunge, and ©, Forma, Shape, 
is the ſame as Os Cribriforme, be- 
cauſe it is hollow and porous like a 
Spunge or Sieve. | 

Sponſus : what the proper Signi- 
fication of this is every one knows, 
but the Chymiſts have given it to 
Mercury, as Maritus to Sulphur, to 
expreſs their fitneſs to join, or be 
joined with, one another. 

Soradic k, is uſed for ſuch Diſeaſes 
as reign in the ſame Place and 
323 | 

Hringy. See Flaſiick. 


of the Occiput. Tho pull the Head 
e. 


Suma, ſtrictly ſignifies Froth of 
gany kind: whence ſome phyſical 


Writers in a figurative. ſenſe apply 
it variouſly ; either to the Humours 
or Excrements of an human Body, 
as they happen to partake of this 
Quality. The Chymiſts likewiſe ac- 
cording to Cuſtom uſe it in a very 
whimſical manner for many things, 
as the Suma Duorum Draconum is 
the Butyrum Antimonii; Mercury 
and Antimony, of which it is made, 
; gous. 5, 
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with them being the two Dra- 
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Surious, are ſuch Diſeaſes at in 


ſome Symptoms cannot be brought 


under any diſtinct Head, and there. 
fore joined with the name of ſome 
ich they moſt agree, and 
which are therefore often called alſo 
baſtard ; as a baſtard Pleuriſy, a 
baſtard Quinſy, and the like. 

Sutum, expreſſes every - thi 
that is brought up by Spitting, dit- 
ferent from the Saliva, which on! 
comes thro' thoſe Dus that take 
their Names from it, But from 
ſome Reſemblance hereunto the 
Chymiſts will alſo have other 
Things thus called; as Litharge of 
Silver or Gold, Sputum Lune, vel 
Sollls. OE 

8muammons Suture, from S juan- 
ma, a Scale; is ſuch a Suture where 
the Bones lie over one another like 
Scales. See Suture. 

Squilinum ; ſome have fancy'd 


thus to call the Fimus Equinus, 


Horſe-Dung, which is often pre- 
ſcribed in pleuritick Affections, and 
has been proved by repeated Ex- 
perience a more excellent Remedy 
than others of the ſame Intention, 
tho much more coſtly and hard to 
obtain, 

uinxy, is the ſame as Angina, 
and is often mortal, becauſe it ſhuts 
exactly the Chink of the Larynx, if 
the Muſcles thereof are much in- 
flamed; wherefore Bronchotom) in 
ſuch Caſes is abſolutely neceflary, 
which tho rarely praiſed 
be ſafely uſed. 

Stacte, ſignifies that kind of 
Myrrh which diſtills or falls in drops 
from the Tree. Tis alſo uſed by 
ſome Writers for a more liquid kind 
of Amber, than what is commonly 
met with in the Shops; whence 1n 
Seribonius Largus, Agineta, and 
ſome others, we meet with a Col 
lyriuam, and ſeveral other Forms 


wherein this was the chief ingen. 


yet may 
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ent, diſtinguiſhed, by the name of 
Stactica. * 


Stamina, are the Solids of a be-. 


man Body; and in Botany thoſe 
litle fine Threds or Capillaments, 
which grow up within the Flowers 
of Plants encompaſling round the 
Style, and on - which the Apices 
grow at their Extremities : whence 
Botaniſts call that a 

Stamineous Flower, which is ſo 
far imperfe& as to want thoſe co- 
lour'd Leaves which are called Pe- 
tala, and conſiſts only of the Stylus 
and the Stamina. And ſuch Plants 
as do bear theſe Stamineous Flowers, 
Mr. Ray makes to conſtitute a large 
Genus of Plants, which he calls 
Herba flore imperfecto ſive apetalo 
famineove. And theſe he divides 
into ſuch as, 1. Have their Fruit or 
Seed totaly divided from the Flow- 
er; and theſe are ſuch Plants as are 
ſaid to be of different Sexes : The 
reaſon of which is, that from the 
ſame Seed ſome Plant ſhall ariſe 
with Flowers and no Fruit, and o- 
thers with Fruit and no Flowers : 
As Hops, Hemp, ſtinging Nettles, Spi- 
nage, Cynocrambe, Mercurialis, and 
Phyllon. 2. Such as have their 
Fruit only a little disjoin'd from their 
Flowers; as the Ambroſia, Barda- 


na minor, Ricinus, and the Helio- 


tropium Tricoccon. 3. Such as have 
their Fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their Flower: And 
the Seed of theſe is either, 1. Tri- 
angular: And of this ſort, ſome 
are lucid and ſhining, as the Lapa- 
thum, Rhabarbarum, and Biſtorta, 
to which alſo may be reckoned the 
Perſicaria. Others are rough, and 
not ſhining z as the Helleborus Al- 
bus, Fagopyrum, Convoluulus niger, 
*nd the Polygonum, 2. Such as 
nave a roundiſh Seed a little flatted 
or compreſſed, or of any other Fi- 


gure but the former Triquetrous or 


ta) 1 
Triangular one. And theſe have 
their Flower, or the Calyx" of che 
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Flower adhering to the Bottom or 
Baſis of the Seed or Fruit; as the 
Potamogiton, Blitum Sylveſtre, pa- 
rietaria, Atriplex, Blitum Sativum, 
Amuranthes Hoclocerieus, and the 


Saxifraga Aurea. 3. Such whoſ# 


Flowers adhere to the top or upper- 


moſt of the Seed; as the Bera, 4. | 
ſarum, Alchimilla. 


And to theſe 
kind of Plants, Mr. Ray reduces al- 
ſo the Kaligeniculatum Sedum fru- 
ticoſum, the Scoparia, or Belvidere 
of the Italians. 


Stannum, Tin, whence Lead is + 
alſo made; and hence Stannaries 


are thoſe Works to refine Tin from 
the Droſs wherewith it is naturally 
produced, & 

Staphis, 5agls, is ſtrictly a Grape, 
or a bunch of Grapes ; whence from 
their Likeneſs thereunto it is applied 
to many other Things, eſpecially 


the glandulous Parts of the. Body, 
whether natural or diſtem : 
hence alſo, , 


Staphyle, aud, and 
S:aphyloma , caquiopa, are 
Names given to ſome of thoſe 
Parts when inflamed or ſwelled- 
Stapes. See Ear. 


Stapis Muſculus, or Muſeulus 


Stapidis, is a Muſcle of the Eye- 
Brows. | 
Staticks, is a Species of Mecha- 


nicks converſant about Weights, and 
ſnewing the Properties of Gravity, _ 
Levity, or Equilibrium of Bodies. 


When it is reſtrained to Fluids, itis 
called Hydroſtaticks, which ſee. 
Status Morbi, the ſame as Acme; 
which ſee, 
Steatoma, from giaę, Sevum, 
Suet ; is a Swelling conſiſting of a 
Matter much like Suet, ſoft, with- 


out pain, contained in a Cyſtis, and 


eaſily. turned out upon inciſton. 
Steel, See Mars, - 1 
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Stegnoſis, from ciyw, conſtipo, 
to — » is an Obſtruction 
of the Pores ; and 

Stegnoticks, are therefore the ſame 
as Aſtringents ; which ſee. 

Stella, a Star, by the Chymiſts, 
is very odly applied to many things, 
as Stella Occidens, to the Sal Am- 
moniac z Stella Terre, to Talk, exc. 
from ſome Reſemblances to a Star 
upon them. 

Stenos, erde, ſignifies any thing 
narrow or ſtrait : whence, 

Stenothoraces, giro a,,, are 
thoſe who have narrow Cheſts, and 
on that account are liable to phthiſi- 
cal Affections; and ſo of many o- 
thers from the ſame Foundation. 

Sterility, Barrenneſs, ariſes from 
various Cauſes, and is as variouſly 
to be remedied according to the In- 
fluence of ſuch Cauſes. 

Sternohbyoides, See Lingua. 

Sternothyroides. See Larynx, and 
Lingua. | 

Sternum, the Breafl-Bone, is ſi- 
tuated in the middle of the Breaſt , 
it is compoſed of ſeven or eight 
Bones in Infants, which at firſt are 


| Cartilaginous, but which harden 
and unite into three Bones after th 


are ſeven Years old : the Subſtance 
of theſe Bones is not ſolid, but 
ſomewhat ſpongious. The firſt and 
uppermoſt Bone is the biggeſt and 
largeſt; it is uneven and rough on 
its outlide, but ſmoother on its in- 


" ſide, where it has a ſhallow Furrow 


which gives way for the deſcent of 
the Wind-pipe, It has a Sinus li- 
ned with a Cartilage on each fide of 
its upper end, wherein it receives 
the Heads of the Clavicula. The 
ſecond is longer and narrower than 
the firſt, and on its ſides there are 
ſeveral Sinus's, in which the carti- 
laginous Ends of the Ribs are re- 
ceived. The third is ſhorter, but 
broader than the ſecond; it receives 
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into the lateral nus the Extra 
mities of the laſt true Ribs; it ter. 
minates in a Cartilage which har. 
dens ſometimes into a Bone, called 
Cartilago Xiphoides, or Enfiformis, 
becauſe it is broad at its upper end, 
where it joins the third Bone, and 
grows narrower to its Extremity, 
where it is ſometimes forked; and 
ſometimes it bends inwards, com- 
preſſes the upper Orifice of the Sto- 
mach, and cauſes a great Pain and 
Vomiting, The uſe of the Ster. 
num is to defend the Heart, and to 
receive the Extremities of the true 
Ribs. 

Sternutation, Sneezing, is a con» 
vulſive ſhaking of the Nerves and 
Muſcles, firſt occaſion'd by an Ir. 
ritation of thoſe in the Noſtrils 
Hence, : 

Sternutatories, are Medicines 
which procure Sneezing. 

Stibium, is an antient name for 
Antimony, but now ſeldom uſed, 

Stigmata, are particular Marks 
in the Face or other Parts of the 
Body, commonly called Moles, and 
whence ſome Enthuſiaſts and Im- 
poſtors pretend to foretel many fu- 
ture Events as to the Fortunes of 
ſuch w—_ k 

Simulate, is a Pro na 
lar or ſharp Bodies, e. — 
cauſe Vibrations and Iuflexions of 
the Fibres, and a greater derivation 
of nervous Fluid into the Part af- 
yer y thing procu- 

Stillatitious, is i 
red by Diſtillation. > 2 

Stomach, Ventriculus, or 2 
lies immediately under the Midriff; 
the Liver covers a part of its right 
ſide, the Spleen touches it on the 


left fide, and the Colon at its Bot- 


tom, to which alſo the Cawl is tied, 
Its Figure reſembles a Bag-pipe, be- 


ing long, large, wide, and 
— — bur ſhone 
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and leſs convex on its upper part, 
where it has two Orifices, one at 
each end, which ate ſomewhat high- 
er than the middle between them. 
The left Orifice is called xagc ia, to 
which the OE ſophagus is join d. By 
this Orifice the Aliments enter the 
Stomach Where being digeſted, they 
aſcend obliquely to the Pylorys, or 
right Orifice, which is united to the 
firſt of the Inteſtines, At this O- 
rifice the Tunicles of the Stomach 
are much thicker than they are any 
where elſe; and the inmoſt has a 
thick and ſtrong Duplicature in form 
of a Ring, which ſerves as a Valve 
to the Pylorus when it contracts and 
ſhuts. The Stomach is made of 
four Membranes or Coats, The 
firſt and inmoſt is made of ſhort 
Fibres which ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the Fibres of the next Coat : 
the y are to be ſeen plainly towards 
the Pylorus. When the Stomach 
is diſtended with Meat, theſe Fibres 
become thick and ſhort. Whilſt 
they endeavour to reſtore themſelves 
by their natural Elaſticity, they con- 
tract the Cavity of the Stomach, for 
the Attrition and Expulſion of the 
Aliments. This Coat is much lar- 
ger than the reſt, being full of 
Plaits and Wrinkles, and chiefly a- 
bout the Pylcrus : Theſe Plaits re- 
tard the Chyle, that it run not out 
of the Stomach before it be ſuffici- 
ently digeſted. In this Coat there 
are alſo a great number of ſmall 
Glands which ſeparate a Liquor, 
which beſmears all the Cavity of the 
Stomach, and helps the Concoction 
of the Aliments : therefpre this 
Coat is called Tunica Glanduloſa. 
The ſecond is much finer and thin- 
ner; it is altogether nervous; it is 
of an exquiſite Senſe, and it's call'd 
Nervoſa. The third is Muſcular, 
being made of ſtrait and circular Fi- 


bres ; the ſtrait run upon the upper 
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n Stomach, between its 


uperior and inferior Orifices; ans 


the circular run obliquely from the 


upper part of the Stomach to the 


Bottom. Of theſe the innermoſt 
deſcend towards the right ſide, and 


the outermoſt towards the left, ſo 


that by their Action both ends of 


the Stomach are drawn towards its 
middle, and the whole is equally 
contraſted ; by their Contraction 
and continual Motion, the Attrition 
and Digeſtion of the Aliments is 
in a great meaſure performed. The 
fourth Tunicle is common, it comes 
from the Peritoneum. The Sto- 


mach ſends Veins to the Porta, vizs © 


the Gaſtrica, Pylorica, and Vas Bre- 
ve, and Branches to the Gaſtro- epi- 


plois dextra & ſiniſitra, which are 


accompanied with Branches of the 
Arteria Cœliaca, all which lie im- 


mediately under the fourth Coat of 
the Stomach. The eighth Pair of 


Nerves, or Par Vagum, gives two 
conſiderable Branches to- the Sto- 
mach, which deſcending by the 


ſides of the Gullet, divide each into 


two Branches, the external and in- 
ternal, The two external Branches. 


unite in one, and the internal do ſo 


likewiſe z both which piercing the 
Midriff, form, by a great number of 


ſmall Twigs, upon the upper Ori- 


fice of the Stomach, a Plexms : and 
then the internal Branch ſpreads it 
ſelf down to the Bottom of the Sto- 
mach; and the external - Branch 
ſpreads it ſelf upon the inſide, about 
« upper Orifice of the Stomach. 
This great number of Nerves, which 
is about the upper Orifice, rendersir 
very ſenſible ; and from them alſo 


1 


proceeds the great Sympathy be- 


twixt the Stomach, Head, and Heart: 
upon which account Van Helmont 
thought, that the Soul bad its Seat 
in the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 


The Plexus Nervoſs of the Hypo- 


chondris ; 
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Stomach ; therefore in Hyſterick 
and Hypochondriack Paſſions the 


Stomach is alſo affected. See Di- 


geſtion, Hence, | 
Somachicks, are ſuch Medicines 

as are ſerviceable to the Stomach, 
Stone, is an Aggregate of many 

of the harder Parts of the Urine, 


pent up by reaſon of the Straitneſs 


of the Ducts. | 
Strangury, is any Difficulty of 
Urine, from whatſoever Cauſe, at- 
tended with a continual inyoluntary 
Dripping. | 
Strata,are the ſame asLayers; as, 
Stratum ſuper Stratum, are Rows 
over one another ; and a 
Stratification, a Term alſo uſed 
by the Chymiſts, for the ſame 
Purpoſe, 
Strength. There is no need of 
explaining this Term in all the 
reſpects it is uſed, unleſs as it con- 


cerns the animal OEconomy,where- 
in the Strengths of different Animals 


of the ſame Species or of the ſame 
Animal at different times, are in a 
triplicate Proportion of the Quan- 
tities of the Maſs of their Blood, 
And the whole Strength of an Ani- 


mal, is the Force of all the Muſcles 
taken together; therefore whatſo- 


ever encreaſeth Strength, enereaſeth 
the Force of all the Muſcles, and 
of thoſe ſerving Digeſtion as well 
as others. Yet notwithſtanding the 
Truth of this, the Quantity of 


Blood may be encreaſed in ſuch 


Circumſtances, as to abate the 


Strength. The Zquilibrium be- 


tween, the Blood and Veſſels being 
deſtroyed, wonderfully leſſens the 
Strength. The ſudden Suppreſſion 
of Perſpiration, tho it increaſe the 
Quantity. of the Blood, as it muſt 
conſiderably do by Sanctorius's Cal- 


culation, yet it leſſens the Strength, 


OT? CY 
T "ehondria and Meſenterium give ſeve- 
ral Branches to the Bottom of the 


becauſe che retained Matter being 
what ought to be evacuated, fo al. 
ters the Texture of the Blood, as to 
make it unfit for muſcular Motion. 
Suppoſe the encreaſed Quantity to 
be joined by an extraordinary Viſci. 


dity, the Quantity of ſmall Tepara- 


ble Parts decreaſing, as th Viſcidi. 
ty encreaſes, the Quantity of ani. 
mal Spirits, ſeparated in the Brain, 
will be leſs ; and the Tenſity of the 
Fibres being, in proportion to the 
animal Spirits, forced into them, 
they will not be able to counters 
poiſe the great weight of the Blood, 
and ſo the Strength will be dimi- 
niſhed. Bellini proves, that if the 
Blood be ſo vitiated, as to increaſe 
or diminiſh Strength, tis the ſame 
as if the Blood was in a natural 
State, but its Quantity encreafed or 
diminiſhed in the ſame Proportion : 
So that the Blood, when vitiated, 
=_ ſo impair the Strength of the 
Mufcles, as to ſpoil even Digeſtion; 
and yet in ſome Caſes it may be ſo 
vitiated, as to help Digeſtion, and 
to encreaſe Strength. 

Strengtheners, By this Term we 
would be underſtood to mean ſuch 
things as add to the Bulk and Firm- 
neſs of the Solids; and theſe differ 
from Cordials, as a Bandage does 
from a Fleſh-bruſh, The former 
are ſuch as facilitate, and drive on 
the vital Actions; but theſe ſuch as 
confirm the Stamina, and maintain 
the Solids in ſuch a Condition, as 
to exert themſelves into Action on 
all proper Occaſions, with the grea- 
teſt Force and Vigour. | 

The continual Waſte which con- 
ſtant Motion makes in the Conſtitu- 
tion, were it not for frequent and 
proper Supplies, would ſoon wear 
the Body quite out, The Attritions 
and Abraſions of the circulating 
Fluids would quickly carry away the 
Canals ia which they 1 
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not ſomewhat furniſhed in their 
Compolition, which is ſuited to fall 


into, adhere with, and recruit that 


which is waſhed off, And thoſe 
Particles muſt be much more diſ- 
poſed ſo to do, whoſe Adheſions 
are greateſt when once they come 
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Struma, is a Diſtemper, wherein 


the Glands are very much indurated, 
and diſtinguiſned by ſome Writers 
into different kinds, from the Parts 


a 1 
* 


which are chiefly affected, the ſame 


as Scrophula, and what we com- 


monly call the King's-Evil, from a . 


into Contact; ſuch are thoſe of 
Bodies we call glutinous, and which 
eaſily form themſelves into Jellies, 
and ſuch-like Conſiſtencies; for the 
Parts of ſuch Bodies are very light, 
by the Over-proportion of their 
Surfaces to their Solidities, whereby 


ſtrange Gonceit of its being curable -+ 
by the Royal - Touch; concerning 
which may be conſulted Wiſeman 
in his Chlrurgical Treatiſes : And 
hence, | : 
Strumous, expreſſes ſuch Swels | * 
lings in the Glands as happen in 


their Motions are both more languid this Diſtemper, F 

when in Circulation; and when Srußpeſiers, the ſame as Narcs- 
once they ſtop, their Coheſions will tics; which ſee, 1 
be much the ſtronger with whatſo- Srupha, a Stupe, the ſame as 
ever they happen to fall into Con- Fomentation. 8 


tact. Medicines of this Tribe are 
therefore of great Service in Hec- 
ticks, where the ſwift Motion of a 
thin ſharp Blood wears away the 
Subſtance of the Body inſtead of 
nouriſhing it; for they not only re- 
tard the inordinate Motion, but 
give ſuch a Weight and Conſiſtence 


SCupor, a Numbneſs, . occaſion'd 
by any accidental Bandage that ſtops - 
the Motion of the Blood and ner- 
vous Fluids, or from a Decay in ts 
Nerves, as in a Palſy. . 
Stygia, is aſcrived to a Water 
made from Sublimate, and directed 


we Nouriſhment, | from yx, a Name given by the 
uch There are likewiſe other Cauſes, Poets to one of the Rivers in Hell 4 
[1- which may weaken the Solids, by the Aqua Regia is alſo thus ſomes» 
ffer admitting, or occaſioning them to times called from its cortoſivg * 
loes relax too much. Whatſoever there- Qualities, 8 
mer fore acts as a Stimulus, and criſps Style, ſo Botaniſts call that mid» 
on and corrugates the Fibres into a dle prominent Part of the Flower 
h as more compacted Tone, which moſt of a Plant, which adheres to the 
tain auſtere and pointed Bodies do, will Fruit or Seed; 'tis uſually lender 
; 08 remove ſuch Weakneſs, and in- and long, whence it has its Name, 
on creaſe Strength : and as alſo too And hence, i 
rea · much Moiſture may contribute to Styliformis Proceſſus, is from its 
ſuch Relaxation, what has no other Shape thus called. See Granium. 
on- Quality but abſorbing and drying An : 
titu- up ſuch ſuperfluous Humidities, may Styloceratohyoides, are the ſame 
and deſerve, tho accidentally, to come as Ceratohyoides z which ſe. 
wear under this Denomination, | 8:ylogloſſus ; ſee Lingua. And, Þ 
ions ria, are the ſmall Hollows or Styloides, the ſame as Syliformis. 
ting Channels in Shells, Plants, or any And, | 
the other Bodies. Stylo oides; ſee Lingua. And, 
were Striftor, the ſame as Sphinfler; Siylopharyngens; ſee OEſophagus, 
nv BY which ſee, Theſe are ſeyeral Terms com- 


to the Juices, as fits them alſo for 


in moſt Diſpenſatories, on a Sup- 


poſition of its poiſonous Qualities, 


FF pounded 
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And particularly 
==» call thoſe Tumours, ſuch as do not 


I hardly 


. 
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| 3 the Parts whereunto it is 
applied; which ſee under thoſe 


25 Words. 


© Stypricks, ſigniſies any thing that 
. binds together, the ſame 2 Aſ- 
- tringents; but generally expreſſes 


the moſt efficacious ſort, or thoſe 


which are applied to ſtop Hæ- 

morrhages. 

Subclavian, is applied to any 
thing under the Arm- pit, or Shoul- 


der, whether Artery, Nerve, Vein, 
3 or Muſcle. 


And hence, 
Subclavins, is a Muſcle that ariſeth 
from the lower fide of the Clavicu- 


la, near the Acromium, and de- 


ſcends obliquely, to be inſerted in- 
to the upper part of the firſt Rib, 
near the Sternum. | 

' Subcutaneous, is any thing under 
the Skin : whence ſome Writers, 
M. A. Severinus, 


extend far enough to affect it; or 
where the obſtructed Matter gathers 
all together below it. 

Subduttion, is variouſly applied; 
but the only Signification worth no- 
tice here is given it by Bellini, who 
applies it to that Motion of an Ar- 
tery when it is in its Syſtole, or 
draws from the Touch inwards. 

Sublimation, differs very little 


from Diſtillation, excepting that in 


Diſtillation only the fluid Parts of 
Bodies are raiſed, but in this the 
ſolid and ; and that the Matter 
to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or 
fluid: but Sublimation is concerned 
only about ſolid Subſtances. 

There is alſo another Difference, 
namely, that Rarefaction, which is 
of very great Uſe in Diſtillation, has 
any room in Sublimation; 
ſor the Subſtances which are to be 
ſublimed, being ſolid, are incapable 
of Rarefaction: and ſo 'tis only 
_ Impulſe which can raiſe them. | 


LE 
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pounded of Srylus, and Words ex- 


the firſt 


However, it may not be impr6- 
er to inquire a little more nicely 
into the reaſon of ſuch a Diverſity 
in the Elevation of Bodies; why 
ſome do aſcend with a gentle Heat, 
and others are not to be raiſed with 
the moſt vehement Fire. And ſuch 
an Inquiry will more properly come 
in here, becauſe this Head contains 
all the Buſineſs of Volatility and 
Fixation; concerning which ſo much 
has been writ, and ſo little to the 

Purpoſe. 

Fixed Bodies are ſach as abide the 
Fire ; volatile, ſuch as not bein 
able to endure the Fire, are raiſed 
by the Force of its Heat. We will 
therefore begin with the firſt, and 
explain the Manner how in volatile 
Subſtances, which ſeem to be of the 
ſame Nature; there happens to be 
ſo great a Variety and Difference of 
Elevation. 

The Cauſe of this Elevation and 
Aſcent in the Particles of Bodies, is 
to be aſcribed to the Fire, not only 
on. the account of Impulſe, but of 
another Property the Fire has ; 
namely, to inſinuate it ſelf into all 
the Interſtices of theſe Bodies, and 
thereby break the Coheſion of their 
Parts, ſo that they are at laſt divi- 
ded into very ſmall Parts, if not 
into the ſmalleſt, which Art can re- 
duce them into. Particles thus ſe- 
parated and divided, loſe much of 
their Gravity. For the Gravity of 
the ſame Particle decreaſes in the 
ſame Proportion as the Cube of its 
Diameter is leſſened, Suppoſe there- 
fore a Body, whoſe Diameter is 12, 
and its ay 12+ If then its Dia- 
meter be made leſs by t, (viz. 11.) 
the Gravity of that Body will be on- 
ly 9 , or thereabouts. For 1331, 
which is the Cube of the laſt Dia- 
meter, bears the ſame Proportion 
to 9 3, which 1728, the Cube of 
Diameter, does to 12, the 

Gravity 
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Gravity of the Body. But if the 
Diameter be reduced to 10, the 
Gravity will but juſt exceed 6 ; and 
if it is diminiſhed half, that is to 6, 
then the Gravity will be Jeſs than 2. 
So that very minute Corpuſcles, 
when their Diameter is leſſened 
as much as may be, have ſcarce 
any Gravity at all, Therefore when 
once they are divided after ſuch a 
manner as has been deſcribed, they 
are very eaſily ſublimed, 


Nor does there only a Decreaſe 


of Gravity follow from this Divi- 
ſion of the Particles of Bodies, but 
there is another thing too, . which is 
the Reſult of it, that conduces very 
much to quicken the Aſcent z and 
that is, the Variety of their Surfaces. 
For the Surface of a Body decreaſes 
in a very different manner from 
Gravity only, as the Square of the 
Diameter is leſſened. Therefore 
where the Gravity decreaſes in ſuch 
a Series, as expreſſed by the Num- 
bers 1728, 1331, 1000, the Di- 
minution 6f the Surface will ob- 
ſerve this Proportion, viz. 144, 
121, 100. And when upon redu- 
cing the Diameter to 6, the Gravity 
will be leſs than 2, the Surface will 
ſtill amount to 35. So that tho 
the Gravity of a Particle be ſo leſ- 
ſened, as to be reduced almoſt to 
nothing, yet there will be Surface 
enough left,which will ſerve to raiſe 
it, This Argument, which is drawn 
from the Largeneſs of the Surface, 
and which has been explained by 
Calculation, may be demonſtrated 
as it were to Senſe, by the follow- 
ing Wy to If Water be pour'd 
upon the Filings of Iron, and a lit- 
tle Oil of Vitriol dropt upon it, a 
Fermentation will preſently ariſe, 
and the Globules of Air, in ſtriving 
to diſengage and extricate them- 
ſelves, will carry up with them ſome 
of the Particles of Iron to the 
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Surface of the Water. This can 4 5 
happen upon no other account, but 


that the Proportion of Gravity in 


the Filings of Iron is very {mall in 


reſpect to the Largeneſs of their 


Surface; and therefore Iron is fore C 


upwards by a Body, which is a 
great deal ſpecifically lighter than 


it ſel, But how much this muſt 


contribute to a more quick Aſcent, - 
has been in general explained alrea- '» 
dy, and will be much more evident 


to the Senſes, from the Sublimation 
of Camphire, Benzoin, and Arſe- 
nick whoſe Particles, as they eo- 


here but looſely, are for that rea- 


ſon diffuſed into a large Surface: 


upon which account they are the 


- 2 * 


eaſieſt to ſublimed of any, Nay/ 
theſe ſolid Particles, upon account 


of their Surface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome Fluids. 80 Flower of 


Sulphur riſes ſooner than Oil, not 
only that of Vitriol, but any other, 


tho ever ſo light, By this Contri- 
vance of Nature, viz. that the Gra- 


vity of Bodies decreaſes in a tripli- 


cate , but their Surface in a dupli- 
cate Proportion of their Diameters 
it comes to paſs that Bodies which 
have a very different Gravity, may 
be raiſed with the very ſame Force, 
Thus the Salts of Animals, as of 
Hartſhorn, human Blood, of Vi- 


pers, c. being compoſed of yery ' 


minute Corpuſcles, as is found by 
pes a in diſtilling them, do 
eaſily aſcend, becauſe the Surface 


in them is not leſſened ſo much as 


the Gravity is. And the Salts of 
Vegetables, as of Tartar and Bal. 
ſam, exc. which are of a more 


large Surfaces, are without much 


difficulty rais'd. The ee 
„ tho 


alſo of Minerals and Met | 
very compact and heavy, do in 
ſome meaſure give way to the Fire, 


and are capable of being ſublinred, 
| In 
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In all theſe inſtances the Breadth 


of the Surface, which expoſes the 


Particles more to the Impetus of the 
Fixe, is the reaſon why they are 
raiſed with as much eaſe, as it their 


Þ Gravity had been leſſen'd by di- 


miniſhing their Surface: So that 
Particles, tho ever ſo different in 
it 1 may be equally raiſed by 
the ſaine Degree of Heat, if the 
Proportion of their Gravity be re- 
ciprocal to that of their Surfaces. 
Sublimate, Crude. See Mercury. 
Sublimis, the ſame as Perforatus 1 
which ſee. * 
Sublingual Glands. See Month. 
Sublinguales, both from ſub, un- 
der, and Lingua, the Tongue, The 
latter are Medicines to roll about 
in the Mouth, as Lozenges, and the 
_ like. 
Submerſ4s, is ſaid of any thing 
dipped under Water : whence by 


-. ſome it is applied to a low and al- 


moſt undi/cernable Pulſe. 
Sb ſcapularis Muſculus, covers all 
the internal ſide of the S:apula, It 
ariſeth fleſhy from the upper and 
lower Cofta, and is inſerted into the 
Neck of the Humerus. It draweth 
the Arm to the Ribs. 
 Subſidence, is the Settling of any 
_ thing ; the ſame as Sediment. 
_ Subſtance, in a phyſical Senſe, is 
the ſame as Matter, which fee. 
Subſtitute, is ſaid of one Medi- 
cine put in the room of another, 
nearelt to it in Virtue, when that 
cannot be had. | 
| | , from ſub, under, and 
ſalio, to leap; is the fame as Spaſ- 
modick, or a Conyulſion, from the 
Senſe of leaping, which the Nerves 
give to the Hand lying upon them, 
Fibtile Matter. See Matter. 
Sub tilixation, is making any thing 
ſmaller, ſo as to riſe in Vapour. 


See Diftillatien and $1blimation, 
Sububeres, hath been uſed by 
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ſome Writers for thoſe Infants 
who yet ſuck, in diſtinction from 


thoſe who were weaned, and then 


called Exuberes, from the two oppo» 
ſite Prepoſitions Sub and Ex; and 
Ubera, Mamme, the Breaſts, 


Succedaneum, is any thing ſub» | 


ſtituted in the room of another, 
But Bellini alſo uſes it for thoſe 
Symptoms, which by others have 
moo called Super venientia; Which 
ee. . 

Succenturiati Renes. See Kidneys, 

Succubus, the ſame as Incubus 
only that this is ſuppoſed of the Fe- 
ket & as that is an evil Spirit of the 
Male-kind: but ſuch Figments are 
now in deriſion. 

Saccus, is any Juice; whence, 
Kuccus Nervoſus, the animal Spi- 
rits. 

Saccus Nutritius, Chyle. 

Succus Pancreaticus, the Juice ſe- 
parated by the Sweatbread, cc. 

e dee and Succuſſion, is 
ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous Parts 
as is procured by ſtrong Stimuli, like 
Sternutatories, Friction, and the like, 
which are commonly uſed in Apo- 
plectick Affections. 

Sudarium, is a Name given to a 
Cloth, with which Sweat has been 
wiped off; whence many ſuch are 
ſhewed 2 the Relicks of the 
Roman Church, to which ſtrange 
Virtues have been aſeribed: and 
even Helmont vindicates their Opi- 
nion of a Cloth, ſaid to have been 
ſo uſed by St. Paul; affirming it to 
have a real magnetick Virtue, _ 

Sudor, Sweat. This differs much 
from Perſpiration, and is the Con- 
ſequence of accelerating the Blood's 


Motion by Simuli, or Exerciſe, or 


a Relaxation of the Pores; the lat- 
ter is the Caſe of Fainting, and cold 
Sweats, See Perſbiration, from an 
Acqua intance with which, this will 


be beſt underſtood. Hence, 
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' $udorificks, from $4dor, Sweat, 


and facio, to make, are ſuch Medi- 


cines as promote Sweat. 

Suffimentum, and 

Suffitus, is the ſame as Fumiga- 
tion, by burning things upon live 
Coals, and receiving the Steam for 
many medicinal Purpoſes. 

$4ffocation, Choaking. This is 
uſed in Hyſterick Caſes, wherein the 
Uterus is imagined to be obſtructed, 
and as it were ſuffocated with ill 
Humours. 

Suffuſion, the ſame as Cataract; 
which ſee, | 

Sulphur, is Brimſtone. As it is 


reckoned a Principle by Chymiſts; 


ſee that Term. 

Summitates, Tops, are the Tops 
of Herbs, 

Superbus, the fame Muſcle as 
Attollens, which ſee ; thus called, 
becauſe as it lifts up the Eye-brows, 
it gives an Air of Pride, 

Supercilium, the Eye-brow; ſee 
Eye. | 

; ficies, the ſame as Surface 
which ſee. 

Superfetation, from ſuper, above 
or over, and Fœtus, an Embryo, 
is when one Conception follows 
another by a future Coition, ſo that 
both are in the Womb together, 
but come not to their full time for 
Delivery together. | 

Super ſcapularis ſuperior, the ſame 
as Supraſpmatus ; which ſee, 

Super ſcapularis inferior, called al- 
ſo Infraſpinatus, is a Muſcle that 
helps to draw the Arm backwards. 
It covers all the Space that is be- 
tween the Spine and the Teres mi- 


nor, and is inſerted into the Neck of 


the Humeras. | a 
8. zentia ſigna, are ſuch as 


ariſe at the declenſion of a Diſtem- 


3 i 
Supinatores, are two Muſcles, the 
longus and brevis : The firſt ariſeth 
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by a fleſhy beginning, three or four 


Fingers Breadth, above the exter- 


nal Extuberance of the Humerus. 
It lies all along the Radius, to whoſe 
inferior and external Part it is in- 
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ſerted by a pretty broad Tendon, - 1 


The laſt comes from the external 
and upper-part of the Ulna, and 
paſſing round the Radius, 'tis in- 


ſerted into its upper and fore- part, 


below the Tendon of the Bireps. 
Theſe turn the Palm of the Hand 
upwards, 

A pedanea, the ſame as 


— 


Sepplantalia, from ſub, under, N 
and Planta, the Sole of the Foot; 
are any things applied for medici- * 


nal Purpoſes to that Part. 


S :ppoſitorium, from ſub, under, 
and pono, to put, is a Form of Me- 


dicine to be thruſt up the Funda- 
ment, when Clyſters are not ſo 


convenient, 48 


Spburat ion, is the Ripening or 
Change of the Matter of a Tumour 
into Pus, which m1 
either by natural? 
Vis Vite, or by 9 


ans, or by the 
e Uſe of artificial 
Compoſition j way of Phaiſters, 
Cataplaſms/” or the like, See Abe 
ſeceſs or Impoſthume. „ 
Sapraſbinatus, is a Muſcle that a- 
riſes fleſhy from all the Baſis of the 
Scapula that is above the Spine. It 


be effected 


fills all that Space between the up⸗ 


per (ide of the Scapula and its Spine, 


to which it is alſo attached. It 
paſſes above the Acromium, over 
the Articulation of the Humerus, 


which it embraces by its Tendon, - 


It helps to lift the Arm upwards. 


Suppreſſivz, is uſed for the Stop» + 
page of the Menſes, Urine, ar any." 


other Diſcharge, 
Sura, ſignifies the Calf, or fleſhy 
Part of the Leg; but is often ap- 


plied to the Shin-Bone, fo as to 


mean the fame as Fibula ; which 
ſee.” 
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© Surface, is the bare outſide of 
any Body, without any Dimenſion 


of Thickneſs. 


Suſpended or Appended, is ſaid of 
external Remedies, which are wore 
about the Neck, Wriſts, or the like. 

Suture, is a particular Articula- 
tion. The Bones of the Cranium 
are joined to one another by four 
Sutures. The firſt is called the Co- 
ronalis, It reaches tranſverſly from 
one Temple to the other. It joins 
the Os Frontis with the Oſſa Parieta- 
lia. The ſecond is called Lambgoi- 
dalis, becauſe it reſembles the Greet 
Letter (A) Lambda. It joins the 0s 
Occipitis to the Offa Parietalia and 
Petroſa, The third is called Sagit- 
talis. It begins at the Top of the 


© " Lambdoidalts, and runs ſtrait to the 


middle of the Coronalis, It joins 
the two Offa Parietalia together, 
The Fourth is called Satura Squam- 


moſa, becauſe the Parts of theſe 


Bones which are joined by this Su- 
ture, are, as it were, cut ſlope-wiſe, 
and lapped over one another. 

This Suture joins the ſemicirular 
Circumference of the Oſſa Tempo- 
rum to the Os Sphenoides Octipitis, 
and to the Ofſa Parietalia, The 
firſt three Sutures were called Suturæ 
Vere; and the laſt Sutura Falſa, 
becauſe it was ſuppoſed to have no 


: Indentations, which is falſe. 


The Bones of the Cranium are 
not only joined to one another, but 
they are alſo joined to the Bones of 
the upper Jaw by three other Su- 


4 - tures, The firſt is the Tranſverſalis; 
t runs acroſs the Face, it paſles 


from the little Angle of the Eye 
down to the bottom of the plat 
and up again by the great Angle 
of he Eye over the Root of the 
Noſe, and ſo to the little Angle 


of the other Eye, It joins the Os 


Frontis to the Bones of the upper 


Ethmoi- 


os Ms 


dalis; it ſurrounds the Bone of 

Name, and joins it to the Bones 
which are about it, The third is 
the Sutura Sphenoidalis; it ſurrounds 
the Os Sphenoides, joins it to the Os 
Occipitis, the Offa Petroſa, and to 
the Os Frontis. | 

Swallowing, See Deglutition. 

Symbole, and Symboliſm, is ſaid 
either of the Fitneſs of Parts with 
one another, or of the Conſent be- 
tween them by the Intermediation 
of Nerves, and the like. 

3 is an exact and beau- 
tiful Proportion of Parts to one 
another. 

Sympathy, from uura oo, com- 
fb ob ſaffer 5 ＋ Con- 
ſent of one Part with another, 
or a fellow- feeling of the ſame 
Paſſion. 

Symptom, from guhuriæſe, acci- 
do, to happen; is ſuch a Conjuuc- 
tion of Appearances, or ſuch an 
Appearance of any one thing, as 
indicates what will be Iſſue of a 
Diſeaſe, and the Means of Cure, 
Hence, 

Symptomatical, is often uſed to 
denote 'the Difference between the 
primary and ſecondary. Cauſes in 
Diſeaſes ; as a Fever from Pain is 
ſaid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe 
it ariſes from Pain only; and there- 
fore the ordinary Means in Fevers 
are not in ſuch Caſes to be had re- 
courſe to, but to what will remove 
the Pain ; for when that ceaſes, the 
Fever will ceaſe without any direct 
Means'taken for that. 

Synaſtomaſis, is uſed much in the 
ane ſenſe as Anaſtomaſis; which 
ee. 

Synart hroſis, and 

Synchondroſis. See Articulation. 

Svyncope, from curxbaſſo, coincido, 
to fall down; is a ſudden Fainting, 
or ſwooning away. It comes from 
nen en [but mpitly. et 
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cal, and is therefore to be treated 
as ſuch, unleſs when manifeſtly from 
ſomewhat elſe, and then it is to be 

managed accordingly; - 
Syndrome, from auvdgoun, Con- 
curſus, a Combination of Diſ- 


eaſe 

Synocha, and ; 

Synochus, from guyoggw, ſuſti- 
neo, to ſupport, or hold on, or gu- 
*, contineo, to continue; both 
ſignifying much the ſame ; yet 
Writers have made the former an 
intermitting, and the latter a con- 
tinued Fever. 


Synteretica, is that Part of Me- | 


dicine which ſecures the preſent 
Enjoyment of Health, 

Syntexis, the ſame with Attenu- 
ation ; which ſee. 

Syntheſis, from gui[ifnu, com- 
pono, to compound, is ſometimes 
uſed in oppoſition to Analyſss, and 
ſignifies the Combination of any 


Abella, a Morſel, is uſed for 
the ſame Form of Medicine 

as Lozenge. | 
Tabes, a Conſumption; * 4 
Tabes Dorſalis, the Back n. 
ſumption, is a Gonorrhea Simplex, 
or any ſeminal Weakneſs ; becauſe 
the Complaint is moſt ſenſible in 
the Loins, | 7 

Tabula; whence, 

Tabulatum, the ſame as Tabella. 
Tabum, is uſed by ſome Authors 


to expreſs a kind of Matter, ariſing 


from a decay of natural Heat, or 
due Circulation; very different 
from what is commonly underſtood 
by Pus, which is a ſalutary Matu- 
ration, and wanting only Vent; 


Whereas the other is alſa moſt com · 
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thing. together of different Part; 
the ſame as Contexture, © _ © ® 
Syphilis, is a Term uſed for the 
Lues Venerea. Some will haye it 
from gur, cum, with, and Quaid» 
Amor or Amicitia, Love or Friend» 
ſhip ; becauſe it proceeds from the 
infectious Intercourſes of Lovers in 
Coition. Others will have it from 
the name of a Shepherd ſo called, 
who was remarkably afflicted with 
it. However ſome Authors of note 
uſe the Term, and Fracaſtorius, 4 
famous 1alian Phyſician, gives it 
for the Title of a Poem he wrote 
upon that Diſtemper. 
Syphon, and ; 
Syringe, are Inſtruments well 
known, as is their Uſe. 
Syſtema, the ſame as Syntheſis, + 
from curisntu, conſtituo, to put to- 
gether ; this is much uſed for a me- 
thodical treating upon any Subject. 
Syſtole. See Ater x. 


monly attended with a Gangrene, 

Tanks, a broad Worm, like a © 
iece of Tape ; for which reaſon it 
is called the Tape- Worm. — 

Taliſman, is a Repreſentation of 
ſomewhat, that by a magical Power 
does ſtrange Feats, by way of In- 
chantment; and the Uſe of ſuch 
prepoſterous: Conceits have been 
vindicated by ſome phyſical Wris: 3 
ters, eſpecially in Plagues, and fuch 
Calamities, as have been thought - 
the Tokens of divine Wrath, 

Talpe and Nates, are Tumours 
8 2 *. Head, 
and a ing as nſequ 
og ihe 
Talps elevate the Skin from the P 
ricravinz, and generally denote, 4 
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Toulneſs of the Bone beneath: But 
* the Nates are uſually ſeated in the 
Neck, e 

Talus, is the ſame as Aſtragalus. 
In its upper part it has a convex 
Head, which is articulated with the 
two Fociles of the Leg by Gingly- 


mus, it being divided by a little 
m 


Sinus which receives the ſmall Pro- 
tuberance in the middle of the Sinus 
of the Tibia. And without this Au 
ticulation, we muſt always, in go- 
ing, have trod upon the Heel with 
our fore Foot, and upon our Toes 
with our hind Foot, The fore-part 
of the Aſtragalus, which is alſo con- 
vex, is received into the nut of the 
Os Navicalare, Below, towards the 

hind- part of its under fide, it has a 
pretty large Sinus, which receives 
the upper and hind part of the Os 
Calcis, But towards the fore- part of 
the ſame fide, it has a Protuberance, 
which is received into the upper and 
fore-part of the ſame Bone. Be- 
twixt this 845 and its Protuberance 
there is a Cavity which anſwers to 


another in the Os Calcis, in which 


is contained an oily and mucous 


ſort of Subſtance for moiſtening 


the Ligaments, and facilitating the 


E © obſcure Motion of theſe Bones when 


We go. 
» Tangent, is a right Line drawn 


without a Circle, perpendicular to 


the Radius, and touching the Circle 
but in one Point. 

- Tapping, See Paracenteſis, 

- Tarantiſm, is a Diſtemper ariſing 
2 _ the Bite of a Tarantula ; 


Tarantati, are thoſe who are ſo 


bit. Of this very odd Effect, wich 
its Cure, Baglivi, an Italian Phyſi- 


eian, bath, wrote a very rational 


Aecount, whereby it appears that 
the” odd Effects of this Bite, and 


ts Method of Cure by Muſick, are d 
þy no means fabulous, as ſome- 
have ſuppoſelt. 
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Tarſus, is the Space between the 
Bones of the Leg, and the Aera 
tarſus, conſiſting of ſeven Bones, 
viz. the Aſtragalus or Talus, Cal- 


caneum, Naviculare, three Offa u- 
neiformia, 


and the Cubiforme x 
which ſee under thoſe Names. 


ſticking to Wine-Casks, like a 
hard Stone, either white or red, as 
the Colour of the Wine from 
whence it comes, The white is 
preferable, as containing leſs Droſs 
or earthy Parts: The comes 
from Germany, and is the Tartar 


of the Rheniſh Wine. Some of 


the old Chymiſts have pretended to 


do ſtrange Things with Preparations . 


from this Material ; and have taken 
abundance of Pains in its Volatili- 
zation, 

Tuſte, expreſſes that Senſation 
which all things taken into the 
Mouth give particularly to the 
Tongue, the Papille of which are 
the principal Inſtruments hereof , 
but for all the Diverſities of thoſe 
Senſations, we are very ſhort in 
Words to expreſs them, 

Technical, from ix vn, Ars, Art, 
is uſed for ſuch Terms as are peculiar 
to the Rules and Documents of 
particular Arts. | 

Teeth, See Dentes. 2 

Tegument, is the Covering of any 
thing; ſo the Skin is a Tegument 
of the Body. 

Telephium, si,, was a Name 
by ſome of the Antients given 
to an incurable Ulcer, from Tele- 
phus, who received a Wound from 
Achilles, which terminated in ſuch 
a one, 

* Temperantia, and ; 
Temperata, ſignify often the fame 
as Sweetners or Correcters: And 


ue 
Temperament, and 


% * 
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Tartar. This is what is found 


ſuch things as bring the Body to a 


T E 
Temperies, is that diverfity in the 
Blood of different Perſons, where- 
by -it is more apt to fall into ſome 

certain Combinations in one Bod 
than another, whether into Choler, 
Phlegm, exc. from whence Perſons 
are ſaid to be of a bilious or phleg- 

matick Temperament, or the like. 
Temporalis, is a Muſcle that ari- 
ſeth by a ſemicircular fleſhy Begin- 
ning, from a part of the Os Frontis, 
from the lower part of the Parietale; 
and upper part of the Temporale; 
from whence going under the Zygo- 
ma, and gathering together as to a 


Centre, it is inſerted by a ſhort and 


ſtrong Tendon into the Proceſſus 
Corone of the lower Jaw. This Muſ- 
cle is alſo called Crotaphires. 
Temporum Oſſa, the Bones of the 
Temples. See Cranium. 
Tenacity, expreſſes that Property 


in viſcid Subſtances by which they 


adhere together. And, 

Tenacula, both from Teneo, to 
hold, hath been given to a chirur- 
gical Inſtrument, not much differ- 
ing from the Forceps. 

Tenar, the ſame as Abductor Pol- 
licis, which ſee; as alſo the Abductor 
Pollicis Pedis, is ſometimes thus 
called by Anatomilts, 

Tendon, from tendo, to ſtretch, 
is the Extremity of a Muſcle, where 
its Fibres run into a ſtrong ſpringy 
Chord; and this is called the Head 
or Tail, as it happens to be at the 
Origin or Inſertian of the Muſcle. 
Teneſimus, is a continual Inclina- 
tion of going to ſtool, from the Ir- 
ritation of ſome ſharp Humours, 

Tenſion, expreſſes any thing 
ſtretched out; as the Fibres or 
Membranes are in certain Circum- 
ſtances. | * 

Tentigo. See Priapiſimus. 

Tepedarium, was a Room, be- 
longing to the antient Bathing. Pla- 
ces, where Perſons gradually pre 
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Terebellum, or e 

Terebra, Tparay0y, is often uſed 
for the Trepan; but ſometimes ald 
for any Inſtrument to perforate the 
Bones with, of other Parts ag well 
as the Head, wet Se 

Teredum, ſignifies the ſame with 4 
Caries, which ſee. 0 

Teres, ſignifying any thing Jong. 
and wh is a Name piven by 
ſome to a Worm thus ſhaped,which _ _ * 
is apt to breed in humane Bodies, 
chiefly in Children, hes 

Teres major, the ſame as Prona- 
tor; which ſee. 

Teres minor, is a Muſcle chat 
cometh from the inferior Edge of 
the Scapula, upon which it runs, be- 
tween the former, and the Teres 
major, and is inſerted into the Neck 
of the Humerus ; it helps to draw 
the Arm backwards. "i 

Terra damnata, condemned 
Earth, is the remainder after fome + 
Diſtillations, where all that will 
riſe is drawn off; the ſame as Ca» 
put Mortuum. * i 

Terra Mortua, the ſame as Terre 
damnata. | os 

Terminthys, is a little Tumour -- 
like the Epinyctis; which ſee, 

Ternary, conſiſting of the num- 
ber Three, which ſome chymicat* + 
and myſtical Writers have made 
ſtrange work with: But the moſt 
remarkable diſtinction of this kind, 
and the only one worth notice, is 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the 
Parts of an human Body into Cine 
tinentes, Contentas, and Impetum 
facientes , tho the latter is reſolvable 
into the Mechaniſm of the two for- 
mer, rather than any thing diſtin . 
in its ſelf. | | | 

Tertian, is an Ague intermitting 
but one Day, fo that there are two 
Firs in three Days, 
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Tertium Quid, invented by the 
Chymiſts to expreſs that Reſult of 
the Mixture of ſome two things, 
which forms ſomewhat very differ- 
ent from both. 
Teſtaceous, by Naturaliſts is a Term 
iven only to ſuch Fiſh whoſe 
ong and thick Shells are enire 
and of a piece; becauſe thoſe which 


. 
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called cruſtaceous: but in Medicine 
all Preparations of Shells and Sub- 
ſtances of the like kind is thus call'd. 

Tuſtes Cerebri. See Brain, 

Tefticles. See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men and Women, 

Tetanus, from Tevw, tendo, to 
ſtretch, is a convulſive Motion that 
makes any part rigid angdyinflexible, 

, Tetrapharmacum, from Tiupss, 
© quatwor, four, and qagiunxoy, Medi- 
camentum, a Medicine; is any Re- 
medy conſiſting of four Ingredients. 
Tetrapetalous, from riupeg, qua- 
tuor, and miraaoy, Folium, a Leaf, 
are ſuch Flowers as conſiſt of four 
Leaves round the Style. Plants 
having a tetrapetalous Flower, con- 
ſtitute a diſtinct Kind, and by Mr. 
7 1 Ray are divided into, 1. Such as 
have an uniform tetrapetalous Flow- 
er, and their Seed - Veſſels a little ob- 
longiſh, which therefore he calls 
Siliquoſe. As the Keiri or Leucoum 
TLuteum, and the other common 
Leucoium; the Dentaria, the Leucoium 
Siliguꝛſum, Auyſſon, Viola Lunaris, 
Paronychia, Heſperis, Alliaria, Rapa, 
Napus, Sinapi, Rapiſtrum, Eruca 
ſpuria Eryſim um, Cardamine, Tur - 
riis, Piloſella Siliquoſa, and the 
- -. Raphanus Ruſticanus and Ajuati- 
tus. 2. Such as have their: Seed- 
Caſe or Veſſel ſhorter, which there- 
fore for diſtinction he calls Capſu- 

'. date and Nw: as the Mya- 
erin, Drahs,Leucoium, Siliqua ſub - 
3 * „Cochlearia, mae 
e vuolgare, Tolaſpi, Braſica 
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are joined, as the Lobſters, exc. are 
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marina, Glaſlum, Eruca marina, 
&c. 3. Such as have a kind of 
or ſeeming tetrapetalous Flower, i. e. 
a monopetalous one divided deeply 
into four Partitlons, and theſe he 
calls Anomalous; as the Papaver, 
Agremone, Veronica, Tithymallus, 
Plantago, Coronopus, Pſyllium, Ly- 
ſimachia ſuliquoſa, Alſine ſpuria, &c. 

Texture, is that peculiar Diſpoſi- 
tion of the conſtituent Particles of 
any Body, as makes it to have ſuch a 
Form, or be of ſuch a Nature, or 
be endued with ſuch Qualities. 

Thalamus, \ignifies a Bed, whence 
ſome Parts are diſtinguiſhed by it, 
having Reſemblance thereunto in 
office; as, 

Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, 
See Brain. 

Theca, ſignifies any Caſe or Co- 
vering ; whence Botaniſts apply it 
to ſome Parts of particular Flowers: 
and Hildanus uſes it for a Caſe for 
chirurgical Inſtruments, 

Thenar, the ſame as Tenar, 

Theophraſtici; the Diſciples of 
Theophraſius Paracelſus were by 
ſome thus called. | 

Theorem, is a Propoſition upon 
any Subject that is demonſtrable, 
differing from a Problem in this, 
that it barely aſſerts a thing to be 


prov'd, whereas a Problem ſuppoſes 


ſome Data, then requires them to 
be put together; and laſtly, aſſerts 
the thing requir'd to be done, which is 
to be proved by the Demonſtration, 
Theoria, from Zeapiw, conte mplor, 
to contemplate, is the ſpeculative 
part of any Science, that directs to 
the Rules of Practice. els 
| Theraputick, from Sgcamiue, [a 


no, to make well; is that part of 


Phyſick that reſpects the Preſcription 


of Medicine, or the Method of Cure. 


Theriaca, probably from Jie, 
Fera, a Beaſt, and &,, ſano, 
to cute; becauſe it is apply d ta ſuch 
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things as are chiefly calculated for 
curing the Bites — Ani- 
mals; and for the ſame reaſon good 
in all Malignities. It was firſt given 
to the celebrated Compoſition of. 
Andromachus, which is one of our 
officinal Capitals; but many Wri- 
ters ſince have alſo aſcribed it 
many other Medicines of like Form 
and Virtue, | 

Therme, from Yeeuaire, calefa- 
cio, to make warm, are hot Baths, 
See Baths and Bathing. 

Thermometer, from the former ; 
and wire, Menſura, a Meaſure; 
is an Inſtrument to meaſure or efti- 
mate the Heat or Cold of any par- 
ticular Place, or of the ſame Placein 
different Seaſons, and at different 
Times. | 

Theſis, is any ſhort Sentence or 
Subject taken to diſcourſe or diſpute 
upon in the Schools, prior to the 
conferring Degrees of Phyſick, exc. 

Theſſalici z the Diſciples of Theſſa- 
lus were by ſome thus call'd, who was 
the firſt of the Se of the Methodsfts. 

Thigh. See Femur. 

Thirſt, See Hunger. 

Thoracick Medicines, are ſuch as are 
good for Diſtempers of the Breaſt, 

_ Thoracick Dutt, See Lacteal Veins. 
Both from 
Thorax, the Breaſt. All that lies 


betwixt the Baſis of the Neck and 


the Diaphragm or Midriff ; that is, 
down to the laſt Ribs, is called the 
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N of the Cheſt, under Which 
are fituated part of the Ribs, the 
Pleura, and the Lungs: There 


ſtands upon their Center a little Pro- 


tuberance, called Papilla or Nipple, 
which is encompaſſed with a reddiſh 
Circle, call'd Areola. 
in the middle of the Breaſt, below 


the Breaſts, is call'd $:robirulus Cor- 
dis. The hinder part of the Tho- 


rax is call'd the Back, compoſed of 
twelye Vertebræ or Joints, and two 
Scapule or Shoulder-blades, Which 
are the two upper Parts of the Back 
on the {ſides of the Vertebræ. The 
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lateral Parts of the Thorax are-call'd 


Periſterna. . 
Thimion, is a ſmall Wart riſing 


upon the Skin of the Body ; bein 0 
ſomewhat ſlender, but flat; is bard 4-4 
and rough at the Top. The worſt® | 


kind of them, are thoſe which are 
apt-to bleed, 
Thymus, is a conglobate Gland, 
ſituated in the upper part of the 
Thorax under the Clavicule, where 
the Cava and Aorta divide into the 


Subclavian Branches. This Gland is . 
big in Infants, but as they grow in 


Age, it grows leſs. Its Arteries and 
Veins are Branches of the Carotides 
and Jugulars. It has 19 
the Par Vagum, and its Lymph * 
Veſſels diſcharge themſelves in the 
Ductus Thoracicus, The learned 


Gland to be for a Diverticulum to 
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Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the Uſe of this 


Thorax or Cheſt The fore-part of the Chyle in the Thoracick Duct 


the Thorax is call'd the Breaſt ; in 
it are the Clavicule or Channel- 
Bones and the Sternum or Breaſt. 
Bone, which is in the middle; it 
begins at the Clavicula, and termi- 
nates in the Cartilago Xiphoides or 
Sword-like Cartilage. © Under the 
Sternum lies the Mediaſtinum, and 
the Heart in its Pericardium. The 
Mammæ or Breaſts are two round 


Tumours. which appear upon the 
** . 2 | F 


of a Fatus, whoſe Stomach being 
always full of the Liquor in which it 


ſwims, muſt keep the Thoracick Dux 
diſtended with Chyle ; becauſe the © 


Blood which the Farus receives 


from the Mother fills the Veins, and 


hinders. the free entrance of the 
Chyle into the SubclavianVein. The 
Surgeons have _ the Name of 
Thymi to ſome little Excreſcencies, 
reſembling the Tops of the Herb 
Thyme, | 
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Thyroarytenoides, from de-, 
Scutum, a Helmet, & d, haurio, to 
draw, and -, Forma, Shape; 
is a Muſcle of the Larynx, thus 
called from its Shape and Office, 
as it aſſiſts in opening the Wind- 
Pipe, and drawing in Air. See La- 
rynx. 


Thyroidee, from part of the ſor- 


mer Etymology, are Glands of the 


Larynx ; which ſee : And 
 Thyroides, is from the ſame Deri- 
vation. See allo Larynx. 

Tibia, is the inner and bigger 
Bone of the Leg, called alſo Focile 
Majus : tis hard and firm, with a 
Cavity in its middle; tis almoſt 
triangular :. its fore and ſharp Edge 
is call'd the Shin. In its upper Ex- 
tremity it has two large Sinus, tipt 


With a ſoft and ſubtile Cartilage, 


call'd Cartilago Lunata from its Fi- 
gure : It runs in between the Extre- 
mities of the two Bones, and be- 
comes very thin at its edge. Like 
thoſe in the Articulation of the low- 
er Jaw, it facilitates a ſmall ſide 
Motion in the Knee, The Sinus's 


F receive the two Protuberances of 
the Thigh- Bone; and the Production 


uy 


which is between the Sinas's of the 
Tibia is receiv'd in the Sinus, which 
diyides theſe two Protuberances of 


the Femur. By bending our Knee, 


we bring our Leg in walking in a 
ſtrait Line forwards, which without 
this Articulation we could not have 


done; but, like thoſe who have 


the Misfortune to have a wooden 
Leg, we muſt have brought our Foot 
about in a Semi- circle in going even 
upon a Plain, but more evidently up- 
on an Aſcent. On the ſide of this 
upper end it has a ſmall Knob, which 
is receiy*d into a ſmall Sinus of the 
Fibula; and on its fore-part, a little 


below the Patella, it has another, 


into which the Tendons of the Ex- 


| tenſors of the Leg are inſerted. Its 


lower Extremity, which is much 
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ſmaller than its upper, has a remar- 
kable Proceſs which forms the inner 


Ankle, and a pretty large Sinus divi- 
ded in the middle by a ſmall Protu- 
berance; the Sinus receives the con- 
vex Head of the Aſtragalus, and the 
Protuberance is receiv'd into the 
you: in the convex Head of the 
ame Bone, It has another ſhallow 
Sinus in the ſide of its lower end, 
which receives the Fibula. 
Tibieus, and | 
Tibialis Muſculus; of this Name 
there are two Muſcles, the Anticus, 
which ariſes fleſhy from the upper 
and fore-part of the Tibia, and ad- 
hering to the external ſide of the 
Tibia, as it deſcends it paſſes under 
the Ligamentum Annulare, and is in- 
ſerted into the Os Cuneiforme, which 
anſwers to the great Toe; and the 
Poſticus, which ariſes from the ſupe- 
rior and back-part of the Tibia and 
Fibula, and the Membrane that ties 
them together; and deſcending by 
the hinder-part of the Tibia, it paſſes 
thro' the Fiſſure of the inner Ankle, 
and is inſerted into the under-ſide 
of the Os Naviculare ; this moveth 
the Foot inwards, and the former 
bendeth it forwards. | 
Tide. Dr. Halley hath made the 
following Abſtract of the Theory 
of Tides from Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
Principle upon which this Author 
proceeds to explain moſt of the 
great and ＋ Appearances of 
Nature, is no other than that of 
Gravity; whereby in the Earth all 
Bodies have a Tendency towards the 
Centre, as is moſt evident; and from 
undoubted Arguments tis ed, 
That there is ſuch a Gravita 
wards the Centre of the Sui 
and all the Planets. 8 
From this Principle, as a neceſſary 
Conſequence, follows the ſpherical 


Figure of the Earth and Sea, and of 
alt 


e other celeſtial Bodies; and 
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the ſolid Parts ſupport ihe Inequa- 
lities of the Land above the Level, 
yet the Fluids preſſing equally, and 
eaſily yielding to each other, do ſoon 


reſtore the Æguilibrium, if diſturb'd, 


and maintain the exact Figure of the 
Globe. 

Now this Force of the Deſcent of 
Bodies towards the Centre, is not in 
all Places alike, but is ſtill Jeſs and leſs 


as the Diſtance from the Centre in- Force decreaſing after the ſame 


creaſes: and in the ſaid Book it is 
demonſtrated, that this Force de- 
creaſes, as the Square of the Diſtance 
increaſes ; that is, theW eight of Bo- 
dies, and the Force of their Fall is 
leſs, in Parts more remov'd from 
the Centre, in the Proportion of the 


Squares of the Diſtance. 


As for Example: A Tun Weight 
on the Surface of the Earth, if it were 
raiſed to the height of 4000 Miles, 
which is, ſuppoſe, the Semidiameter 
of the Earth, would weigh but a 
quarter of a Ton, or 500 l. Weight. 

If to 12000 Miles, or 3 Semi- 
diameters from the Surface, that is 
4 from the Centre, it would weigh 
but one 16th part of the Weight on 
the Surface, or a Hundred and a 
Quarter: So that it would be as eaſy 
for the Strength of a Man at that 


Height, to carry a Tun Weight, as 


here on the Surface to carry a Hun- 
dred and a Quarter. 

And in the fame Proportion do 
the Velocities of the Fall of Bodies 
decreaſe; for whereas on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, all things fall 16 
Foot in a Second, at one Semidia- 


meter above, this Fall is but 4 
Foot: and at three Semi-diameters, 


or four from the Centre, it is but 


of the Fall at the Surface, or but 


one Foot in a Second; and at great- 
er Diſtances both Weight and Fall 
become very little, but yet at all 
given Diſtances, is ſtill ſomething, 


tho the Effect become inſenſible. 


« 
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A the Diſtance of the Moon 
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eie 
(which ſuppoſe to be 6o Semidia- 
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meters of the Earth) 3 500 Pounds 
weigh but one Pound, and the 
Fall of Bodies is but. 28 of a 
Foot in a Second, or 16 Foot in a 


Min. that is, that a Body ſo far off 


deſcends in a Minute no more than 


the ſame at the Surface of the Earth _ 


would do in a Second of Time. 
And as we faid before, the ſame 


manner, is evidenily found in the 
Sun, Moon, and al the Planets z 
but more eſpecially in the Sun, 
whoſe Force is prodigious, becoming 
ſenſible eyen at theimmenſe diſtance 
of Saturn, This gives room to 
ſuſpe ct, that the Force of Gravity is 


in the celeſtial Globes proportional 


to the Quantity of Matter in each of 
them : And the Sun being at leaſt 
10000 times (for Inſtance, tho he 
is far bigger) as big as the Earth, its 
Gravitation, or attracting Force, is 
found to be at leaſt 10000 times as 
much as that of the Earth, acting on 
Bodies at the ſame Diſtances. 

| Whence alſo, all the ſurprizing 


Phenomena of the Flux and Reflux 4 
of the Sea, he ſhews in like manner 


to proceed from the ſame Principle. 

If the Earth were alone, that is 
to ſay, not affected by the Actions 
of the Sun and Moon, it is not to 
be doubted, but the Ocean being 
equally preſſed by the Force of Gra- 
vity towards the Centre, would con- 
tinue in a perfect Stagnatioh always 
at the ſame height, without ever 
ebbing or flowing; but it being by 
him en.“ that the Sun and 
Moon have a like Principle of Gra- 
vitation towards their Centres, and 
that the Earth is within the Activity 
of their Attractions, it will plainly 
follow, that the Equality of the Preſ⸗ 
ſure of Gravity towards the Centre 
will thereby be diſturbed. And tho 


the ſmallneſs of theſe Forces, in re- 


ſpect to the Gravitation towards the 
Earth's 


* 


Earth's Centre, renders them altoge- 
ther imperceptible by any Experi- 
ments we can deviſe, yet the Ocean 
being fluid, and yielding to the leaſt 
Force, by its riſing, ſhews where it 
is leaſt preſt, and where it is more 
preſt by its linking. 
Now if we ſuppoſe the Force of 
© the Moon's Attraction to decreaſe as 


the Square of the Diſtance from its 


Centre inereaſes (as in the Earth, 
and other Celeſtial Bodies) we ſhall 
find, that where the Moon is per- 
pendicularly either above or below 
the Horizon, either in Zenith or 
„Nadir, there the Force of Gravity is 
- moſt of all diminiſhed, and conſe- 
_ © quently that there the Ocean muſt 
neceſſarily (well, by the coming in 
of the Water from t 
the Preſſure is greateſt, vic. in thoſe 
Places where the Moon is near the 
Horizon. But that this may be the 
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oſe parts where 


better underſtood, 'twas thought 
needful to add the following Scheme, 
where M is the Moon, E the Earth, 
C its Centre, Z the Place where the 
Moon is in the Zenith, N where the 
Nadir. | 

Now by this Hypotheſis it is evi- 
dent, that the Water in Z being 
nearer, is more drawn by the Moo 
than the Centre of the Earth C, a 
that again more than the Water in 
N; therefore the Water in Z has a 
e towards the Moon, con- 
trary to that of Gravity, being equal 
to the Exceſs of the Gravitation of 
Z, above that in C. And in the 
other Caſe, the Water in N tending 
leſs towards the Moon, than the 


Centre C, will be leſs preſs'd, by as ' 


much as is the difference of the 
Gravitations towards the Moon in 
and in N. r 
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This 2 rightly underſtood, it 
follows plainly, that the Sea, which 
otherwiſe ſhould be Spherical, upon 
the Preſſure of the Moon, muſt 
form it ſelf into a Spheroidal, or 

oval Figure, whoſe longeſt Diame- 
ter is where the Moon is Vertical, 
and ſhotteſt where ſhe is in the 
Horizon; and that the Moon ſhift- 
ing her Poſition, as ſhe turns round 
the Earth once a Day, this Oval of 
Water ſhifts with her, occaſioning 
thereby the two Floods and Ebbs 
obſervable in each 25 Hours. 
And this may ſuffice as to the ge- 
neral Cauſe of the Tides : It re- 
= 
mains'now to ſhew how naturally 
this Motion accounts for all the Par- 

tticulars that have been obſerved a- 

bout them; ſo that there can be no 
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room left to doubt, but that this is 
the true Cauſe thereof. 

The Spring-Tides upon the New 
and Full Moons, and the Neap- 
Tides on the Quarters, are occa- 
fion'd by the attractiye Force of the 
Sun, in the New and Full, conſpi- 
ring with the Attraction of the Moon 
and producing a Tide by their united 
Forces; whereas in the Quarters; 


«. 


the Sun raiſes the Water where the 


Moon deprefles it, and on the con- 
trary z ſo as the Tides are made only. 
by the difference of their Attraction. 

That the Force of the Sun is'no 
greater in this Caſe, proceeds from 
the very ſmall Proportion the Semi- 


diameter of the Earth bears to the 


vaſt Diſtance of the Sun. 
It is alſo obſeryed, that, cateris 
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paribus, the Equinoctial Spring- Tides 
in March and September, or near 
them, are the higheſt, and the Neap- 
Tides the — : which proceeds 
from the greater Agitation of the 
Waters; when the fluid Spheroid re- 
yolves about a great Circle of the 
Earth, than when it turns about in a 
leſſer Citele; it being plain, that if 
the Moon were conſtituted in the 
Pole, and there ſtood, the Spheroid 
would have a fix'd Poſition, and 
f that it would be always High-water 
under the Poles, and Low- water 
every where under the Equinoctial: 
and therefore the nearer the Moon 
approaches the Poles, the leſs is the 
Avitation of the Ocean ; which is of 
all the greateſt when the Moon is in 
| the Eguinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant 
| from the Poles. | 
© wA 
ing either conjoin'd or oppoſite in 
the Equinottial, produce the greateſt 
Spring-Tides ; and the ſubſequent 
Neap-Tides being produced by the 


Tropical Moon in the Quarters, are 


always the leaſt Tides, whereas in 
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Moon, and therefore leſs vigorous; 


and October, than preciſely upon 


ce the Sun and Moon, be- 


Figure. 
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June aud December the Spri ng-Tides' | 
are made by the Tropical Sun and 


and the Neap-Tides by the Equi- 
noctial Moon, and therefore are the 
ſtronger, N þ 
Hence it happens, that the Diffe- 
rence between the Spring and Neap- 
Tides in theſe Months, is much leſs 
conſiderable than in March and Sep- 
tember. 1 
And the Reaſon why the higheſt 
Spring-Tides are found to be rather 
before the Vernal, and after the 4. 
tumnal meer, viz, in February 


them, is, becauſe the Sun is nearer + 
the Earth in the Winter-Months, ' 
and ſo comes to have a greater EE 
fect in producing the Tides. * 

Hitherto we have conſider'd ſufem 
Affections of the Tides as are uni- 
verſal, without relation to-particular 
Caſes ; what follows from the dif- 
fering Latitudes of Places, will bs 
eaſily underſtood by the following 
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Let A P E P be the Earth cover- 
ed over with very deep Waters, C its 
Centre, P P its Poles, 4 E the Equi- 
noRial, F the Parallel of Latitude 


q i 


P * . 
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of a Place, D4 another Parellel at 
equal Diſtance on the other ſide of 
the Equinoctial, Hh the two Points 
where the Moon is Vertical; * 7 
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let K Kk be the great Circle wherein 


the Moon appears Horizontal. 
It is evident, that a Spheroid de- 
ſcribed upon Hh and K K, ſhall 
nearly repreſent the Figure of the 
ah and CF C D, CF, C d. 
all be the Heights of the Sea in the 
Places , D. F, d, in all which it is 


High- water: And — that in 
twelve Hours time, by the diurnal 


Rotation of the Earth, the Point F 


is transferr'd to f, and d to D; the 


Height of the Sea C F, will be that 
of the High-water, when the Moon 
is preſent, and C that of the other 
High-water, when the Moon is un- 


der the Earth; which in the Caſe of 


77 
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this Figure is leſs than the former 
CF. 

And in the oppoſite Parallel D d, 
the contrary happens: The riſing 
of the Water being always alter nate- 
ly greater and leſs in each place, 
when it is produced by the Moon 
declining ſenſibly from the Fqui- 
nFial, that being the greateſt of 
the two High- waters in each Diurnal 


- . D ; . 
Revolution of the Moon, wherein 


The approaches neareſt either to the 


Zenith. or Nadir of the Place. 
Whence it is, that the Moon in the 
Northern Signs in this part of the 
World, makes the greateſt Tides 


when above the Earth, and in the 


Southern Sions when under the 


+ Earth ; the Effect being always the 


* 
— 
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** 
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greet where the Moon is fartheſt 


from the Horizon, either above or 
below it. 


And this alternate Increaſe and 
Decreaſe of the Tides, has been 
obſerv'd to hold true on the Coaſt 


of England, at Briſtol by Captain 
Sturmy, and at Plymouth by Mr. 


Coledreſs 

But the Motions hitherto men- 
tion'd, ate ſomewhat alter'd by the 
Libration of the Water; whereby 


tho the Action of the Luminaries 


r 
ſhould ceaſe, the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea would for ſome time con- 
tinue: This Conſervation of the 
impreſſed Motion diminiſhes the Dif. 


ference that otherwiſe would be be · 


tween two conſequent Tides, and 
is the reaſon why the higheſt Spring 
Tides are not preciſely on the New 
and Full Moons, nor the Neaps on 
the Quarters; but generally they are 
the third Tides after them, and 
wg gray - 

All theſe things would regular 
come to 3 the . 
were covered with Sea very deep; 
but by reaſon of the Shoalneſs of 
ſome Places, and the Narrowneſs of 
the Straits, by which the Tides are 
in many places propagated, there 
ariſes a great — in the Effect, 
not to be accounted for, without 
an exact Knowledge of all the 
Circumſtances of the Places; as of 
the Poſition of the Land, and the 
Breadth and Depth of the Channels 
by which the Tide flows: for a very 
ſlow and imperceptible Motion of 
the whole Body of. the Water, 
where it is (for example) two Miles 
deep, will ſuffice to raiſe its Sur- 
face 10 or 12 Feet in a Tide's time; 
whereas, if the ſame Quantity of 
Water were to be convey'd upon a 
Channel of 4o Fathom deep, it 
would require a. very great Stream 
to effect it, in ſo large Inlets as are 
the Channel of England, and the 
German Ocean: whence the Tide is 
found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe Places 
where the Sea grows narroweſt, the 
ſame Quantity of Water being to 
paſs thro' Amaller Paſſage, This is 
moſt evident in the Straits between 
Portland and C. de Hogue in Nor- 
mandy, where the Tide runs like a 
Sluice, and would be yet more be- 


| tween Dover and Calais, if the Tide 


coming about the Iſland from the 


North did not check it, And this 
5 Forec 
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Force being once impreſs'd upon 
the Water, continues to carry it 
about the Level of the ordinary 
height in the Ocean, particularly 
where the Water meets a direct Ob- 
ſtacle, as it is in St. Maloes; and 
where it enters into a long Channel, 
which running far into the Land, 
grows very ſtrait at its Extremity, as 
it is in the Severn-Sea at Chepſtow 
and Briſtol. 

The Shoalneſs of the Sea, and 
the intercurrent Continents, are the 
reaſon that in the open Ocean the 
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z Time of High-water is not at the 
f Moon's Appulſe to the Meredian, 
ſ but always ſome Hours after it, as 
e it is obſerved upon all the Weſt 
e Coaſt of Europe and Africa, from 
4 Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope : 
t In all which, a South-Weſt Moon 
e makes High-water ; and the ſame is 
reported to be on the Weſt of Ame- 
e rica. | | * 
s And from this Theory hath Dr. 
y Mead very learnedly accounted for 
f the Influences of the heavenly Bo- 
5 dies, and particularly of the Sun and 
8 Moon, upon the human Frame; by 
. ſnewing the Conſent between the 
3 animal Fluids, and the Atmoſphere, 
ff and the Conſequences of their con- 
a denſing or raxefying, according to 
it the Differences of external Preſ- 
n ſure, - 

e Tince Os. See Os Tinca. 

e Nincture, from tingo, to dye, is 
is any Liquor ſaturated with Ingredi- 
2) ents of any kind, See Extraction. 
je Tinea, is a Sore or Tetter that 
0 diſcharges a ſalt Lymph. 

is Titillation, is a Senſation of Plea- 
n ſure from the Touch of ſome Parts, 
2 but chiefly ſaid of thoſe concerned 
2 in Generation. | 

A Toes: Theſe are made up of 14 


le Bones; the great Toe hath two, and 


ne the reſt have three each; they are litude of their Office. Hence alfo © 

is like the Bones of the Fingers, but a Contrivance to ſtap Bleeding HyTY 

's f | | , 8 8 3. . Ampu- * 4 
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ane 


ſhorter. In the Toes are ſound 


roun 


» zi 
twelve Oſſa Seſamoidea, as in the. uit 
Fingers. 1 4 e „ 
Tongue, See Lingua. | 
Tone, is a Term in Muſick ſig⸗ 
nifying a certain Degree of Eleva - 
tion or Depreſſion of Sound, from 
the greater or leſſer Tenſity of the 
Strings. And hence, ; 
Tonic, is uſed for that tremulous 


Motion or Vibration of the Nerves 


and Fibres, in a human Body, 
which is much alter'd by their diffe- 
rent Tenſion. Eh 
mo or Almonds, are two 
Glands placed on the ſides of 
the Baſis of the Tongue, under the 
common Membrane of the Faxces, 
with which they are cover'd; each 
of them hath a large oval Sinus, 
which opens into the Fauces, 1 
it there are great number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
thro* the great Sinus, of a mucous 
and ſlippery Matter, into the Fau- 
ces, Tarynx, and OHſophagus, for 
the moiſtning and lubricating theſe 
Parts. When the Muſcle OEſophagu 
acteth, it compreſſeth the Toxſille,. 
Tophus, is any gritty or earthy” 
Matter abounding in ſome mineral ' 
Waters, and concreting upon the 
ſides of Veſſels they are long con” 
tained in, or to hard Bodies lying i 
them; whence alſo from its like- 
neſs thereunto it is applied to the ® 
chalky Subſtance which is ſome- 
times depoſited upon the Joints 9 * 
arthritick Perſons. „ 1 


Topicks, from r ?, Locus, a om 


«Place, or Part; are ſuch Things 22 


are externally apply'd to any. particu» 


lar Part, *. $54 4: 4x 

Torcularis, à Preſs or Skrew z 
whence ſome Parts of the Body 1 "| 
thus called from their reſemblance © 


thereunto in Shape, or for the Simi- 
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1 Amputations is by the Surgeons thus Tranſpiration, from trans, thro?, 
called and ſpiro to breathe, the ſame as 
| iration; which ſee. 4 
cer fali, Abdominis, is a { 
N 


Tormina, is uſed to expreſs Pains Perſp 
of any kind, and according to the Fr 
Differences of Parts, or Symptoms; Muſd 
is yariouſly diſtinguiſhed,” But in a and 
more particular manner we expreſs phok 


Wat lies under the Obliqui, 
from the Cartilago Xi- 


om the Extremities of the 


the Gripes, by Tormina ventris. fa 3 rom the tranſverſe Apo- i 
Toxica, is the name of a parti- phyſes ef the Yertebre of the Loins 
cular ſort of Poiſon, ſaid to be uſed. it & fixed in the inner fide of the 1 
by the Indians to their Arrows, in- Spine of the Ilium, and is inſerted 
|, order to render Wounds made with in the Os Pubis, and Linea alba, ; 
, them incurableQ. huis with the Obliqui (which ſee) If © 
- _ Trachotomy, the ſame as Bron- unites its Tendons, as it approaches 
chotomy, which ſee. '' the Linea alba, and is the only 8 
Trachea. See Aſpera Arteria. Muſcle that is cut in the Operation 8 
Tragea, is a Term that hath been of the Bubonocele ; it has a fine and * 
uſed to expreſs Pouders groſly beat, thin Membrane that cloſes exact. A 
but is now obſolete, * | its Ring or Hole, thro' which t 8 
Tragus, is a Protuberance of the Veſſels paſs. | b 
Ear oppoſite to the Antitragus. Tranſverſalis Colli, is a part of H 
See Ear, 1 ie "Jn C 
Tralucent, from trans, thro", . © Tranſverſalis Dorſi : Some make 4 
and luceo, to ſhine; the fame as three of this Muſcle, viz. the Sacer, ol 
tranſparent : which ſee, the Semiſpinatus, and Tranſverſalis K 
Tran fuſion, from trans, thro', Colli. It ariſeth from the Os Sa- " 
and fundo, to pour; is chiefly uſed trum, and from all the tranſverſe 2 
= for the * the Blood of one A- Proceſſes of the Vertebre of the N 
nimal out, ſo as to be immediately Loins, Back, and Neck, except the My 
© Feceived by another; but this is two firſt, and is inſerted by ſo ma- 0 
Found not reducible to any good ny diſtin Tendons to all their ſu- * 
purpoſe in the Practice of Phyſick, perior Spines. It moves the whole 4 
notwithſtanding what may be ſaid Spine obliquely backwards. | 
thereof in Theory. © © © Tranſverſalis Humeri, the fame 5 
* Tranſmutation, from trans, thro', as Teres minor; which ſee. 2 
And muto, to change; hath been a Tyanſverſalis Pedis, comes from MI © 
| Term much uſed amongſt Chymiſts the Bone of the Metatarſus, that : 
/ St the changing one Metal into a- ſuſtains the Toe next the little Toe, 0 
F. other : but ſuck Pretenſions are and paſſing acroſs the other Bones, | 
no only laughed at. fit is inſerted into the Os Seſamoides 1 
A ee, from trans, | thro'; of the great Toe: Its uſe is to 
and aparte, tr, . is any thing bring all the Toes eloſe to one ano- p 
we” "that may be ſeen thro* ; which pro- ther. OED | C 
yes > bably is becauſe the Poxes of ſuch Tranſverſalis Penis, ariſes from 6 
3 Bodies are all rigbt, and 285 per- the Iſchium, juſt by the Erettores, B 
3 icular to the Plane of their Sur- and runs obliquely to the upper part F 
= face,” and ſo conſequently do let the of the Bulb of the Urethra. It b 
„ -Raysof Liber paſs fe 
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ely thro” them, helps to preſs the Veins upon the 
Qed, back af the Penis againſt the Os 
E n, 
Ke As. | o 
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tion. 


Pupis, Which is the Cauſe of Erec- 


Trapezium, is a Species of a Qua- 
drangle, conſiſting of four unequal 
ſides When ce, : 

_ Trapezins, is a name given to the 
Muſcle: Cucullaris, (Which ſee) fox 
its likeneſs in Shape thereunto. | 

Traumatick, from Teguuant s, 


vulnero, to wound; are ſuch Me- 


dicines as are given in caſe of 
Wounds, inward Sores, or Bruiſes; 


the ſame as Vulnerary. 


Trees, and Shrubs of our native 
Growth in England, are ghus diſtin- 
guiſned by Mr. John Ra. I. Such 
as have their Flower disjoined and 
remote from the Fruit; and theſe 
are, 1. Nuciferous ones, or ſuch as 
bear Nuts, as the Walnut-Tree, the 
Hazle-Nut Tree, the Beach, the 
Cheſnut, and the common Oak. 
2. Coltiferous ones, or ſuch as bear 
a, ſquamoſe or ſcaly Fruit, of a 
kind of conical Figure, and of a 
woody or hard Subſtance, in which 
are many Seeds, which, when they 
are ripe, the Cone opens or gapes, 
in all its ſeyeral Cells and Partitions, 
and ſo they drop out. Of this kind 
are the Scotch Firs, Male and Fe- 
male; the Pine, which in our Gar- 
dens is called the Scotch Fir; the 
common Alder Tree, and the Birch- 
Tree. 3. Bacciferous ones, or ſuch 
as bear Berries; as the Juniper and 
Yew Tree. 4. Lanigerous ones, or 
ſuch a bear a woolly downy Sub- 
ſtance; as the black, white, and 
trembling Poplar, Willows and O- 
ſiers of all kinds. 5. Such as bear 
their Seeds (having an imperfe& 
Flower) in leafy Membranes or 
Caſes; as the Horn- beam or Hard- 
beam, called in ſome places the 
Hornbeech. II. Such as have their 
Fruits and Flowers contiguous; and 
theſe are either with the Flower pla- 
ced on the Top of the Fruit, or elſe 
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have it adhering to the Baſe or Bots | 


tom of the Fruit, 1. Trees and 
Shrubs with the Flower placed onthe 
Top or Upper-part of the Fruit 
Of theſe, ſome are Pomiferous, as 


Apples and Pears; and ſome Bacci- 


ferons, as the Sorb or Serviſe-Tree g 
the White or Haw-Thorn, the Wild 
Roſe, Sweet-brier, Currants, the 
great Bilbery-Buſh, Honey-Suckle, 
yh Sc. 2. Trees whole Flower 
adheres to the Baſe or Bottom of 
the Fruit, axe either ſuch as have 
their Fruit moiſt and ſoft when ripe, 
as, (1.) Pruniferous ones, whoſe Fruit 


is pretty large and ſoft, with a Stone 


in the middle; as the Black-Thorn 
or Slow - Tree, the black and white 
Bullace : Tree, the Black Cherry, exc. 


(2+) Bacciſerous ones, as the Straw- 


berry-Tree in the Welt of Ireland, 
a lah Water Elder, the Dwarf, 


a large Laurel, the Viburnum or 


way-fariag Tree, the Dogberry- 
Tree, the Sea Black-Thorn, the 
Berry-bearing Elder, the Privet Bar? 
berry, common Elder, the Holly; 
the Buck-Thorn, the Berry-bearing 
Heath, the Bramble, and the Spindle- 


Tree or Prickwood. 


Bladder Nut-Tree, the Box- Tree, 
the commen Elm and Aſh; t 


i: N — 
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Such as have 
their Fruit dry when tis ripe; as the, 


common Heath, Broom, Dyers 
Weed, Furae or Gorſe, the Lim 
Tree, .. | b. 
Tremor, is an involuntary trent« 
bling of the Nerves, like a Palſy. © 
Trepanum, à Surgeon's Inſtru- 
ment to cut Away any part. of a 
Bone, particuldfly in Fractures of 


. 


N called a 


, is a Mule ® 


caſions. 
JTriangularis Þ 
Depreſſor wes 


cle that ariſes fro the lower Ed 
of the lower Jaw. 


ſater and the 
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Maple, the E. or ſweet · Willow. 
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- cendeth by che Angle of the Mouth 
to the upper ſaw. 
> Triangularis Pectoris, is a Muſcle 
chat ariſes from the lower Part of 
: -the inlide of the Sternum, and is 
inſerted into the Cartilages where 
they join the bones of the fourth, 
fitth, ſixth, and ſometimes ſeventh 
true Ribs: it helps to contract the 
Cavity of the Breaſt in Exſpiration. 
Triceps, Three-headed is a Muſ- 
cle that hatn three Orignations, 
and alſo three Inſertions, and may 
be conveniently divided tnto three 
Muſcles : The firſt ariſes from the 
Os Pubis, and is. inſerted in the 
Linea Aſpera of the Thigh-Bone ; 
the ſecond arifes from the lower 
part of the Os Pubis, and is inſerted 
about the middle of the Linea A/- 
pera ; the third ariſes from the Os 
Pubis, where it joins the Iſchium, 
And is inſerted into the internal and 
lower Apophyſes of the Thigh- 
Bone. They pull the Thigh-Bone 
downwards, and turn it a little out 
wards. | 


Trine Dimenſion, or three-fold 
Dimenſion, is Length, Breadth, and 
,* Thickneſs. 

Trituration, from tero, to wear, 
bor grind, is reducing any Subſtances 
do Powder, upon a Stone with a 
Muller, as Colours are ground: it 
is alſo called Levigation. See Diſ- 
* penſatory. 
| - 8 called alſo Rotator. 
There is the major and minor, or 
greater and leſſer; they are two 


5 15 in the upper part of the 


igh-Bone, in which the Tendons 


bot many Muſcles are terminated. 
© -  <Trochiſci, Troches; is a Forty of 
Medicine to hold in the Mouth/ to 


8 ah diſſolve as Lozenges, or for the 
LE” Preſervation of Species that would 
K co Qtherwiſe decay. 


* my Trochlea, a Pully, which is ac- 
counted one of the mechanical 
1 Powers. Hence, | 
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Trochleares, is a Name given to 


Tricuſpides Valvule. See Heart. 


7 


the oblique Muſcles of the Eye, 
becauſe they pull the Eye obliquely 
upwards or downwards, as if turn- 
ed like a Pully. And, 

Trochloides, is a icular kind 
of Articulation, moſt remarkable in 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the 
Neck, 

Tropici Morbi, are ſuch Diſeaſes 
as are moſt frequent under or near 
the Tropicks. 

Trunchus, is the main Stem or 
Body of any thing, in diſtinction 
to Limbs or Branches, which ſpring 
therefrom, 

Tube Fallopiane. See Generation 
Parts of, proper to Women. 

Twberculs, Tubercles, are little 
Tumours that ſuppurate and dif- 
charge Pus, often found in the 
Lungs. | 

Tuberous, is a Term applied to 
ſuch Roots as are knobby, from 
Tuber, ſignifying ſtrictly a Truffle, 
or a ſubterraneous Muſhroom, which 
ſuch Roots reſemble. 

Tumor, a Swelling, expreſſes every 
kind of preternatural riſing on the 
— and is diverſify'd and diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſubordinate Species by 
the particular Circumſtances or Ac- 
cidents attending them. | 

Tunica Albugmea, the white Mem- 
brane, See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men. 

Tunica Cornea. See Cornea. 

Tunica Retiformis, the Net-like 
Membrane. See Amphibleſtroides. 

Tunica Vaginalis. See Generation 
Parts of, proper to Nomen. 

Turbo, ſignifies the Covering 
which ſome Countries wear upon 
their Heads of a conick Figure. 
Whence in natural Philoſophy, 

Turbinated, is apply'd to the Parts 
of Plants, and many other things 
that have reſemblance to a Turbant 
in Shape, or 'are of a coni 


Figure. , 
5 Turgeſc ence, 
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Turgeſcence, is any Over-fulneſs or 
Swelling, | | 

Tariones, are the firlff young, 
tender Shoots which Plants do an- 
nually put forth. 

Turunda, and 

Turundula, ' ſignify a Tent for a 
wound, or any thing to be thruſt 
into an Orifice or Capacity. 

Twſſis, a Cough, proceeds from 
various Cauſes, and is therefore as 
varioully to be treated. | 


Tympanites, from TuuraviCw, to 


( 453) 


cured by Tapping : from 


Tympanum, a Drum, which is, A 


for its Reſemblance rhereunto, ap- 
250 to a part of the Ear; whica 
de. # | 
Typus, is the conſtant order ob- 
ſerved by a Fever, in its intention 
and remiſſion, fiznifying the ſame 
with Period or Circuit, from 7ya]o, 
Verbero, to beat or afflict. ; 
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Acuum. See Laws of Nature, 
under the Word Nature. 

Vagina. See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Women. 

Vagina Hepazica, the ſame as 
Capſula communis; which ſee. 
And. | 

Vaginalis Tunica, the ſame as 
Elythroides, which ſee under Gene- 
ration, parts of proper to Women, 
The foremention'd Parts are all diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this Name from their 
Shape; Vagina ſignifying a Sheath, 
Scabbard, or Caſe. 

Valetudinarian, is uſed for a ſick- 
ly Perſon, or one always anxious 
about his Health ; becauſe, 

Valetudo, ſignifies ſtrictiy Health; 
but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a dil- 
temper'd Habit. 

Valves, are little thin Membranes 
in the Veſſels, as N were, like fold- 
ing Doors, to prevent a Reflux of 
any Fluid by the ſame Canal. They 
have different Names according to 


the diverſity of their Shapes, as 


Sigmoides, Semilunares, cc. 
Valvula Conni ventes. See Inteſ- 

tines. | | 
Vapours, in a medical Senſe, ſig- 

nifies pretty much the ſame as Hy- 


ſterical Affection; which ſee : but 


in Phyſicks, any watry Exhalations. 


On which Subject De. Halley hath. 
ſhewn, That if an Atom of Water 
be expanded into a Shell or- Bubble, 


whoſe Diameter ſhall be ten times 
as great as before, ſuch an Atom 


will be ſpecifically lighter than Air. 
and will ile ſo * on that Flatus, 
or warm Spirit, which firſt ſeparated" 
it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall 
continue to diſtend it to the ſame 
degree. But then that Warmth de- 


clining, and the Air growing cooler,” 


and withal ſpecifically lizhrer, theſe 


Vapours will ſtop at a certaiuRegion 
of the Air, or elſe deſcend, ” 


If therefore it ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
that the whole Earth were covered 
with Water, and that the Sun, as 


now, ſhould make his diurnal Courſę 


round it, this learned Perſon thinks, 
That the Air would be impregnated 


with a certain Quantity of aqueous 


Vapours, which it would retain in it 
like Salts diſſolved in Water; and 
that theSun in the day-time warmi 


this Air, that Part of the Armoſ; phere 


would ſuſtain a greater Proportion 
of Vapours, (as warm Water will 
hold more Salt diffolyed in it than 
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ſound like a Drum; is that particu- 
lar ſort of Dropſy that ſwells the 
Belly up like a Drum; and is often 1 


cold) 


— 
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cold) which on the abſence of the 
Vapours at night would be diſchar- 


ged in Dews. 


1 And in this Caſe ' he concludes; 
there could be no Diverſity of Wea- 
ther, other than periodically every 
Tear alike ; the Mixture of all ter- 


reſtrious, ſaline and heterogeneous 
Vapours being here excluded : which 
he judges to be,when variouſly com- 
pounded and driven by Winds, the 
Cauſes of thoſe various Seaſons and 


Changes of Weather which we now 


find, 
But if inſtead of an Earth covered 
all over with Water, you ſuppoſe 
the Sea interſperſed about wide and 
ſpacious Tracts of Land, and alſo 
divided by high Ridges of Mountains, 
ſuch as the Pyrenean, the 4lps, and 
the Apenine, in Europe; Taurus, 
Caucaſus, Inaus, Sc. in Aſia ; 


HP Mount Atlas, and the Mountains of 
the Moon in Africa; and the Andes, 


and Apalatean Mountains in America: 
each of which far ſurpaſſes the uſual 
Height to which the aqueous Va- 
Pours of themſelves aſcend, and on 


| © the Tops of which the Air is ſo cold 


and rarefy'd, as to retain but a 


{mall Part of thoſe Vapours which 


| ate brought thither by the Winds 


The Vapours therefore thus raiſed 


from the Sea, and by the Winds 


carried over the low Lands to thoſe 


Ridges of Mountains, are there com- 


- pelled by the Stream of the Air to 


mount with it up to their Tops, 
where the Water preſently precipi- 
tates, gleeting down by the Cran- 
nies of the Stones ; and part of the 
Vapour entring into the Caverns of 


the Hills, the Water thereof ga- 


1 


E 
8 


thers, as in an Alembick, in the 


Baſons of Stone : and theſe being 


once full, the Overplus of the Wa- 
ter runs down at the loweſt Place 


of the Baſon, and breaking out by 


- the ſides of the Ril's, torms lingle | 


Springs; many of which running 
down by the Valleys, between the 


' Ridges of the Hills, and after uni- 


ting, form little Riyulets, or Brooks; 
and many of theſe meeting-again in 
a common Channel, from large 
Rivers. 

Varicoſum Corpus, the ſame as 
Corpus Pyramidale; which ſee. 

{vet of the Small-Pox, a Diſ- 
temper well known, and to be fo 
variouſly diverſify'd, that it requires 
a great Variety in the Method of 
Management. 

Varix, is a little Dilatation in the 
Veins, where the Blood turns in a 
kind of Eddy, and makes a knot . 
upon the Part. 8 

Vas Breve, is a ſhort Vein paſſing 
from the Stomach to the Spleen. 
And, | 

Vaſa, is applied to all the Parts 
of the Body having any reſemblance 
to Veſſels, which are according to 
the Parts or Offices diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Deferentia, Præparantia, Lattea, 
Seminalia, &c. | | 

Vaſculiferous, are ſuch Plants as 
have, beſides the common Chalyx, 
a peculiar Veſſel to contain the 
Seed; ſometimes divided into Cells: 
and theſe have always a monope- 
talous Flower, either uniform or. 
difform. | 

Vaſtus Externus, is a Muſcle that 
comes from the Root of the great 
Trochanter, and part of the Linea 
Aſpera: And, 

Vaſtus Internus, ariſes from the 
Root of the leſſer Trochanter. They 
both help to extend the Leg. 

Vegetables, are natural Bodies ha- 
ving Parts organically formed, but 
without Senſation. Of Vegetation 
Dr. Weodtuard hath made ſome uſe- 
ful Experiments, as followeth, | 

An. Dom. 1691. I choſe (faith 
he) ſeveral Glaſs Phials, that were 
all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame 
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Shape and Bigneſs. After I had put 
what Water I thought fit into every 
one of them, and taken an account 
of the Weight of it, I ſtrain'd and 


tied over the Orifice of each Phial 
2 piece of Parchment, having a Hole 
nia the Middle of it, large enough to 
admit the Stem of the Plant I de- 


ſigned to ſet in the Phial, without 
confining or ſtraitening it, ſo as to 
impede its Growth. My Intention 
in this was to prevent the encloſed 
Water from evaporating or aſcend- 
ing any other way than only thro? 


the Plant to be ſet therein. 


Then I made choice of ſeveral 
Sprigs of Mint, and other Plants, 
that were, as near as I could poſ- 
ſibly judge, alike freſh, ſound and 
Having taken the Weight 
of each, I placed it in a Phial, or- 
ve; and as the Plant 


took care to add more of the ſame 
from time to time, keeping an ac- 
count pe the Weight of all I added, 
Fach of theſe Glaſſes were for bet- 
ter Diſtinction, and the more ea- 
ſy keeping a Regiſter of all the Cir- 


ceumſtances, noted with a different 
Mark or Lener, A, B, C, &c. and 


the Water in each Phial, a 


all ſet in a row in the ſame Window, 


fo that all Might partake alike of Air, 


Light, and Sun. Thus they conti- 
nued from July the 2cth to Ofo- 
ber the 5th, which was juſt 57 days. 
Then I took them out, weighed 
the 
Plant likewiſe, adding to its Weight 
that of all the Leaves that bad fal- 


len _ the time it ſtood thus, 
"A ily, I computed how much 


each Plant had gained, and how 


much Water was ſpent upon it. 


*. 


7 


The Particulars are as follows. 


A, Common Spear-Mint, ſet in 
Spring-Water. 


The Plant weighed, when put in 


ta- 


of <a 


July 20. juſt 27 Grains; when 


— — 


VEB 
ken out Ocfob. 5. 42 Grains: ſo 
that in this Space of 77 Days, it had 
gain'd in Weight 15 Grains. 

The whole Quantity of Water ex- 
pended during the 77 Days, a- 
mounts to 2558 Grains; conſe. 
quently the Weight of the Water 
taken up, was 17044 times as much 
as the Plant had got in Weight. 

The Specimen D had ſeveral 
Buds upon it when firſt ſet in Wa- 
ter; theſe in ſome days became fair 
Flowers, which were at length ſuc- 


ceeded by Berries. Several other 


Plants were tried, that did not thrive 
in Water, or ſucceed any better 
than the Cataputia foregoing. 

The Phials F and G were filled, 
the former with Rain, and the o- 
ther with Spring-Water, at the ſame 
time as thoſe above-mentioned were, 
and ſtood as long as they did; but 
they had neither of them any Plant: 
my Deſign in this being only to in- 
form my ſelf whether any Water 
exhaled out of the Glaſſes, otherwiſe 
than thro* the Bodies of the Plants. 
The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes 
were cover'd with Parchment, each 
Piece of it being perforated with a 
Hole of the ſame bigneſs with thoſe 
of the Phials above: In this I ſuſ- 
pended a bit of Stick about the 
thickneſs of the Stem of one of 
the aforeſaid Plants, but not reach- 
ing down to the Surface of the in- 
cluded Water. 1 put them in thus, 
that the Water in theſe might not 
have more Scope to evaporate than 


that in the other Phials. 


Thus they ſtood the whole 77 


7 in the ſame Window with the 


reſt; when, upon Examination, 1 
found none of the Water in theſe 
waſted or gone off: tho I obſerved, 
both in theſe and the reſt, eſpecially 
after hot Weather, ſmall Drops of 
Water, not unlike Dew, adhering 


to the Inſides of the Glaſſes , that 
N ; part 
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part of them, Imean, that was a- 
ve the Surface of the encloſed 
aters, 


The Water in theſe two Glaſſes 


ö bk. 


end of the Experiment, exhibited a 


that had no Plants in them, at the 


larger Quantity of terreſtrial Mat- 
ter than that in any of thoſe that 
had the Plants in them did. The Se- 
diment in the bottom of the Vials 
was greater, and the Nubeculæ dif- 
fuſed thro' the Body of the Water 
thicker. And of that which was in 
the others, ſome of it proceeded 


4 from certain ſmall Leaves that had 


fallen from that part of the Stems of 
the Plants that was within the Wa- 
ter, wherein they rotted and diſſol- 
ved. The Terreſtrial Matter in the 
Rain-Water, was finer than that in 
the Spring-Water. 


Experments, Anno 1692, 


The Glaſſes made uſe of in this 
were of the ſame ſort with thoſe of 
the former Experiment; and cove- 
red over with Parchment in like 
manner. 

The Plants here were all Spear- 
mint, the moſt kindly, freſh, ſpright- 
ly Shoots I could chuſe. The Wa- 
tex and the Plants were weighed as 
above, and the Phials ſat in a Line, 


in a South Window, where they 


ſtood from June the 2d, to July the 
28th, which was juſt 56 Days. 

H was all along a very kindly 
Plant, and had run up above two 
Foot in height. It had ſhotbut one 


-confiderablecolliteral Branch; but 


had ſent forth many and long Roots, 


from which ſprung very numerous, 


tho ſmall! and ſhort leſſer Fibres. 
Theſe leſſer Roots came out of the 


larger on two oppoſite Sides for the 


moſt part; fo that each Root, with 


its Fibrille, appeared not unlike a 
ſmall Feather. To theſe Fibrillæ, 
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adhered pretty much terreſtrial Mat- 


ter. In the Water, which was at 
the laſt thick and turbid, was a 


green Subſtance, reſembling a fine 


thin Conſerva. 

The Plant 7 was as kindly as the 
former, but had ſhot no collateral 
Branches, Its Roots, the Waters, 
ang, the green Subſtance, all much 
as in the former. 0 

The Plant X, tho it had the miſ- 
fortune to be annoyed with very 
ſmall Inſects that happened to fix 
upon it, yet had ſhot very conſi- 
derable collateral] Branches, and at 
leaſt as many Roots as either in 
H or I, which had a much greater 


Quantity of terreſtrial Matter adhe- 


ring to the Extremitys of them. The 
ſame green Subſtance here that was 
in the two preceding. | 

The Plant L was far more flou- 
riſhing than any of the precedent ; 
had ſeveral conſiderable collateral 
Branches, and very numerous Roots, 
to which terreſtrial Matter adhered 
very copioully, 

The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes 
was very ſenſibly and conſiderably 
waſted, and leſs than when firſt put 
in, The ſame ſort of green Sub- 
ſtance here as in thoſe above. 

The Plant M was pretty kindly ; 
had two ſmall collateral Branches, 
and ſeveral Roots, tho not ſo many 
as that in Hor 7; but as much ter- 
reſtrial Matter adhering to them, as 
thoſe had. The Water-was pretty 
thick, having very numerous ſmall 
terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it, 
and ſome Sediment at the bottom of 
the Glaſs. This Glaſs had none of 
the green Matter above · mentioned 
in it. a 
The Plant N was very lively, and 
had ſent out ſix collateral Branches, 
and ſeveral Roots. ä 

The Glaſs © had alſo Hyde Park 
Conduit-Water, in which was dil. 


ſolved 


. . * 
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ſolved a Dram of Nitre. The Mint 
ſet in this ſuddenly began to wither 
and decay, and died in a-few days, 
as ikewife did two more Sprigs that 
were ſet in it ſucceſſively. In ano- 
ther Glaſs 1 diſſolved an Ounce of 
good Garden Mould, and a Dram 
of Nitre. And in a third half an 
Ounce of Wood-Aſhes, and a Dram 
of Nitre ; but the Plants in theſe 
ſucceeded no better than in the for- 
mer. 


and variety of Manures, Sc. I ſet 
Mint in dne Mint-Water; and 
other Experiments I made of ſeveral 
kinds, to get . on and Information 
as to what haſtened or retarded, 
promoted or impeded Vegetation, 
The Glaſs P, Hyde-P ark-Conduit 
Water: In this I fixed a Glaſs Tube 
of ten Inches long, the Bore about 
one ſixth of an Inch in Diameter, 
filled with very fine and white Sand, 
which I kept from falling down out 
of the Tube into the Phial, by tying 
a thin Piece of Silk over that end of 
the Tube that was downwards, Up- 
on Immerſion of the lower end of 
it into the Water, this by little and 
little, aſcended quite to the upper 
Orifice of the Tube: and yet in all 
the 56 Days which it ſtood thus, a 
very inconſiderable Quantity of Wa- 
ter had gone off, vix. ſcarcely 20 


Grains, tho the Sand continued 


moiſt up to the top, till the very 
laſt, The Water had imparted a 
green Tincture to the Sand, quite 
to the very top of the Tube: And 
in the Phial, it hath precipitated a 
oreeniſh Sediment, mix'd with 
black. To the bottom and ſides of 
the Tube, as far as *twas immer- 
ſed in the Water, adhered pretty 
much of the green Subſtance de- 
ſcribed above. Other-like Tubes I 
filled with Cotton, Lint, Pith of 
Elder, and ſeveral other porous ve- 


& 
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In other Glaſſes I diſſolyed 
ſeveral ſorts of Earth, Clay, Marls, 


getable Subſtanees, ſetting ſome of 
them in clear Water, others in Wa- 
ter tinged with Saffron, Cochineal, 
ec. And ſeveral other Trials were 
made, in order to give a mechani- 
cal Repreſentation of the Motion 
and Diſtribution of the Juices in 
Plants, and of ſome other Pheno- 
mena obſeryable'in Vegetation. Se. 

veral Plants being alſo ſet in the 
Phials, Q, R, S, cc. ordered in 

like manner as thoſe above, in O- 
tober, and the following colder 
Months; theſe throve not near ſo 


much, nor did the Water aſcend in 


nigh the Quantity it did in the hot- 
ter Seaſons, in which the before 
cited Trials were made. : 

Vehicle, in general, ſignifies what 


carries or bears any thing along; as 


the Serum is the Vehicle to convey / 


the Blood-Particles ; and in Phar- 
macy any Liquid to dilute another 
with, or to adminiſter it in to a 
Patient, is thus called. * IS 
Velocity, is the Degree of Motion 
in any Body; the ſame as Celerity. 
Vena, a Vein. The Veins are 
only a Continuation of the extreme 


Capillary Arteries, reflected back 
again towards the Heart, and uniting 


their Channels as they. approach ir, 
till at laſt they all form three large 
Veins ; the Cava Deſcendens, which 
brings the Blood back from all the 
Parts above the Heart ; the Cava 
Aſcendens, which brings the Blood 
from all the Parts below the Heart ; 
and the Porta, which carries the 
Blood to the Liver. The Coats of 
the Veins are the ſame with thoſe 
of the Arteries, only the muſcular 
Coat is as thin in all the Veins, as 
it is in the capillary Arteries; the 
preſſure of the Blood againſt the 
ſides of the Veins being leſs than 
that againſt the ſides of the Arte- 
ries. In the Veins there is no Pulſe, 
becauſe the Blood is thrown into 


them 


P 


BEER. 8 
hem with a continued Stream, and 
becauſe it moyes from a narrow 
Channel to a wider. The capillary 
L Veins unite with one another, as 
bas been ſaid of the capillary Ar- 

teries. In all the Veins which are 
perpendicular to the Horizon, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the Uterus and of 
the Porta, there are ſmall Mem- 
branes or Valves; ſometimes there 
is only one, ſometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed 
together, like ſo many half Thim- 
bles ſtuck to the ſides of the Veins, 
with their Mou:hs towards the 
Heart. In the Motion of the Blood 
towards the Heart, they are preſſed 
cloſe to the ſides of the Veins; but 
if Blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill 
the Valves; and they being diſ- 
tended, ſtop up the Channel, fo 
that no Blood can repaſs them. 


The Veins are beſt deſcribed by 


n with their Trunks. The 
Trunk of the Cava Deſcendens joins 
the Trunk of the Cava Aſcendens, 


and both together open into the 


right Auricle of the Heart. On the 
inſide of the Vein where the Trunks 
join, there is a ſmall Protuberance, 
which hinders the Blood that comes 
from the upper-parts, from falling 
upon that from the inferior Parts, 
but diverts both into the Auricle, 
where the Cava Deſcendens joins the 
Auricle ; it receives the coronary 
Vein of the Heart. As ſoon as it 
pierces the Pericardium, it receives 
the *AZuy ©, or Vena ſine Pari; 
this Vein runs along the right ſide 
of the Verrebre of the Thorax, and 
s made by the Union of the Yeins 
of the Ribs on each ſide. Its ſmall 
end, at the Diaphragma, is divi- 
ded inta two Branches, which com- 
municate with a Vein, ſometimes 
from the Emulgents, and ſometimes 
from the Cava Aſcendens, The 
Ci Deſcendens receives next the 
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Intercoſtalis Superior, which is diſtri- 
buted in the Interſtices of the four 
firſt Ribs, to which the A4zygos 
comes not, Remark, That the 
Branches both of the one and the 
other run in the Sinus's which are on 
the lower ſides of the Ribs. Sax- 
michellius hath obſerved, that the 
Trunk of the Cava Deſcendens re- 
ceives a Branch called Pneumonica z 
'tis this Branch which accompanys 
the Arteria Bronchialis of M. Ruyſch, 


The Trunk of the Cava Deſcendens, 


as ſoon as it comes to the Clavicula, 
where it is ſuſtaia'd by the Thymus, 
is divided into two Branches, the 
one goes to the right, the other to 
the left; they are call'd Subclavia, 
which receive ſeveral other Bran- 
ches: The firſt is the Mammaria, 
which comes ſometimes into the 
Cava, before it divides into the Sub- 
clavis ; this Vein is diſtributed in 
the Breaſts, and frequently it goes 
lower, and makes an Anaſtomoſis 
with ſome Branches of the Epigaſ- 
trica. The ſecond is the Mediaſtina, 
which is ordinarily one opening 
into the Trunk of the Cava, it goes 
to the Mediaſtinum and Thymus. 


The third is the Cervicalis or Yerte- 


bralis, which goes up the Fertebre 
of the Neck, and caſts ſome Bran- 
ches by the bye to the Medulla Spi- 
nalis, The fourth is the Muſcula 
inferior, which comes «ſometimes 
into the Jugulars ; 'tis diſtributed 
thro' the inferior Muſcles of the 
Neck, and the ſuperior of the Breaſt, 
The Branch that anſwers this, is 
call'd Muſcula Poſterior, becauſe 'tis 
diſtributed in the Muſcles which are 
in the hind part of the Neck, After 
that the Rami Subclavii are come 
out of the Cavity of the Breaſt, they 
are called Axillares; they receive 
the Scapularis internus and externus, 
which go to the Muſcles of the 
Scapula, and to the Glands in the 


Arm- 
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Arm-pits : then they are divided in- 
to two Branches; the ſuperior is 
called Cephalica, and the inferior 
Baſilica. Into the Baſilica open 
the Thoracica ſuperior, which goes 
to the and Muſcles of the 
Breaſt ; and the Thoracica inferior, 
whieh ſpreads it ſelf upon the ſide 
of the Breaft, by ſeveral Branches 
which communicate by Anaſtomoſss 
with the Branches of the Axygos, 
under the Muſcles of the Breaſt. 
The $:4bclavii receive alſo the Ju- 
gulares externi & interni, which go 
to the Head. The Jugulares externi 
aſcend towards the Ears, where they 


divide in two. Branches, the one in- 


ternal, the other external. The in- i 


ternal goes to the Muſcles of the 
Mouth, and of the Os Hyoides. The 
external lying upon the Parotides, 
divide into two Branches, of which 
one is ſpread thro? all the Face, and 
the Branches of the one ſide unite 
with thoſe on the other ſide, and 
form the Vena Frontis : The other 
Branch goes to the Temples and 
hind Head. The Jugulares interni 
aſcend to the Baſis of the Cranium, 
where they are divided into two 
Branches, of which the greateſt open 
into the Sinus Lateralis of the Dura 
Mater, by the Holes thro' which the 
eighth Pair of Nerves come out; the 
leaſt goes to the Pia Mater, by the 
Hole which is nigh the Cella Turci- 
ca. The Baſilica and cephalica are 
the two principal Veins of the Arms 
and Hands. The Cephalica creeps 
along the Arm between the Skin 
and the Muſcles ; it divides into two 
Branches: The external Branch 
goes down to the Wriſt, where it 

joins the Baſilica, and turns up to 
the back of the Hand, where it 
gives a Branch which makes the 
Salvatella between the Ring-Finger, 
and the little Finger. The Antients 
uſed to open this Vein in Diſeaſes 
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Head, in continued and in- 


VE 
of the 
termiting Fevers: but the Moderns 
approve not of this particular Prac- 
tice ; ſince the Knowledge of the 
Circulation of the Blood. there is 
no difference whether one be blood- 


ed in the Cephalica, Mediana, or 


Baſilica. The internal Branch of 
the Cephalica, together with a 
Branch of the Baſilica, makes the 
Mediana. The Baſilica, which is 
the inferior Branch of the Axillaris, 
divides into three Branches, under 
the Tendon of the Muſculus Pecto- 
ralis, The firſt Branch accom 

nies the fourth Branch of Nerves 
that goes to the Arm. The ſecond 
is call'd Profundus; it reaches be- 
low the Elbow, where it divides in- 
two Branches ; the one external, 


which goes to the Thumb, the Fore» 
finger, and to the Muſculi Extenſo- 


res Carpi; the other internal, which 


to the Middle-finger, to the 
Ring-Finger, to the little Finger, © i 


and to the inner Muſcles of the Hand. 
The third Branch is called Subcuta- 
neous, towards the inner Condyle 
of the Arm; it divides into the 
Ramus Anterior and Poſterior : The 
firſt goes under the Muſcles of the 
Ulna to the little Finger, where it 
joins a Branch of the Cephalica ; the 


ſecond, near to the Elbow, ſends © 
out a Branch which goes to the 


Wriſt ; then it unites with the Ce- 
phalica Interior, and forms the Me- 
diana, The Mediana, 


the ſecond Branch of the Ramus 


subeutaneus of the Baſilica, divides * | 


into two Branches upon the Radius; 
the one external, called cephalica 


Pollicis, which runs between the 
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Thumb and the Fore funny the 


other internal, which goes between 
the Ring-finger and the Middle- 
finger, and ſometimes between this 


laſt and the Fore- 
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which is 
made of the Cephalica Interior, and 
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of the Cava Aſcendens, between 
the Heart and the Diaphragma, does 
not lie upon the Vertebra, but runs 
at a ſmall diſtance from them. At 
the Diaphragma it receives the Phre- 
nica or Diaphragmatica. When it 
has pierced the Diaphragma, it re- 
ceives ſome large Branches from the 
Liver; then the Cava Aſcendens ac- 
companies the great Artery from 
the Liver to the fourth FVertebra of 
the Loins, where it divides into 
two great Branches call'd Aiaci; 
but before this diviſion, it receives 
four Branches from each ſide. The 
firſt is the Vena Adipoſa, or Renalis, 
which is ſpread on the Coat and Fat 
that covers the Reins. The ſecond 
is the Vena Emulgens which goes to 
the Kidney, where it divides into ſe- 
.. Yeral more Branches. The third is the 
Pena Spermatica,deſcrib'd underParts 
Generation, which ſee. The fourth 
is the Vena Lumbaris, which is not 
always one, but often two or three 
on each ſide, which they divide into 
ſuperior and inferior; they are be- 
ſtowed on the Muſcles of the Loins, 
and on the Peritonaum. They 


1 ſometimes call the laſt Branch of 


the Lumbaris, Muſcula ſuperior. 

There are ſome Anatomiſts who 
have obſerved, that there is a Branch 
of the Lumbaris which enters the 
Cavity of the Vertebra, and aſcends 
to the Brain; which gave them oc- 
caſion to think, againſt all probabi- 
+ lity, that the Seed deſcended by 
that Vein from the Brain. A little 
below the Emulgents, the great Ar- 
tery goes above the Cava: and 
then the Cava divides into two 
Branches call'd Hiace, becauſe they 
paſs above the Ilia to go to the 
Thighs, Near this diviſion they re- 
ceive one or two Branches call'd Ve- 
ne Sacre; they go to the Medulla of 
the Os Sacrum. Then the Vene 1i- 
ace divide into two Branches, the 
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one internal, the other external, 
The internal receives two Branches, 
the Muſcula Media, which is ſpread 
thro! the Mufcles of the Thigh; the 
Hypogaſtrica, which is ' ſometimes 
double, and ſpread about the Sphings 
ter of the Anus; therefore tis call id 
the Hemorrhoidalis Externa. The 
Hypogaſtrica is ſpread alſo upon the 
Body of the Bladder, upon the Mas 
trix and its Neck, The external 
Branch of tlie 7liace receives three 
Branches, two before it goes out of 
the Peritonæum, and the third after 
it goes out of it. The firſt is the 
Vena Epigaſirica, which comes rare- 
ly into the Cruralis; it goes to the 
Periton um, aſcends to the Muſculs 
Rec ti, where it rencounters the Mam- 
marie, with which it communicates 
by Anaſtomoſis. The ſecond is the 
Vena pudenda; tis ſpread upon the 
Parts of Generation. The third is 
the Muſcula Inferior, it goes towards 
the Articulation of the Femur, and 
is diſtributed to the Muſcles of this 
Part. The iaca Exterior, after it 
hath received all theſe Branches, 
takes the name Cruralis, and then 
receives {ix Branches more. The 
firſt is the Vena Saphena, which goes 
down under the Skin along the in- 
ſide of the Thigh and Leg, accom- 
panied with a Nerve which loſes it 
ſelf at the inner Ankle. The S2. 
phena turns towards the upper part 
of the Foot, where it gives ſeveral 
Branches, of which ſome go to the 
great Toe. The ſecond is the 7/- 
chias minor, this Vein is little; 'tis 
ſpent on the Muſcles and Skin which 
are about the upper joint of the 
Femur. The third is the Muſcula 
Externa, becauſe it goes to the ex- 
ternal 'Muſcles of the Thigh. On 
the other ſide of the Cruralis, juſt 
oppoſite. to the beginning of this 
Vein, there goes out another. call'd 
Muſcula Interna, which goes to 2 
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who pretended to emit articulat? 


internal Muſcles of the Thigh, The 
fourth is the Poplizea, made of two 
different 'Branches united together ; 
1 0 meh by 2 lam to 
the Heel; it lies eep, u 

which account E. th bay be 
open'd. The Branches which ap- 
pear in this place are not of this 
Vein. The fifth is the Suralis, which 
is pretty big, and which divides in- 
to two Branches, the one external, 
which is leaſt, the other internal, 


which is biggeſt. Each of theſe f. 


Branches divide again into two 
more; the one external, the other 
internal. The Suralis diſtributes its 
Branches upon the Fat of the Leg, 
and makes with the Branches of the 
Poplitea, all thoſe Plexus of Veins 
which are conſpicuous on the upper 
art of the Foot. The ſixth and 
aſt Branch of the Cruralis is the 
Iſchias Major, which goes alſo to 
the Muſcles and Fat of the Leg, and 
is divided afterwards into ſeveral 
Branches, which are diſtributed to 
the Toes. 

Venenum, Poiſon ; which ſee, 

Venerea Lues. See Lues. 

Veneris OEſtrum, the Heat of 
Love; exprefles the utmoſt Extaſy 
or Deſire of Enjoyment in Coition. 
And ſome are'of opinion, that in- 
fectious Woinen are moſt apt to 
communicate the Poiſon to another 
when they are thus excited with De- 
fire; whereas with Indifference — 
might admit the ſame Intercourſe 
without giving the Infection. 

Venter, ſignifies any Cavity, and 


is chiefly applied to the Head, 


Breaft, and Abdomen, which are 
called the three Venters. Hence alſo, 

Ventricle, is a Diminutive of the 
former, and applied to more con- 
trated Diviſions, as ſome particular 
Parts of the Brain, Stomach, exc. 
which ſee. : 


_ Fentriloqui,iſyasgiuvher, Perſons 
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Sounds out of their Stomachs, ande BY 
were ſuppoſed to be under Poſſeſlion - | 
of ſome evil Spirit. WY | 
Veratrum, a Name for Helleborg, | 
Vermes, Worms, Whence, 
Vermicular, is applied to many 
Parts of the Body, for their reſem- 
blance either in Shape, or Motion, \ 
to Worms, | | 
Vermicular Pulſe, is a greater De- 
gree of the Formicans Pulſus ; whic 


ee. 

Vermifuge, from Vermis, a Worm, 
and fiego, to put to flight, is an 
Medicine that deſtroys or po. 
Worms. | | | 

Vernacular, is any thing that is 
particular to a Country.  Whence _ 
Diſeaſes that reign moſt in any par- 
ticular Country are thus called. 

Verruca, is a Wart: And, 

Verrucous, is applied to any Ex 
creſcencies having reſemblance to 4a 
Wart. | | 

Vertebre : The Spine includes all 
the Bones that are thus called; and 
by it we underſtand that Chain f 
Bone which reaches from the firſt | 
Vertebra of the Neck to the 03: 
Coccygis; they are twenty four in 
number, beſides thoſe of the 0: 
Sacrum, ſeven Vertebre of the N eck, 
twelve of the Back, and five of the 
Loins ; they lie not in a ſtrait Line, 
for thoſe of the Neck bend inwards,” * 
thoſe of the Back outwards, for eu 
larging the Cavity of the Thorax © 
thoſe of the Loins bend inwards * 
again, and thoſe of the Os Scrum 
outwards, to enlarge the Cavity of 
the Baſon. In each Vertebra we 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Body of 
the Vertebra, and its Proceſſes; the 
Body is ſofter and more ſpongious 
than the Proceſſes, which are harder 
and more (olid, The fore-part of 
the Body is ound and convex, the 
hind-part ſomewhat" concave; its 

. up- 
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upper and lower ſides are 


plain, 
each covered with a Cartilage which 


backwards, by which means we 


2 is pretty thick forwards, but thin 


bend our Body forwards: for the 


Cartilages yield to the preſſure of 
the Boles of the AY, or in 


that Motion come cloſer to one an- 
other. This could not be effected, 
if the harder Bodies of the Vertebre 
were cloſe to one another. Each 
Vertebra has three ſorts of Proceſſes 
towards its hinder part, two tranſ- 
verſe or lateral, one on each ſide; 
they are nearer the Body of the 


Vertebra than the reſt. In each of 
- them there is a Tendon of the Ver- 


tebral Muſcles inſerted. Four ob- 
lique Proceſles, two on the upper 
part, and two on the lower, by 
theſe Vertebra are articulated to one 
another; and one acute on the 
hindermoſt part of the Vertebra, 
Theſe Proceſſes, with the hinder or 
concave part of the Body of the 
Vertebra, form a large Hole in each 


- Fertebra; and all the Holes anſwer- 


ing one another, make a Channel 
for the deſcent of the Spinal Mar- 
row, which ſends out its Nerves to 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body by 
Pairs, thro*' two ſmall Holes formed 
by the joining of four Notches in 
the ſides of each ſuperior and infe- 
rior Vertebra. The Vertebræ are ar- 


ticulated to one another by a Gin- 
-  glymas ; for the two deſcending ob- 
_- —— Proceſſes of each ſuperior Ver- 
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wherein 


Neck, and ii be 


tebra of the Neck and Back have a 
little ＋ in their Extremities, 

ey receive the Extremities 
tha two aſcending oblique Pro- 


ceſſes of the inferior Vertebræ; fo 
that the two aſcending Proceſſes of 


each Vertebra;otghe Neck and Back 
are received wo deſcending 


firſt of the 
Back AY but 


the aſcending Proceſſes of each Ver- 


do receive, die 


To: 
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tebra of the Loins receive, and the 
two deſcending are received contra- 
ry to thoſe of the Neck and Back. 
The Vertebra are all tied together by 
a _ Membrane made of ſtrong 
an 

Body of all the Vertebræ forwards, 
reaching from the firſt of the Neck 
to the Os Sacrum : There is another. 
Membrane which lines the Canal, 
made by the large Hole of each 
Vertebra, which alſo ties them all 


together. Beſides, the Bodies of 


each Yertebra are tied to one ano- 
ther by the intervening Cartilages; 
and the Tendons of the Muſcles, 
which are inſerted in their Proceſles, 
tie them together behind, This 
Structure of the Spine is the very 
beſt that can be contrived ; for had 
it been all one Bone, we could 
have had no motion in our Backs 
had it been of two or three Bones 
articulated for motion, the Medulla 
Spinalis muſt haye been neceſſarily 
bruiſed at every Angle or Joint : 
beſides, the whole would not have 
been ſo pliable for the ſeveral Poſ- 
tures we have occaſion to put-our 
ſelves in, If it had been made of 
ſeveral Bones without intervening 
Cartilages, we ſhould have had no 
more [iſe of it, than if it had been 
but one Bone, If each Vertebra had 
had its own diſtin Cartilages, it 
might have been eaſily diſlocated. 
And laſtly, the oblique Proceſſes of 
each ſuperior and inferior Vertebra 
keep the middle one, that it can 
neither be thruſt backwards nor 
forwards to compreſs the Medulla 
Sinalis. Thus much of the Verte- 
bre in general ; but becauſe they are 
not all alike, we ſhall therefore de- 
ſcend to a more particular Exami- 
nation. The ſeven Vertebra of the 
Neck differ from the reſt in this, 
that they are ſmaller and harder. 


Secondly, That their tranſverſe Pro- 
| | ceſſes 
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large Fibres : It covers the 
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ceſſes are 
of the vertebral Veſſels, 
That their acute Proceſſes are for 
ed and ſtrait; but beſides this, the 
firſt and ſecond have ſomething 
peculiar to . themſelves, The firſt, 


which is called Atlas, is tied to the 


Head, and moves with it upon the 
ſecond ſemicircularly ; its aſcending 
oblique Proceſſes receive the Tu- 
dende of the Occiput, upon which 
Articulation the Head is only moved 
forwards and backwards; and its 
deſcending Proceſſes receive the aſ- 
cending Proceſſes of the ſecond Ver- 
tebra. It has no acute Proceſs, 
that it might not hurt the Action of 
the Muſculi Recki; but a ſmall Tu- 
| bercle, to which the ſmall I. igament 


of the Head is inſerted. In the 


fore part of its great Hole it has a 
pretty large Sinus, in which lies the 
Tooth- like Proceſs of the ſecond 
Vertebra, being faſten'd by a Liga- 
ment that riſes from each ſide of 
the Sinus, that it compreſs not the 
Medulla Spinalis. It has two ſmall 
Simus's in its rr in which 
the tenth Pair of Nerves and the 
vertebral Arteries lie. The ſecond 
is call'd Epiſtropheus, or Vertebra 
Dentata; in the middle between its 
two oblique aſcending Proceſſes, it 
has a long and round Proceſs like a 
Tooth, which is received into the 
fore-ſaid Sinus; upon it the Head 
with the firſt Vertebra turns half 
round, as upon an Axis. The Ex- 
tremity of this Proceſs is knit to the 
Occiput by a ſmall but ſtrong ga 
ment. x Luxation of this Tooth is 
mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the 
Medulla * The third Verte. 
bra is called Axis; and the four 
following have no name, nor any 
peculiar difference. The e 
Vertebra of the Back differ from he 
reſt in this, that they are larger than 
thoſe of the Neck, and ſmaller than 
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perforated for the Paſſage thoſe of the Loins ; their acute ro- 
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ceſſes flope downwards 
another: they have in each ſide of 
their Bodies a ſmall dimple, wherein 
they receive the round Extremities 
of the Ribs; and another in theie 3 
tranſverſe Proceſſes, which receives 
the little Tubercle near that Extre- 
mity of the Ribs. The Articulation 
of the twelfth with the firſt of tha? 
Loins is by Arthrodia, for both u 
aſcending and deſcending oblique =} 
Proceſſes are received, The yes 
Vertebre of the Loins differ from 
the reſt in this, that they are the 
broadeſt, and the laſt of them is the WW 
largeſt of all the Vertebre. Their 
acute Proceſſes are broader,ſhorter, 
and wider from one another, theix 
tranſyerſe longer, to ſupport then 
Bowels, and the Muſcles of the 
Back; they are not perforated as 
thoſe of the Neck, nor have they J 
a Dimple or Sinus as thoſe of the 
Back. The Cartilages which ares 
betwixt their Bodies are thicker thaw» J 
any of the reſt. The Vertebra of 
the Os Sacrum grow ſo cloſe toge-„ 
ther in Adults, as that they make 
but one large and ſolid Bone, of 
the Figure of an 7/oſceles Triangle, 
whoſe Baſis is tied to the laſt Verte= _ 
bra of the Loins, and the upper 

art of its ſides to the Nia, ank 
its Point to the Os Coccygis. It is 
concave and ſmooth on its fore-fide, 
but convex and unequal on ĩts back⸗- 
fide. It hath five Holes on each 
ſide, but the Nerves paſs only thro? 
the five on its fore-ſide. Its acute 
Proceſſes or Spines are ſnorter and 
leſs than choſe of the Loins, and th 
lower is always ſhorter than the up- 
per. The Os Coceygis is joined to 
the Extremity of the Os Sacrum; it: 
is compoſed of three or four Bones, 
of which the lower is till leſs than 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 
ſmall Carulage: it reſembles a little 
1 Tail 


n one 
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Tail turn'd inwards: its Uſe is to 
| ſuttain the ſtrait Gut; it yields to 
the Preſſure of the Fœtus in Women 


thruſt it backwards, but ſometimes 
Prudely and violently, which is the 
| occalion of great Pain, and of ſe- 
veral bad Effects. From what has 
| been ſaid, it is eaſy to underſtand 
> how the Motion of the Back is per- 
formed : tho each particular Yerte- 
bra bas but a very ſmall Motion, 
yet the Motion of all is very con- 
ſiderable. We have ſaid, that the 
Head moves only backwards and 

forwards upon the firſt Vertebra, and 
> Temi-circularly. upon the ſecond, 

The ſmall Protuberance which we 
have remarked in the Bone of the 
hind Head, falling upon another in 
the firſt Vertebra, ſtops the Motion 
of the Head backwards, that it com- 
preſs not the Spinal Marrow; and 
when the Chin touches the Sternum, 
it can move no farther forwards. 
The oblique or ſemi-circular Mo- 
ions ate limited by the Ligament 
which ties the Proceſs of the ſecond 
- Vertebra to the Head, and by thoſe 
which tie the firſt to the ſecond 
Vertebra. The Motion of the other 
| Fertebre of the Neck is not ſo ma- 
nifeſt y yet it is greater than that of 
the Vertebræ ofthe Back, becauſe their 
acute Proceſſes are ſhort and ſtrait 
and the Cartilages which are be- 

tween their Bodies thicker. The 
twelve Vertebre of the Back have 

the leaſt Motion of any, becauſe 
their Cartilages are thin, their acute 
| Proceſſes are long, and very near to 

one another ; .and they are fixed to 
che Ribs, which neither move for- 
Ewards nor backwards. But the 
© preateſt Motion of the Back is per- 
| — by the Vertebræ of the Loins, 
* becauſe their Cartilages are thicker, 
and their acute Proceſſes are at a 


greater diſtance from one another ; 
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for the thicker the Cartilages are, 
the more we may bend our Body 
forwards ; and the greater diſtance 


in Travail, and Midwives uſe to there is betwixt the acute Proceſſes, 


the more we may bend our ſelves 
backwards, This is the Structure 
and Motion of the Vertebra, when 


they are in their natural Poſition: 


but we find them alſo in ſeveral 


Perſons ſeveral ways diſtorted. If 


the Vertebra of the Back ſtick ou. 
ſuch as have this Deformity are ſai 

to be Bunch-back'd ; and in ſuch the 
Cartilages which are between the 


Vertebre are very thin and hard 


forwards, but conſiderably thick 
backwards, where the oblique Pro- 
ceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior 


 Vertebre are at a conſiderable dif- 
tance from one another, which 


diſtance fills up with a viſcous Sub- 
ſtance, This inequality of the thick- 
neſs of the Cartilages happens ei- 
ther by a Relaxation or Weakneſs 


of the Ligaments and Muſcles, which 


are faſtened to the back-ſide of the 
Vertebre : in which Caſe their An- 
tagoniſts finding no Oppoſition, re- 
main in a continual Contraction, 


and conſequently there can be no 
Motion in theſe Vertebra. If this 
Deformity has been fromtheWomb, 


then the Bones being at that time 
ſoft and tender, the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ partake of the ſame In- 


Bunch 
example, towards the right, then 
the Cartilages on that ſide are very 
thick, but thin and dry on the other 


2 as the Cartilages. If the 
e towards one Shoulder, for 


ſide: on the left ſide the oblique. 


Apophyſes come cloſe together, but 


on the right there is a conſiderable 
diſtance betwixt them; and the 


Ligaments and Muſcles are great] 
extended on the right de bs 


thoſe on the left are much con- 
trated. If the Yeriebre are diſc, 


torted inwards, all things have a 
| differ- 
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different Face 2 The Cartilages, and 
ſometinies the Vertebra, are very 
thick forwards, but very thin and 
hard backwards: The acute and 
oblique Proceſſes are very cloſe to 
one another, 'and the Ligaments 
upon the Bodies of the Vertebre 
are greatly relaxed, but the Muſ⸗- 
cles and Ligaments which tie the 
Proceſſes together are very much 
contracted, Theſe Diſtortions ſel- 
dom happen in the Yertebre of the 
Loins ; + ſuch as are ſo miſerable, 
have little or no Motion of their 
Back, 8 

Vertex, is the Crown of the Head, 
ſituate between the Sinciput and Oc- 
ciput ; hence allo figuratively it is 
uſed for the Top of any Thing, 
And hence, | 

Verticillate Plants, are ſuch as 
have their Flowers intermixed with 
ſmall Leaves growing in a kind of 
Whirls about the Joints of a Stalk, 
as Penny-Royal, Hore-hound, c. 

Verticity, is the Property of the 
Load-ſtone, to turn to a particular 
Point. | $5 
Vertigo: This is the Appearance 
of viſible Obſects that are without 
Motion, as if they turned round, 
atrended with a Fear of Fallin 
and a Dimneſs of Sight. Now it 
is manifeſt, that an Object will 


ſeem to move circularly, if the 


Images which proceed therefrom, 
fall ſucceſſively upon differetit Parts 
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of the Rentina: As for itiſkance, 


going towards the left ſide, while 
the Obje& is really without Motion, 
and the Images flowing therefrom 


always repreſent the ſame Diſtance, 


ſuch an Object will appear moving 
ina Cirde ; for in the Retina the 
Images ate reverſed, and painted 
in a conttaty Situation. And this 
may be done when the Obſect is at 
reſt, and the Eye only moved; for 

hbther the Object moves, and the 


. , *. 
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FI Ale, Bats Wings, 
ſo called from their Shape. See G 
neration Parts of, proper 10 Mo. 

7 fibulum, is « Gavieyin d, 


neſs of Place in which an 
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* is at reſt; or the Oßject ren 
while the Eye is moved, the Ruy; 


ſtreaming from the Object will not 


tom of the Eye + And therefore 
ſince we judge of the Changeab 


exiſts, from the Changeablenels 
reſt may ſeem to turn round by the 
Eye being in motion. Again, the 


Obje& and Eye being 
Motion, the Rays wi 


oblique Incidende do not extite the 


ſame Tremors in the Neryes, ah * 


the ſame Species of Motion, it the 


optick Nerve only be moved; AH 


the Object be at reſt; it will appear 
to ſhift its Situation, that is, by the 
Change of Place in which it is tes 
preſented, 5 | 
Veſica, See Bladder, 
ſignifies : whence from their re- 
ſemblance in ſhape, 2 
Veſica Biliaria, is the Bag Which 
holds the Gall. See Liver. And 
Veſica Urinaria, is a Diſtinction 
ſometimes 


Bladder. 
Veſicatoria, are external Applica- 
tions, which occaſion 3 
Vefication: which is the riſing up 
of Bliſters, or little Bladders. 


Peſicula, a Diminutive of, Vaficdy 4 
and applied to the ſame Parts, or 
ſmaller in Bulk; as 


Peſiculs Adipoſe. Ses Für: and 


thoſe that are 
the * 


Veſiculs Seminules. See Genera- 
tion Parts of, proper to Men. 


Perroſum, behind the Feneſtra 
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fall upon the ſame Part of the Bot- 


bjett 
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the Place where the Obje@t 


is, | 


painted; an Object abſolutely N | 


both withollt = 

| L not alway$*® 
fall upon the ſame Place, IF bs 
optick Nerve be alone it Motion;  » 
and therefore ſince a right and att” 


which it 


given to the common 
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e. See Cra nim. 
+ Vetermaria;\ otherwiſe called Mu- 
lo- medicina, is that part of Medicine 


which has the Bodies of Cattle for 


its Object; and was in good eſ- 
| teem among the Antients; but the 
Moderns have left It wholly to be 

manag'd by illiterate Perſons ; tho 
EF if it were to fall into good Hands 
it might greatly conduce to the Im- 
provement of the Art of Phyſick in 
general: Vegetius has wrote A ok 
upon this Subject, under the Title 
of Mulo- Medicina. 


: Vibration, is properly the bing 
n 


or Motion of a Pendulum, a 


thence comes to be uſed for. all tre- 


mulous or undulating Motions ha- 


Ving any reſemblance thereunto. 
Vigilia, Watching, See Narco- 
LAS; 


. . Pill, in Anatomy, are the ſame 
as Fibres; and in Botany ſmall 
Hairs like the Grain of Pluſh or 
. with which, as a kind of Ex- 
ereſcence, ſome Trees do abound. 
Pirga, is ſometimes uſed for the 
Penis; and in Botany for Sprouts, 
or Suckers. 
Virginale Clauſirum, the ſame as 
; Virgineus Morbus, the Virgin's 
Diſeaſe, the ſame as Chloroſis. 
Virus, lignifies ſtrictly any Poi- 
ſon. Hence, | 
Virulent, is uſed for a Diſtemper 


| attended with dreadful Symptoms, 


Vis, ſigniſies any Force. Whence, 


Vis Acceleratrix. See + Accelera- 
tion. And, 
Dis Centriſuga. See Centrifugal 
Force. And, . 


** Vis Centripeta. See Centripetal 
Force. 3 
Pi. Inertis, See Nature Laws 
, X of. An d, _ 
Ls Vis Motrix, See Motion. And 
i. Stimulans. See Stimulate. 
„ . 
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this Glaſs 


the learned Boerhaave, to-ſigni 


the joint Action of all the Parts of a 
human wp whereby the Machine 
y 


is continually recruited and put in 
order. But when any thing proves 


too hard to be conquer'd by this 


Vis, a Diſeaſe enſues ; Nature is 
over-burthen'd, and if it cannot be 


leſſen'd or thrown off, the · Diſeaſe 


either proves mortal, or becomes 
incurable, | 

Viſcera, ſigniſies any of the Bow- 
els or Intrails, all which may com- 


modiouſly be divided into three 


kinds, viz. Chylopea, Uropxa, and 
S topœa, or Veſſels ſerving for 
the Preparation of the Chyle, the 
Urine, and the Seed, 

Viſion. For the phyſical Cauſe 
of Viſion, ſee Fye. And the man-, 
ner by which external Objects do 
affect the naked Eye, is thus ex- 


plain'd to us by the Writers in Op- £ 


ticks. 


Suppoſe a bean Object, i * lem 


the Globe of the Eye, furniſhed with 
all its Coats and Humours; but here 
the Cryſtalline Humour, go, is 
only expreſſed, as being principally 
concerned in fornaingfthe Image in 
the Fund of the Eye. 

1. From each Point of the Ob- 


jet we may conceive Rays flowing 


to the Pupil of the Eye i ł; as here 
from the middle Point, , there 
proceed the Rays 6 g, bo, bh; 


theſe by means of the Coats and + 


Humours of the Eye, and eſpeciall 


by the Cryſtalline Humour g , 


are refracted and brought together 
on the Retina, or Fund of the Eye, 
in the Point e; and there the Point 
b is repreſented. For we may con- 


ceiye the, Cryſtalline Humour g 4, 


as it were a Convex-Glaſs, in the 


Hole of a dark Chamber i Im t, 
and that Ae f is the diſtinct Baſe of 
1 r 


2 
* Y hat. 


2 
PC. 


by.” Ih and is coyer'd with a fine Mem- Vit vita, is uſed particularly 5 1 


reer 
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What is here ſaid of the Point ö, 
Andi its Repreſentation at e, may be 
underſtood of all the other Points 
in the Object, as of à and e, and 
their Repreſentations at f and d: 
For, according to Sir Iſaae Neu- 
ton's beſt Hypotheſis of Light, each 
Kay has its innate Colour, and ſo 
will repreſent it where it falls. 
2. As in a dark Chamber that 
has a Hole furniſhed with a Con- 
vex-Glaſs, if the Paper that is to re- 
ceive the Image in the diſtinct Baſe, 
be either nigher to, or further from 
the Glaſs than its due Diſtance, the. . 
. Repreſentation thereon is confuſed: 
For then the Radius Pencils do not 
exactly determine with their Api- 
ces on the Paper; but thoſe. from 
one Point are 'mix'd and confus'd 
with thoſe from the adjacent Point. 
So in the caſe of plain Viſion, tis 
requiſite that the Pencils ſhould ex- 
actly determine their Apices at ds ,,. 
on the Retina, or elſe Viſion is not 
diſtin, . IIS 
Therefore Nature has ſo contri- _ 
ved the Eye, that it ſhould have 
a power of adapting it ſelf in ſome 
meaſure to nigh and diſtantObje&s ; 
for. they, require different Confor- 
mation of the Eye, becauſe the Rays 
proceeding from the luminous Points 
of nigh Objects, do more diverge - 
than thoſe from more remote Ob- 
jets. But whether this variety of 
Conformation conſiſts in the Cryſ- 
talline's approaching nigher to, or 
removing further from the Retina, 
or, in the Cryſtalline's aſſuming 
a different Convexity, ſometimes . 
greater, ſometimes leſs, according as 
is requiſite, is left to the Scrutiny of 
others, and particularly the curious 
Anatomiſts, This only may be ſaid, 
that either of theſe Methods will 
ſerve to explain the various Pheno- 
mena of the Eye: and that both 
theſe may attend each other, viz..a 
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lefs Convex· Cryſtalline requires an © 
Elongation of the Eye, and a more 
| Conyex-Cryſlalline. requires a ſhort-- 


ning thereof; as a more flat convex 
Object. Glaſs, or of a larger Sphere, 
quires a longer Tube: and one 
ere bulging, or of a ſmal- 
er Sphere, requires a ſhorter Tube. 
3. By the former Figure we per- 
| ceive the Rays from each Point of 
the Object are all confuſed toge- 
ther on the Pupil in gh, ſo that the 
Eye is placed in the Point of the 
greateſt Confuſion: But by means 
pf the Humours and Coats thereof, 
each Cone of Rays is ſeparated, and 
brought by it ſelf to determine in 
its proper Point on the Retina, there 
ainting diſtinctly the vivid Repre- 
— of the Object, which Re- 
. 1 is there perceiy'd by the 
enſitive Soul. 
4. We are likewiſe to obſerve, 
That the Repreſentation of the Ob- 
jet 2 5 c on the Fund of the Eye 
Fed, is inverted ; For ſp likewiſe it 
is on Paper in a dark Room; there 
| being no other way for the Radius 
Cones to enter the Eye, or the dark 
Chamber, but by their Axis a0, bo, 
£0, croſſing in the Pole o of the 
Cryſtalline or Glaſs. . 
| | But how comes it ta paſs, that 
the Eye receiving the Repreſentation 


of its Fund which is lowermoſt, or 
igheſt the Centre of the Earth, per 
ceives that part of the Object as up. 
permoſt, or fartheſt from the Cen- 
tre of the Earth > In anſwer to this, 
let us imagine that the Eye, in the 
Point 7, receives an Impulſe or 
Stroke by the Protruſion fowards 
of the luminous, Axis a/of, from 


the viſive Faculty be neceſſarily direc- 
ted hereby io conſider the Stroke, 
as coming from the Top à, rather 
than from the Bottom c; and con- 
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pf a part of an Object on that part 


the Point of. che Object a; muſt not 


done be to con. 


* 


* 


: For here, tho the upper 
parts of Objects are painted on Ne 
upper parts of the Eyes, yet the Ob- 
jets are judped to be erect. And 


from this Pofture of a Man, the rea- 


ſan appears why we have uſed 


the Words fartheſt from and nigh- 


eſt to the Centre of the Earth, rather 


than upper and lower; for in this 


Poſture, becauſe the upper Parts of 
the Objects are painted on that 


of the Eye nigheſt the Earth, (tho 


really the upper part of the Eye) 
ee Ws to be fartheſt Re 
ved from the Earth. "ig 6: 

What is ſaid of Erect and Re- 
verſe, may be underſtood of Siniſter 
and Dexter, 

5. The Image of an erect Ob- 
ject being repreſented on the Fund 
of the Eye inverted, and yet the 
ſenſitive Faculty judging the Object 
erect, it follows, that when the I- 
mage of an erc& Object is painted 
on the 
Senſe judges that Obje&to be in- 
verted. 

6. The Magnitude of an Object 
is eſtimated by the Angle the Obje& 
ſubtends before the Eye. Thus, the 


Length of the Object a c, is eftima» 
ted by the Angle aoc, Jod; and 


this is, called the Optick Angle, 

Whence it follows, that if the 
Eye were placed inſtead of the Glaſs 
at d (Fig. 2.) and 4 be, or eg, 
were Objeas, the Eye would per- 
ceive them of equal Bigneſs. 

The Point o, which is the Ver- 
tex of the Optic Angle, is variouſ- 
ly aſſigned by various Authors: ſome 
placing it in the Centre of the Eye; 
others in the Vertex of the C ; of 
talline; others in the Vertex of the 


outward Coat or eng, of the. 


Eye; but tis a Matter of no great 


_ conle+ 


und of the Eye ere, the 


clude e, the Repreſentation of the 
op nn un 
Therefore we may be ſatisfy d, 
by fuppoljng a Man ſtanding on his 
ea | 


00 es Aa *», a a 


(ne 
conſequence where · ever we place it;: 
for NN the Bigneſs of this 
Angle ave, the Image on the Fund 
of the Egeinbiggec or leſs. ; {| 
7. We perceive the Rays that 
flow from the Point þ do proceed 


to the Eye diverging, as b g, b 0, : 
6 h. And. if the Object à c were 11 LE 
infinitely diſtant from the Eye, or 47 N 711 
ſo diſtant from the Eye, that the 1 5:2 
Breadth of the Pupil i & were inſen- i: + £34 
ſible in compariſon to this Diſtance; 3% | „ 


then the Rays h g, b o, b h, would 12 
roceed, as if it were parallel, and 15 7 
fall on the Eye: In both which : 1 7 
Caſes, by means of the Refractions To: 
of the Eye, they are brought toge- f 
ther, and point the Image of the ; 
Point & on the Fund of the Eye at e. i 
But if the diverging: Rays & u, 1 
u, (Fig. 1.) that flow from the q 4 
Point b, meet the Convex-Glaſs u x, 54 3 
and are thereby made to converge, a. 
$f 
E 
! 


as u, x kg and ſo fall on the Eye, 
and there paſſing: thro! the Cryſtal- 
line g h, are made to converge yet : 
mote, as #4; ke: here they croſs 6 
in the Point e, before- they reach i 
the Retina r t, and conſequently do | ST 
paint thereon the Image of the , 
Noint b, confuſedly, for tis planted « 
on the ſpace rt; whereas to caule 1 
diſtinct Viſion, it ſhould only be : 
painted on a cotreſpondent Point on þ | 
the Retina. | . 
And this is the Fault of their 
Eyes, who are called 
blind, or ſhore ſighted : for in them 
the Cryſtalline is too convex: (as in 
Pig. 3. both the Convex-Glaſs and 
Cryſtalline joined together, make 
too great a Convexity) uniting the 
Rays before they arrive at the Reti- 
na: And therefore they are helped 
by Concave · Glaſſes, which take off 
from the too great Convexity of 
their Cryſtalline; ſome part of its 5 
refractire Power: Or rather theſe | 
Concayes make the Rays diverge ſo, FF 
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n 
that their Cryſtalline ſhall be ſuffi - 


"> 


cient only to bring them again to- 
gether, ſo that they be not touched, 
- they arrive at the Fund of the 
ve. | l 
 Myopes are alſo helped by holdi 
the Object very . then he 
Rays that fall on their Eye from any 
ſingle Point, do more diyerge than 
when the Eye is farther from the 
Point, and conſequently their too 
convex Cryſtalline doth but ſuffice 
to bring them together on the Re- 
8. On the contrary, the Eyes of 
old Men have their Cryſtalline too 
flat (as Fig. 4.) and cannot correct 
the Divergence of the Rays bu, bk, 
to fn; between the Retina 
rt, but beyond the Eye at e. 
Whereſore for their help it is re- 
quiſite they add the adventitious 
Convexity of a Glaſs, that both it 
and- the Cryſtalline together, 'may 
be ſufficient to unite the Rays juſt at 
the Retina. And from hence it ap- 
pears, that Spectacles help old Men, 
not by magnifying an Object, but 
by making its Appearance diſtinct; 
for old Men cannot read the largeſt 
Print without Spectacles, and yet 
with Spectacles they read the ſmal- 
leſt; tho theſe with Spectacles do 
not appear ſo large as thoſe with · 
out Spectacles. : 
9. What is ſaid of the confuſed 
or diſtin Repreſentation of a Point 
in the Object, may be underſtood 
of the confuſed or diſtin Repre- 
fentation of the whole Object; at 
leaſt for thoſe Parts that lie pre 
nigh adjacent to that Point that 
looked at. For here we do not ſee 
2a Point; in the ftri& Senſe of the 
Mathematicians, but in a-phyſical 
Senſe, for the ſmalleſt Part imagi- 
nable; and the whole Object con- 


ſiſting of ſuch Points, what is ſnewn 
of one Point, may be underſtood 
My 2 


of eyery Point in the Object. 
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Diſtinct Viſion is cauſed when 
the Pencils of Rays from each Point 
of an Object do accurately determine 


in correſpondent Points of the Image 


on the Retina. 


Confuſed Viſion is cauſed when 
theſe Pencils intermix one with a- 


nother. Hf 
Clear Viſion is cauſed by a great 

pages of Rays in the ſame Pen- 

cil, illuminating the correſpondent 


Points of the Image ſtrongly and 


vigorouſly. 
Faint Viſion is when a few Rays 
make up one Pencil ; and tho this 


may be diſtin&, yet tis dark and ob- 


ſcure; at leaſt not ſo bright and 
ſtrong, as if more Rays concurred. 
Viſitation: Epidemical and Peſti- 


lential Diſeaſes, are by ſome thus 


called, from a 97 55 of their 

being ſent immediately from Hea- 

ven, as a Token of Divine Wrath, 
Viſual Point, is in the Horizontal 


Line, wherein all the ocular Rays 


unite'; as when a Perſon ſtands in a 
ſtrait long Gallery, wherein looki 
forward, the Sides, Floor, and Cei- 
ling ſeem united, and touch one 
another in a Paint or common 
Centre. 


Viſual Rays. See Rays. « 


Vita, Life, is a circulating Blood, 
2 5 is every thing having Life: 
And, . 

Vital Faculty, is that whereby the 
Heart and Arteries beat, and kee 
on the due Motion of the Blood. 
This is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
continuance of Life. | 

Vitrification, is changing any 
thing into Glaſs, HT 
"-Proiparous, from vivus, alive, 


and pario, to bring forth; are all 


ſuch Creatures as bring forth their 

Young living and ct. 
Ulceration, and, 5 
Ulcus, is a preternatural Diſcharge 


of Mater of yarious kinds from any 
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. Ehorion, 


4 b Part, from a Solution or a Diſconti- 
nuity of Texture. 


Ulna, called alſo ſometimes Fo- 


tile Majus, and Cubirus, is a long 


and hard Bone, with a Cavity in its 
middle; it lies on the inſide of the 
Fore - Arm, reaching from the Elbow 
to the Wriſt. It is big at its upper 
end, and grows ſmaller to its lower 
end. At its upper it has two Pro- 
ceſſes, which are receiv'd into the 


fore and hind Sinus of the Extre- 


mity of the Humerys. The fore- 


moſt Proceſs is ſmall and ſhort. The 


hindmoſt, called 'Oxixgavey, is big- 


ger and longer: It ſtays the Fore- 


1 Arm when it comes to a ſtreight - 
Line with the Arm, Betwixt theſe 
Proceſſes it has a ſemi«circular Sinus, 


which receives the inner Protube- 
rance of the lower end of the Hu- 


merus, upon which we bend and 


extend our Fore- Arm And along 
the middle of thatj there runs a 
ſmall Ridge, by which this Bone 
is articulated to q Humerus by 
Ginglymus. Had the Articulation 
here been an Arthrodia, the Joint 


muſt have been much weaker, but 
the Hand could have receiv'd no 


more Motion from it than it has 
now from the Shoulder. 

The Iaſide of this upper End 
bas a ſmall Sinus, which receives 
the Circumference of the round 
Head of the Radius. Its lower 
Extremity, which is round and 
ſmall, is receiv'd into a Sinus in the 
lower end of the Radius; and upon 
this Extremity it has a ſhort and 
ſmall Proceſs, from which the Liga- 
ments which tie it to the Bones of 
the Wriſt ariſe, This Proceſs ſerves 
to keep the Bones of the Wriſt in 
their place. bn 
Umbilicus, is properly the Navel , 
which is a Collection of Veſſels 
wrapped up in a Production of the 
and Amnion,. which is 


generally about a Foot and a half 


- 
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long, that the Motion of the Fas 


might not pull the Placenta from 
the Womb, "8. 


Umbelliferous Plants, are ſuch as 
have their Tops branched and ſpread 


out like an Umbrella, on each little 

Subdiviſion, of which there is grow- 

ing a ſmall Flower; as Fennel, Dill 

ec. and the Tops of theſe are called 

Umbels by ſome Writers. . 
Unguis, a Nail, which ſee, 

Unguis Os. See Maxilla Superior. 

Uniform Motion. See Equable Mo- 
tian. | 

Voice. See Larynx. 

Vola, is the Palm of the Hand. 

' Volatility. See Sublunation. 
Volunlus. See Iliac Paſſion. 
Vomer Os. See Maxilla Superiore, 
Homica Pulmonum, is uſed indif- 

ferently for a Polypus,. or any Col- 

lection of foreign Matter in the 

Lungs; but in ſtrictneſs ſignifies an 

Ulcer. therein, which diſcharges. a 

conereted Matter; ſometimes mix d 

with Blood from a Corroſion of the 

Veſlels. | 
Vomitorium, the ſame as Emetick. 
Urachus.. See Fatus. | 
Urent,, any thing that is hot and 

burning, from uro, to burn. 
Ureters, are: two long and ſmall 


Canals, which come from the Baſon 


af the Kidneys, one on each ſide. 
They lie between the Doubling of 
the Periconeum, and deſcending- in 
the form of an 5, they pierce the 
Bladder near its Neck, where they 
run firſt. ſome ſpace betwixt its 
Coats, and then they open 
Cavity. They-are compoſed of three 
Coats: The firſt is from the Peri- 
tonam: The ſecond is made of 
ſmall oblique muſcular Fibres: And 
the third. which ĩs very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
a ſlimy Liquor to defend it againſt 
the-Acrimony: of the Urine, The 
neighbouring Parts furniſh'd- them 
with Blood-Veſlels, and their N —. 


in its 


V4 


come - from the Intercoſtals, and 


from the Vertebre of the Loins. 
Their Cavity is ſometimes contrac- 


i, in three or four Places, eſpe- 
cially towards the Bladder. Such as 
are ſubject to the Gravel, and given 
to exceſſive Drinking, have them 
ſometimes ſo much dilated, that one 
may put the End of one's little Fin- 
ger into them, Their Uſe is to carry 
the Urine from the Kidneys to the 
Bladder: And their Obſtruction 
cauſes a Suppreſſion, of Urine, 
Urethra, is a Pipe along the un- 
der Side of the Corpora Cavernoſa, 
which is about 12 or 13 Inches long, 
beginning at the Neck of the Blad- 
der, from which it receives the U- 
* — and bending to the lower Part 
Ok 


the Os Pubis, it turns up to the 


Roots of the Corpora Ca vernoſa, 
and is, continued to the End of the 
Yard, The Sides of this Pipe are 
compoſed of two. Membranes, and 
a middle ſpungy Subſtance. like that 
of the Corpora Cavernoſa, except 
at the End which joins the Neck of 
the Bladder, here the Diftance be- 
tween the Membranes. is ſmall, and 
fill'd up with a thin and red glan- 
dulous Subſtance, whoſe excretory 
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exorbitant Motion, and keeps them 


Aking, See Narcoticks. 
Water, which. the Chy- 
miſts call. Phlegm, is the fourth of 
the, five Chymical Principles, and 
one of the Paſſive ones. Tis ne- 
ver drawn pure and unmix'd, which 
makes it a li 


common Water. This Principle 


probably contributes much to the 


Growth of Bodies, in that it both 
renders and keeps the active Prin- 


ciples fluid 3 ſo. that. they are capa- 
ble of, belng.convey'd. by Cireuly- 
tion, 
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Drinous, is any 
Urine, in its moſt 


nore deterſive than, 


into the Pores of the mix d; 
and al, becauſe. it tempers their 


* 


Ducts piercing the inner Membrane, 
pour into the Pipe a mucilaginous 


Liquor. See Generation Parts of, 


proper to Men. 
Urinaria Fiſtula, the ſame as U- 
rethra, ſo call'd from its Office, to 
convey the 8 
Urine, which is that Part of the 
Blood that waſhes off by the Kid- 
neys, And, 
thing reſembling 
ſenſible Qualities, 
as Saltneſs, Smell, c. 
Uterine Medicines, are thoſe which 
tend to promote the natural Diſ- 


WA LY 
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charges of that Part, or ſuch as are 


ſuppos'd. principally to affect it. 
Uterus, the Womb. See Gene- 

ration Parts of, proper to Women, 
Uvea Membrana, and * 
Uvea Tunica. See Eye. 
Vulneraria, from 

Wound, are healing Medicines; the 

ſame as Traumaticł, which ſee. 

- Pulva, See Generation 

proper to Women. 


* 


Vulnus, iis 


Parts of, 


Vulva Cerebri, an oblong. Fur- 


row in the Brain, ſo. called from its 
Likeneſs in Figure to the Vulva. 
Uuula, See Mouth. 95 


together, ſo; that they are not ſo 


BY 
eaſily and. ſoon diſſipated. In all 
ſuch Bodies whoſe active Subſtances 
are joined and: united 21 cloſely. 
together, as in common Salt, Tar- 


tar, all Nants that are not odorifſe- 


rous, and in many animal Bodies, 
this Principle is the firſt that comes 
in, Diſtillation. But when Water 1s 


mixed with volatile Salts, or withthe N 
Spirit of: Wine, or is in any odoriſs: 
rous Mixtures, then the volatile Par- 


sir nat Newton defines * 


_—_ 


4... 


* 


ticles will riſe and:comeaway-figh,” - 1 
21 


When 


'of 
F 11 


1 


riſon 
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+ (when pure) to be a very fluid Salt; 


volatile, and void of all Sayour or 
Taſte; and it ſeems to conſiſt of 


mall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpheri- 


cal Particles, of equal Diameters, and 
af equal ſpecifick Gravities, as Dr. 


Cheyne obſerves; and alſo that there 


are between them ſpaces ſo large, 
and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to 
be pervious on all ſides. 
Smoothneſs accounts for their ſliding 


ealily over one another's Surfaces 2 


Their Sphericity keeps them alſo 


from touching one another in more 


points than one; and by both theſe 


their Frictions in ſliding over one 


another, is render'd the leaſt poſ- 


fible; Their Hardze/s accounts for 


the Incompreſſibility of Water, when 
tis free from the Intermixture of 
Air. The Poroſity of Water is ſo 


very great, that there is at leaſt 
forty times as much Space as Matter 
init, for Water is nineteen times 


ſpecifically lighter than Gold, and 


conſequently rarer in the ſatne Pro- 


ion: But Gold will by preſſure 
Fer Water paſs thro” its Pores, and 


. therefore may be ſuppoſed to have 


(at leaſt) more Pores than ſolid 
Parts. Now 'tis this great Poroſity 
of Water, that accounts for its dit- 
ferent ſpecifick Gravity, in compa- 
Mercury or other Fluids, 
and alſo why it is more eaſily con- 


creted into a ſolid Form, by adven- 
titious matter in Freezing, than 


other Fluids are. Dr. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves rightly, that the Quantit 
of Water on this ſide our Globe 2 


daily decreaſe, ſome part thereof 


being every day turned into Animal, 


_ Vegetable, - Metalline, or Mineral 
- Subſtances z which are not eaſily 
diſſolved again into their component 
Parts: for ſeparate a few Particles 
of any Fluid, and faſten them to a 


ſolid Body, or keep them aſunder 


one from another, and they are no 


more Fluid ; for to 


. 


* 


r 


8 


* 


Their 


+ conſiderable number of ſuch Pate 
ticles is requir' d. (See Fluidity.) Moſt. 


of the Liquors, we know, are form- 


ed by the Coheſion of Particles of 


different Figures, Magnitudes, Gra- 


vities, and Attractive Powers, (ſee 


Attraction and Particles) ſwimming 
in pure Water, or an aqueous Fluid; 
which ſeems to be the common Ba- 
ſis of all. And the only reaſon wh 

there are ſo many ſorts of Water ae 


fering from one another by different 


Properties, certainly is, that here 
the Corpuſcles of Salts and Minerals, 
with which that Element is impreg- 


nated, are equally various. Wine is 
only Water, impregnated with Par- 
Beer with Par- 
ticles of Barley. All 8 ſeem to 


ticles of Grapes, an 
be nothing but Water, ſaturated with 
ſaline or ſulphureous Particles. And 
all Liquors are more or leſs fluid, 
according to the greater or ſmaller 


Coheſion of the Particles, which 
ſwim in the aqueous Fluid: and there 
is hardly any Fluid without this Co- 
heſion of Particles, not even pure 
Water it ſelf: as is apparent from 


the Bubbles which | ſometimes will 
ſtand on its Surface, as well as on 
that of Spirits and other Liquors. 

For the Preſſure of Water, and 
its Effects in Bathing, ſee Baths. 
And concerning Medicinal Waters, 
ſee alſo Baths, and Balnea. 

Web. See Pin and Web. 

Weight. See Gravity. | 

White Line. See Linea Alba. 

Wind, is defin'd to be the Stream, 
or Current of the Air; and where 
ſuch Current is perpetual and fix'd 
in its Courſe, tis neceſlary that it 
proceed from a permanent uninter- 
mitting Cauſe. 


turns Eaſtwards, the looſe and fluid 


Particles of the Air, being ſo ex- 


ceeding light as they be, are left be». | 


"%. | = 
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Wherefore ſome 
have been inclined to propoſe the 
diurnal Rotation of the Earth upon 
its Axis, by which, as the Globe 


* ve; 


* 
+ 
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hind, ſo that in reſpet of the Earth's 
Surface, they move Weltwards, and 
become a conſtant Eaſterly Wind, 
This Opinion ſeems confirm'd, in 
that theſe Winds are found only 
near the Equinoctial, in thoſe Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, where the diur- 
nal Motion is ſwifteſt: but the con- 
ſtant Calms in the Atlantick Sea, 
near the Zquator, the Weſterly 
Winds near the Coaſt of Guinea, 
and the periodical. Weſterly Mon- 
ſoons under the ar o e in the 
Indian Seas, ſeemingly declare the 
Inſufficiency of that Hypotheſis. 
Beſides, the Air being kept to the 
Earth by the Principle of Gravity, 
would in time acquire the ſame 
Degree of Velocity, that the Earth's 
Surface moves with, as well in re- 
ſpe& of the diurnal Rotation, as of 
the annual about the Sun, which is 
about zo times ſwifter, It remains 
therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other 
Cauſe, capable of produeing a like 
conſtant Effect, not liable to the 
ſame Objections, but agreeable to the 
known Properties of the Elements 
of Air and Water, and the Laws of 
the Motion of fluid Bodies. Such 
an one is the Action of the Sun's 
Beams upon the Air and Water, as 
he paſſes every day over the Oceans, 
conſider'd together with the Nature 
of the Soil, and Situation of the 
adjoining Continents. Therefore, 
according to the Laws of Sraticks, 
the Air, which is leſs rarefy'd or ex- 
pended by Heat,” and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have a Mo- 
tion round thoſe Parts thereof, 
which are more rarefy'd, and leſs 
ponderous, to bring it to an | 
librium; alſo the Preſence of the 
Sun continually ſhifting to the Weſt- 
ward, that part towards which the 
Air tends, by reaſon of the Rare- 
faction made by his greateſt Meridian 


Heat, is with him'eavry'd Weſtward, 
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be had to the Nature of th 


and conſequently the tendency of. 


the whole Body of the lower Air is 


that way. Thus a general Eaſterly 
Wind 5 formed, which being im-" 
preſſed upon all the Air of a vaſt 
Ocean, the Parts impel one the = 
ther, and ſo keep moving till the 
next Return of the Sun, whereby ſo 


much of the Motion as was loft, is 


again reſtor'd ; and thus the Eaſter· 


Wind is made perpetual. From 


l 

the ſame Principle it follows, that 
this Eaſterly Wind ſhould on the 
North-ſide of the Equator be to 
the Northwards of the Eaſt, and in 
South Latitudes to the Southwards 
thereof; for near the Line the Air 


is much more rarefy'd than at agrea- 
ter diſtance from it; becauſe the Sun 


is twice in a Year vertical there, an! 


at no time diſtant above 23 De- 


- 


grees : at which Diſtance 


that of the perpendicular Ray. 


Whereas under the Tropicks,” tho 


the Sun ſtay long vertical, yet he is 


iff 


a long time 47 Deg. off; which is 


©. » 


a kind of Winter, wherein the Air 


ſo cools, as that the Summer-Heat 


cannot warm it to the ſame degree: . 


with that 


under the Equator. 
Wherefore 


the Air towards the 


Northward and Southward being 


leſs rarefy'd than that in the middle, 
it follows, that from both ſides it 


x 
* 


ought to tend towards the Ee wator. . 


This Motion compounded-with the © 


former Eaſterly Wind, anſwers all 


* 


the Phenomena of the general Trade- 


face of the Globe were Sea, would 


* 


Winds; which, it the whole Sur- 


undoubtedly blow all round the 
World, as they are found to do in 


the Atlantick and Erbiopich O ces 


But ſeeing that ſo great Continents” 


ſe and break the 
the Oceans, 5 


do inter 
tinuity 
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he 
Heat being as the Sine of the Angle | 
of Incidence, is but little hore of 
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any the Poſition of the high Moun - 


tains, which are the two principal 


Cauſes of the ſeveral Variations of 
the Wind from the former general 
Rule for if a Country lying near 
the Sun, prove to be flat, ſandy, 
and low Land, ſuch as the Deſarts 
of Libya are uſually reported to be, 
the Heat occaſion'd by the Re- 
flexions of the Sun's Beams, and 
the Retention thereof in the Sand, 
is incredible to thoſe that have not 
felt it; whereby the Air being ex- 
ceedingly raref'd, it is neceſlary 
that this cooler and more denſe Air 
ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore 
the Zquilibrizm : This is ſuppoſed 
to be the Cauſe, why near the Coaſt 
of Guinea the Wind always ſets in 
upon the Land, blowing Weſterl 
© » inſtead of Eaſterly, there being ſat- 
ficient Reaſon to believe, that the 
inland Parts of Africa are prodi- 
iouſly hot, ſince the Northern Bor- 
ers thereof were ſo intemperate, 
as to give the Antients cauſe to 
concluſe, That all beyond the Tro- 
picks was made uninhabitable by 
exceſs of Heat. From the ſame 
Cauſe it happens, that there are ſo 
conſtant Calms in that part of the 
Ocean, call'd the Rains; for this 
Tra being placed in the middle, 
between the Weſterly Winds blow- 
ing on the Coeſt of Guinea, and 


rhe Eaſterly Trade- Winds blowing 


to the Weſtwards thereof, the Ten- 
deney of the Air here is indifferent 
to either, and ſo ſtands in æquilib rio 
between both; and the Weight of 
the incumbent Atmoſphere, being 
diminiſh'd by the continual contrary 
Winds blowing from hence, is the 
reaſon that the Air here holds not 
the copious Vapour it receives, but 
lets it fall in ſo frequent Rains. But 
as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon 


of its greater Gravity, preſſes upon 


the hot and rarefy'd,- tis demonſtra- 
tive, that this latter mult aſcegd in 
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a continual Stream, as faſt as it ra- 
reſies ; and that being aſcended, it 
muſt diſperſe it ſelf to preſerve the 
Equilibrium ; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muſt move 
from thoſe Parts where the greateſt 
Heat is: ſo by a kind of Cireula- 
tion, the North-Eaſt Trade-Wind 
below, will be attended with a 
South-weſterly above, and the South- 
eaſterly and Nortk-weſt Wind a- 
bove. That this is more than a bare 
Conjecture, the almoſt inſtantaneous 
Change of the Wind to the oppo- 
ſite Point, which is frequently found 
in paſſing the Limits of the Trades 
Winds, ſeems to aſſure us; but that 
which above all confirms this Hypo- 
theſis, is the Phenomenon of the 
Monſoons by this means moſt eaſil 

ſoly'd, and without it hardly expli- 


cable. Suppoſing therefore ſuch a. 


Circulation as above, tis to be con- 
ſider'd, that to the Northward of 
the Indian Ocean, there is every 
where Land within the uſual Limits 
of the Latitude of zo, viz. Arabia, 
Perſia, India, cc. which for the 
ſame reaſon, as the Mediterranean 
Parts of Africa, are ſubject to un- 
ſufferable Heats, when the Sun is to 
the North, paſſing nearly vertical; 
but yet are temperate enough when 
the Sun is remov'd towards the o- 
ther Tropick, becauſe of a Ridge of 
Mountains at ſome diſtances within 
the Land, ſaid to be frequently in 
Winter cover'd with Snow, ove 

which the Air, as it paſſes, muſt 
needs be much chill'd.. Hence it 
comes to pals, that the Air coming 
according to the general Rule, out 
of the North-Eaſt in the Indian Sea, 


is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes cold- 


er, than that which by this Circula - 
tion is return'd out of the South- 


Wieſt; and by conſequence ſome- 
times the under Current, or Wind, 


is from the North-Eaſt, ſometimes 


from the South- Weſt. That this 
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bas no other Cauſe, is felear from Weſt Winds ſucceed the South-Eaſt, _ + 

the Times wherein theſe Winds ſet. 
in, vix. in April, when the un begins 


to warm thoſe Countries to the 
North, the South-Weſt  Monſcons 
in, and blow during the Heats 
till October; when the Sun _ 
retir'd, and all things growing c 


et Northward, and the Heat increa - 


ſing to the South, the North-Eaſt 
enter and blow all the Winter till 
April again. And it is undoubtedly 
from the ſame Principle, that to the 
Southward of the Æquator, in part 


of the indian Ocean, the North · 


Eraſia, Eneadia, ſtrictly ſigni- 

fies Dryneſs, or any h 
criſpy, for want of Moiſture; an 
is therefore uſed for a Species of 
the Alopecia, when the Hair falls 
off for want of due Nouriſhment, 
Hence likewiſe, 

Xerodes, Fnac nc, expreſſes any 
Tumour attended with the Property 
of Dryneſs; and, 

Xerophthalmia, Fucsebaα⁰ę-, is 
a Lippitudo- ſicca; where the Eye- 
Lids turn out red and dry, and ſo 
of many other things from the ſame 
Foundation. | 

Xiphia, Fieſas or Eipbs, Enſis, a 
Sword : whence ſome Parts having 
reſemblance thereunto are com- 
pounded ; as, WS 


Ard. See Generation Parts of, 


Proper to Men. 


Nerva, is by ſome uſed for the lities. 


1 7 


pick of Capricorn, See Tide, 
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" Wolf, is a Word vulgatiy uſed t 
expreſs the Cancer in che Rea 3; 
which ſome are inclined to fancy 4 
living Creature like the voracibus 
Animal of the ſame Name. But 
Phyſicians uſe the Word lupus, to 
ſignify that kind of malignant, can- 
cerous, or phagedænic Ulcer, Which 
like a hungry Wolf cats away ihe | 
Fleſh around it, | 55 


Wriſt. See Carpus. 


* 
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Xiphoides, the ſame as Enfiformis © 
n which ſee. | 6.3 
Xylo-aloes, is the Aloe Wood, 
call'd alſo Agillochum, from Zyxay 
Lignum ; whence it is alſo co,, 
pounded with many other things; "Nb: 
as the | | "59k 
Xylo-Balſamum, N. 
Xylo-Cinnamomum, and 5 
Xylo-Guaiacum, are the Woods © 
of the Balſam-Tree, Cinnanion, ur 
Guaiacum. | * 
Xyn, Fur, the ſame as che, is 
compounded with various Words ar 
pleaſure z as cum, with, when 
changed into con, is in many Za» © 
tin Compounds; particular Inftan- 
* of which are needleſs to recite 
ay v* | 
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Contrayerua, 2 Root how much in 
eſteem for its alexipharmick Qua» 
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FF Accharum; and according to 


ſome Zuccarum, was the an- 


tient Name for what we now write 


« 


4 


- 


Saccharum, Sugar. 

Zafran or Zaffran, ſignifies any 
raing of a yellow Colour, and an- 
tiently for that Reaſon applied chiet- 
ly to Ochre ; but it now obtains only 
im the Crocus, which we write com- 
monly in Engliſh Saffron. | 

Zaſora, is a mineral Subſtance, of 
the Nature of Biſmuth, uſed to 


tinge Glaſs of a blue Colour; and 


for the glazing of Earthen Veſſels. 
Zibethum, is what is now com- 
monly wrote Cibethum, Civet. 

Zinck, is a metallick Marcaſite, 
which ſome alſo call Spelter. 


Zizipha, is the ſame as the Jujeb, 


the Fruit of the Ziziph-Tree. 
Zone: in what Senſe the Aſtro- 


nomers uſe it concerns us not here; 
bdut ſomè phyſical Writers, from its 
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proper ſignification of a Belt, have 
-apply'd it to the Waſte;, and ſome 
to a Species of the Herpes moſt 
common to that part, and yulgarly 
call'd the Shingles. 

Zoogonia, ſignifies the Generation 
of a perfect living Fœtus, from 


Coder, Animal, and n, genitura. 
_ ** Zoologia, Zoology, from gde, 
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n living 
monly 
applied to that part of the Materia 


Creatures, and is moſt c 


Medica, which is ſupplied from 
Animals. -, == 

Zootomy, from CG, Animal, 
an Animal, and 74 


, ſeco, to cut; 
is the Diſſection of living Creatures, | 
in Anatomy. 


Zygoma, the ſame as Os Mali, 
or Jugale. See Cranium. © 
 Zygomaticus Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that comes from the Zygoma, and 
paſſing obliquely, is inſerted neat 
the Angle of the Lips. It helps to 
draw the Lips obliquely to a ſide, 

Zygomaticus Proceſſys : Both the 
former are deriv'd from Cuy ©, Ju- 
gum, a Yoke. See Maxilla Superior, 
and Cranium. ee”, 

Zythogala, Cub an, is Beer and 
Milk, which together makes what 
we commonly call Poſſet-Drink; a 
Term often to be met with in Sy: 


denham. [ 

Z Z; the Antients ſignified Myrrh 
by theſe two Letters, from ten 
a Name for it common amongſt 
them; but the late Writers uſe 
them only for the Zinxiber, Ginger. 


